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The PuBLISHER totheReavDbes 


—_ 


== is, Courteous Reader, part of the 
Sf Saryr of Petronius againſt the Vice of 
his own Time, Priſcis temporibus cuns 
Sz=4 adbuc nuda Virtus placeret, Vigebant 
Artes ingenuas , ſummumque certamen inter homines 
erat, ne quid profuturum ſecults din lateret. . Democri- 
t145 omnium Herbarum ſuccos expreſsit, @ ne Lapidum 
virgultorumgne v# lateret, atatem inter Experimenta 
conſumpſit., Other Examples of the like Induſtry 
he brings, and then concludes againſt the Lazinefle 
and Luxury of his own Age. At nos,faith Hee para- 
tus quidem Artes audemus cognoſcere , ſed accuſatos 
res Antiquitatis vitia tantym docemus 2 diſcimus, It 
was for want of a Democritus or two that he caſts 
this hard Cenlure upon his own Time. For not- 
X% 2 with- 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. 


withſtanding all his Harangue in Commendation 
of ſome Ages which were antient to his Own, it is 
evident oat of Hiſtory, that there was never at once 
any great Number, who (eriouſly and in earneſt 
for the Benefir of Mankind applied themſelves to 
theſe ſevere Scrutinies of Natural Bodies. It is true 
thatnow and then, in all Centuries from the Be= 
oinning of the World,there have appear'd ſome per- 
{ons ofa Nature more refind, as if indeed (accord- 
ing to that Phancy ofthe Old Poets) ſome Prome- 
theus had made them either of another Metai, or of 
another Temper, fromthe Vulgar, utterly above all 
Mixture with , or Embaſement by the common 
Faſhions ofthis World; who did make it the End of 
their Lives, by Severing and Mixing, Making and 
Marring, and multiplying variety of Experiments 
on all Bodies,to diicovertheir hidden Yirtues, and lo 
to enlarge the Power and Empire of Man. Butthelſe 
were ever very few and ſingular. Even in that fo 
much celebrated Time of Demoecritus theſe Studies 
were (o rare, that his uſual Exerciſe of the Anatomy 
of Beaſts was lookd upon, as that which made the 
Soundnefſe of his Mind queſtionable, even as a 
ſpice of Madefle in him: and probably much more 
mightthe Vulgar of his Age have been amuſed, had 

Ls they 


The Publiſher to the Reader: 
they ſeen him corturing Minerals and Metals inthe 
more toilſome Anatomy of Fire. 

Now if it be a diſhonourable Crimination to an 

Age,thatir hath brought out no Perſons who make 
it their great Endeavour Ne quid-profſuturum ſecults 
Lateat: and it the Diſcovery of one or. two perſons 
ofthis Kind be enough to expiate for, and take off 
the Diſhonour of the Prolerarian Lazinefle and Lu- 
xury of the reſt, | think I may juſtly eſteem thatthe 
exhibiting tothe World the Hiſtory of the Studies of 
the Honourable Author of this Piece may ſerve to 
be the Apology and Defence of our Age againſt ſuch 
Cenſures, as that wherewith the newly cited Saty- 
rift tained his own time. 

And this was one great Reaſon that hath made 
me very forward to promote the Publication of 
This, and divers other Writings of the ſame Noble 
Author, For were there onely Tokens of Endeas» 
your in Them, the proof of this Endeavour (even 
without Attainment) ought to wipe off all Imputa- 
tions of this nature. But this Motive (though I do ac. 
count that by exhibiting this Expiation I do ſome- 
what obligethe Age, whole Honour is thereby de- 
fkended,yet)-, was far from being the moſt great and 
forcible, For the Excellence of the Works them- 
P27 i ſelves, 


The Publiſher to the Reader. 
ſelves, even as ſoon as they fell from the pen of the 
Author, did long ſince in all Equity ſet an Imprimas 
tur on them. 
Nec ſumunt aut ponunt ſecures 
Arbitrio po ularts Aur. | 

Epicurus "vvhen he was caſting up the account of his 
life, upan the very Day of his Death, mentions a 
very great pleaſure that he even then took in two 
parts of his former Studies: And thele were his Ra. 
tiones, and his Inventa; Points well argued, and things 
happily found out. The two very lame Particulars 
are principally conſpicuous in this enſuing Piece. 
There are good Concluſions againft the Enemies of 
the Being and Providence of God in the Firſt Part, 
and inthe Second there be Notices of divers Inventa 
profitable to the Uſe of Man. By the one, ſound 
Notions are propoſed to the Readers apprehenſion 
from the Contemplation of God's Creation and Go» 
vernment ofthe World, and thereby good Marter is 
ſuggeſted ro his Aﬀections for the Advancement of 
his Devotion, bythe Other, there are diversthings 
deliver'd, which may tend to enlarge Man's power 
of doing Good: Bythem, inthe whole , -both our 
Honour to God, and our Charity to our Neighbors 

| may 


The Pabliſher to the Reader. 


may beaſſiſted: in which ewo the Subſtantial part 
of all the moſt Noble, not onely Humane but Chri- 
an Virtues, both Speculative and Practical, are cer- 
cainly contained. | 

| 1 muſt notomit,thatan Argument of this Nature, 
atthis Time, may juſtly be commended for its Sea- 
ſonableneſſe, when divers Perſons, who know not 
the way of Experimental Philoſophy, and are loath 
now to give themſelves the trouble of learning ir, 
have been making ſomeattempts, very unthankfully 
totraduce both it, and irs Promoters. 

Theſe Conliderations paſſed with me for Rea- 
ſons, and had upon methis force and prevalence, 
chat as {oon asI had the Author's leave, 1 durftnot 
forbearthe committing of themto the Preſſe, note 
withſtanding his many Arguments, which were 
plaufible encugh tothe Contrary: as, namely, that 
much of the Firit Part was-written when he was 
of ſo immature Years , that ſhould I be particular 
concerning his Agethen, to any perſon who hath 
read the piece, the paucity of ſuch Inſtances might 
juſtly make me diſpair of begetting Credit to my | 
Relation. Another ObjeQion was , That, though 
his Method did of neceſſity lead himto ir, yer it 


might be look'd upon as unbecommiog for Him to 
| meddle 


The Pubjiſher to the Reader; 
meddle with the Phyſician's Art, of which he never 
did, (norcould, by reafon of his Native: Honour ) 
make any Profeſſion, But theſe Oppofitions being 
raiſed upon points of Curioſity in Ceremony and 
outward Decorum, were of little weight, when the 
forementioned Noble Offices of Charity and doing 
good wereinthe other Scale. 

The greater Queſtion was. Suppoſe them to be 
publ;ſhe, But why now? Why fo ſoon? Should nor 
rather the Edition have been delayed, until ic might 
have come out together with The ſecond Seftion of 
the ſecond Part? (which diſcovers the Ule that may 
be madeof Experimental Learning, to advance che 
Empireof Man over other Creatures) or untill the 
Common preface, and ſome other little Tracts, all 
written long ance, and intended to accompany this, 
might be reviſed by the Author; or atleaſt untill the 
Author might have had leiſure to haye made ſome 
more new and full Animadverſions co the Receipts 
and proceſſes contain'dinthe Appendix? The Conſi- 
deration which anſwer'd this Objection was, That 
this Piece, as now Printed atone, would make (as 
you ſee it doth)a very competentBook, which would 
have byic Self the perfection, if nor of the Whole, yet 
of a moreprincipal part, and of thatpart, which to 
Profeſlors 


The Publiſhar to the Reader. 


Profeſlorsor Candidates of Learning is moſt defire- 
able. And thea the Author's Avocations andother 
Studies being ſo many, that we could prefix nocer- 
rain time for the complement of the mention'd re» 
maining parts, 1 was loath to hazard the Preſervari- 
on of Theſe by deferring the Impreſſion, ſince [ 
know there is no Security of the Continuance of 
thoſe Writings which are repoſed onely in {1ngle, or 
 atmoſtin few written Copies. I remember, the . 
Auchor had once loſt for a good while one of theſe 
very Eſſays which are now herePrinted, and pur 
beyond that Danger for the future. Beſides other 
Caſual accidents, the very Contingency of Humane 
life, andthe chance of a man's Papers after Death, 
(for tothem the Queſtion of King Solomon is moſt 
proper and pertinent , V//ho knows Whether then they 
may happen tofall into the Eands of a wiſe man or a fool? ) 
were of forceenoughto perſwade me to ſccare theſe 
when itwasin my power, unto the Common Vic. 
Would not Printing in all probability have preſerv'd 
unto usthat Vniverſal Hiſtory of Vegetables from 
the Cedar of Lebanus unto the Moſle that groweth 
upon the Wall, written by that Wiſe and Learned 
King andthe loſs of which we now in vain lament? 
Would not Printing have fſav'd that Excellent Book 
ol Democritus, which he inſcribed his x81eoOxMm- 

q | 2 TA 
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The. Publiſher to the Reader, 
TAor ExPER1MENTS of his own perſonal Trial, fo 
urerly loſt, that the Name of the pieceis nor menti» 
on'd among the Catalogue of his Writings in Laere 
tis? And may not the Printing of this Piece bea 
meanes of the preſervation (beſides the Notional 

art) of divers very uſeful ze1ro'sunra of the Honou- 
rable Author? who hath been ever unwearied inthe 
Tryal of all probable Experiments,that may increaſe 
the Light or advance the Profic of Mankind, and 
whom | may now nameto be that moſt Learned& 
Noble perſon Mr. Boyl:for the ceaſing of certain con- 
{ideracionsthat before made him willing to have his 
name ſuppreſt, and the general very good acceptance 
of this Diſcourſe have extorted trom his Honor thar 
He no longer conceal Himlelf to be the Author. 

Put before leavethe Reader, 1 mult give him this 
ſingle Adveniſement , that the Paſlages included 
within the ParatheJes or (rotchets, as the Prefs tiles 
them, that is, between anyrwo tuch Marks asthele 
E 7] were inſerted long fince the writing of theſe 
Eflays,upon the ReleQion ofſome parts of theBook 
before He fent it tome: Which I therefore did [o di- 
Ringuiſh, and do intimate, thatthere map.appearno 
inconſiſtency in our Author, and the Reader may 
not marvel to find ſome things veryrecent ia abook 
written ſeveral Yearsagoe; Farewell, | | 

: - RO: SHARROCK. 


The Author's 


ADVERTISEMENT about the following 
ESSAYS. 


CER Hat the Title of the following Treatiſe 
| TN might not raiſe in the Reader an Expe- 
Fation of more than he will find in the 
Book, I think my ſelf oblig'd to inform 
him, That, thourh it come not forth be- 
fore, divers parts were ſent tothe Preſs in 1660,or 1661 
and this preſent Tear 1663, yet the very Laſt Eflay of 
it vas written divers Nears before: Since when thoſe 
Papers were left, ſometimes in the hands of Friends, and 
ometimes in diftant places where I could not come at 
them: which I mention,that the Reader may neither won- 
der nor blame Me, if be now meet with ſome things in 
them that have already been publiſhed by others, or are 
more vulgarly known than my way of mentioning them 

emplies, For it may, this notwithſtanding, very well be, 
that when I writ them, no body had yet lighted on ſome of 
them, and that others of them did then but begin to be 
A 2  faken 


The Authors Advertiſement 
taken notice of And at for the Five firit Eſſays, which 
treat of The Vſefulnefſe of Natural Philoſophy to 
the Mind of Man, though by my addreſsing them all the 
Way tothe Gentleman I call Pyrophilus, they may ſeem 
70 have been Originally written to the ſame Perſon , and 
about the ſame time with the Efſays that make up the 
Sccond part, yet indeed a great Portion of the Firſt 

"part was written, as Iremember, 10 or 12 years agoe, 
(ben I was ſcarce above 21 or 22 years old) to another 
Friend, to Whom the Conſiderations that ſerV'd to con. 
firm Piety and excite Devotion, were far mare accepta- 
ble than thoſe that were more purely Phyſiological: ſo that 
having, whether through Laxzineſſe, or want of leiſure 
contented my ſelf to Jubſlitute the name of Pyrophilus 
for that of my other Friend (Who Was not unwilling 
I ſhould doſo) in a Diſcourſe written when | was [0 
Young, 1 would not have the Reader think, that 1 donow 
ſo approve of all thoſe youthful Diſcourſes (which there. 

fore fuffer to paſs abroad without a Name) as to think 
all the Tenets they propos d to be irrefragable Truths, 
or all the Reaſonings they contain, tobe Demonſirative; 
and that 1 would at preſent have my Judgment eftimated 
according to their Cogency, But yet 1 do without much 

Relufancy comply with thoſe Friends, who Would by no 
means conſent, that the Five firſt EfSays of this Treatife 
ſhouldnt come forth with the Reſt; partly becauſe not 

writing 


Aboutthe following Eſſays; 


writing all things for all Readers, I hold it ndt unfit to 
publiſh ſomething to gratifie thoſe, who defire with me 
to be both excited and aſſiſted to admire and praiſe the 
Great and VViſe Author of all Things , partly becanſe 
the Treatiſe would ſeem maimed and incompleat, if the 
latter Eſſays ſhould come abroad without the Reſt, and 
partly too becauſe Learned Men have been pleas'd to aſs 
ſure me, that thoſe Eſſayes are not deſtitute of Notions 
and Ratiocinations, that are not altovether uulgar or 
contemptible, However thoſe Readers, that either can» 
notrelliſh, or at leaft defire not any thing, but What ts 
meerly Phyſiological, may, thus advertis'd, paſſe by the 
former part of this Treatiſe, and content themſelves to 
read over the Latter , though they Who ſhall take the 
Pains to recd Both, will not perhaps think their Labour 
oft; fince I have taken Care toleave even the former 
Part as litle disfurniſht with Experiments and uſeful 
Netions, as, the Argument confidered, 1 conveniently 
could, And ſince alſo for the Paucity of ſuch things in 
the Firſt Part, | bave endeavoured to make amends in 
tbe Second, Which # almoſt wholly Phy fiological; con« 
cerning which nevertheleſſeT ſhall admoniſh the Reader: 
And indeed the whole Tenets that make up the following 
Book, are by no means to be lookt upon as Publiſhed for 
an accurate Treatiſe of the Vſefulneſs of true Phyſtology, 
but as familiar YV/ritings, that want only the formality of 

Salve 


The Author's Advertiſment 
Salve and Vale to paſſe for Phyſiological and Medical 
Epiſtles, conſiRing of ſuch looſe Obſervations, as 1 
thought might be this way preſervd , and did not ſo pro= 
perly belong to my other VVritings as they ſeem d fitted for 
the uſe and whereto I have applied them; namely that 
being drawn u2 together into one Treatiſe, their Union 
mizht enable them to make the greater Impreſſion, and 
might (ſomeWhat at leaſt) recommend that ſort of Learns 
ing to a Beginner. And one thing that mu# be eſpecially 
comprehended in this Admonition is, that the Particulars 
Thave mentioned, to ſhew of what uſe ( hymical Experi- 
ments may be to a Phyſitian,are not, poſſibly the chiefeſt 
that even I could ſet down, if I were not reftrained by 
ſome juſtifiable Conſuderations ; eſpecially till I ſee what 
Entertainment, the things I now adventure abroad, will 
meet with there: Some of tho/e Ireſerve , appearing ſuch 
to me,that I confeſse I do not ſlight : bem enough tobe fond 
of obtruding them upon the Publick, if 1 thought they 
Would not be welcom toit, And 1 do ſo little defare to have, 
what I have written, lookt upon 48 the moſi that can be 
ſaid, to (hew the Yſe/ulneſſe of Experimental Philoſo- 
phy, that I ſcruple not to acknowleds there are things 
Which incline me toſuſpe, that ſome inthe world, though 
not particularly known to me, may have Arcana,towbich 
mo{t of the Proceſses I reſerve, as well as all that u com- 


monly known in ( bymiftry, may prove little more than 
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Ofits V ſefulneſle in reference to 
the Mind of Man. 
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Of the USEFULNESSEC of 


ExexxIlMENTALL PHILOSOPHY, 


Principally as it Relatesto the 


Sa HE Naruzar PrTLOSOP HY WON EO Ty, pear why 
-Fz\| be taught in moſt Schools, being little the 4 wthor en- 
other then a Syſteme of the Opinions 772695 10 1ole 
of £Ariſtotle, and ſome few other Wri- ;þ | wy =_ 
ters,is not, I confeſſe, Pyrophilus, very value of Exreri- 
Cifficult to be Learned ; as being atcai- —_ inten 
nable by the peruſall of a few of the 
more Current Authors. But, Pyrophiles, 
that Exe eximManTtaAL PullosOPhyY, 
which you will find treated of in the. following Eſlayes, is a 
Study, if daiy proſecuted , ſo difficult, fo chargeable, and ſo 
toiieſome,that I think it requiſite, before I propoſe any parti- 
cular Subjects ro your Enquiries, to poſſeſſe you with a juſt 
value of true and ſolid Phyſiology; and to convince you, That 
by endevouring to addict you toit, I invite you not to miſpend 
your time or trouble on a Science unable to merit and requite 
it. In order, Pyrophilus, to the giving you this ſatisfaction, 
Give me leave to mind you,thar it was a ſaying of Pyrbagoras, 

G B | worthy 


LY 


(2) 
worthy ſo celebrated a Philoſopher, That there are two things 
wbich moſt exnoble Man,and make him reſemble the Gods; To 
know the Trath , and To do Good. For Pyrephilur, that Diviner 
part of Man, the Soul, which alone is capable of wearing the 
Glorious Image of irs Aathor, being endowed with two chief 
Faculties, the Underſtanding and the Will; the former is bleſt 
and perteRionated by Knowledg, and the latter's Lovelieſt and 
moſt improving property is Goodneſſe. A due RefleRion 
upon this excellent Sentence of him. ro whom Philoſophers 
owethat modeſt name,ſhould, me thinks, Pyrophilus,very much 
endear to vs the Study of Natural Philoſophy. For there is no 
Humane Science that does more gratifie andenrich the Under- 
ſtanding with variety of choyce and acceptable Truths ; Nor 
ſcarce any that does more enablea willing mind to 'exerciſe a 
Goodneſſe beneficiall to others 

That Exteri- To manifeſt theſe cruths more diſtintly, Pyrophilus, and yer 

zental Philoſo- withour'exceeding that brevity my Avocations and the Bounds 

8 | of an Eſſay exa& ot me, I ſhall among the numerous advantages 

of Mans Vnder- ACCruing to Men from the Study of the Book of Nature, con- 

7% pov < ard 0 tent my ſelf to inſtance only'in a Couple, that relate more pro- 

7 by _ " perly tothe Improving of Mens Underſtandings,8 to mention 

| a few of thoſe many, by which it encreaſes their Power. 
The two chief advantages which a reall acquaintance with 
Nature brings to our Minds,are, Firſt, by iaſtrating our Un- 
derſtandings,and gratifying our Curioſities z and nexc, by exci- 
ting and cheriſhing our Devotion, 

Arguments to And for the firſt of theſe:fince, as Ar5ſtotle teacheth, and was 

5 mr you =” tavghc himſelfe by common Experience,all men are Naturally 

huonkdee  Aefirous to Know: that Propenſity cannot but be powerfully 

much therely engaged to the Works of Nature, which being inceſſantly pre- 
gurus. ſent to our ſenſes, do continually ſolicite 'our: Curioſities : Of 
whoſe potent inclining us to the Contemplation of Natures 

Wonders, it is not perhaps the inconſiderableſt Inſtance, that 

though the Naturall Philoſopby hitherto taught in moſt 

CUALULCIL Þ LEV qrepteteoþ Schools, 
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(3) 
Schools, hath been ſo Litigious in its Theory, and ſo barren 
as to its. ProduRions ; yer it hath found numbers of Zealous 
and Learned Cultivators , whom ſure nothing bur Mens in- 
bred fondnefle for the Objet it converſes with, and the end it 
pretends to, could ſo paſſionately devoteto it. 

And fince that ( as the ſame CArifotle raught by his maſter 
Plato well obſerves ) Admiration is the Parent of Philo» 
ſophy , by engaging us to enquire into the cauſes of the 
things at which we marvail ; we cannot but be powerfully 
invited to the Contemplationof Nature, by living and con- 
verſing among Wonders, ſome of which are obvious and con= 


'ſpicuous enough to amaze even ordinary Bcholders z and 0- 


thers admirable and abſtruſe enough to aſtoniſh the moſt inqui- 
ſitive SpeRarors, , 

The bare proſpe@ of this magnificent Fabrick of the Uni- 
verſe, furniſhed and adorned wich ſuch ſtrange variety of cu» 
rious and uſefull Creatures, would ſuffice to tranſport us both 
with Wonder and Joy, if their Commonneſle did not hinder 
their operations. Of which Truth Mr Stepkins, the famous 
Oculiſt, did not long fince ſupply us with a memorable In- 
Nance: For ( as both himſelfe and an 1Iluſtrious Perſon that 
was preſent at the Cure informed mee ) a Maid of about A relation of the 
Eighteen yearvof Age, having by a couple of Cataract, that ply , 
ſhe brought with her into the World, lived abſolutely blind jad toratlinds 
from the moment of her Birth ; being brought to the free Uie when beingatout 
of her Eyes, was ſo raviſht ar the (urprizing ſpeacle of ſo Farr 
many and various Objects, as preſented themſelves to her #2 /22 of the 
unacquainted Sight,thar almoſt every thing ſhe ſaw tranſpor- _— 
ted her with ſuch admiration and delight, that ſhe was in danger jw preſented 
tolooſe the Eyes of her Minde by thoſe of her Body, and ex- ber wii. 
pound that Myſticall Arabian Proverb,which adviſes , To ſhut 
the Windows, that the Houſe may be Light. 

But if the bare beholding of this admirable Structure is C2» 
pable of pleaſing men ſo highly, how much ſatisfaRtion, Py- 

s B2 rophilus, 


(4) 


That the k1ow- 70philas,may it be ſuppoſed to afford to an Intelligent SpeRa- 
tedge of the ia- tor, who is able both to underſtand and co reliſh the admirable 
ward Ar Architecture and skilfoll contrivance of it: For the Booke 
zrivances of Of Nature is to an ordinary G3zer, and a Naturaliſt, like a rare 
ies hr — Book of Hieroglyphicks to a Child, and-a Philoſopher: the 
the ſetof the ONE iS ſufficiently pleaſed with the Odneſſe and Variety of the 
extward ſhapes: Curious Pictures that adorn it ; whereas the other is not only 
delighted with thoſe outward objetts that gratifie his ſenſe, 
butreceives a much higher ſatisfaftion in admiring the know- 
ledge of the Author, and in finding our and iniching him- 
{clte with thoſe abſtcuſe and vailed Traths dexterouſly hinted 
in them. 
Fonts mg YES» Pjrophilus, as the Underſtanding is the higheſt fa- 
Taſtances of the CQIty in Man, ſo its Pleatures are the higheſt he can natorally 
prevalenceoſ the receive. And therefore I cannot much wonder that the fa- 
Fn 4b Mous Archimedes lighting ina Bath upon an Expedient to 
atainent of reſolve a perplexing difficulty in Naturall Philoſophy , 
&-owicage. ſhould leap our of the Bath, and run uaclothed like a mad- 
man, crying nothing but "En; ,*Expme, 7 have fonnd it, 1 
have found it, Nor do I ſo much admire as deplure the ta- 
rally venturous curioſity of the Elder P!iny, who, as the 
Younger relates, could not be deterr'd by the formidavle- 
neſle of defſtrutive flames vomited by Yeſuv:#s, from en» 
deavouring by their Light to read the N:ture vt ſuch Vulca« 
nian Hils ; bur in ſpight of all the diffwaſions of his Friends, 
and the aftrighting eruptions of that hideous Place, he refol- 
ved that Flaming Wonder ſhould rather kill bim, then eſcape 
him ; and thereupon approached ſo neer that he loſt his Life co 
ſatisfie his Curiofitie, and fell ( if I may ſo (peak ) a Martyr to 
Phyfiologie. For we daily ſ-e Alchymiſts hazard their lives on 
Minerall Experiments in Furnaces , where though the fires 
are not ſo vaſt and fierce, as thoſe that Pliny went to conſider; 
yet the (dangerous when not pernicions ) Fumes do ſometimes 
prove as fatall. 7 
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(5) 
- One would think , Pyrophilas, that the converfing with 
dead and ſtinking Carkafſes (thar are not only hideous objes 
in themſelves , but made more ghaſtly by putting us in mind 
that our ſelves muſt be ſuch) ſhould be not only a very melan- 
choly, but a very hated imployment. And yet , Pyrophilus, 
there are Anitomiſts who dote upon ir; And I conteſle its In- 
tructiveneſſe hath not onely ſo reconciled me to ir, but fo en- 
amor'd we of it, that I have often ſpent houres much lefle de- 
lightfully, rot onely ig Courts, but even in Libraries, then in 
tracing in choſe forſaken Manftons, the inimitable Workman- 
ſhip of the Omniſcient Archite, ; 
The curious Works of famous Artificers, are wont to in- That te kiaws 
vite the Viſics, and excite the wonder of the generality of in- *©&Y yo 
quifirive Perſons. And I remembcr, that in my Travels, I cjatwoks 5 
have often tzken no ſmall pains to obrain the pleaſure of ga- m—_ cw 
z'ng upon ſome M-ſterpiece of Art: But now, I confeſs, Inv i 
could with more delight look upon a skiltull DiſſeQion, then Natarall. 
the famous Clock at S!rasburg. And, methinkes, Ariftotle 
ciſcourics. very Philofophically in that place, where paſſing 
from the conſ1leration of the ſablimeſt productions of Na- 
ture, to juſtifie bis deligence in recording rhe more homely 
Circumſtances of the Hiſtory of Animals, he thus diſcourſes : 
Reſtat (ſaith he) ut de animanti natura d:ſſeramus,nihil pro viri- ;10.16 par: 
bus omittentes wel vilius vel nobilius, Nam & in its qu: hoc in Azimzlib.1.c.s 
genere minus grata noſtro occurrunt ſeuſui, Natura parens & 
author omnium mir as excitat voluptates hominibus, qui intelli- 
gunt cau[as &F ingenue Philoſophantur. Abſurdum enim nulla 
ratione probandum eſt, ſtimazines quidem rerum naturaliumnon 
fine deletatione propterea inſpettamus, quid ingentum contems 
þ!amur quod illus condiderit, id eft, artem pingendi aut finzendt; 
rerum autem ipſarum nature ingenio mirique ſolertia conftitu= 
tam contenplationem non mags proſequamur atque exoſcule- 
mur, m0ao cauſas perſpicere valeamus: It remains ( ſaith he). 
that we diſcourſe of the natures of Animals , bring circamſpect 
| 10 
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70 omit none either of the nobler or inferiour ſort : For even from 
thoſe Creatures which leſse pleaſe our ſenſe, does the univer ſal Pa- 
rent, Nature, afford incredible contentments to ſuch Perſons, as 
underſtand thiir cauſes, and Philophize ingeniouſly. Since it 
were abſurd and inconſiſtent to reaſon, if we ſhould behold the 
Portraitures of Natural things with deleftation , becauſe we 06- 
ſerve the accurateneſ wherewith they are deſigned, namely the 5kil 
of Painture or Sculpture, and not much more affett and purſue 
the contemplation of things themſelves, contrived by the exqui- 
ſite Artifice and Sagacity of Nature, provided we be able to un- 
= i WON derſftandtheir cauſes. And the better ro mike out to you, 7y- 
verein 4 ach 70philms, the delightfulneſſe of the ſtudy of Nataral Philoſo- 
cether inoffes- phy, let me obſerve to you, That thoſe pleaſing Truths it 
FE. ceacheth ns,do highly gratifie our intelleual Faculties, with- 
out diſpleaſing any of them : for they are none of thoſe Cri- 
minal Pleaſures, which injur'd and incenſed Conſcience does 
very much allay, even in the Fruition, and turnes into Tor- 
meats after it. Nor are the Enquiries I am recommending of 
that trifling and uaſerviceable ſore of Imployments , which 
choogh Conſcience condemnes not as unlawful tor a Chriſtian, 
Reaſon diſapproves as not worthy of a Philoſopher z and 
wherewith to be muckdelighted, argues a weaknefle , as to be 
pleaſed with Babies and Whiſtles, ſuppoſes nnripe and weak 
Intelleuals : But the contemplation of Nature.is an Imploys 
ment, which both the Poſſeſſors of the ſublimeſt Reaſon, and 


tivated. The Learned Author of the Book De Mundo, aſcrib'd 

to Ariſtotle, begins it with this E/oginum of Natural Philoſo- 

phy - Mihi quidem ſape (ſayes he) divina quadamres, Alex- 

InFances of the 4nder ,admirationes, digna viſa eſt Philoſophla;praciput vero in 
Elteeme diverſe ea parte in qua ſola ipſa ſublime ſeſe tollens ad contemplandas 
Nicks bad far © rerum naturas magno illic (tudio contendit exiſtentem in cis ve- 

| ' ritatem pernoſcere. Philoſophie ( ſayes he ) O Alexander , hath 
oftentimes ſeemed to mea Divine and Admirable Thing z but 


chiefly 


thoſe of the ſevereſt Virtue, have not onely allowed , but cul- __ 
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chiefly that part of it, which aſpires to contemplate the Natures 
of tags, imploying its mtmoſt power in ſearching out the truth 
contained in them. The reaſonableneſſe of which Commen- 
dation, he handſomely enough proſecates in the ſubſequenr 
diſcourſe : To which I ſhall refer you, that I may proceed to 
minde you, that Pythagor as, Democritus, Plato, and divers 0+ 
thers of thoſe whoſe Wiſdome made after» ages reverence An- 
tiquity,did not onely eſteem the Truths of Nature worth ſtu- 
dying for , but thought them roo worth Travelling for as far 
2s thoſe Eaſtern Regions, whoſe Wiſe-men were then cry'd 
up tor the beſt Expolſitors of the obſcare Booke of Nature. 
And that ſevere Teacher, and perſwaſive Recommender of the 
ſtricteſt Virtue, Seneca (whoſe eminent Wiſdom made him in- 
vited to govern Him that was to govern the World, and who 
{o often and (o excellently preſſes the husbanding of our time) 
does not only in ſevera]l paſſages of his Writings praiſe a con- 
templation of Nature, but Writes himſelte ſeven Bookes of 
Naturall Queſtions, and addrefſes them to that very Laciline, 
whom in his Epiſtle he cakes ſuch pains' to make compleatly 
Virtuous z and 1a his Preface , afcer he had ſaid according to 
his manner, loftily, Equidem tunc Nature rerum-eratias ago, 


cum illam non ab hac parte video, que publica eſt , ſed cum ſt- Smain Pref; Q' 
cretiora ejus intravi, cum diſco queUniverſi Materia fit, quis lib. x. Nat, 
Anthor, aut Cuſtos, ec. Then do 1 pay my acknowledgements to < a 
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Nature, when 1 behold her not on the out-(ide, which & obvious 
to publick view, but am enter'd into her more ſecret Receſſes : 
when I underſtand what the Matter of the Univerſe s , who its 


Author, and Preſerver, &c. He concludes in the ſame ſtrain, 


Nifi ad hc admitterer, non fuerat optre pretium naſci: Had T 
been dcbarr'd from theſe things, it would not have been worth 
coming intotheWorld, And to adde what he excellently ſayes 
In anther Treatiſe, Adhec querenda natus ( ſays he, having 
ſpokenot Enquiries concerning the Univerſe)«ima quam non 
multiem acceperit temporis, etiam (i itud totum ſobi _—_ cus 
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licet nihil facilitate eripi,nihil negligentiapatiatur excidere; 1i- 
cet horas-(uas avariſſime ſervet, & uſque in ultime atatis hu- 
mane terminos procedatz nec quicquid illi ex eo quod Natura con» 
flituit fortuna concutiat z, tamen homo ad immortalium coznitio- 
nem nimis mortalis eſt, Ergo ſecundum Naturam vivo, i to« 
tum meillidiai, fr illins Admirator Cultorg, ſum. Natura autem 

a wirumy, facere me voluit e7 agere, & contemplation wgcare : 

Sen, de Otio Being born deſpgnedly for ſearching ont theſe things con(ider that . 

Sap. 6. 32. the portion of time allotted to Man, t& not great, if this tad) 
ſhould ingrofs it all ; ſince though he ſhanld preſerve his hours with 
the greateſt frugality all bis life-time, not ſuffering any to be ſto- 
len from him, or ſl:de away negligently, and never be diſturbed by 
Acciaents of Fortune in the Imployment Nature has appointed 
him, yet i he too Mortal to attain the knowl:dgs of Immortal 
Thines, Wherefore, I live agreeable to Nature, when 1 give 
up my ſelf wholly to Hers, and am Her Admirer and \Adorer 
Moreover, Nature hath acſigned me to act, and imploy my ſelf 

How this Stuly au Contemplation, How far Religion is from dii-approving 

conſiſts with the Study of Phyſiology, I thall have occaſion to maniteſt ere 

A£1S9% 8 Jong, when we ſhyll cometo ſhew, Tint it is an a&t of Piery 
ro offer up for the Creatures the Sacrifice of praiſe to the Cre- 
ator; For, as anciently among the Jewes, by vertue of an 
Aaronical ExtraRtion,Men were borne with a Right to Prieſt- 
hood ; ſo Reaſon is 2 Natural Dignity, and Knowledge a Pres 
rogative, that can confer a Prieſthood without UnRion or ime 
poſicion of Hinds» And as for Reſon , that is ſo far from 
making us judg that Imployment unworthy otRational Crea- 
tures, chat thoſe Philoſzphers ( as Ariſtotle, Fpicarus, Demos 
critus,&c, j that have improv'd Reaſon tothe greateſt height, 
havethe moſt ſeriouſly and induſtriouſly imploy's it to jn« 
veſtigate che Truths, and promote the ſtudy of Natural Phis 
loſophy. | 

. And indeed, that noble Faculty call'g Reaſon, being con- 
ſcious of ths great progreſs it may enable us to make in the 
| 5, 8 LT knowlecge 
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knowledge of Natures Myſteries, if it were induſtrionſly im- 
ployed inthe ſtudy of them, cinnor, bur like a great Com- 
mander, think jr ſelf diſobliged by not being conſiderably em- 
ployed, And certainly we are wanting to our ſelves, and are 
euilty of lictle lefſe than our own Degradation, thar being by 
God's peculiar vouchſatement, endowed wich thole noble Fa- 
culties of Underſtanding, and Diſconrfing, and plac'd amidſt 
2 numberlefle variety of ObjeRs, that inceſſantly invite our 
Contemplations, can content our ſelves to behold ſo many 
Inſtruive Creatures which make up this vaſt Univerſe, whoſe 
nob{eſt part we are deſigned to be, with no more, or bur lit= 
tle more diſcerning Eyes than thoſe leſs favoured Animals, to 
whom Nature hach denied the Prerogative of Reaton, as we 
deny our ſelves the uſe of it- _ Ariſtotle well obſerves , that 
among Animals, Man alone is of an ereed Stature, and.adds, 
That it is becauſe hts Nature hath ſomething in it of Divine: 
Officium autem Divint (inters he) eſt inteligere at, ſapere: 
The Qnalifications of a Divine Being, are Underſtanding and 
Wiſdom. Andit cannot but miſ-become the dignity of ſuch a 
Creature to live Ignorant or Unſtudious of the Laws and Con= 
ſtitutions of that great Commonwealth (as divers of the An+ 
cients have not improperly ſtiled the World) whereof he is 
the eminenteſt part. And were we not lulled aſleep by Cuſtom 
or Senſuality,it could not but Trouble, as well as- it Injures a 
reaſonable Soul to Ignore che Structure and Contrivance of 
that admirably Organiz'd Body in which the lives , and to 
whoſe intervention ſhe owes the Knowledge ſhe hath of other 
Creatures. , | 
Lis true indeed, that even the generality of Men, withour 
m3king it their deſign, know fomewhat more of the Works 
of Nature, than Creatures deſticute of Reaſon, can, by the 
advantage of that Superior Faculty, which cannog, bar evea 
unurg'd, and of its own accord make ſome, though bur {lighr, 
reflections on the Information of the Senſes: Bur it thoſe im= 
preſiions be onely receiv'd and not improv'd, but rather neg- 
rp go | leeds 
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leted, andif we {contenting our ſelves with the ſuperficial 
account given us of things by their obvious Appearances and 
Qualities) are beholding for that we know, ro our Nature, 
not our Induſtrie, we faultily looſe both one of the nobleſt Im- 

aſtiared bythe Ploiments, and one of the higheſt SatisfaRions of our rational 
Similitade of a Faculty, And he that is this way wanting to himſelf, ſeems 
mn js Fs "-- tolive in.this magnificent Structure, call'd the Univerſe, nor 
rice of Cithevs unlike a Spider in a Palace, who raking notice onely of thoſe 
befide ber ws Objects that obcrude themſelves upon her Senſes, lives igno«» 
ns rant of all the other Rooms in the Houſe, ſave that wherein 
ſhe lurks; and diſcerning nothing either of the Archicecture of 
the ſtately Building, or.of the Proportion of the parts of ir 
in relation toeach other, and to the entire Structure , makes 
it her whole bulineſſe, by iatrapping of Flies, to continue an 
uſeleſle Life; or exerciſe her flf co {pin Cob.webs, which 
though conſiſting of very ſubtle Threeds, are unſerviceable 
tor any other then her own ctrifling Uſes. And that the Cons 
templation of the World, eſpecially the higher Region ot ir, 
was deſign'd for Min's Imploiment by Natures Self, eventhe 
Heathen Poet (pethaps inſtructed by Ariſtotle) could ob- 
ſerve, who ings, | | 


. Pronag, cum ſpectent Animalia cateraterram, 
Os bomini ſublime dedit, calumg, tueri 
Fuſiit, & ercitos ad fideratollere vultns. 


Wiſe Nature, framing Bruits with downward looks, 
Man with a lofty CA ſped# did endue, "Y 
And bad him Heaven with its brizht Glories view, © 


Toe 6piri- that I might annex, Pyrophilus, the Story Foſephwe tels ns in the 
Ord, Sci, A- beginning of his Fewiſh Antiquities, that twas the holy Serh 


braham, and Su» 


lomon had of 3nd his Polterity (who are in Gezeſes ſtil'd the Sons of God) 


Hans fitasfor ghat were the Inventers of Aſtrononomie, whoſe more Funda- 
tbe Study of A» 


mental Obſervations (to perpetuate them to Mankind, and 
Fe, ET {ever 
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ſeyer them from the foretold deſtructions by Fire and Water) _—— - 


they engraved upon two Pillars, the one of Brick , the other 
of Stone ; the latter of which our Hiſtorian reports to have 
been extant in Syr/4 in his time. And it is an almoſt yncon- 
troll'd tradition , that the Patriarch, whom God vouchſates 
to ſtile hi Friend, was the firſt teacherof Aſtronomy and Phy- 
loſophie to the Zgyprians, from whom, long afterwards, the 
Grecians learn'd theme Beroſws himſelf records him to have 
been skill'd in the Science of the Stars, as he is cited by Foſe- 
phus, (Ant lib.1.c.8,)whoalitleatter ſpeaking of Abraham 
and che Egyptians, expreſly affirms, that Numerorum ſcientians 
& fiderum benignt illis communicavit: Nam ante Abrahami ad 
ſe aduentum, e/Egyptii rudes erant hujuſmods diſciplinarum 
que 4 Chaldgis adeEgyptios profedte, hinc ad Gracos tandem 
pervenerunt, - : | 

' Bar, Pyrophilis, to put it out of queſtion that the ſublimeſt 
reaſpn needs not mzke the Pofleſſor of ic think che Study of 
Phyfiologiean employment below him, that Unequall'd.So- 
lomon, who was pronounced the Wiſeſt of mea by their omni- 
ſcient Author, did not onely Juſtifie the ſtudy of Natural 
Philoſophie by addicting himſelf co ic, but ennobled ir by 
teachiog it, and purpoſely compoſing of itthoſe matchleſſe 
Records of Nature, from which I remember ſome Jewiſh Au. 
thors relate 4riforle to have borrowed diverſes which (if it be 
true) may well be ſuppoſed eo be the choiceſt pieces that a. 
dorn'd his Philoſophie, and which Providence perhaps depriv'd 
the World of, upon ſuch a {core as it did the Jews of the Body 
of Hoſes, leſt men ſhould Idolize it, or, as lome Rabbies are 
pleas'd ro inform us, leſt vicious men ſhould venture upon all 
kinds of Intemperance, out of Confidence of finding out by the 
helpot thoſe excellent Writings the Cure of all che diſtem- 
pers their difſoluteneſle ſhoujd produce. 

And, Pyrophilus, yet a litle further to diſcoyer to You the 
Delighttulneſſe of the Contemplations of Natures workes, 
Give me leave to mind You of their almoſt unimaginable Va- 
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riety, 2sof a Propertie that ſhould me thinks not faintly re- 
-— ——__ Natural Philoſophy to curious and active Inrelle- 
uals. | | 
| For moſt other Sciences , at leaſt as they are wont to be 
of the delight ©aught, are ſo narrow and ſo circumſcrib'd , that he who has. 
tba: may ariſe read one ofthe beſt andrecenteſt Syſtems of them, thall find 
Fen +4: little in the other Books publithe on thoſe ſabjets, bar dif- 
jeets which © Ooh _— _ . 

Nature produces £0iS'd repetitions $5 and a diligent Scholar may in no long 

time learn as much as the Profeſſors themſelves can teach him, 
But the objeas of Natural Philoſophy, being as many as 
the Laws and works of Nature are, ſo various and ſo num- 
berleſle, thatifa man had the Age of AMethuſelah to ſpend, 
he might ſooner want Time than Matter, for his Contempla- 
tions: and ſo pregnant: is each of that vaſt mulcitude of 
Creztures, that make up the Naturaliſts Th:me, with uſeful 
matter toemploy Mens ſtudcie, that I dare ſay, tht the whole 
life of a Philoſopher ſpent in that alone, would be roo ſhore 
to give a full and perfe& account of the Natural Properties 
and Uſes of any one of ſeveral Minerats, Plants, or Animals 
that I could name. Tis an almoſt incredible variety of Ve- 
getables, that the teeming Earth, impregnated by God's Pro. 
ducat Terra,does in ſeveral Regions produce. Botaniſts have 
a pretty while ſince, reckon'd up neer 6000 SubjeRs of the 
Vegetable Kingdom; ſince when, divers other not deſcribed 
gerablc King- Plants have been obſerved by Herbziſts, the chief of which 
7 will, I hope, be ſhortly communicated to the World, by that 

Curious and Diligent Botaniſt my induſtrious Acquaintance, 

Dr. How, to whom I not long fincepreſented a peculiar and 


That the be a- 
bove 6000 ſub- 
acts of the ve- 


Of an excilent excellent kind of Pepper, whoſe Shell gaſtes not unlike Cin- 


Jama'ca Pe)? o2mon, and ſmels ſo like Cloves, that with the OJour I have 
aewly bi0uz?t os , 3 . R 
zer, © deceived many, which he confeſt to be new even to himz it 
having been lately gathered in Famaica(where it abounds) and 
preſented me by the inquifitive Commander of the Eng]:(h 
Forces there. And yet, Pjrophilzs, this great variety of Sim- 
ples could got deter either Agcieat or Modern Inquirers from 
writing 
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witing entire Treatiſes of ſome particular Ones. | So Pliny Of drove fagb 


rels us,” That Themiſox the Phyſician publiſht a Volume (for 7.;; 1vge rreas 
ſo he call'd it )of that vulgar and deſpiſed Herb called Plantatn, !iſes 19 unſold 
So,the ſame *Authoyur tels us, That: Amphilechus writ a Vo- |"p1.. 1, 25s 
lume De Medica Herba, & Cytiſe: and King <F»64 another, cap.s, — | 
of a ſort of Nymphes by him found on Mouarc A429, And _ OR 
in our Times , not to yzfention thoſe many Books that have ; 19, 1, +5; 
been written by Phyficians, of the ſtructure of Mans Body, < 7+ 

end De Uſu partium, Carolus Roſenbergius writ ſome Years 

ſince an entire Book of Roſes, which he calls his Rhodologia: 

Martinws Blochwitius ftnce publiſhed another Book of t:lder, 

under the Title of C4 natomia Sambuci, Among the Chys» 

miſts, CAngelzs Sala publiſhed in diſtinct Treatiſes his Yitrio- 

logia, Tartarologia, Saccharologia. Untzeru alio writ peculi- 

ar Trats De Mercurio, De Sulphure, De Sale, And Para* 

celſus himſelf vouchſafed diſtin Treatiſes to Hypericon, Per- a 
ſicarta, Heltborws, and ſome other particular Plants. Baſolins How;wany treas 
Falentinus Cone of the moſt knowing and Candid Chymical fo _— 
Writers) publiſh long fince an excellent Treatiſe of Antime- n1,which yet bas. 
ay, inſcrib'd Carrus Triumphals Antimonit z but though in 0 een poifett. 
his other he hath alſo caught us diverſe other things concerning. ? #9" 
it, yet he left ſo much undiſcovered in Antimony, that Angelus. 

Saia was thereby emboldned to publiſh his Anatomia Anti- 

»0nit, And Hamer us Poppins (if that be his true name,) 70- 

hanns Tholdius, and the Experienced Alexander Yan Suchten, 

thoughe fir to wrice entire Treatiſes of that ſame Minerals 

by which ifthey ſeem to Eclipſe the diligence of B4{/ius, ar 

leaſt they bore witnefle to his Judgment: for modeſtly invi- 


_ ting bis Readers to makefurther Enquiries into the Natureand 


Prepar3tions of that abſtruſe. Migeral, he ' gives this account 
of his leaving many things unmentioned, 7 hat the ſhortneſſe of 
Life makes it impoſſible for one man throughly to learn Anti- 
mony.,in which every day ſomething of ntw is diſcovered, And 
I remember, that having lately givena Chymiſt , upon his 
requeſt, lome DizeRiong tor draiing, por an imaginary Mer- 

f: | cury 
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of i phrmade of Antimonie, as thoſe which are wont to be tanght by 
=, 7 Anne Chymiſts, but a real Agid Quick-filver 4 he ſome dayes fince 
brought me abouc an Ounce of it (which Yon may -command 
when You pleaſe) as the firſt Fruits of '[DireQions, differing e- 
nough from thoſe which T have hithercomee wich in Authors, 
A peculiar way likewiſe of ſeparating from Antimony, nor 
ſuch a Subſtance as thoſe which are Iimproperly as vulgarly 
h call'd Anrimonial Sulphurs, but a really combuſtible Body, 
And e207” which looks and burns ſo like common Brimſtone , thac it is 
of Aatimeny tht not eaſily diſtinguiſhable from it, we ſhall elſewhere, God wil- 
-" io Fg ling, Pyrophilus, teach You, And Iremember, thar whereas 

Aary 0/191/:08, : . . . . . 
according tothe way mentioned by Baſilizs in his Currus Trie 
«mphals, and both generally cranſcrib'd by Authors, and for- 
merly praQis'd by our felves,the TinRureof the Glaſle of An- 
tinomte 1s very tedious to make, being to be drawn with Spi- 
rit of Vinegar, I once made a Merſfruum to draw it more expe- 

* ditiouſly, which having not hitherto mer with in any of the 

- + cata Authors I haverezd,[ ſhall not conceal from You. Taking then 
Gl:ſs, with the Barbitrary quantity of the beſt French Verdegrece, and diſtil- 
entire proceſs 10 Jing it orderly ina Rrong naked Fire, I found the extorted Li- 
araw it, quor toextract(even inan ordinary digeſting heat) from pow- 
dred Antimonial Glaſs, a Bloud-red TinQure in three or four 

hours; and my Curioſity leading me to abſtrat the Merſtru- 

«m from the tinging Powder, andput ir again upon pulveriz'd 

- Glaſs, I toundir again highly tia&ed in very tew hours. And 
proſecuting the Experiment, I found that by drawing off the 
Mecnſ{truum, and digeſting Spirit of Wine upon the remaining 

Calx, I could ſoon obtain a red TinQure, or Solution; from 

which ſome Chymiſts, if I ſhould tell chem what T have now 

told You, would perhaps expect: no ordinary Medicine, Bur 

this, I ſuppoſe, you will think lefle ſtrange, than that with a Li- 

quor eaſily ſeparated, by a way which I may elſewhere teach 
 You,from an obvious Vegetable,of which You may ſafely ezt 
a whole Poundat a Time, I have drawn a deep red Tincture, 
even from crude Antimony, and that in not many hours, and 
without heat. os | = Ani 
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And to theſe Experiments of Antimony, I mighe (partly 

from the communication of my Friends,and partly. from ſome 
trials of my own) adde divers other undivulg'd Experiments 

relating to that Mineral, ifit were not now more ſeaſonable, 

reſerviog them for other PaÞers, to mind You, Thar the 

Learned Xircherws hath enriche us with a great Volume in |, _. 
Folio, of Light and Shadows; and another in 2warto, of tha, —_ 
Load: ſtone: and yet none of theſe have ſg exhauſted the Subs Kircher, wis 
jeds they have treated of, but that an afrer- Enquirer may be — 
able to recruit cheir Obſervations with many new ones, perhaps of te Load-ſtous 
more numerous or more conſiderable than the former: As at* 

ter our Learned Country.man Gzlbertws had written a Volume 

of the Load- ſtone, the Jeſuite Cabems was not by that deterr'd 

f.om writing another ot the (ame Subjet: And though ſince 

Cabews, the [ngenious Kircherws have fo largely proſecuted it 

in his Voluminous Ars Magnetics, yet he has not reap'd his 

Field.ſo clean, bur. that a careful Gleaner may ſtill find Ears 

enough ro make ſome Sheaves, And whac I have lately tried 

or ſeen, makes me think it very poſlible to recruit thoſe many 

of Kircherws, with ſome further Magnetical Experiments un- 

mentioned in his Book, Andl{ have, the very day I writ this, 

madein that admirable Stone a not-inconſiderable Experi- 

ment, nor extant (that I remember) there: For taking an ob- 

Jong Load. ſtone, and heating it red-hot, I found the atcracive 

Faculcie in not many Minutes, either altogether aboliſhr, or 

ar leaſt ſo impaired and weakned , that I was ſcarce, if at all, 
able co diſcerp it. Butchis hath been obſerved, though not |, 

ſo faithfully related; by more than one, wherefore I ſhall adde, ER 


That by retrigerating this red.hot Loadſtone either North tc:9 undiſco- 
or South, I found that I could give its Extreams a Polarity (if 7 of that 


I ray ſo ſpeak)which they would readily diſplay upon an exci- 
ted Needle freely plac'd in £quilibriam: And not only ſo,but 
I could by refrigerating the fame end ſometime North, and 
ſometime South, ja a very ſhort time change the Poles of the 
Load-ſtone at pleaſure, making that which was a Quarter of 

an 


Stone, 


{ 
- 
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2n honr before the North-pole, become the-South; and on 


the contraryj 'the formerly Southern- Pole become the Nor» 
'thern. And this change'was wrought on the Load: ſtone, not 


onely by cooling it directly North and South, but by cooling 
it perpendicularly ; that end of it which was contiguous to 
the-Ground growing the Northern Pole, and ſo-(according 


.to the Laws Magnetical}' drawing fot the South end of the 


That adm'rab'e 
Speculations may 


- ariſeſrom the 


moſt deſpicab'e 
produttions of 
Nature. 


Needle; and that which was remoteſt from ir, the contrary 
one: As if indeed the Terreſteial Globe were, 2s ſome Magne- 
tick Philoſophers have ſuppos'd it, but a Great Mages, lince 
irs Efluvioms are able, in ſome Caſes, to impart a Magne- 
tick Faculty ro the Loadſtone it felt, Some other Experi- 
meats of this nacure, 'not extant in Krcherns , we may have 
elſewhere fit opportunity co mention. And indeed, that A- 
nigmatical Mineral (if I may ſo call it) the Load-ſtone, is a , 
ſubje ſo fertile in Rarities, that I. hear, he himſelf is Re- 
printing rhat accurate Treatite, with new and large Additi= | 
ONs. | , 

 Noraore the ſmalleſt and moſt deſpicavle produftions of 
Nature ſo barren, bur that they are capable both ro invite our 
Speculations, and to recompenſe them. Pl/izy in the eleventh 
Book of his Natural Hiſtory-, where he treats of Inſects, is 
2lictle after the entrance, tranſported with an unwonted admi- 
ration of the Workmanſhip of Nature in them: Nuſquam 
alibs (ſayes he) ſpeitatiore Nature rerum artificio: 1n nothing 
elſwhers (faith he) « the workmanſhip of Nature more remark- 
able then in the come xture of theſe little Creatures. And after a 


Wonder, not unworthy a Philoſopher, be concltides, Reruns 


Natura nuſquam mags quam in minimy tota eff; Nature inher 
whole Power is never more wholly ſeen than in her ſmalleſt works: 
To which Epiphonema he addes this ſober and Philoſophical 
Admonition: 2uapropterg quaeſo ne hec legentes, quoniam tx 
hu ſpernunt multa, etiam relata faſiidio damnent, cum in cone 
templatione Natur nihil poſsit vidert ſupervacaneum: Where- 
fore 1 would requeſt the Peruſers of theſe Diſcoarſes, = * 

Ts though 
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though the ſubjefts wt treat of are contemptible in their eyes, they 
would not therefore diſdain the relations we ſhall make of them 
ſince nothing onght to ſeems ſuperfluous in the contemplation of Na- 
ture. | remember that it is from the conſideration of ſo diſpi- 
cable a partas theskin of the Sole of the Foot, that Galen takes 
occaſion to m3gnifie the Wiſdom of God in thoſeexcellent 
terms that we ſh3ll have occaſion to mention hereafter. And,as 
he ſays rarely well, though ſome Creatures ſeem made of much 
courſer Stuff then others, yet even in the vileſt the Makers Art 
Shines through the deſpicableneſs of the Matter. For Idiots 
admire in things the Beauty of their Materials, bur Arciſts that 
of the Workmanſhip:co which after a great ceal of Philoſopht« 
call diſcourſe, he adds, Neque oculo nec cerebro deterius e5F pes 
conſtrucius,fi ntraq, pars ad adtiones,cuſms gratia fuit fatta,ſe 
habeat optime; neg, cerebrum ſine pede ſe probe haberet, neque pes 
(ine cerebro: Eget enim,opinor, illad wehiculs,hic autem ſenſu: 
Nor u« the Foot worſe contriv'd then the Brain or Eye , provided 
each part be duly diſpoſ'd for the performance of the ations to 
which it was deſign'd: Since the Brain could not conveniently 
want the Foot, nor the Foot the Brain. For, I conceive, that one 
ſtands in need of a ſupport for local motion, and the other of a 
ſource from whence to derive the faculties of Feeling, To which 
we may annex that Judicious reaſoning of Ariſtotle, who deſcens 
ding from the contemplation of the ſublimer Works of Na= 
eure,to treat of the Parts of Animals, thus endeavors to keep 
his Readers from thinking that the Obje& of it moſt render 
that Enquiry deſpicable: Reftat(ſays he) ut de animanti Nature 
differamns; And having ſet down thoſe Words which you have 
not long ſince read in connection to theſe, he thus proſecutes his 
diſcourſe : Quamobrem, viliorum animalium diſputationem per- 


' penſunemh, faſtidio quodam puerili ſpreviſie, moleſteh, tuliſſe di» 


gum nequaquameſt:Cum nulla res ſit Nature,in qua non mirant= 
dum aliquod habeatur. Et quod Heraclitum ferunt dixiſſe ad eos, 
qui cum alloqui eum villent, quod fort? in Caſa furnaria quadam 
caloris gratia ſedentems Wide ent, accedere temperarunt, ingreds 

D enim 
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_ 
enim eos fidenter juſſit; Duoniam, inquit ne huic quidem loco Dii 
deſunt immortales, Hoc idem in indaganda quog, natura animan- 
tium faciendumeſt. Aggreds ewim quaque fine ullo pudore debe- 
mu;cum in omnibus Nature numen, & honeſtum pulchramg, in- 
fit Ingenium: Wherefore it i altogether unſeemly to rejeft with a 
kind of Chilatſh nicitie,or be offended at the Diſcourſe and Specus 
lation of inferior Animals; Since there & nothing in all Nature, 
but containes in it ſomewhat worthy of Admiration. And as it 6 
recorded of Heraclitus, that ſeeing ſome perſons deſirous to ſpeak 
with him,refuſed to approach towards him, becauſe they beheld him 
warming himſelf in a miſerable Cottage , he bad them come in 
without ſcraple, ſince here alſo ( ſaith be ) are the Immortal Gods 
preſent: Soinlike manner ought.we to be highly perſwaded of the 
Dignity of Animals,when we make Enquiries tnto their Natures, 
Which we ought in no wiſe to beaſham'd of; ſince the mighty Power 
and laudable Wiſdom of Nature & conſpicuous in all things, Nay 
Paracelſus himſelf, as haughty as he was, was Philoſopher e- 
nough not to diſdain to write a Book De Myſterizs Vermium; 
wherein,though according to His manaer he hath ſet down ma- 
ny extravagances,he is more Candid in the Delivery of (cverall 


#at ever God Remedies ( which Experience hath recently taught us ro be | 


has thought wor- 
ty of mahing, 
21an ſhould not 


more effe&uall then probable) then in moſt other of his Wri- 
tings: And in that Treatiſe he juſtly reprehends the Lazineſle 


think wworthy and Pride of thoſe Phyſitians, who not only neglect and (corn 


of ;nowing. 


d Natural 


Enquiries of Nature themſelves: but when the fruits of fuch En- 
quiries are preſented them by others, inſtead of a gratefull ac- 
ceptance, receive them with contempt and derifion. To which 
a while after he adds, what is moſt true, That God hath Created - 
nothing ſo vile, deſpicable, abjett, or filthy in the World, that may 
not make for the health and Uſe of May, And certainly what ever 
God himſelfe has been pleaſed co think worthy his Making, its 
Fellow-creature, Man,ſhould not think unworthy of his Kno* 


- ing» Nor is it adiſparagement to a Humane Notion, to repre- 


ſent a Creature, which has the Honour tohave been framed ac- 
cording to a Divine 1dca:and therefore the wiſeſt of Men in His 


(19) 

N2tural Hiſtory, ſcruples not to write as well of abje&t Repril's 
as of Lions, -Eagles, Elephants, and other Noble Animals : and 
did not only Treat of the call Cedars of Lebanon, but that Ceſpi- 
cable Plant ( whatever it be that is deſigned by the Hebrew 
Ezob ) which growes out of the Wall. For my part, If I durſt 
thigke my Actions fic ro be Examples, I ſhould tell you, thacT 
have been ſo far from that effemiaite ſquemiſhnefſe, that one 
of the Philoſophicall Treatiſes, for which | have been gathering 
Experiments,is of the Nature and Ute of Dungs. And though 
my condition does (God be praiſed )enable me to make Expe- 
riments by others Hands; Yet I have not been ſo nice as to de- 
cline diſleting Dogs, Wolves, Fiſhes, andeven Rats and Mice, 
with my owne Hands. Nor when Iam ia my Laboratory do I 
ſcruple with them naked to handle Lute and Charcoale, 

I ſhould here, Pyrophzlzs,ceaſe toentertain you with Diſcour- 
ſes of the pleaſancneſſe of Natural Philoſophy, but that I reme- 
ber I have not yer told you, that the ſtudy of Phyftology is not 
only delightful, as it reaches us ro Know Nature, bur alſo as ic 
teaches us in many Caſes to Maſter 8& Command her, For the 
true Nacuraliſt (as we ſhall ſee hereafter ) does not only Know 
many things, which other men Ignore, bat can perform many 
things which other men cannot Doe; being enabled by his skill 
not barely to underſtand ſeveral Wonders of Nature, bur alſo 
partly to 1mitate, and partly to multiply and improve them. 
And how naturally we affect the Exerciſe of this Power over 
the creatures may appear in the delight children take to do ma= 
ny things (which we may have occalion to mention elſewhere) 
that ſeem to proceed from an Innate Propenſity to pleaſe 
themſelves inimitating or changing the ProduRtions of Nature, 


And ſure 'cis 'a great Honour that the Indulgent Creator a _ _— 
vouchſafes co Naturaliſts, that though he gives them nor the; 7p, patgie 
power to produce one Atome of Matter, yet he allowes themzives the moſre- 


the power co introduce ſo many Formes (which Philoſophers "_ Stadiers of 


teach to be nobler then Matter)and work ſuch changes among * 
the Qreatures,that if Adar _ now alive, and ſhould Survey 
AL IL (206 : edt Broad has 
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that great Variety of Man's Productions, that is to be foundin 
the ſhops of Artificers,the Laboratories of Chymiſts, & other 
well- furniſhed Magezines of Art,he would admire to fee what 
anew world,as it were, or ſet of Things has been added to the 
Primitive Creatures by the Induſtry of his Poſtericy, 

And though ir be very true, that man is but the Miniſter of 
Nature,2nd can but duely apply Agents to Patients (che reſt of 
the Work being done by the applyed Bodies themſelves ) yet 
by his skill in making thoſe Applications, he is able ro perform 
{ach things as do not only giye him a Power to Maſter Crea- 
tures otherwiſe much ſtronger then himſelte; but may enable 
one man to do ſuch wonders,as another man ſhall think he can- 
not ſufficiently admire. As the poor Indians lookt upo the Spi- 
niards as more then Men, hecauſe the knowledg they had of che 
Properties of Nitre, Sulphur and Charcoale duely mixt, ena- 
bled them to Thunder and Lighten ſo fatally, when they plea- 
ſed. And this Empire of Man,as a Nataraliſt, over theCreatares 
may perchance be to a Philoſophical Soul preſerved by reaſon 
untainted with Vulgar Opinions, of a much more ſatisfatory 
kind of Power or Soveraignty then that for which ambitious 
Mortals are wont {o bloodily to contend, For oftentimes this 
Latter being commonly but the Gitt of Narure,or Preſent of 
Fortune, and but too often the Acquiſt of Crimes, does no 
more argue any true worth or noble ſuperiority in the poſlefior 
of it,then it argues one Brafſe Counter to be of a better Met- 
tal than its Fellows,in that it is choſen out to ſtand in the Ac- 
count for many Thouſand Pounds more then any of them. 
W hereas the Dominion that Phy ſiologie gives the Proſperovs 
Studier of it (befices that it is wont to be innocently acquired, 
by being the Effet of his knowledge) is a Power that becomes 


Manas Man. And to an ingenious ſpirit,the Wonders he per- 


tormes bring perchance a higher ſatisfaction, as they are Proofes 
of his Knowledge, then as they are Productions of his Power,or 
even bring Acceſſions to. his Store, 
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ESSAY II 


OF THE. SAME. 


T next Advantage, Pyrophilus, that we mention'd That the brow: 


che Knowledge of Nature to bring to the Minds of '*42eof Natur, > 
excites and che« L 


Men, is, That therein it excites and cheriſhes Devo- ;jq,; aeration. 


tion; Which when I ſay, Pyroph.I forget not that chere 

are ſeverall Divines ( and ſome of them Eminent ones) that 
out ofa Holy Jealouſte( as they think ) for Religion, labour 
to deterre men from addiaing themſelves to ſerious and tho- 
rough Enquiries into Nature, as from a Study unſafe for a 
Chriſtian, andlikely roend in Atheiſme, by making it poſſi» 
ble for Men ( thae I may propoſe to you their OpjeRion as 
much to its Advantage as I can) to give themſelves ſuch an 
Account of all the Wonders of Nature, by the ſingle Know- 
ledge of Second Cauſes, as may bring them to disbelieve the 
Neceſlicy of a Firſt. And certainly, Pyrophilas, if this Ap- 
prehenſion were well grounded, I ſhould think the threat- 
ned Evill ſo conſiderable, that inſtead of inviting you to the 
Study of Naturall Philoſophy , I ſhould very earneſtly La- 
bour to diflwade you from it. For I, that had much rather 
bave Mea not Philoſophers then not Chriſtians , ſhould be 
better content to ſee you ignore the Myſteries of Nature then 
deny the Author of it. But though the Zeal of their Inten- 
tions keep Me from harbouring any unfavourable Opinion 
of the Perſons of theſe Men, yet the Prejudice that might re- 
dound from their Doctrine (if generally received ) both to 
the Glory ot God from the Creatures , and to the Eppire of 
Rs rods 


The Ends of 
Gods Creation : 
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Man over them, forbids Me to leave their opinion nnanſwer'd, 
though I am Sorry that the Neceſſity of Vindicating the Stu- 
dy I recommend to You from ſo heinous a crime as they have 
accus'd it of, will compel me to Theologize ina Philoſophical 
Diſcourſe: which that I may do, with as much Brevity as the 
Weight and Exigency of my Subject will permit, I ſhall Con» 
rent my ſelfe onely in the Explication of my own Thoughts, to 
hint to you the grounds of Anſwering what is alledg'd againſt 
them. 

And firſt, Pyrophilus, I muſt premiſe, That though it may 
be a Preſumption in Man, ( who to uſe a Scripture Expreſſion, 
Is but of Teſterday, and knows Nothing, becanſe his Dayes upon 
the Earth are but as 4 ſhadow ) preciſely and peremptorily to 
define all the Ends and Aimes of the Omniſcient God in His 
Great Work of the Creation; Yet, perhaps,it will be no great 
venture to ſuppoſe that art leaſt in the Creating of the Sabluna- 
ry World,and the more conſpicuous Stars, two of God's Prin- 
cipal ends were, the Manifeſtation of His own Glory , and the 
Good of Men. For the Firſt of theſe z The Lord hath made all 
things for himſelfe,(aies the Preacher, For of Him, and through 
Him,and to Him, are all things, faies the Apoſtle. And, Thou 
haſt Created all things, and for Thy Pleaſure they are and were 
Createa,ſay the twenty four Proſtrate Elders (Repreſentatives, 
perhaps,of the whole Church of both Teſtameats, propagated 
by the Twelve Patriarchs, and the like number of Apoſtles) 
to their Creatour , which Truth, were it requiſite, might 


be further confirmed by ſeveral other Texts, which to de. 


cline needlefle prolixity, I here forbeare to inſiſt oa , Con- 
ſonantly to this we hear the Pſalmiſt Proclaming that The 
Heavens Declare the Glory of God, and the Firmament ſheweth 
his Handy Workes. To which purpoſe we may alſo obſerve, 
that though Man were not Created till thecloſe of the Sixt 
Day(the Refidene's Arrivall being Obligingly Suſpended till 
the Palace was made ready to entertain Him ) yet thac none 


of God's works might want Intelligent SpeRators and Ads 
; mirers | 
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mirers, the Angels were Created the Firſt Day,as Divines 
generally infer from the Words of God in Fob ; pphere waſt 
hos when 1 laid the Foundations of the Earth ? and alittle after: 
When the Morning Stars ſang together, and all the Sons of God 
ſhouted for Foy, Where by the Morning Stars and Sons 0 
Go&are ſuppos'd to be meant the newly Created Angels; one 
of whoſeearlieſt exerciſes was, it ſeems , to applaud the Crea- 
ction,and take thence occaſion ro fing Hymnes to the Almighe 
tie Author of it- 1 ſhould nor, Pyrophilas, adde any thing fur- 
ther on this ſubject, but that having ſince the writing ot theſe 
thoughts met with a Diſcourſe of Sexece's, very conſonant 
to ſome of them, I ſuppoſe it may tend to your delight as 
well as to their advantage, if I preſent you ſome of the Truths 
you have ſeen in my courſer Language, dreſt up in his finer 


f Ted.a3:597 


and happier Expreflions. Curioſum nobs ( ſaith he ) natura Sen, de! Ori, 
ingenium dedit, & arts ſibi pulthritndimiſq, conſcia ſpettato- Sap.3 


A — 


(24) 
— 564xnb quid Deo preftat? nt tanta ejus Opera fine tiſte 
nt. | 

That Mans od And to proceed to that which we have formerly aſſign'd 
; dv; hens for the Second End of the Creation; That much of this Vi- 
ture, fible World was'made for the uſe of Man, may. appear , not 
only from the time of his Creation ( already takennotice of ) 
and by the Commiſſion given to the firſt Progenitors of 
Mankinde , to repleniſh the Barth and ſubdueit , and to have 
Dominion over the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fouls of the 
Air , and over all the Earth, and over every living thing that 
Gen,1, 28. 29; ©reepeth or moveth on the Earth : But alſo by God's making 
thoſe noble and vaſt Luminaries, and other Bodies that adorn'd 
the Skie togive light upon the Earth, though inferior to 
them in Dimenſions , and to divide between the Day and be- 
Gen.141416. tween the Night, and to be for Signes,and for Seaſons , and for 
Dates, and for Tears? Tothis agrees that Paſſage in the Pro- 
pher Thus ſaith the Lord that Created the Heavens, God him- 
ſelfe that form'd the Earth, and madce it, He hath eſtabliſhed it , 
He Created it not in Vaine, He formedit to be Inhabited, &c, 
And the Inſpired Poet ſpeaks of Man's Dignity in very com- 
prehenſive Termes, For thou ( ſaies he to his Maker ) baſb 
Prut.c..s Made himlittle lower then the Angels, and haſt Crowned him 
"eje5%* with Glory and Honours Thow madeſt him to have Dominion 
over the Y Works of thy Hands, thou haſt put all thines under his 

Feet. 
Gen.2.28.26, The ſame truth may be confirm'd by divers other Texts; 


1.45.28; 


29. 
Pſal.$.7. 
Heb.2.7, fore [ ſh3ll rather obſerve, that conſonantly thereunto , God 


Job.5.3- was pleaſed to conſider man ſo much more then the Creatures 


H » &0 3, . bo . . 
92+29.*7* made for him , that he made the Sun ir ſelf at one time to _ 


22, . . . 
Rom,8.23 ſtandſtill, and at another time to goe back, and divers times 


2Cer-2-222 madethe parts of the Univerſe forget their Nature, or At 


FUR-43- contrary to itz; And has ( in ſumme) vouchſated to alter by 


Miracles the Courſe of Nature, for the inſtruction or relief 
of Man ( As when the Fire ſulpended its deſtryive Opers 
—- 


which it might here prove tedious to inſiſt on. And there- 
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tion; whilſt the three reſolute Jewes, with their ProteRor, 


walkt unharm'd in the middefſt of thoſe flames that deſtroy'd , King.6.5,6; 


the Kindlersz and as the heavy Iron, emerg'd up to the (wim- 
ming piece of Wood, miraculouſly by Eliſhs made Magne- 
tical,) And you may alſo, Pyrophzilws,take notice, that when 
Adam had tranſgreſled, immediatly the ground was curſed for 
his ſake. And asitis not unuſual in Humine juſtice to raze 
the very houſes of Regicides and reſembling Traitorsz ſo 
when the provocations of Sodom [well'dhigh enough to reach 
Heaven, God did not onely deſtroy the Iahabicaars from the 
Face of the Earth, bur. tor the Inhabitants Sins deſtroy'd the 
very face of the Earth. So when in Noah's time a Deluge 
of Impiety call'd fora Deluge of Waters, God looking upon 
the living Creatures as made for the Uſe of Man, ſtuck not to 
Deſtroy them with him, and for him , bur involy'd in his 
Ruine all choſe Animals .chat were not neceflary to the per- 


- peruation of the Species, and the Sacrifice due for Noah's pre- 


ſervation. Aad ſo when (in the-laſt dayes) che Earth ſhall 
be repleniſh'd with thoſe Scoffers mention'd by St. Peter, 
who will walk after their own Luſts, and deride the ExpeQati- 
on of God's foretold coming to. judg and punith the Ungod- 
ly, their Impiety ſhall be as well puniſht as filenc'd by the un- 
expected Flames (perhaps haſtned by that very impiety) that 
ſhall either Deſtroy or Transfigure the World, For as by 
the Law of Moſes, the Leprous Garment which could nor 
be recovered by being waſht in Water, was to be burnt inthe 


| Fire; ſo the World, which the Deluge could not Cleanſe, a 


general Conflagration muſt Deſtroy. 
Nor is reaſon it ſelf backward to countenance what we 


teach, For itis no great Preſumption to conceive, that the The [ame rrored 
| reſt of the Creatures were made for Man, 
: the Viſible World is able to enjoy, uſe, and relliſh many of 
: the other. Creatures, and to diſcern the Omniſcience, Al- 


mightineſſe,and Goodneſs of their Author in them, and re> 
curn Him praiſes for them. Tis not for themſelves that the 
E : | Rubies 
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748,10, 


Lev. 13.5455: 


by Reaſon and 
ſince He alone of Anthority, 26« 


27,28, 


(26) 
Rubies flame, other Jewels ſparkle, the Bezar-ſtone is Anti- 
dotal; nor is it for their own advantage that fruitful Trees 
ſpend and exhauſt themſelves in Annnal Profuſions. The 
Light which he diffuſes through the World is uſeleſle ro the 
Sun himſelf, whoſe inanimate Being makes him incapable of 
delighting in his own ſplendor; which he receives but to convey 
it to the Ezrth, and other by him illuminated Globes: whence 

Mow the Sue Probably the Hebrews ca}l'd him Shemeſh, which Grammi- 

boar rians derive from the Root Shemaſh, ſignifying, in the Chal- 

of the vaiverſe, dean Tongue, to ſerve, or miniſter to; the Sun being the 
great Miniſter of Nature,and Servant general of the Univerſe, 
And as Animals alone among the Creatures ſeem to have a 
proper ſenſe of, and complacency in, their own Being; ſo 
Man alone among Animals is endowed with Reaſon, ar leaſt 
ſuch a pitch of ir, as by which he can diſcern God's Creatures 


to be the Gifts of God, and refer them to their Creatoy's 


Glory. This Truth I find not onely embrac'd by Chriſtians, 

| but afſented to even by Jewes and Heathenss Among the 
In Probl. de TJewes, my Learned Acquaintance, Maraſſeh Ben 1ſrael, pro» 
T feſſedly labours to prove it by Scripture and Tradition, 
(though in ſome of his Arguments he might appear more a 
Philoſopher, ithe would have appear'd lefſe a Rabbi) 2nd a- 

mong other paſſages I remember he all: adges that, wherein 

the Wiſe man ſayes (as our Tranſlators Engliſh it) That the 
 Righteows is an everlaſting Foundation, which he renders, Fu- 

Prov; 10- 25, ftrs eft columna WMunai, The Fuſt man « the Pillar of the 
Gen.6.9. World. And indeed if the Context did not ſomewhat 
disfavour the Interpretation , the Hebrew words [:zaddik 

9c[6d 014m] would well enough bear the ſenſe affign'd them. 
Congruouſly whereunto I remember, that when Noah (who 

2 Per, 2, 5, Is call din Scripturea Righteous man, and «pt DMrgonwn;, 2 
Herald, or Preclaimer of Righteouſneſſe) ofter'd up that 

noble Sacrifice of all the forts of clean Beaſts and Fowles , as 


a Thank- offering for the Reprieve of the World, God is ſaid _ 
to have ſmelled a ſavonr of Reſt, and to have reſolved = his 
y _ TT" pan 


Heart never to Curſe the ground for Man's fake, but to cons Gen.8, 21, 22; 
rinue the vicifficades of Summer, and Winter, Day, and 
Night, &. as long 35 the Earth ſhall remain. And among 
the Philoſophers themſelves, the Truth we are now mani- 
feſting, has not been altogetherignor'd, For though Sexecs 
ſomewhere , more wittily thangruely, ſaies, Nox canſa mundo 
ſumus hyemem aſtatem4, referendi; ſuas iſta ltges habent, qui» 
Nims nos ſuſpicimus, fs digni nobs 
wvidemur, propter quos tanta moveantur: yet Lactaniins (not 
to mention other Authors) tels us, that the Stoick generally 
believed the World to have been made for Man. Yeraeſt (ayes 
he) ſententia Stoicorum, qui aiunt noſftra cauſa Mundum fuiſſe 
conſtrulkum. Omnia enim quibus conſtat, queh, generat ex ſe 
Mundus , ad utilitatem hominis accommodata ſunt. 
neca himſelf ſpeaks elſewhere almoſt as if he had read and be- 
lieved the beginning of Geneſis: 
gentism nos genuere, quibus tam multa genuerant: Cogitawit e* 
nim n0s ante Natura quam fecit. 

Nor were the Stoicks the onely Philoſophers,to whom the 
Contemplzrion of the Univerſe diſcover'd this end of it. For 
to inſtance now in Cicero onely; 
that great Orator) effectum eſſe mundum? Eorum ſcilicet Ani- 
mantium, que ratione niuntur: Hi ſunt Dii & Homines, quibus 
profetto nihil eſt melizes. | 

Having thus premiſed, Pyrophiles, that two of Gods prin» 
cipal aims in the Creation, were the manifeſtation of his own 
Glorious Attributes, and the Welfare of his nobleſt Viſible 
Creature, Man, it will not be perhaps difficulc for You to 
- Ciſcern, that thoſe who labour ro deter men from ſedulous 
Enquiries into Nature, do (though grant, deſigalcſly) rake 
| - -—oqz which tends to defeat God of both thoſe mention'd 
Ends. | 
: Fortoſpeakfirſt tothe Laſt of them, That man's exter- 
., nhalfruitionot the Creatures, and the Delight and Accommo- 
dation which they may afford him, _ be bighly a 

2 an 


bus divina exercentur. 


Dit (fates he} non per neelis 


Duorum igitur cauſa (ayes 


(28) 
That accomm®- and impair'd by his ignorance of that Natural Philoſophy, 
light which the Wherein his Dominion over the Creatures chiefly conliſts, 
Greatures might what we ſhall ſay hereafter concerning the uſcfulneſle of the 
<a 1 _ Knowledg of Nature to humane Life, will ſufficiently evince. 
bys2e want of But ſuch an Animal fruition (if I may ſo call it) of the Works 
fool. | 7019: of Nature, affords not Man all the Good that God defign'd 
| him in them. For Religion being not onely the great Duty 


, of Man, bur the grand Inſtrument of his fucure Happineſle, 


which conſiſts inan Union with and Fruition of God, during 

that endlefle Term that ſhall ſucceed the Expiration of his 

tranfitory Life on E:rthy whatever increaſes or cheriſhes his 
Religion,deſerves to be lookt on as a great Contributer to his 
Happinefſe.- And we may therefore venture to athrme,that 

the knowledg of the Creatures does lefle advantage Men as 

it ennables him co Maſter them, than zs it Affifts him. by ad- 

miring and ſerving him,to become acceptable to their Author. 

And whatever our diſtruſtfa] Adverſories are pleas'd to fur- 

. miſe to the contrary, certainly God intended that his Crea» 

tures ſhould afford not onely Neceſſaries and Accommodati- 

ons to our Animal part, but Inſtrutions ro our Intelietual, 

That the iafru» The World is wont to be tiled not unficly by Divines, The 
—_— Chriſtian's Innez but perchance it may be alrogether as pro- 
arc- wore confi» perly call'd his Ship: for whereas both Appellations ſuppole 
derable 11a 192 him a Traveller, the Inne, though icrefreſh bim in his Jour 
Sre have f.om REY, Joes not further him in it, but rather retard bis progreſſe 
Nature :0 ow by detaining him in one place; whereas a Ship, not onely 
Anna! pat. ſerves the Paſſenger for an Inne when he is weary, bur helps 
to convey him towards his Journeys end. And according 

to this Notion, to ſuppoſe that God hath placed 1a the world 
innumerable things to feed Man, and delight him, and noneto 

iaſtruct him, were a conceit little lefle injurious ro God, than 

it were toa wiſe Merchant, that ſeads perſons he loves to 4 

tarre Countrey, to think that he would furniſh rheir Cabinets 

with plenty of Proviſions, ſoft Beds, fine Pictures, and all 


other Accommodations for their Voyage, but ſend them to 


Sea 
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Sea diſprovided of Se4-Charts, and Mariners Compaſles,and 

other requifite Helps to ſteer their Courſe by, to the defired 

hy ; - 11; Of the Hints of 
And indeed fo farre is God from being unwilling, that we m_— ye 4 

ſhould prye into his Works, that by divers Diſpenſations he /opty in the 1i- 

impoſes on us litcle lefle than a neceſficy of ſtudying them. ng rpm 

For firſt he begins the Book of Scripture with the Deſcrip- ,,prences i it 

tion of the Book of Nature; of which he not onely gives us a in other places. 

general account, to informe us that he made the World (lince 39 3% 


for that end the very firſt Verſe in the Bible might have ſuf- 
ficed) but he vouchſafes us by retaile the Narrative of each 
Dayes proceedings; and inthe two firſt Chapters of Geneſes, 
is pleas'd to give nobler hints of Natural Philoſophy than 
men are yet perhaps aware of, Though chat in moſt other 
places of che Scripture, where the Works of Nature are men 
tioned but incicently, or in order to other purpoſes, they 
areſpoken otrather in a Popular than Accurate manner, I dare 
not peremptorily deny, being unwilling to intereſſe the re- 
putation of Holy Wrir (deſign'd to teach us rather Divinicy 
than Philoſophy) in the doubtful contentions of Naturaliſts, 
about ſuch matters as may (though the Hiſtorie of the Crea- 
tion cannot) be known by the meer Light of Natural Reaſon. 
We may next obſerve, that God has made ſome knowledge 
of his Creited Book, both conducive to the belief, and ne- 
ceſſary to the Underitanding of his Written one; Our Savi- 
our making it one cauſeof the Sadduces great Error about the 
ReſurreQtion, that they knew not the Power of God, And the 
Scripture being ſo full of Alluſions to, and Compariſons bor- 
rowed from the properties of the Creatures, that there are 
many Texts not clearly intelligible wichouc ſome knowledge 


: of them 3 as may appear even by the firſt Goſpel (the 
: Promile that the Seed of the Woman ſhould bruiſe the Serpents 
. Head, and have his Heel bruiſed by that ſubtle Creature) prea- 

: Chedto fallen Man in Paradiſe, and by the repreſentation of 

| the Worlds four great Monarchies, and the Geni#s of each 
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(30) 
of them under the notion of Four Beaſts, in Daniels Pro? 


phetick Viſion: and that often repeated Precept of our great . 


Maſter to his Dilſciples, is coucht in an Expreſſion alluding to 
the properties of Animals- For where he commands them 
to be Wiſe as Serpents, and Harmeleſle as Doves, he does 
not onely recommend to them a Serpentine warinefle in decli- 
ning dangers, but ſeems alſo to preſcribe not alone an inoften- 
fiveneſſe towards others(the conſpicuouſneſſe of which quality 
in Pigeons have made them, though erroneouſly, be ſuppo. 
ſed to have no Gall,) but alſo as harmleſſe a way of elcaping 
the dangers they are actually ingaged in,as that of Doves,who 
being purſued by Birds of prey, endeavour to ſave themſelves 
not by fight, but onely by flight. | 

And indeed (o many of the Texts in Scripture are not to 
be competently illuſtrated, without ſome knowledg of the 
properties of the Creatures related to inthem, that I wonder 
not, that Levinus Lemnius, Frantzins, Rnens.and other Lear- 


ned men have thought it requiſite co publiſh entire Treati- _ 


ſes, ſome of the Animals, others of the Stones, and others of 
the other Works of Nature mentioned in Scripture. Onely 
I could wiſh that they had been as wary in their Writings, 
2s commendable for their Intentions, and had not ſometimes 
admitted doubtful or fabulous accounts iato Commeats upon 
that Book, who Prerogative it is to teach nothing but 


Truth, 
Nor ought their Labours to deter others from cultivating 


the ſame Theme: For as (ſuch is Gods condeſcention to Hu- | 


mane weakneſle) moſt of the Texts, to whoſe Expoliciog 
Phy ſiologie is neceſſary, may be explicated by the -know- 
ledg of the external, or at leaſt more eafily obſerved Qualities 


of the Creatures; fo, that there are diverſe not to be fally ' 
underſtood without the Affiſtance of more penetrating inda* * 


gations of the Abſtruſities of Nature and the more unobvious 

properties of things, an Intelligent and Philoſophical peruſer 

wil readily diſcern, 4 s 
ow 
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Nowif You ſhould put me upon telling You, Pyrophilur, 
what thoſe Attributes of God are, which 1 ſo often mention 
co be viſibly diſplayed in the Fabrick of the World, I can rea- 
dily anſwer You, That though many of Gods Attribures are 
legible in his Creatures, yet thoſe thar are moſt conſpicuous 
there are his Power, his Wiſdom, and his Goodneſle, in which 
the World, as well as the Bible, though ina differing, and in 
ſome points a darker way, is deſigned to inſtra us,which that 
You may not think to be affirmed grats,we muſt infiſt a while 
on each of the Three. 

And firſt, How boundleſſe a power , or rather what an 
Almigtninefle is eminently diſplayed in God's making out of 
Nothing all Things, and without Materials or Inſtruments 
conſtructing this immeaſe Fabrick of the World , whoſe 
Vaſtneſie is ſuch, that even what may be prov'd of it, can 


| ſcarcely be conceiv'd, and after a Mathematical Demonſtra- 


tion its Greatneſle is diſtruſted? Whichyet is, I confeſle, 
a Wonder lefſe to be admired than the Power expreſſed by 
God in ſo immenſea Work, which neverthelefſe ſome mo- 
dern Philſophers (whoſe opinions I find ſome Cabaliſts ro 


- countenance) ſuppole to be not the only Production of Gods 


Omnipotence, Not to mention E/ephants,or Whales, ſome 
ot which an Hyperboliſt would nor ſcruple tro call moving 
Mountains, and floting Ifl:nds; and to paſſe by thoſe ſtupen= 
dous Hils, and thoſe Seas, where the Light Jooles it ſelf, as 


| Objects which their neernefle onely repreſents ſo Bulky; ler 


us haſten to conſider, that whereas the Terreſtrial Globe we 


 Meninhabit, containes, beſides all thoſe vaſt Kingdomes, the 


Union of ſome of which conſtiruted the Worlds four cele- 


- brared Monarchies, thoſe ſpacious (fince deteted) Ameri- 
': can Regions, that have been defervedly ſtiled 7he new World; 
-: and that whereas the Common Account makes the Circuic 
- of rhis Terreſtrial Globe to be no leſſe than 22600 7tallan 

© miles,conſiſting each of z000 Geometrical paces (which nam- 

| berthe more recent account of the accurate Gafendus makes 


amoune 
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amount to 26255 Miles of the ſame meaſure) whereas, I ſay, 
this Globe of Earth and Water ſeems to us ſo vaſt, Aſtrono» 
mers teach us, that it is but a Point in compariſon of che Im- 
menſity of Heaven; wbich they nor irrationally prove by the 
Parallaxis (or Circular difference betwixt the place of a Star, 


. ſuppos'd to be taken by two Obſervations, the one madeat 
the Centre, and the other on the ſurface of the Earch) which *: 


Gaſeendus confeſſeth to be undiſcernablein che fixr Stars: as if 
the Terreſtrial Globe were ſo meer a Point, that it were not 
material, whether a fixt Star be lookt upon from the Centre, 
or from the ſarface of the Earth. . This may leſſen our won- 
der at the Prolomeans, making the Sun (which ſeerns not half 
a Foot over) to be above a hundred ſixty and fx times bigger 
than the Earth, and diſtant from it One thouſand one hundred 
ſixty and five Semi- Diameters of. the Earth, each of which 
contains, accordiding to the aforemention'd computation of 
Gaſcend, 4177 Miles; and at their ſuppoſing the fixe Stars 
(whoſe diſtance the ſame Author, as a Prolemear, ſupputres to 
be 19000 Semi- Diameters of the Earth) ſo great, that they 


conclude each of the fixt or ſmalleſt magnitnde to be no lefle * 


chan 18 times greater than the whole Earth, & each Star of the 
Firſt or Chiet Magnitude to exceed the Terreſtrial Globe 108 
times.» And as fer the Copernicans (that growing Sect of A. 
ſtronomers) they, as their Hypotheſis requires, ſuppole the 
vaſtnefle of the Firmament to be exceedingly greater than the 


Ancients believedit, For Philippns Lansbergius, who ven- 


tured toafſign Diſtances and Dimenſions to the Planets and 
Fixr Stars(which Copernicas torbore to do) ſuppoſes as well 
as his Maſter, that the Great Orb it (elf (as the Copernicans 


call that in which they eſteem the Earth to move abouc the 
Sun) though irs Semi- Diameter be luppos'd to be 1500 times 


2s great as that of the Earth, is but as a Point in compariſon 
.of the Firmament or Sphere of the Fixt Stars; _ which. he ſup: 
poles to be diſtant from the Earth no leſſe than 28000 Semi- 
Diameters of the Great Orb, that is, 42009000 of Semi- 


Diamecers 
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diameters of the Earthz or according to the former Compu- 
ration of common Miles 17543400 0000, which is a Diſtance 
vaſtly exceeding that which the Pro/omeans ventur'd to aſſign, 
and ſuch as even imagination it ſelf can hardly reach to. I con» 
feſſe indeed, that I am not ſo well ſatisfied with the exaneſſe 
{nor perhaps with che Grounds ) of theſe kind of Computae 
tions, by reaſon of the Difficulty I have met with in making 
exat Celeſtial Obſervations with either Teleſcopes, or other 
Inſtruments, ſufficiently witneſſed, by the great difparity re- 
markable betwixt the Computations of che beſt Artiſts them- 
ſelves. But on the other fide I am not ſure but that even 
the Copernicans aſcribe not roo great a diſtance to ſome of the 
Fixt/Stars 3 ſince (for ought we yet know) thoſe of the ſixth 
Magnitude,and thoſe which our Telelcopes diſcover ( though 
our bare Eyes cannot) are not really lefſe then thoſe of the firſt 
Magnitude , but onely appeare ſo by reaſon ot their greater 
Diſtance from our Eyes ; as ſome Fixr Stars ſeem no bigger 
then Yenus and Mercary , which are much lefler then che 
Earth. And therefore upon ſuch Conſiderations, and becauſe 
the modeſteſt Compuration allowes the Firmament to be great 
enough to make the Earth but a Point in compariſon otic; it 
will be ſafe enough, as well as juſt, co conclude with the Pſal- 
miſt, Great is the Lord,and greatly ta be praiſed; and nt great- 
neſie s unſearchable. 

The next Attribute of God that ſhines forth in h's Crea- 


tures, is his Wiſdome yz which to anintelligent Conſiderer ap- HowGods wiſe: 


| Pears very maniteſtly expreſſed in the World, whether youre Tue 


contemplate it as 2n Aggregate or Syſtem of all Natural Bo- 
Cics; or conlider che Creatures it is made up of, both in their 


- particular and diſtin& Natures, and in Relation to each other, 
.- andthe Univerſe which they conſticute . In {ome of theſe the 
_ Wiſdomeof Godis ſo conſpicuous, and written in ſuch large 
* Characters,thar itis legible even to a Vulgar Reader: But in 
| many others the Lineaments and Traces of it are ſo delicate 
and ilender, or ſo wrapt vp and _y with Corporeity, that 


It 


4 
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it requires 2n 2ttentive and intelligent Peruſer. So numberleſſe 


a multitude, and fo great a variety of Birds, Beaſts, F:ſhes, 
Reptiles, Herbs,Shrabs, Trees, Stones, Metals, Minerals,Stars, 
&c. and every one of them plentifully farniſh'd and endow'd 
with all the Qualifications requiſite to the Attainment of the 
reſpeive Ends of its Creation,are produRions of a Wiſdome 
too limitleſſe not to be peculiar to God: To infiſt on any one 
of them in particular ( beſides that it would too much (well 
this Diſcourſe ) might appear injurious to the reſt z which do 
all of them deſerve that extenfive Exclamation of the Pſalmiſt, 
How manifold are thy workes,O Lord, 1n Wiſdome haſt thou made 
them all. And therefore I ſhall content my ſelfe to oblerve in 
generall, That as highly as ſome Naruraliſts are pleaſed to va- 
lue their own knowledg,it can at beſt attain but to underſtand 
and applaud, not emulate the Produtions of God. For as 
a Novice; when the curioſeſt Watch the rareſt Artiſt can make, 
is taken in pieces and ſet before him, may eafily enough diſ- 
cern the Workmanſhip.and contrivance of ir to be excellent; 
but had he not been (howa it, could never have of bimſelfe de- 
viſed ſo $kilfull and rare a piece of Worke: So, for inſtance, 
an Anatomiſt, though when by many and dexterous Diſſei- 
ons of humane Bodies, and by the help of Mechanical Prin- 
ciples and Rules ( withouc a comperent $kill wherein,a Man 
can ſcarce be an Accompliſh'd and Philoſophical Anatomiſt ) he 
has learn'd the Structure, Uſe and Harmony of the parts of 
the Body, heis able co diſcerne that matchleſle Engine to be 
admirably contriv'd, in order to the exerciſe of all the Motions 
and FunRions whereto it was defign'd : And yet this Artiſt, 
had be never contemplated a humane Body, could never have 
imagin'd or devis'd an Engine of no greater Bulk, any thing 


near ſo fitted to perform all that variety of Actions we daily 


ſee perform'd either in or by a humane Body, Thus the Cir- 
cular motion of the Blood, and ſtructure of the Valves of the 
Heart and Veins { The conſideration whereof, as himſelfe told 
me,firſt hinted the Circulation to our Famous Herve)though 

now 
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now Modern Experiments bave for the main{the Modus ſeem: 
ing not yet ſo fully explicated ) convinc'd us of them , we ac- 
knowledge them to be very expedienr,and can admire Gods 
Wiſdome in contriving them: Yet thoſe many Learned Ana- 
tomiſts, that have for many ſucceeding Ages preceded both 
Dr Harvey, and Columbus,Ceſalpinus , Padre Paulo, and Mr 
Werner ) for each of theſe four laſt are ſuppos'd by ſome to 
have had ſome notion of the Girculation) by all cheir deligent 
contemplation of humane Bodies, never dream'd ( for ought 
appears ) of ſo advantagious an uſe of the Valves of the Heart, 
nor that nimble Circular motion of the Blood , of which our 
modern Circulators think they diſcern ſuch excellent Uſe, not 
to ſay, Neceſlity- 

And though it be true, that the greater Works of God do 
as well declare his great Wiſdome as his Power, according to 
chat of the Inſpired Philoſopher z The Lord by Wiſdome hath Prov.13.19.20 
founded the Earth, by underſtanding hath he eſtabliſh'd the Hea» 
wense By his Kriowledge the depths are broken up, and the Clouds 
drop down the Dew: Yer does not his Wiſdomeappear leſflein 
leſler Creatures ;_ for there is none of them lo little, bur it 
would deſerve a great deal of our Wonder, did we attentivel 

enough conſider it. And as Apeles ( in the Story ) was diſ- 
cover'd by the skilful Protagor as,by ſo neat and ſlender a Line, 
that Protagor as, by being ſcarce able to diſcerne ir, diſcern'd it 
to have been drawn by CMpelies: So God, in theſe little 
Creatures, oftentimes draws traces of Omniſcience, too de- 
licate to beliable to be aſcrib'd to any other Cauſe: I have bob ig 
ſeen Elephants, and admir'd them leſs then the truRure of a ; 
diſle&ted Mole, which hach becter Eyes then thoſe,that will not 
ſeea deſignation in the dimnefle of its Eyes (made onely to ſee 
the Light, noc other Objes by the help of it) and the un- 
_ wonted poſture of its Feer, given it not to run on the Ground, 
bur to dig it ſelf a way under Ground. And, as deſpicable as 
their Littleneſle makes the vulgar apt to think ſome Creatures 
I muſt confeſs my wonder dwells got ſo much og Natures 
" Þ» RES 
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Clocks (if T may fo ſpeak) as on her Watches, and is more 
exercis'd inthe coyneſle of the ſenſitive Plant , and the Mag- 
netical Properties of a ſmall and abjet Load-ſtone, then the 
bulk of the talleſt Oakes, or thoſe vaſt Rocks, made famous 
by Shipwracks. [ have paſl'd the Alpes, and have ſeen zs 
much to admire at in an Ant hill , and have ſo much wondred 
at the Induſtry of thoſe little Creatures themſelves that inha« 
bited it, that I have ceas'd ro wonder at their having given a 
Theme to Solomon's Contemplation. Thoſe vaſt Exotick 
Animals which the Multicude flocks to (ee, and which Men 
give Money to be allow'd to gaze on, have had many of them 
leſſe of my Admiration,then the little Catterpillar,( as Learn- 
ed Naturaliſts eſteem ir) to which we are beholden for Silk, 
For ( not to mention all the Oblſervables crouded by Nature | 
in that little Worm) I chought it very well deſerv'd my won- 
der ( when not long ſince I kept ſome of them purpoſely to 
try Experiments } how this curious Spinſter, after he had bu- 
ryed himſelt alivein the precious Tomb he had wrought for 
himſelf out of his own Bowels, did caſt oft his former Skin 
and Legs, and, in ſhew, his former Nature, appearing for di- 
vers dayes but an almoſt moveleſle Magot ; till at length, di- 
velting this ſecond Tegument alſo (in which Neſt, Phenix- 
like, he had been regenerated out of his own Remains ) he 
came forth (if I may ſo ſpeak ) out of his atciring Room un- 
der another form, with Wings, Eyes, and Leggs, &c. to 

act a new part upon the Stage of the World, which having -. 
ſpent ſome dayes without feeding (that I could obſerve)in pro- 


viding for the propagation of his Species ) he forſakes and 


dies, And I the rather mention the Silk-worm, becauſe 
that there have been of late divers ſubtle Speculators, who 


That it »oþs by would fain perſwade us, That Animals do nothing out of In» . © 


ſin, or, if you pleaſe, innate or ſeminall Impreſſions; but + 
Spin, build Neſts, and perform all the other Actions for which - 
they are admir'd, barely by Imitation of what they have ſeen - 
done by orhers ofthe ſame Kind, Bur in the Silk- Worme 
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| Kind, and complearly furniſh'd according to'the exigency of 
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Cat leaſt here in Fe/and) this plauſible Opinion will not hold 2 
For the Silk-worms I kept, were not hatch'd but in the Spring, 
out of Eggs laid ſome Dayes in the Sun; anc the Worms thar 
laid thole Eggs, being every one of them dead the Winter be- 
tore, it was impoſſible theſe new Silk- Worms, when they 
firſt began to ſpin their ſcarce imaginable fine Web, and incloſe 
rhemſcives in Oval Balls of a very Artificial Figure and Texs- 
ture, ſhould have wrought thus by Imitation , there noc ha» 
ving been for many Moneths before, in the place where they 
were hatch'd (nor perhaps in the whole Country ) any Silk- 
Worms alive which they might imitate. Bur I muſt leave 
theſe curious Spinſters to their Work,and proceed totell you 
that Seas and Mountains, with the other Hyperboles of Na- 
ture( if I may fo term'them) proclaim indeed Gods Power, bur 
do not perhaps more manifeſt his Wiſdome, then the contri- 
vance of ſome living Engines, and ( if I may fo call chem ) 
Breathing Acoms, that are ſo ſmall that they are almoſt all 
Workmanſhip; ſo that, as beſore, in the Pſalmiſts Expreſſi- 
on we truly ſaid of Gods Greatnefle; That it was unſearchables 
we may no'w as truly ſay of his Wiſdome in the Prophets 
Words, and in the ſame Text where he repreſents him as the 


Creator of the ends of the Earth, That there i no ſearching of '{2.40.18, 


his Underſtanding. p 
Andit Idurſt, Pyrophilus, make this part ofthis Eſſay of 


| alength coo diſproportionate to the reſt,I could eafily,as well 


23s willingly, repreſent to you divers things which might ſerve 


- to llluſtrate the nownruua® welers ©: , manifold Wiſdome of Eph.3.10. 


God (as St Paul ſpeaks on another occafion ) Bur though [ 


- darenot expatiate on this SubjeR, yer neither dare-I altoge- 
.; therconceal from you, that I have ſometimes admired to ſee 
. » what ſcarce imaginable variety of living Engines his plaſtick 
> Skill ( ifI may lo ſpeak ) has been able ro produce, ( eſpecially 
. inthe Waters ) without ſcarce any other reſemblance betwixt 


them, then that they are each of them excellent in its own 


\ts 
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its Nature. And that which much encreaſes this Wonder, is 
the diſproportion of thoſe living Engines , wherein the great 
[ Totzeer hakko!) Former of all things ( as the Scripture juſtly 
calls God ) has been pleas'd rodifplay an almoſt equally $kil- 
ful Contrivance- Amongſt Terreſtrial Animals we have the E- 
lephant, of whoſe ſtupeadioas vaſtneſle ſuch ſtrange things are 
related, even by eminent Writers, that I know not well how 
either to diſ- believethem,or give credit tothem: And there- 
fore we ſhall content our ſelves to mention that which is lefc on 
Record by the accurate Gaſſendws in the Life of Peireskims; For 
this matchleſſe Gentleman having caus'd an Elephant , in the 
Year 1631, to be weigh'd ina Scale, purpoſely provided, he 
was found to weigh, of the Roman Pounds ( conſiſting of 
twelve Ounces apiece] very near Five thouſand: And yet ſure: 
ly thac this Elephant was very far from' being one ot the lar- 
geſt of that ſort of Beaſts, he thar ſhall conſider the bigneſs 
and length of ſome of their Teech, as they are commonly 
call'd whica are to be ſeen at divers places, both in England 
and elſewhere, and is not reſolv'd not to believe the conſonant 


Relations of Eaſtern Travellers( among whom Lrinſchoten tells 


us there have been ſome Teeth found to weigh Two hundred 
pounds a piece, each pound conſiſting of twenty four Ounces ) 
may be eaſily perſwaded. Oa the other fide let us reflect up- 
on the ſmalneſle of ſome Terreſtrial Animalszand not co men- 


tion that little white Creature bred in Wax , which Ar:/totle 


calls *a»ei, and ſpeaks of as ſuppos'd to be the leaſt of all li- 


ving Creatures whatſoever : Ler us conſider thoſe litcle Mites 


that are bred in mouldy Cheeſe; for divers of theſe ſcarce a- 


mouat to the weight of a Grain, and every Pound containing ' | 
Five thouſand leven hundred and ſixty Grains; ſappoſing 
each Mite did weigh a whole Grain, yer that tormerly men- 
tion'd (mall Elephant would exceed him near 28800000 7 


time. And yet though a Mite ſeem but a moving Atome, and 


unleſs there be divers together, is not eabily diſcern'd by the ut- 
aſlifted Eye; yerin an excellent Microicope I have, you Loon, u 
7 x __ tevera- 2 
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ſeveral times both ſeen and ſhewn to others, evenin a gloomy 
Day, and a diſadvantageous Place, not onely the Limbs of 
this litcle Animal, but che very Hair growing upon his Legs, 
Now let us but conſider how ſtrangely skilfull and delicate a 
Workmanſhip muſt be employ'd to contrive into fo narrowa 
compaſſe, the ſeverall parts Internal and External, requiſite to 
make up this little Animal ; how many muſt go to the texture 
of the Eyes, and other Organs of Senſe; how many to the 
Snout ( which he has, not unlikea Hog )and the ſeveral parts 


_ ofit; how many tothe Stomach and Guts, andthe other In- 


ward parts addicted to the digeſtion of Aliment, andexcluſi- 
on of Excrementsz and to be ſhort, how inimaginably ſub- 
tle wuſt be the Animal Spirits running too and fro in Nerves 
ſuitable in ſuch lictle Legs : And if, as we have oblerv'd them 
to multiply by Egges,the little Creatures be hatch'd in thoſe 
little Eggs, after che manner of divers other Oviparous Ani- 


'* mals, how much ſmaller then a hatch'd Mire muſt be a Mite 
 uponthe Animation of its delineated Parts ? fince in Hens 


Eggs we have ſometimes ſeen the Chick manifeſtly alive, and 
ics Limbs clearly delineated, whilſt yet it cook up ſo ſmall a 
portionot the Egge, that both the White and the Yolk (be- 
twixt which it is generated, and not of the Chalaza or T#edle,as 


' CAquapenaente and other Moderns teach ) ſeem'd to be ſomes 


times yer intire,as well as invol'd in their peculiar Membranes. 
But ic is not ſo conſpicuous in gradient Animals ( if I may fo 


\ ſpeak) as in (wimming ones 5 How, vaſtly diſproportionate 
 Maſſesof Matter the wiſe Former of all Things can taſhion into 
. living Engines. For Whales are much more ſtupendious Crea- 
+ tures then Elephants: And not to mention what Hartenins 
2; (apud Fohnſtonum ) tells us of twenty ſorts of Whales, where- 
- oftheeighreenth Species, which he calls Nordbwal is by him 
_ related to be Ninety Ells long ; buc what Elis he means, I 

© know not: Nor to mention thoſe leſſe incredible Accounts 
_ Whicharegiven of the vaſtneſſe of Whales by our Engliſh Na. 
. Y:8aors, who are wont to Fiſh tor them ; I ſhall onely ſer 


down 


(40) | 
down what is related by one of the eminenteſt Modern Zys- 
2 Faber Lyn.. . 

a. "his Ex. be tells us, That in the Yeare 1624,there was caſt upon a place 
[42 2 of _ near Saxta Severa, about 3o Miles from Rome, a dead Whale 
cas 0 ofg91 Palms in length, and50 in thickneffe : He addes, That 
Of the vaſtzeſſe 1tS Mouth was 16 Palms long, and 10 high z in which, being 


of the bale 22 Opened and kept gaping, a Man on Horſe-back might find 


its diſproportion | - 
70 the ſmal! competent room ; this Mouth being uſed to harbor a Tongue 


Worms or ſhes of twenty Palms (which may make our fifteen Foot )in length, 


lately diſcover The ſame inquiſitive Writer addes, That foure Yeares before, 
mn Yneeer, 


male, was found to be big with a Cub of thirty Foot long, 
1500 pound weight. But that which will let you fee, Pyro 


philus, the diſproportion berwixt theſe kind of Fiſhes and . | 


common Elephants, is, that which the ſame Author adds, 


That the Lard onely, or Fat (as he (peakes Carnea pinguedo) of | : 


this cor pulent Creature,weich'd One hundred and thirty five thou: 
ſand ponnd, that is, above Twenty ſeven times the weight of 


the whole Elephant, which was caus'd to be weigh'd by Pet- 


reckics. And though the Omnipotent Creator be able to 
make ſwimming Creatures of ſuch prodigious bignefle , that 


the Ocean it ſelf may ſeem to be but a proportionate Pond for 
ſuch Fiſhes ; yet is the ſame Omniſcient Continuer, as able | 


ro make a ſwimming Engine more flender then a Cheeſe Mite, 


cean Philoſophers, becauſe he ſpeaks as an Eye wicnefſe, when - 


near the I{land of Corſica, nor far from the Coaſt of 7taly,ano- = 
ther Whale was caſt, One hundred Foot long, which being a Fe |. 


and ſolittle , that the ſmall part ot a Grain may out-weigh di- | ; 


vers of them. For, Pyrophilus, I muſt here acquaint y ou 


with a ſtrange Obſervation, which I have been inform'd to 
have been ſome while ſince made in 1taly by Panarola a Fa > 
movs Phyſfitian in Rome, whois ſaid, by the help of anex- ++ 
cellent Microſcope, to have difcern'd in Vinegar ſmall Living +7 
Creatures , which he takes to be Wormes. The mention of . 
ſounlikely an Experiment, made me engage ſome excellent * 
Philoſophers and Mathematicians to aſſiſt me in eximining it: 
But though our Mictoicopes exceeded the beſt that were 


| brought 
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brought us over from Rem, yet all our diligence and attention 
did but make them conclude that Panarola's Eyes had been de- 
laded. Notwithſtanding which, cauſing a fomewhat hollow 
bottom of pure Chryſtalline Glaſle co be fitted ro my M1- 
croſcope,1 preſecured the Enquiry my ſelf; and at length was 
ſolucky, as not onely to diſcover theſe licle Creatures with W 
a Microſcope, but by holding the Liquor in a Chryſtal Viol, 
almoſt upon the ſtrong Flame of a Candle, to dilcover multi= 
tudes of them with my naked Eyes, as weak as they are. But 
though I have already convinc'd thoſe that formerly derided 
' - ſuch Obſervations, as not to be made with the beſt Micro- 

ſcope, yet the great weakneſle of my Sight has not permitted 

me to perfe& my Obſervations concerning theſe Creatures. 
And therefore reſerving the more particular mention of this 
1 odde Obſervation till another time, I ſhall now onely tell you 
. _ as much3s ispertinent to our preſent purpoſe; namely, That 
f . having with a certain parcel of ſtrong White- wine Vinegar 
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mite much about the ſame time, the Fiſb appear'd fo ſlender, 


that we judg'd it not much thicker than one of the Legs of the 


Mite: So that conſidering what a vaſt deal of matter the great 
Creator can manage and faſhion into a Whale, and in how lit- 
tle room he can contrive all the parts requiſite to conſtitute a 
Fiſb, we may juſtly ſay to him in the Pſatmiſts Language. there 
& none like unto thee (0 Lora) neither are there any works like 
#nto thy works. 

The laft of the three properties of God, which we menti- 
my Gods =” oned him to have manifeſted in the Crearion,is his Goodneſle, 
0: bs Gree. Of Which all his Creatures do in their due meaſure partake, 
zures by vis pro- partly by their 'having a Being vouchſafed them, and partly 
we oth for Oy their being preſerved init as long as their ſubordination to 
then all,but eſ- higher purpoſes and to more powerful Creatures do permit, 
peciallyfor bis by that ſupporting Influence of God which keeps them from 
favourite Man. rejapling into their firſt Nothing according to that memora- 
Nchem, 9, 6, Pe Paſſage, where Nehemiah having mentioned God as the 
" Creatour of the Heavens, the Earth, the Seas, and all the Crea« 
tures belonging to them, he cals Him the Preſerver, or (as 
the Original has it) zhe Enlivener of them all- And as for 
Animals, who are more capableof enjoying, though nor moſt 
of them of diſcerning his Bounty, his Goodneſfle to them 


Pfa'm. 86.8. 


is more conſpicuous. For beſides that in Scriprure he is _ 
Gen. F, rx; called the Preſerver both of Man and Beaſt , and accor- | 


dingly- is (aid to give food even to the Young Kevens that crj, 
and to have, after the F/ood,remembred not onely Noah, but 
every living thing that was with him in the CArk, his Good- 


nefle to them is apparent by the plentiful and eafily attainable 
proviſion he makes according to the exigence of their feve- | 
ral Natures, Por that innumerable {warm of various Birds, 
Beaſts, Fiſhes, Reptiles, and other Animals that people the 
Terreſtrial Globe, and the contiguous parts of the World, 
and by his endowing each of them with all the Qualifications 
requiſite to the perpetuation of their Species,and the preſerva- 
tion of cheir Lives, as tar forth as is conliſtent with his Ends 
10 
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:3 their Creationi But moſt reſplendent does the Good- 


neſſe of God appear towards his Favourite Creature, Man, 
whom having vouchſat'd to enoble wich his own Image, he 
makes moſt of the Creatures of the World, viſible to us, pay 
homage to him, and in ſome manner or degree do him ſervice: 
God's liberality at once beſtowing on him all choſe Creatures, 
by endowing him with a Reaſon enabling him ro make 


A uſe of them; ſo that even thoſe Creatures which he is not able 


to ſubdue by Power, he is able to make ſerviceable to him 
by his Knowledge: as thoſe vaſt Globes of Light,which are ſo 
farre above him, thac their Immenſity and Brigheneſſe can 
ſcarce render them viſile to him, are by man's Mathemaricks 
forced togive him an account of all their Motions, and wait- 
ing upon his Dials keep time for him; and even the defets 
of ſuch works of Nature, are by man's skill made ſerviceable 
to him,as the Eclipſes of the Moon ſerye Geographers nota- 
bly in that difficult and uſeful work of finding Longirudese 
The Stars ſerve for Candles to give man Light, and the Cele- 
ſtial Orbsare bis Candleſticks, He breaths the Air, the Fire 
warmes him, and ſerves him not onely in his Kitchen, but to 
maſter moſt other Bodies in his Furnacess The Clouds wa- 
ter his Land, the Earth ſupports him and his Buildings, the 


- Seaand Winds convey him and his Floating houſes to the re- 


3, 
= 


moteſt parts of the World, and enable him co poſſeſſe every 
where almoſt all that Nature or Art has provided for him 
any where, The Earth produces him an innumerable mul- 
titude of Beaſts to feed, cloath, and carry him; of Flowers and 
Jewels to delight and adorn him; of Fruirs , to ſuſtain and 
retreſh him, of Stones and Timber, to lodge him; of Simples, 
to cure him; and inſumme, the whole ſublunary. World is 
but his Magazine, And it ſeems the grand buſineſle of reſt- 
leſſe Nature ſo to conſtitute and mannage his ProduRions, 
as to furniſh him with Neceſſaries, Accommodations, and 
Pleaſures, 

"2 Of 


Of the nikaown 
and new deteft- 
ed Properties & 
FVertucs of di- 

Verſe Concretes, 


(44) 2 
Of ſuch a Number of Plants, Animals,Metals, Minerals,&; © 
thar people 2nd enrich the Terreſtrial Globe, perhaps there 
iS notany one, of which Man might not make an excellent 
uſe, had he but an infight into its Nature: nor are the moſt 
abje&t and deſpicable therefore the leaſt uſeful. There is 
not any Stone , nonot the ſparkling Diamond it ſelf, to 
whom Man is ſo much beholden,as he is to the dark and uopro- 
miſfing Load- ſtone, without which the New- world probably 
had never been detected, and many Regions of the old World 
would have litle or no Commerce with each other. Nor 
have the Zyoy, the Eazle,and the Whale, joyned all rogether , 
(though reputed the Chiet of Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes) 
been ſo ſerviceable to Man, as that deſpicable Inſect, the Silk- 
worm. And it we impartially confider the Lucriterouſneſle (if 
I may ſpeak in my Lord of St. Albans ſtile) of the properties 
of Things,and their Medical Virtues, we ſhall find, That we + 
trample upon many things, for which we ſhould have cauſe to 
kneel, and offer God praiſes, if. we knew all their Qualities _ 
and Uliſes. But of this Subje& we may elſewhere purpoſely © 

To which I muſt onely adde, Pyrophilus, That you will injure 

Nature, it You ſuppoſe, either that all the Concretes, en 
dowed with excellent Properties, have- long fince been no- 
torious; or that all the Medicinal Virtues of Simples, coms 
monly us'd,are already known; or-that all thoſe Concretes are _ .. 
deſtitute of conſiderable Properties, to whom none. have beea 
yet aſcrib'd by eminent Authors. For almoſt every day ei- © 
ther diſcloſes new Creatures,or makes new Diſcoveries of che 
uſetulneſle of things; almoſt each of which hath yet a kind of _ 

Terra incognita, or undetected part in it, How many new _- 
Concretes,rich in Medicinal virtues,does the New. Worldpre- 
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ſeat the inquiſitive Phylicians of the Old? Notatu dignum(ſays 7 


che ingenious Piſo, ia his new publiſh'd Medicina Braflienſis, 
lib.t.) quod eximie tot arbores, frutices, & innumere herbe, © 
figera, folits & fraction 4 weterss orbis Vegetabilibus, paucs 


(45)/) 
exceptic; diſſimillime -apparcani. ' Inde de avibur, -animant!- 
bus, piſcibus or Hyper. . 8 inſettis alatis,' atg, alis de- 


0. p ay 'ngs- Evill, 
thor endevours to depreciate it, by alledging, That it is wont CEE 
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Jeſt makes me reſerve whar I have to ay; to # Diſcolirſe = 


wherein-I may be allowed toſay moreto it than now I dare: 
and therefore I ſhall proceed to tell You, that tis not in the 
Simples of the New World onely, that new Medicinal pro 
perties may be diſcover'dy for even thoſe which daily obtrude 
themſelves upon our careleſs Eyes, or are trampled under our 
regardlefle Feet, may poſleſle Virtnes,to which the major part 


of Botaniſts are meer Strangers. To which purpoſe I remem- 


| _ © ber thatI have often gather'd alitle ſhort-liv'd and deſpicable 
Planr, (namely Paronychia folio Rutaces) with which alone 
(ſlightly infus'd in Beer)I lately knew a young Kinſman of Sr; 


Keneim Digbles in tew days, and without. pain,as both Himſelf, 7 


his Mother,and his Phyſician aſfur'd me,cur'd of that ſtubborn 
and ſeldom vanquiſh'd Diſeaſe of the King's Evil, againſt w% 
it doth Wonders; and yet having conſulced not onely ſome 
of che famouſeſt and recenteſt Herbals, both Engliſh and La- 
tine, about this, bue alſo enquired of two or three eminene 
Herbariſts, I could find neither any ſuch Virtue, nor almoſt a- 
ny at all, aſcribed by Authors co that excellent Plant, - 

of tenſe efdi- And whereas Gods bounty to Man in the Creatures ſeems 
zers noxious Alitle clouded and ftreightned by his permitting ſome poiſon- 
concreter, az4 gg Plants and venomous Animals to have a Being in Nature 


io 075% to that it may.bereplied, Firſt, That many poyſonous Bo- 


fotes, . diescontain their own Antidotes: infomnch that tbe diligent - 


Piſe, who hath had great opportunities to examine the Effects 
of both, ventures to. ſay, treating of the Poyſons and Anti- 


dotes to be met within Braſil, Equidem vis dixeris, Venens 
an Alexiteria plura int pronata: and a litle lower, Sic folis, - 
flores,& fratius herbaram Tangaraca & Fuqueril, venina Bro* © 
filie facilt prima , propriam ſuam m_—_ radicem oppoſitum —_ 
habet Amiidotum: and a litle after, Barbers wiperarum pin- 
guedinem & capita, tum & integra Inſetta que vulnera intults 7 
rint, Cx arte parata, andotfer & felicl cum PP venenats © 
sFibus applicant; adeog, per ipſos effetFus comprobare nituntuar 
in omni venens comineri ſuam Antiaetom. And next, = ves 


(47) 
noxiouſnefſe of many (and therefore not improbably of 
Cot them) is not ſo incorrigible, bat that by Man's Arr and 
Chymical Preparations, they may be made, not onely inno- 
> cent 2nd harmeleſſe, but nſefulroo, This Truth, Pyrophilue, 
> Antimony and Quick: filver, and ſome other noxious Bodies 
I» (which Men have learn'd to make Medicinal ) have already 
- raught our Modern Phyſicians z who preſcribe even in their 
Diſpenſatories, divers Medicines made our of thoſe churliſh 

- Minerals, to which in the enſaing Diſcourfes, you will find 
divers others (perhaps nor inferiour) added. That 0plam is 

© reckon'd by Phyficians among Poyſons, I need not tell Yous 
and yet ſuch powerful Remedies may be made with it for many 
deſperate Caſes, eſpecially in hot Countries, that the good it 

may doe, ſo much exceeds the harm, that Phyſicians wouldbe 

 _* ſorry there were none of it in the World, The Oyl of Scot. 
| pions is not onely Antidotal againſt their Stings, but is wit- 
 _ neſled by Exparience, to be very uſeful co bring away the de- 
, © ſcending Stone of the Kidneys, and to remedy divers other 
_ Miſchiefs, befides thoſe that Scorpions can do. And to theſe 
© I ſhall need bat to adde one Inſtance more, becauſe of the nos 
blenefle of that fingle one, and that is the Root Handihocs, 

ſo common all overthe Feſt 7ndles: for Nature is ſo far from 


-_ bound ſo much in thoſe Countries,though in its crude fimpli- 
s | City(as the He/montians ipeak)it be confeiſedly a rank Poiſon, 
'» that ſhe hath ſcarce in any one Plant been ſo bountiful to the 
4s _ «Americans, For by aflight and eafie preparation, which we 
; _ ſhall hereafter mention, it affords many populous Nations al- 
; = moſtall the Bread they eat, and ſome of them 2 good part of 

w © their Drink; the Root freed by a ſtrong Preſs from the noxi- 
4 ous Juice, and dry'd , affording them that Cofavy Meal, 

; > whereof they make their Breadz which by the Taſte and Co- 
2; © Jour I could not diſcern to be other than good. Nor is this 
-: the onely use this poiſonous Plant affords them: For the a= 

._ bove-commended Pjſo givesus this ſhort, but hy 
oe vla= 


: having beena Step-Mother to Man in making that Plant a- Of that excellent 
weſt Indian root 


ſtrufted to De- 
_ Potion. 
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the Heavens declare the glory of God: And indeed, they cele- | 
brate his Praiſes, (chough with a ſoundlefle voice, yet with ſo - 


loud'a one (and which gives us the Moral of P1ato's exploded _ 


notion of the Muſick of the Spheres) to our intelleQual Ears, 
that he ſcruples not to affirm, that there & no Speech nor Lans 


guage where their voice is not heara,(or as Funius and Tremellhk _ 
#5 render it, withour violence to the Hebrew Text, There is nn © 


Speech nor IVords,yet without theſe their Voice # underſtood) and 


that their Line & gone throughout all the Earth, that is (as the 
Learned Diodatt expounds it)their Writing in groſſe and plain 


Draughts, and their Words to the end of the World: Their 
Language having ſo eſcap'd the confuſion of Tongues, that 


theſe Natural and Immortal Preachers give all Nations. occe * 
fion to ſay of them, as the Aſſembly art Pentecoſt did of the 
I nſpir'd Apoſtles, we do hear them ſpeak in our Tongues the won. 


der ſul works of Gods. 


Nor can we, without liſtaing to theſe Sermohtis, derive the - 
entire(perhaps not the chiefeſt) benefit deſign'd us in the Cres 
cures: For ſure, that God, who hath compos'd us both of 


Body and Soul, hath not confin'd the Uſes of ſo many admi 
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(49) 
rable Creatures,and ſo much inimitable Workmanſhip to that 
jgnoble part of Man which coupleth him to the Beaſts, with 
the negleR of chat Diviner Portion, which 2llies him ro the 
Angels; vouchſafing to the Lord of the Creatures, in the 
fruition of this his Palace, no higher Prerogative than he is 
pleas'd to allow to the Brutes, that ſerve bur co compleat the 
yariety requiſite for its embelliſhment. Of this Opinion I 
lately found that excellent Writer, St. Auſtine, to have been 
before me: For, Non debes uti oculis {(ayes he) ut pecus, tans 
tum ut videas,que addas ventri,non menti: utere,ut homo, inten- 
de Calum, intende fatta, & quare fattorem, aſpice que vides, 
& quere quem non vides, crede in enum quem non viaes, propter 
iſta que vides. Nolite fieri ſicut equus & mulus, &C, 

Nor can the Creatures onely informe Man of God's Being 
and Actribures (as we have already ſeen) but alſo inſtruct him 
in bis own Daties: For we may ſay of the World, as St. Aus 


' findidofthe Sacraments , that it is Yerbum wviſihile. And 


certainly , God hatch neyer ſo confin'd himſelt co inſtruct 


Men by Words or Types, as not to reſerve himſelfthe liber- 
ty of doing it by Things: Witneſle his appointing the Rain- 
bow to Preach his Goodnefle to al) Nations, and fortifie the 
Faith of Mankiad againſt the fear of a ſecond Deluge. Tis 
ſomething too ugh a ſaying for an Heathen , that of Plate, 
where he teaches, That the World is Gods Epiſtle, written to 
Manakina, For by Solomon God ſends the ſluggard to ſchool 
tothe CAnt, tolearn a provident Induſtry: Chriſt commands 
his Diſciples to /earn of Serpents and Pigeons prudence and in- 
offenſiveneſſle, The ſame Divine Teacher enjoyns his Apo=- 
ſiles to conſider the Lillies, or (as ſome would have it) the 7«- 
lips of the Field, and to learn thence that difficule Virtue or a 
diſtruſtleſ(s reliance upon God, And St. Paul ſeems almoſt an- 
gry with the Corinthians, That their Faith, in ſo abſtruſe My- 
ſeries as that of the ReſutreRtion , was not intorm'd and 


- Rirengthned, by conſidering the melioratipg. death of Corn 
committed to the Earth. And the Royal Poet learns Humili- 


oy 
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ty, by the Contemplation of the moſt elevated parts of Na- 
ture; YYhen I conſider ((aies he) the Heavens, the work of t 
Fingers, the Moon and Stars which thou haft ordained, what « 
Man, that thou viſiteſt him? Thus you may ſee that God in. 
tended the World ſhould ferve Man, not onely for a Palace 
to live io, and to gaze on, but for a School of Virtue, to which 
his Philanthropy reſerves ſuch ineſtimable Rewards, thar the. - 
Creatures can on no account be ſo beneficial to Man, as by 
promoting his Fiety; by a competent degree of which, God's 
g0odnefle hath made no lefle than Ecernal Felicity atrainable, 


Pſal. 8. 34: 
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ESSAY III, 


Containing a Continuation of the Former, 


the Opinion thar would derer men from the ſcrutiny 7/9 »% would 
of Natare, 1s not alitle prejudicial to man's Inte- ————— 
reſts,and does very much leſſen the Advantages he may derive Nature tends ta 
from the Creatures, both inrelation ro his accommodation in 7 TE | 
this Life,and his Felicity in the next: Ler us proceed to confi- gtory Man ſhould 
der, whether the Doctrine we oppole do not likewiſe tend, in /'#t anto lim. 
its own nature {though not in the intentions of its Patrons) co 
defeat God of much of that Glory which Man both ought and 
might aſcribe to him , both for himſelf and the reſt of the 
Creztures, How unlikely is it that we ſhould de able to offer 
to God that Glory, Praiſe, and Admiration, he both expects 
and merits from ſach a Contemplation oof the Creatures, as 
though it be requiſite to the true knowledg of their Nature 
and Properties, is yet ſuppos'd either pernicious, or at leaſt 


dangerous, You, Pyrophilus, or any other impartial Perſon 


= ©% thus, Pyrophzlas, endeavoured to evince, that Th:t their 0yi- 


--* mayeafily determine. 


: Forthe Works of God are not like the Tricks of Ioglers, 
- orthe Pageants that entertain Princes, where Concealment is 
= requifitero Wonder z but the knowledg of the Works of 


2 Godproportionsour Admiration of them, they participating 


= anddiſcloſing ſo much of the inexhauſted Perfeions of their 
- Author, thar the further we contemplate them, the more 
- Foor.ſteps and Impreſſions we diſcover of the PerfeRions of 
=, their Creator ; and our utmoſt Science can but give us a juſter 

fo 2. MS 3 Venera- 
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veneration of his Omniſcience. And as when ſome Conntry © 


Fellow looks upon a curious Watch,though he may be huge- 


ly taken with the rich Enamel of the Caſe, and perhaps with 


fome pretty Landskip thar adorns the Dial-plate; yer will not 
his Ignorance permit him ſo advantageous a Notion of the ex- 
quifite Makers $kill, as that litle Engine will form ia ſome 
curious Artiſt, who beſides thar obvious Workmanſhip that 
firſt entertains the Eye, conſiders che ExaQneſle, and knowes 
the uſe of every Wheel, takes notice of their Proportion, 
Contrivance, and Adaptation alcogether, and of the hidden 
Springs that move them all: Sointhe World, though every 
Peruſer miy read the exiſtence of a Deiry, and be in his de- 
gree afteed with what he ſees, yet he is utterly unable ro de- 
{cry there thoſe ſubtler Characters and Flonriſhes of Omniſci- 
ence, which true Philoſophers are ſharp-ftghted enough ro dil- 


cern. Theexiſtence of God is indeed ſo legibly written on - 


the Creatures, that (as the Scripture ſpeaks in another ſenſe) 
He may run that reads it; that is, even 2 perfunRory Beholder, 


that makes it not his bufinefſe, may perceive it: But that this 
God hath manifeſted in theſe Creatures a Power, a Wiſdom, 


and a goodneſs worthy of himſelf, neeJs an attentive and dilt- 
gent Surveyor to diſcover. How difterent notions of Gods 
Wiſdom do the Eggs of Hens produce in the ordinary Eaters 
of them, and in Curious Nacuraliſts, who carefully watch and 


diligently obſerve from time to time the admirable progrelle 
of Nature in the Formation of a Chick, from the firſt change * 
appearing in the Czcatricula (or licle whitith ſpeck diſcernable  : 
inthe Coat of the Eggs yolk)to the breaking of the Egg- (hel | 
by che perfe&tly hatched Bird, and on Natures exquiſite me- 
thod 1n the order and faſhioning of the parts, make ſuch Philo» 
ſophical RefleRions as You may meer wich (nor to mention - 
what Ariſtotle and Fabricins ab Aquapendente, have obſerved - 


on that ſubje&)in the Ingenious Treatiſe of Generation, which 
our accurate and juſtly famous Anatomiſt, Dr. Highmore, his 


been pleaſed to Dedicate to me; and in the excellent Exerci: | 
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2 ſible ever to attain to the height and exatineſſe of Pitty and Reli- 
G | £107. And twas perhaps, Pyrophilas, to engage us to anin- 
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eions, De 0vo, ofthat great Promoter of Anatomical Knows 
ledg, Dr. Harvey» And wherezs it may be alledg'd, Thar 
the Attributes of God,which are not taught us, bur after muck 
ſpeculation of the World, are things of which no man buc an 
Atheiſt doubts; to tbis it may be replied, That beſides chat, 
ir ill becomes the ſenſe we ought to have of our weakneſſe to 
deſpiſe any helps vouchſaf'd us of God to aſliſt 'us ro know or 
ſerve him; beſides this, I ſay, God loving, as he deſerves, to 
be honour'd in all our Faculties, and conſequently to be glori- 
fied and acknowledged by the as of Reaſon, as well as by 
thoſe of Faith, there muſt be ſure found a great Diſparity be- 
twixt that genera), confus'd, and lazy Idea we commonly have 
of his Power and Wiſdom, and the diſtiaR, rational, and af- 
feing notions of thoſe Attributes which are form'd by an ate 
tentive inſpeRion of thoſe Creatures in which chey are moſt 
legible,and which were made chiefly for that very end. The 
Queen of Sheba had heard in her own Countrey a very advan- 
tageous Fame of the Wiſdom of Solomon; bur when the Cu- 
rioſity of a perſonal Viftit made her an Eye-witneſle of thoſe 
particular both exquilice Structures , andalmoſt Divinely pru- 
dent Conducts and contrivances wherein that Wiſdom did in. 
imitably di'play it ſelf,ſhe then brake forth into Pachetick agd 
Venerating Exclamations, that acknowledg'd how muſt juſter 
and improved a character (of his Wiſdom) her Eyes had now 


_ given her, than formerly her Ears had done. 


Very likea Philoſopher, me thinks, does the Great Mer* 
curius Triſmegiſtus (if we grant him to bethe Author of 
the Books aſcribed to him) ſpeak, when he tels his Son, 
There can be no Religion more true or juſt , than to know the 
things that are, and to acknowledg thanks for all things to hins 
that made them; which things 1 ſhall not ceaſe to do. (He con- 
tinues) Be pious and religious,0 my Son! for he that does ſo,is the 
beſt and higheſt Philoſopher, and without Philoſophy it is impoſ- 
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induſtrions indagation of the Creatures, that God made Man 
ſo indigent, and furnith'd him with ſuch a multiplicicy of De. 
ſires, ſo that whereas other Creatures are content with thoſe 
few obvious and eafily attainable neceſſaries, that Nature has _ 
almoſt every where provided for themy in Man alone, every 
Senſe has ſtore of greedy Appetites, for the moſt part of Sy- 
perflaivies and Dainties, that to relieve his numerous Wants, 
or ſatisfie his more numerous Defires, he mighe be oblig'd 
with an inquiſitive Induſtry to Range, Anacomize,and Ranſack 
Nature, and by that concern'd Survey come to a more exqui- 

1 fite Admiration of the Omaniſcient Author, To illuſtrate 
That Philoſs- this ſubject yet alitle further, Pyrophilus, give me leave to 
BY uo *- obſerveto You, That Philoſophers of almoſt all Religions 
#e:d the world ave been, by the contemplation of the World, mov'd to 
wider the notion Confider it under the notion of a Temple: Ne adoremws (ayes 
of Gols Templ's plutarch) Elementa, Calum, Solem, Lunam, &c. ſpecula ſunt 

hac, in quibus artem illits ſingularem intncamur, qui mundum © 
conniait, & adornavit; nec eft alins Munaus quam Templum 
ejus: Let us not weancrate the Elements, the Heaven, the Sun, 
the Moon, &c. theſe are but Miroirs, wherein we may behold bu + 
excellent CArt, whoframed and adorn'd the World; nor is the 
VVorld anything elſe but his Temple. Homines (faies Cicero)tue 
entur illum Globum,quem in Templo hoc medium vides,quiterra * {, 
dicitar: Men abide npon that Globe which you ſee in the middle of * x; 
this Temple, and «© called the Earth: which Macrobius hand FE 
{omely thus expounds : 2uicquid humano aſpettui ſubjicitur, by; 
Templum ejus vocavit qui ſola mente concipitur, ut quihec ve th 
neratur ut Temple, cultum tamen maximum debeat Conditorh, ©; 
ſciatg, quiſquts in uſum Templi hujus inducitur, ritu ſfibt viuven 
aum Sacerdotis: Al that humane view reaches, he terms hi 
Temple, who is apprehended by the mina alone; to the end tht | 
who ſo reverences theſe things as Temples ,might render the great. > 
eſt wor ſhip tothe Maker, and every one that is brought to cow 
_ in this Temple, might know himſelf oblig'd to livelike« 
Prief, | | 
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And the lofty Senecs (to mention now 'no other Hea- 
thens) in diverſe paſſages of his excellent Writings, ſites the 
World a Temple; and1remember in bis Treatiſe De Bene- 
: ficis, heavers in terms not unworthy his Mind or his Subject, 
: Totnms Mundum Deorum cfie immortalium Templum , ſolum c,,, _ 
; | . Apply = lib.9.07. 
” quidem amplitudine iilorum ac magnificentia dignum, That 
* the whole VYorld « the Temple of the immortal Gods,bting alone 
* worthy of their Grandtur and Magnificence, The afjent of 
the Iewiſh Philoſophers to this Notion, you may be pleaſed 
* toreceive from their Eloquent Philo, who not onely gives Philo 7d .de 
© the World the Name of Temple, bur gives us this account ©0*die- 
© of that appellationzg 7emplum Dei ſupremum & ver? tale 
 exiſtimare totum hunc mundum, qui ſacrarium quidem habet, 
puriſſimam rerun nature partem, Calum; ornaments, ftellas, 
\  ſacerdotes, adminiftres potentia ejus, CAngeles, &f incorpore as 
' .] animes, The whole YVorldis to be accoumted ehe chiefeſt Temple 
|  . of Goa; the Sanctum SavQorum of zt is of the pureſt part of the 
| _ - Univerſe, Heaven,the ornaments the Stars, the Priefts, the Mi- . 
z  nifters of his Power, CA ngels,and immaterial Souls. And as for 
5 - Chriſtian Philoſophers, I ſuppoſeit would be needlels to enu- 
e "> merate the paſſages wherein they adapt the Notion of the 
' Worldalready mention'd , and therefore I ſhill contenemy 
«  felfroadde, thatthe Scripture it ſelffeems to Authoriſe it by ,,,. , . . 
f _ repreſenting to usin the Eighth or Ninth Chapters of the © 
- _Epiſtleto the Hebrewes,the Moſaical Tabernacle,as an adum- 
-* bration of that great Temple of the World; and particularly 
- +thereis a ſignal Text'in the latter of thoſe Chapters, where it Heb. 9. 24. 
h is ſaidthar Chriſt is not enter'd into holy places made with | 
Hands [_ycominm «42 Jwhich are copies of the true, [ *wimm to 
25-1219, ] but into Heaven it (elf, now to appear in the preſence 
--Fof God for us, 
-} Upon what account , Pyrophilvs, I eſteem the World a Thi is thie 
-3Temple, I may elſewhere have occalion to Declare, bu this 1,721? 
- Jorthe preſent: Ir will not be raſh to infer, that ifthe World = 
_ dea Temple, Man fure muſt be the Prieſt, ordain'd (by being 
==. ___—__ 
We! h 
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qualified) to celebrate Divine Service not onely in it,but for 


it, For as in Schools, when the Prince or ſome munificent 
BenefaRor confers ſome large poſſeſſion or rich annuity upon 
the Foundation,” though all the Boyes be concern'd in the 
Benefit, yet becauſe moſt of them are too young to be ſen« 


ſible of ic,or too unlearned to be able to make the retribution 7 


of a handſome acknowledgment, either the Maſter, or thar 


other perſon of Society, who is moſt capable and the beſt > 
Spoakeſman, is by a kind of natural right engag'd to the duty 
of returning praiſe and chanks, not for himſelf alone, bur in the 2? 
name of all the reſt: So in the World, where there are ſo many 7 
inanimate and irrational Creatures, that neither underſtand 
how much they owe to their Creator, by owing him even 7 
themſelves, nor are born to a condition inabling them to ac 7 
knowledg itz Man, as born the Prieſt of Nature, and as the ' 
. moſt oblig'd and moſt capable Member of ir, is bound to re» 
turne Thanks and Praiſes to his Maker, not onely for Him- * 
- ſelf, but for the whole Creation. In which ſenſe we may . 


reconcile thoſe two current Afertions, That God made all : 
tbings for His own Glory, 4nd that God made all things for man, 
and Man for Himſelf. Since whether or no Man be a Mi- #7 
crocoſme or Licle World in Paracelſus's ſenſe, if not as a 7 
Reſembler, yet as a Repreſenter of the Macrocoſme or Great 
World, he preſents with his own Adorations the Homages -: 
of all the Creatures to their Creator, though they be igno- |: 
rant of what is done , as Infants under the Law were of the | 


Sacrifices offered on their account. And in this Relation may /:* 


25 4 


the Creatures anſwer the ſolemn invieation made them in the / 

whole 148 Pſalm, and numerous other Scriptures ; which 3 
they may do(to borrow a barbarous bur fignificane School- 
cerme) objeively, though not formally; I mean, by pro- #7 
ving occaſions, though not ſingers, of his Praiſesz -and being 7 
ſach objes as prompt and invite Man to pay God that praiſe 
upon their ſcore, which they cannot actually pay him them- 
ſelves; even Sod's guurelt works being capable of being ſad iy 

| 9 
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to praiſe him in the ſame ſenſe ( though in an incomparably 
tranſcendenter degree ) that - Solomon ſaies of his virtuous 
Woman( inthe laſt Verſe of the Proverbs) Let her own Works © 38 33: 
Praiſe her in the Gates that is, give the conſiderers of them 

occaſion to extol her: and thus by man's referring the knows 

ledg of the Creature to the Caeator's Glory, it becomes in 

ſome ſenſe, and congruouſly to its own Nature, the praiſer 

of its Maker, as may ſeem intimated in this OEconomy of the 

Laſt part of onb of the Pſalmes, Bleſſe the Lord, all ye His Hoſts, vial, oz. 
the Miniſters of His that do His pleaſure. Bleſſe the Lord all 

His Works, in all places of His Dominion: Bleſie the Lord, O my 

Soule. Where by ſhutting up the reſt of God's Creatures 


| betwixt Angels and Man's Soul, he ſeems to infinuate thar the 


irrational Creatures blefle the Lord by the mouth of thoſe that 
are Intelligent, 

And truly, Pyrophilaus, I fear it may reliſh a little of ſel- 
fiſhneſſe, to make ſuch a diſparity berwixt PerfeRions, all —_— 
of them equal, becauſe all of them infinite, as to let God's cy ought not (oo 
mercy , becauſe it moſt advantages us, ſo to ingroſle our i279 ow 
thoughts, and wonder, as to make us negle@ the contempla- ,,j2 us mere 
tion of thoſe other Glorious Attributes, his Power and his !he Glory ofbis 
Wiſdome, which were thoſe that exated Both Man and — 
Angels adoration, before fin gave occafion to the exerciſe ; 
of the firſt, And Tſhall not (cruple to confeſſe unto you , 
that I dare not confine the Acts of Devotion to thoſe which 
moſt men ſuppoſe to compriſe the whole exerciſe of itz not 
that Iat all undervalue, or would depreciate any , even the 
meaneſt praRiſes of Devotion,which either Scripture or reaſon 
conſonant to it recommends; but that I eſteem that God 
may dealſo acceptably ( and perhaps more nobly ) ſerv'd and 
glorifi'd by our entertaining of bigh, rational, and as much as 
our nature 1$ capable of worthy notions, attended with a pro- 
found and proportionable admiration of thoſe divine Attri- 
bures and Prerogatives for whoſe manifeſting he was pleas'd to 


To 


=  <onſtrud this yaſt Fabrick, 


hd — 


Rev 4.11, 
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To which purpoſe I conſider, that in the Life to come, when 7 
we ſhall queſtioneleſsglorifieGod exaalieſt, we ſhall have little 
either need or uſe of Faith, Prayer, Liberality,Patience,and re- -_ 
ſembling Graces z but our Worſhip will chiefly confiſt in ele- 
vated Notions,and a proſtrate Veneration of Gods Omnipo» -# 
tence, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and other Perfeions; and ſucha 7 
one as this is repreſented in the CApocalyps, to be the preſent 7 
employment of the bleſt Spirits in Heaven, where the Elders * 
that affiſt about the Throne of God are deſcri'q, caſting their | - 
Crowns before it, and ſaying to him that firs on it Thos «rt 
worthy, O Lord, to receive Glory, and Honour , and Power: for 7 
thou haſt created all things,and for thy pleaſure they are and were 7 
created, | [- 
. By this time, Pyrophilus, I hope you begin to think, that 
the Doctrine that tends to deter Men from enquiring into Nas 7 
ture, is as well derogatory trom Gods Glory, as prejudicial ro *; 
Mans intereſts. And indeed, I parpoſ'd to content my felt 
with the baving diſperſt throughout the paſt Diſcourſe, the 
grounds of an{wering their ObjeRion againſt che ſtudy of Phy- | *: 
fiology, who pretend it is apt to make Men Atheiſts: but be- 7 
caaſe I am much-concern'd to have you ſatisfied of ſo impor- 
tant a Troth, %s chat which we have hitherto been laboring toe. ©: 
vince, I muſt beg your leave, Pyrophilus to adde ex abundant _ 
( as they ſpeak ) to what has been already alledg'd,ſome things ©: 
that may more direQtly anſwer the ObjeRion of our Adverſ# 
ries, and manifeſt how little their ſeverity is befriended, either = 
by Scripture, Reaſon, or Experience. | —_ 
Aad firſt, ir ſeems not ar all probable, That if che Omnie 17 
ſcient Author of Nature koew that the ſtudy of his Works 2:7 


0 


did really tend ro make Men diſ- believe his Being or Attti- 7 
butes, he would have given Men ſo many Invitations, and al- w 
moſt Necefſicies, to ſtudy and contemplate the Natureof his 7 
Creatures: Of theſe Invitations divers have been menrion'd 
already, and more might be added to them, if we cthoughtit 
requiſite, But what has been above alledg'd, will _ s + 
orbea Xx 
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forbear the annexing of any , ſave that of the ancient Tnſtien- F'1oved fither 

rion of the Sabbath , which many eminenr Divines do not [oranges 

groundleſly hold to have been ordain'd to commemorate the the Sabah. 

Creation, and give Men the oportuaity every Seventh Day 

to contemplate God in his Workes, as he himſelfe was pleas'd 

co reſt on the firſt Seventh Day, and contemplate Himſelfe in 

the workes of the firſt ſix. And though our Weſtern Churches, 

for certain Reaſons ( not here to be inquir'd into) have long 

fincediſuſ'd the Solemnizing of the Saturday , and appointed 

the Sunday for the Celebration of both the Workes of the 

Redemption , and Creation of the World together; yer 'tis 

evident enough that the Primitive Chriſtians did for the'moſt 

part keep the Saturday as Holy-day, as well as the Sunday: 

For that ancient Book (whoever be re(olv'd to have written ic) 

which goes under the Name of Clement's Conſtitutions, affords 

us, among others , theſe two memorable Paſlages co our pur- x;6.7; c. 24: 

poſe « And firſt, T5=z88ams pirror ( ſayes he) 9g * wewrlwiorrdZem 

5n 75 wer Supp a; ir Comupnuny id dragon, K eep the Sabbath and 

the Lords Day as Holy-dayes; that being dedicated to the remem- 

brance of the Creation , and thus to that of the Redemption , To 

which we ſhall adde this ſecond Paſlage of the ſame Author, 

* Epaditwonr 6r Siner fc, Let Servants work for five dayes ; but 

0x the Sabbath, and the Lords day, let them attend in the 

Church the Dotrine of Godlineſſe . To which purpoſe, I re- 5* — 

member the moſt Learned Grotius obſerves, That the con- hr nnng 

verted Emperor Conſtantive, forbad the compelling Chriſti» and likewiſe of 

ans to appear before Tribunals on either of thoſe Dayes,as be- ** N79; 

ing their Feſtivals : Nay, and if Modern Travellers do not reference to 

mil-ipform me, I finde that divers of the Eaſtern Churches, *bcir C:lebra- . 

particularly che 44iſ7ze Chriſtians; to this day do as well caraay, Ater- 

ſanRifie the Sabbath-day in Commemoration of Gods having %##e in bis 

created the World, as the Lords-day to commemorate the !!** of 21 Ke- 

Reſurretion of Chriſt . And as for the Jewes ſenſe of the ainhorsby him 

Fourth Commandement, ſome of the Learnedſt of their Cri- <it*9. | 

ticksare pleas'd co diſtioguiſh beeving the Words Zachir and 
2 Smor 


wm 


Row. 1.20% 


— onely enjoyn'd tothe 1ſ7 azlites : On which occaſion Iremem- 


Writers, are pleas'd to give a very differing Interpretation of P | 


- and his Apoſiles) yet I ſee no neceflity wby the wiivar ſhould 


| (60) ; hs 
Smor, Remember, and Keep , imploy'd in the Command of 
ſolemaizing the Sabbath: For, the remembring of it they 
hold co be an a of Religion, performable by all Man: kind 
that are capable of it , and acquainted with its having been 7 
commanded; though the keeping of it Holy they ſuppoſe. Z 


ber 1was one Sabbath-day entertained at his own Lodgings,by 7 
a Learned Jew ( who taught me the Holy Language ) with 7 
Meat then newly dreſſed : to remove my wonder at which, he 7 
rold me, That it was areſſed by Chriſtians, who, being Gen- 
ziles, were not obliged to the ftrift and legall obſervation of the = 
Sabbath. But what ever be to be thonght of this Jewiſh No- 7 
tion, yet queſtionleſſe if the Fourth Commandement do not, 
atleaſt, divers other Paſſages of Scriptures do much diſcoun* 
renance their ſeverity, who would fright Men from the inda» 7 
gation of Nature, And he that ſhall duly confider divers = 
Texts obvious enough in the Book of Fob, and the Pſalmes * 
(beſides other parts of the Bible ) will not readily conclude, 
that Naturall Philoſophy and Divinity are at ſuch variance, as > 
the Divines we deal with would perſwade us . St Paul ſeems 
conform us, that the inviſible things of God from the Cres = 
tion of the World, are cleerly ſeen, being underſtood by the = 
things that are made, even- his Eternal Power and God-head: | :: 
So that they that were mention'd before are without excuſe, |: 
And though I ignore not, that not onely ſeveral of the Sei» 7 
nians following their Maſter Socinws, but {ome few Orthodox | 2 


that Text, and make the «am dvr murine win, to lighifie 17 
thoſe things of God that have been Inviſible ever ſince the 7% « 
Creation of the World , and referring the miivam to things 7 
not maar, as we Tranſlate it, but done(as the Miracles of Chriſt * - 


be taken-in alegſe exclufive of the Creation, and not ar leaſt 


—_ _ - - - 


| (6x) | 
And cettainly , bowever St Paul may be ſuppov'd to appear. 
but darkly , yet Fob was clearly of a diftering Opinion from: ; 
theirs , who teach, That the Study of Nature leads to Atheiſm: Job.12.7,8.9; 
For aske now the Beaſts (ſayes he )- and they will teach thee, and 
the Fowles of the Aire, and they ſhall tell thee, or ſpeake to the 
Earth , and it ſhall teach thee , and the Fiſhes of the Sea ſhall 
declare unto thee.» Who knowtth not in all theſe that the hand of 
the Lord hath wrought this ? And conſonantly hereunro(which 
were not amiſſe for our Adverſaries to take notice of ) we 
may obſerve. That almoſt all the Writers of Natural Theo- 
logy, andthe moſt alſo of thoſe that have laboured co demon- 
ſtrate the Truth of Chriſtian Religion (divers of whom have 
been as well Profound Divines, as otherwiſe Eminent Scho- 
Jars) have undertaken to evince, by the conſideration of the 
Univerſe, both that there is a God, and that he is the Au- 
thor of it: which I the rather mention, Pyrophilur, becauſe 
I would not be miſtaken, as if I diſputed againſt Divines in 


veneral, or were guilty of the leaſt Irreverence towards a Fa- 
culty, in whoſe Study I have thought my ſelfe oblig'd, as a 
2» Chriſtian, to ſpend much of my rime; and eſpecially,l would 
- >> not appear diſ-reſpefull ro Divines in England, where they 
> havealready been but too much vilified, though queſtionleſle 
>: fortheir figs againſt God , yet, I fear, not without the Sin of 

2 their Oppreſlors, 


In the next place I conſider, That fince Phyſiology is Ty, rrypoo- 

2 ſaidro tempt to Atheiſm, But by enabling Men to give an g's canores- 

> account of all the Phenomena of Nature, by the knowledge _ $4 9a 

x of Second Cauſes, without taking in the Firſt, ic will not be Phenomena of 

7 ſociliea marter as many preſume, for the contemplation of Ni: /o as ts 

2 Nature, to turn a conſidering Man Atheiſt. For weare yer, e firlh 
1d 3 for ought Ican find, far enough from being able ro expli- 
28 care all the- Phenomena of Nature by any Principles whatſoes 
x ver. And even of the Aromical Philoſophers, whoſe Set 
_5 ſeems to have the moſt Ps attempted it, ſome - 
v5 te 
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the eminenteſt have themſelves Guely acknowledged to me, * | | 
Y 


their being unableto do it convincingly to others, or ſo much 
as fatisfaRorily to themſelves : And indeed, not onely the 
Generation of Animals is a Myſtery, which all that Natural. 
liſts have ſaid toexplain it, have been far enough from depri- 


ving of that Name: but we ſee that to explicate, all the vari- 7 
ous Phenomens that belong to that fingle inanimate, and | 
ſeemingly homogeneous Body, eMercury, fo as not to make | 
any Hypotheſis aſſum'd to make out one of its Properties ot - 


Effects incongruous to any other Hypotheſis requiſite to the 


explanation of any of the reſt, hath been hitherto found (o - 
difficulr, that if our Poſterity be not much happier Uanriddlers, : 
then our Fore- Fathers, or we have been, it is like to provea :: 
Taske capable of defeating the Induſtry and Attempts, I ſay - 
not of more then one Philoſopher,but of more then one Age, 
even our Chymical Tortures hitherto, having, from that de- ' 
lading Protews, forc'd no Confeſſions that bring us not more _-; 
Wonder then SatisfaRion, and do not Beget almoſt as many ' 7 
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2 (Containing arequifite Digreſiion concerning 
> thyſethat would exclude the Deity from 
intermedling with Matter. 


, = that would keep God from being thought to have zny ſhare in 
the ProduRion of the Univerſe , I can ſcarce forbear ( as un. 
willing as I am to digreſs) to repreſent to You, on the preſent 
occaſion, a few Conſiderations which may aſſiſt You, if not 
to leſſen the Arrogance of ſach Perſons,at leaſt ,to keep Your 
ſelt from thinking their Evidence as great as their Confidence 
23 1s wont to be. Now of the Philoſophers we ſpeak of, ſome 
3 being Acomiſts z and others not, it will be requiſite to ſay 
7 ſomething ro each of the two ſorts: And becaule we not long 
'L ſince, in an Iiluſtrions Cowpany, where You, Pyrophiluc, are 
not unknown, met with one of them, who avowedly ground- 
ed his Opinions on the Ariforelean or Vulgar A a 
RW tn, 0's Ws —_ hs. 4 


That their By- 
potheſis is wy ſays, fiad, that divers things that have been very Magiſterially 
full of mitik=5. taught, and confidently believ'd among the Followers of Ari 

ſotle, are Errors or Miſtakes ; and that as ſeveral, eyen of the 


That theſe ex- 
cluders of the 
Deity make but 
impe:ſeft explz- 
cations of the 
Phznomena of 


Nature. 


ſhall firſt recommend to You two or three Conſiderations con; ? 

cerning ſuch arrogant Peripatericks {For I ſpeak nat of that 

-_ in general, of which I know there are divers excellent 
en. ) | | 
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Firſt then, You will in many Paſſages of the following E(- ; 
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obvious Phenomena of Nature, do contradit the common + 
Peripatetick Dorine, ſo divers , at leaſt of thoſe that are 


our Minds even to things obvious and manifeſt. 


Thallnext take notice, That Philoſophers, who ſcorn to © 
aſcribe any _ to God,do often deceive themſelves,in think- 
ufficiently ſatisfied our Enquiries, when they 


ing they have | 
have given us the neareſt and moſt immediate cauſes of ſome *- 
things; whereas oftentimes the aſſignment of thoſe Cauſes is |: 
bur the manifeſting that ſuch and ſach Effets may be. deduc'd  - 
from the more Catholick affetions of things , though thek - . 
be not unfrequently as abſtruſe as the Phenomena explicated 
by them, as having onely their Effe&s more obvious, not > 
their Nature better underſtood: As when,for inſtance, an ac” 
count is demanded of that ſtrange ſuppoſed Sympathy be-* 
twixt Quick: filver and Gold in that we fiad , that wheres 


SEES 


all other Bodies ſwim upon Quick- ſilver, it will readily (wa 7 
low up Gold,and hide it in its Boſome., This pretended Sym. 
pathy the Naturaliſt may explicate, by ſaying, Thar Goll 7 
being the onely Body heavier then Quick-filver of the ſame” 
bulk, the known Lawes of the Hydroſtaticks make it neceflary; © 
that Gold hould fink in it, and all lighter Bodies (wim ooit:: 


BS, 


doo abi 


7 
© 
4 


more abſtruſe, are not explicable by it ; and as confidently a - 
theſe his Followers talk of the expounding the very Riddles of 
Nature; yet Iremember that he himſelf ſomewhere ( forl = 


cannot call to mind the place) did not ſcruple to confeſs, that 
As the Eyes of Owls are to the ſplendor of the Day,ſo aretheſeif 
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by deducingit from ſo known and obvious an affeion of Bo- 

dies, as Gravity,which every man is apt to think ke ſufficient» 

ly underſtands; yet will not this puta ſatisfatory period to 4 Phiyotogo qui: 
ſevere Inquirers Curioſity, who will, perchance, be apt tO yerirarem con- 
alledge, That though the Effets of Gravity indeed be very —_—_ ulti- 
obvious, yet the Cauſe and Nature of it are as obſcure as thole c,grico non ke 
of almoſt any Phenomenon 1t can be brought to explicare, nis cft,ſed iniri, 
And thac therefore he that deittes no further account, deſiſts — one 
co0 ſoon from his enquiries,6z acquieſces long before he comes 5 Ke ng 
ro his Journeys end, And indeed,the inveſtigation of the true © Plutwcb, 1 
nature and adequare cauſe of gravity,is a task of that difficulty, g,* OS 
that in ſpight of ought I have bitherco ſeen or read, I muſt To oem aim 
yet retain great doubrs whether they have been clearly and ſo- no &@ 75 pig 
lidly made out by any Man. And ſure, Pyrophilus, there are 7, $2279. 
divers Effects in Nature , of which though the immediate RR ; 
Cauſe may be plauſibly aſſign'd, yer if we further enquire in- cap.s. 

to the Cauſes of thoſe Caules, and deſiſt not from aſcending e's - Tra _ 
in the Scale of Cauſes, till we are arriv'd at the cop of it, we conſe ano the 
ſhall perhaps find the more Catholick and Primary cauſes of /alt cas/e. 
Things, to beeither certain, Primitive, general and fixt Laws 
of Nature (or rules of Action and Paſſion among the parcels of 
the Univerſal Matter,) or elſe the Shape, Size, Motion, and 
other primary Aﬀections of the ſmalleſt parts of Matter, and 
of their firſt Coalitions or Cluſters; eſpecially thoſe endow. 
ed with Seminal Faculties or Properties, or (to diſpatch) the 
admirable conſpiring of the ſeveral parts of the Univerſe to 
the produQiion of particular Effefs; of all which ic will be 
diticult to give a ſatisfatory Account, without acknowledg- 
iog an intelligent Author or diſpoſer of Things. 

And the better toclear ſo weighty a Truth, let us forther 
conſider on this occzfion, That not onely Ariſtotle, and thoſe 
that, miſ-led by his Authority, maintain the Erernity of the 
World, but very many other Philoſophers and Phy ficians, 
who aſcribe ſo much to Nature, that they will not be reduc'd 
to acknowledge an Author of it, = wont very muchto _ 

SR : | bot 


Inf, 
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(66) 
Zaflaxcet of both them ſelve$ and others inthe account they preſume togive 
Me oae®., DS, as ſatistatory, of the Canſes or Reaſons of very many 
net ſatis/afiory: Eftects, I will not inſtance in the Magnetick Properties of 
cute, T bings, nor any of thoſe numerous abſtrufities of Nature, 
Cauſes of which WÞich tis well known that the 4riftotel;ans are wont to refer 
obey aſſign occult to Sympathy, Antipathy, or Occult Qualities, and ſtrive ro 
Qualities. pur Men oft withempty Names,whereby they do not ſo much 
leflen our Ignorance, as betray their own. 

But I ſhall inſtance in thoſe more obvious Phenomena, of 
which they ſappoſe they have given us very ſatistatory Ac. 
counts. If you ask one of thoſe I ſpeak of, whence it comes to 
paſs,th:t ifa man put oneend of along Reed into a Veſlel fall 


of Water, and ſuck at the other end, his mouth will be im- 
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mediatly fill'd with that Liquor; he will readily tell you, That 
the Suction drawing the Air our of the cavity ofthe Reed, the 


Hu wy 4 Water muſt neceſſarily ſucceed in the place deſerted by the 


borrency of Va- Air, tO prevent a Vacuity abhorr'd by Nature» It youlike- - 


cxity1o be the wiſe ask ſuch a Man, Why two Women, about certain Age, 
cath ahead is " their Purgationes Menſirae do commonly ſupervene , he will 
Suftion, think he has ſufficiently anſwer'd you, when he he has told you 


that about that Age,beginning to beripe for Procreation, Na- 


Sons ps 


ture has wiſely provided that their ſuperfuous blood ſhouldbe * - 


ſent to the Uterine Veſlels, partly to disburthen the Maſſe | 


of Bloud of an uſeleſſe load, and partly to contribute Matter, 


or at leaſt afford Nouriſhment in caſe of Conception. But - 
though theſe Solutions are wont to be acquieſc'd in by ſuch 8s _; 
thoſe that give them, yet I ſee not how they can ſatisfie 2 ri- | 
vid Reaſoner. For not now to mention whit may be ovjected * 2 
againſt them out of ſome modern Mechanical and Anatomical 7 
O bſervations,let us alitle conſider, That to ſay that the aſcent 7 
of the water inthe firſt Problem, proceeds from Natures De- 7 
reſtation of a Vacuity, ſappoſes that there is a kind of Anim 7 
Mundi, furniſhed with various Paſſions, which watchfally "7 
provides for the ſafety of the Univerſe or that a Brute andin- | 7 
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animate Creature, as Water, not onely hasa power £0 move yy | 
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(67) 
irs heavy Body upwards,contrary (to ſpeak in their language) 
to the tendency of its particular Nature, but knows both thar 
Air has been ſuck'd out ofthe Reed, and that unleſs ir ſucceed 
: the attracted Air, there will follow a Y«cuurm; and that this 
2 Water is withall ſo generous,as by aſcending,ro a contrary to 
its particular inclination for the general good of the Univerſe, 
like a Noble Patriot,thar ſacrifices his private Intereſts co the 
publick ones of his Countrey, 

Bur co thew men by an eafie Experiment hag little Attra- 
Qion is perform'd to avoida Yacuums, I have fornetimes done 
thus. I have takena flender Pipe of Glaſſe, of about four 
Foot long, and putcing one of the open ends of itinto a Vel> 
ſel full of Quick- filver, I have ſuck'd as ſtrongly as I'could at 
the other, and caus'd one fo watch the aſcent of che Quick: fil= 
ver, and mark where it was at the higheſt, and I found nor 
that at one Suck I could raiſe it up much above a Foot; and 
* having caus'd a couple of ſtrong men, one after another, to 
| _ ſuckattheſameend of the ſame Pipe, I found not that either 

- of themcoulddrawit up much higher. Nor did it appear 
that by repeated Suctions, though the upper end of the Pipe 
wereeach time ſtopt , to hinder the relapſe of the Quick- 
{ilver, it could at all berais'd above the ſeven and twenty Di- 
Sits,at which it us'd to ſubfiſt in the Torricelian Experimenc 
De Y acuo: Whereas the ſame end of that Tube being pur in- 
oa ſmall Veſſel of Water, I could at one Suck make the wa- 

- terſwittly aſcend through the perpendicularly beld Tube into 
-: my Mouth, which argues, that the aſcenfion of Liquors up= 
>: onſuction, rather depends upon the preſſure of the Air(againſt 
= the Liquors and the Suckers Cheſt) and their reſpeQive mea- 
2 uresof Gravity and Lightne(s compar'd to that Preſſure, then 
= proceeds from ſuch an abhorrency of a Yacui as is preſum'd. 
> Andolikewiſe in the other queſtion propos'd; it is imply'd, 
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> Phyſicians, That of a Plerhors,the Core is the convenient Eva- 
2 cuation of Bloud, and that this intelligent Faculty is wiſe e- 
A R 2 | - nough 


Whereas the cons 
trary is proved in 
the Sufton of the 
Vuick-{elver, 


= thatthereis in a female body ſomething ,that knows the ruleof 3.5% they af- 
ſen the cauſes 

of the purgatio- 

nes menſtrux, 


And when in 
ethcr caſes they 
aſcribe to irrati- 
onal Creatures 
fuch aflions as 
zn men are the 
produttions of - 
Reaſon and 


; Choice, 


(68) 


nough alſo to propoſe to it ſelfe the dotbleend above mentio. es 


ned, in this Evacuation, and therefore will not provide a quan- 
tity of bloud great enough torequire an Excretion, nor begin 
it till che Female be come to an Age, wherein tis poſſitlle for 
both the Ends to be obtain'd; and that alſo this preſiding Na- 
cure is ſo charitable,as that mankind might not fail,it will make 
the Female ſubje&.co ſuch Monethly ſuperfluities of Bloud, 


from which Experience informs us, that a whole Set of Dilea | 


ſes peculiar tghat Sex, does frequently proceed And in 
a word, there is a multicude of Problems, eſpecially ſuch 


belong ro the uſe of the parts of a humane Body, and to the | 
Cauſes and Cures of the Diſeaſes incident thereunto, in whoſe 


Explication thoſe we write of, content themſelves to tell us, 


- 
E 


That Nature does ſuch and ſuch a thing, becauſe it was fir for : 


her ſo to do; but they endeavour not to make intelligible to us 


what they mean by this Nature,and how meer,and conſequent - 


ly bruic, Bodies can a according to Laws, and tor determinate 
Ends, withoutany knowledge eicher of che one or of the 0- 
ther. Let them therefore, till chey have made out their Hy 


potheſis more intelligibly, either ceaſe to aſcribe to irrational 


Creatures ſuch Actions as in Men are apparently the procuct- 
ons of Reaſon and Choice, and ſometimes even of Induſtry 
and Virtue; or elſe let them with us acknowledge, that ſuch 
Aions of Creatures in themſelves Irrational, are perform 


ligent Author of Things. But that you may not miſtake 


me, P;rophilus, it will be requiſite for me, to acquaiat You, - 
in two or thiee words, with ſome of my preſent thoughts cov» 
cerning this ſubject: That there are ſome Actions lo peculia. 
to Man, upon the account of his Intelle& and Will, that they” 
cannot be ſatisfatorily explicated after the manner of the A&:: 
ings of meercorporeal Agents, I am very much inclin'd to be-*; 


af 


uncer the ſuperintendence and guidance of a Wiſe and Intel. 


lieve, And whether or no there may be ſome Actions of ſome ©: 


other Animals , which cannot well be Mechanically exple_ 
cated ,- I have not here leifare or opportunity to examine? 
. N wn ws = B | 


(69) 
But for (moſt of) the other Phenomenz of Natiire, me thinks 
we may, without abſurdicy conceive, That God, of whom ,,, 
in the Scripture tis affirm'd, That all his works are known to 
him from the beginning, having reſolved, before the Crea- 73, 4uthors con: 
tion, to make iucha World as this of Ours, did divide (at ceit conceraing 
leaſt if he did not create it incoherent) that Matter which be he preg. 
had provided,iato an innumerable mulcitude of very variouſly 54-19, and {o 
figur'd Corpuſcles, and both connete tho'e Particles into Plains — 
ſuch Textures or particalar Bodies, and plac'd them in ſuch 51,7 of bis 
Sicuations , and put them into ſuch Motions , that by the 94inary core 
aſſiſtance of his ordinary preſerving Concourſe, the Pheno- ©0/e) mul 
mens, which he intended ſhould appear in the Univerſe, muſt +7; Phene- 
» _ as orderly follow, and be exbibited by the Bodies neceſſarily mcva. 
' acting according to thoſe Impreſſions or Laws, though they 
* *  ynderſtand them not at all, as if each of thoſe Creatures had 
b . a Deſign of Self-preſervation, and were furniſhe with Knows 
© _ ledge and Induſtry co proſecute it z and as if there were 
- > diftusy'dthrough the Univerſe an intelligent Being, watchful 
*  overthepublick Good of ir, and careful eMAdminiſter all 
l 7 things wiſely for the good of the particular Parts of it, but 
-* - fo far forthas is confiſtent with the Good of the Whole, and 
| the preſervation of the Primitive and Catholick Lawes eſta- 
bliſhed by the Supreme Cauſe: As in the formerly mention'd 
Clock of Stratsburg, the ſeveral pieces making up that Curi- 
-ous Engine, areſofram'd and adapted, and are put into ſuch 
a motion, that though the numerous Wheels, and other parts 1Uu?rated by 
of it, move ſeveral wayes, and that without any thing eicher - _ LE 
of Knowledg or Deſign; yet each performs its part in order $wnawburg, - 
to.the various Eads for which it was contriv'd, as regularly 
and unitormly as itit knew and were concern'd to doics Duty; 
2nd the various motions of the Wheels, and other parts con- 
* Curtoexhibit the Phenomens deſign'd by the Artificer in the 
ne Engine, asexaGty as if they were animated by a common 
|! Principle, which makes them knowingly conſpire to do ſo, 
=; andmighr, toarule 1ndiay, ſeem to be more intelligent than 
= © CGG SEVIOTy 4 Ks Tom Con- 
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Conradus Diaſypodize himſelf, that publiſhed a Deſcription of 7” 
it; wherein he tels the World, That he contrived it, who © 
could not tell the hours, and meaſure time ſo accurately as his _ 
Clock. And according to this Notion, if you be pleas'd co --/ 
How fzrſuch bearit in your memory, Pyrophilus, you may ealily appre- 


PER: 


.-» ++ Sar hend in what ſenſe I uſe many common Phraſes, which cuſtom 
Phrafes »hic hath ſo authorized, that we can ſcarce write of Phyfiological 
Cuftome bas an» Subjects, without employing either of them, or frequent and 
xv my be redious Circumlocutions in their ſtead, Thus when I ſay,chat 
4 ſtone endeavors to deſcend towards the Centre of the Earth, 
or that being put into a Veſlel of Water, it affects the loweſt 
place:I mean, that not ſuch a Mathematical point as the Centre 77 
of the Earth, hath power to attraQall heavy Bodies, the leaſt of 
which,it being a point,it cannot harbor z or that a Stone does 
really aim at thar unknown and unattainable Centre; but that, 
as we ſay, that a Man ſtrives or endeavors to go to any place, - 
at which he would quickly arrive, if he were not forcibly hiae *- 
dered by ſome Body that holds him faſt where he is, and will - 
not let him go Soa Stone may be ſaid to ſtrive to deſcend, 
when either by the Magnetical Steams of the Earth, or the 7 
preſſure of ſome ſubtle Matter incumbent on it, or by what 
ever elſe may be the cauſe of Gravity, the Stone 1s ſo deter. _ 
mined to tend downwards, that if all impediments, interpos'd 
by the neighbouring Bodies, were removed, it would certain 
ly and directly fall tro the Ground; or being pur into a Veſſel - 
with Water, or any other Liquor much lefle heavy than it ſelf 
Duickſiver be- (for on Quick: ſilver, which is heavier, Stones will ſwim) the | 
Meeso fwim ame Gravity will make it ſubſide ro the bottom of the Veſſel, 
thereoz,y.t uk and conſequently thruſt away its bulk of water, which chough | 
n Vgvier9%5 heavy in it ſelf, yet becauſe it is lefſe ponderous than the Stone, | 
ſeems to be light. And ſo in our late inſtance in the Glock,if it * 
be ſaid that the Hand that points at the hours affects a circula ' 
motion, becauſe it conſtantly moves round the Ceatre of the ! 
Dial- plate, tis evident that the inanimate piece of Metal ab * 
feRs aot that motion more than any other, but onely that the 27 
1M ## 
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(71) 
impreſſion it receives from the Wheels, and the adaptation of 
the reſt of the Engine, determine it to move after that man- 
ner, And though if a man ſhould with his finger ſtop that 

/} Tndex from proceeding in its courſe, it may be ſaid, in ſome 
2 fenſe, that it ſtrives or endeavours to proſecuteits former Cir- 
2 cular Motion; yet that will ſignifie no more, than that by 
> virtue of that Contrivance of the Engine, the Indes is ſoim- 
pd pell'd, that if che Obſtacle, put by the Finger of him thar 
* ſtops it, were taken away, the Index would move onwards, 
from that part of the Circle where it was ſtopt, towards the 
mark of the next Hour, Nor do I by this, Pyrophilus, deny 
that it may in arighe ſenſe be ſaid, as it is wont to be in the 
Schools, that 0p Nature eft opus Intelligentiz: Neither do 
I reje& ſuch common Expreſſions as Nature alwates aff ets and 
* intends that which & beſt, and Nature deth nothing inwains 

- ForfinceI muſt, according to the above mention'd Notion, +, , ;,p,2 
 -/> refer many of theaRions ot irrational Creatures to a moſt wiſe ces of the 48im 
2 Diſpoſer of Things, it can ſcarce ſeem ſtrange to me, that in _ _ 
* thoſeparticularsin which the Author intended, as it was re- xeaforomment 
7 quiſite that irrational Creatures ſhould operare ſo and ſo for the #iſidon of 
| - their own Preſervation, or the Propagation of their Species, God, 

--* orthe pablick good of the Univerſe, their Attions being ore 
. ©: dered by aReaſon tranſcending Ours, ſhould not onely often« 

_ timeSreſemble the Atings of Reaſon in us, bur ſometimes 
|, even ſurpaſſethem. Asin efte we ſee thar Silk-worms and 

-* Spiders can, without being caught, ſpin much more curjouſly 
> their Balls and Webs, than our beſt Spinſters could, and 
=; that ſeveral Birds can build and faſten their Neſts more Artifi- 
.— cially than many a Man, or perhaps any man could frame and 
=; faſten ſuch licle and elaborate Buildings, And the Induſtries 
= of Foxes, Bees, and divers other Beaſts, are ſuch, that tis noe 
2X much to be woncered at that thoſe creatures ſhould have Rhea- 
= ſonaſcrib'dro them by divers Learned men: who yet perhaps 
= would beleſſe confident, if they confidered how much may be 
> ſaid for the Immortality of all Rational Sauls, and _ = 
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ſubtle Aings of theſe Beaſts are determin'd to ſome fevy par? BY 
ticulars requiſite for their own Preſervation, or that of their 7 


Species; whereas on all other occaſions, they ſeem to betray 
their want of Reaſon, and by their Voice and Geſtures ſeem 
ro expreſſe nothing, but the Natural Paſſions,and not any Rx 
tional or Logical Conceptions, And therefore, as when (to 
reſume our former compariſon) I ſee ina curious Clock, how 
orderly every Wheel and other parts perform its own Moti- 
ons, and with what ſeeming Unanimity they conſpire to ſhew 


the Hour, and accompliſh the other Deſigns of the Artificer, 
I do not imagine that any of the Wheels, &c or the Engineit 
ſelf is endowed with Reaſon, but commend that of the Work - 
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man who fram'd it ſo Artificially. So when I contemplate the 


Actions of thoſe ſeveral Creatures that make up the World, 
I do not conclude the inanimate Pieces, ar leaſt, that tis made 


up of,or the yaſt Engine it (elf,to a& with Reaſon or Deſign, + 
but admire and praiſe the moſt wiſe Author, who by his admi- | 
rable Contrivance can ſo regularly produce Effects, to which © 


ſogreat a number of ſucceſſive and conſpiring Cauſes are te- 
quir'd. 
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And thus much, Pyrophilus, having been repreſented con- |. 


cerning thoſe, that rejecting from the Production and Preſer- © - 
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Ki 


vation of Things all but Nature, yet imbrace the Principles ' 
of the vulgar Philoſophy, you will perhaps think it more than | 


enough: but object, That what is not to be expected from | 
the barren Principles of the Schools, may yet be perform'd by |: 
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thoſe Atomical ones which we our ſelves have withinnot very * 


many Pages ſeem'd to acknowledg Ingenious. And 1 knoy 
indeed, that the modern Admirers of Epicurms confidently e- #7 
nough pretend, that he and his Expolicors havealready, with- ## | 
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out being beholden to a Deity, clearly made our, ar leaſt the 
Ogigine ot che World, and of the principal Bodies tis made #7 


up of: But I confeſſe, I am ſo far from being convinc'd of this 


that I have been confirm'd rather, than unſetled in my Opini- #7 
many omking er Ongen o the Wodk 
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- jt tozn Intelligent Cauſe, 


(73) 
and of the Creatures , eſpecially the living Ones that com- 
poſeit, by conſidering the accounts which are given us of the 
Nativity ( if I may ſo ſpeak ) ofthe Univerſe, and of Ani- 
mals, by thoſe great Denyers of Creation and Providence, 
FEpicurws, and bis Paraphraſt Zucretivs: Whoſe having ſhown 
themſelves ( as I freely confeſle they have) very ſubtile Philo- 
ſophers in explicating divers Myſteries of Nature, ought not 
ſo much to recommend to-us their impious Errors, about the 
Original of Things, as to let us ſee the neceſlity of aſcribing 
This then is che account of this 
matter, which 1s given us by Epicurwus himſelf, in that Epiſtle 
of his to Herodotus , which we find in Diogenes Laertins: 
2urd ad Meteors attinet exiſtimari non oportet,aut motum,ant 
converſionem, aut Ecclipfin, aut ortum occaſumve, ant alia hu- 
1uſcemodi ideo fiert quod ſit PrefeiFius aliqur , qui ſic diſponat, 
diſpoſueritut ac ſimul beatitadinem immorialitatemque poſbideat: 
And having interpoſed ſome Lines, to prove that the Provi- 
dence of God is not conſiſtent with his Felicity , he addes , 
.uare opinandum eft tum cum Mundi procreatus eft , fattos fue 
iſſe eos circumplexus convolventium ſe CAtomorum\nt nata fue 
rit hee neceſs1tas,qua circuitus tales obierint: And elſewhere 
inthe ſame Epiſtle, 77fin7ti (C(aies he )ſunt mundi,alii ſfimiles iſti, 
alit vero diſſimiles. Quippe Atomi cum ſint infinite, ut nos 


Defefts in the 
Explication of 
Nature by the 
Epicureans whs 
deay the concure 
rence of God, 


mmlto ante demonſtratum eſt per infinitatem ſpatiorum, 7 alibi - 


alie, ac procul ab hoc ad fabrefattionem Mundorum infinitorum 
wvarie concurrant. And leaſt this Epicurean Explication of 
the Worlds Original ſhould ſeem to owe all irs unſatisfaRtori- 
neſſe to its obſcure brevity, we ſhall not ſcruple to give you 
that elegant Paraphraſe and Expoſition of it, which Lucretius 
has delivered in his 5th Book, De Reram Natura: 


Sed quibus ille modis,conjectus, materiai 

Fundarit Calum, ac Terram Pontih, profunda 

Solis, Lunat curſus ex ordine ponam, 

Nam certe neque conciliis primordia rerum 
PF 
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(74) 
Ordine ſe queque atque ſagacl mente locarnnt, 
Nec quos queque darent motws pepigere profeti s: 
Sed quia multa modis mulits primordia rerum 
Ex infinito jam tempore percitaplages, 
Ponderibuſque ſuis, conſuerunt concita ferri, 
Omnimodiſque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Auecungue inter ſe poſient congreſſa crearez 
Propterea fit, ut magnum volgata per avum, 
Omnigenos cetus & moins experinndo, 
Tandem conventant: ea que conjunita repentt 
Magnarum rerum fient exordia ſap? 
Terrai mars, cali generiſque animantum. 


The Hypotheſis expreſs'd in theſe Verſes ( which pleaſe on _ _ 
Author ſo well, that he has almoſt the ſame Lines in ſeveral} 7 
other places of his Poem ( he proſecures and applies to ſome _ 
particular parts of the Univerſe in the ſame 5** Book: Bn . 
whilſt he thus refuſeth ro allow God an Intereſt in the World - 
produttion, his Zypotheſes requires that we ſhould allow hin 
ſeveral things, which he doth aſſume, nor prove: As Firſt,” 
That Matter is Eternal. 2. That from Erernity it was ata 
ally divided, and chat into ſuch inſenſ{ibly ſmall parts, as may 
deſerve the name of Atoms; whereas it may be ſupposd, 
thar Matter, though Eternal, was at firſt one coherent Mais, - : 
it belonging to Matcer to be diviſible, bat not fo of neceffity,  - 
to be aQually divided, 3. That the namber of theſe Atons. 
35 really infinite. 4. Thar theſe Atoms have an #nane Infini. 
tum ( as the Epicureans ſpeak ) to move in. 5, That thek: 
Atoms are endowed with an almoſt infinite variety of deter? 
- minate Figures, ſome being round , others cubical, others? 
hooked, others conical, &c. whereas not to mention before-?'% 
hand what we may elſewhere ObbjeR, beſides againſt this Al 
ſumption, he ſhews not why, nor how this Acome came to bt” 
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two others much more conſiderable, which our Author is faia 
co take for granted in his Hypotheſis: For 61y, He ſuppoſes his 
Eternal Acoms to have from Eternity been their own Movers, 
whereas it is plain that Motion is no way neceſlary to the EC- 
ſence of Matter,which ſeems to conſiſt principally in Extenſi- 
on: For Matter is no leſſe Matter, whea it reſts, then when ic 
isin Motion ; and we daily ſee many parcels oft Mitter paſſe 
from the ſtate of motion to that of reſt, and from this to thar, 


- © communicating their motion to Matter that lay ſtill before,and 


thereby looſing it themſelves. Nor has any Man, that [ 
know, ſatisfaRtorily made out how Matter can move it ſelfe: 
And indeed, in the Bodies which we here below converſe with- 
all, we ſcarce find thatany thing is mov'd but by ſomething 
elſe; and evenin theſe motions of Animals that ſeem ſponta- 
neous, the Will or Appetite doth nct produce the motion of 
the Animal , but guide and determine that of the Spirits, 
which by the Nerves move the Muſcles, and ſo the whole 
Body, as may appear by the wearineſſe and unweildinefſe of 
Animals, when by much motion the Spirics are ſpent. Aad 
accordingly I fiad that .Hnaxagoras, though he believed, as 
Ariſtetle did after him, that Matter was Eternal, yet he dif-: 
cern'd that thenotion of Matter not neceſſwily including mo- 
tion, there was a neceſſity of taking in a Mens, as he tiles 
God, to ſet this ſluggiſh Matter a moving. And I rememe 
ber Ariſtotle himſelf, in one place of his Metaphy ſicks, di- 


ſpacing againſt ſome of the antienter Philoſopbers , askes, Ariſat, Meta: 
Luonamgque moao movebuntur ſi nulla erit aFucauſa f non enim th1[4ib.12..6, 


ih materia _ movebit ave mwan) rerum opifex Virtus: 
ut though elſewhere I have met with Paſſages of his near of 
kiato this , yer he ſeems not ro expreſle his Opinion uniform. 
ly and clearly enough to engage mee to define ic, or make a 
Weapon of ic: And therefore I ſhall rather proceed to take 
Notice , That according to the Epicurean Ayporheſss, nor only 
the motion, but the determination of that motion is ſuppoſed. 
For Epicure will have bis Rome movS SEE nn 

2 not 
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great Men exceedingly err'd, in thinking it neceſſary that 
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not in paralel Lines, left they ſhould never meet to conſtitute 
the World, bur according to Lines ſomewhat inclining to- | 

wards one another ; ſo that there muſt benot onely motion, 
but gravity in Atoms, before there be any Centre of gravity 
for them to move towards;and they muſt move rather down- 
wards then upwards,or ſidewaies, and inſuch Lines as nothing 
1s produc'd capable of confining them ro, Which are Aſſum- 7 
Ptions ſo bold and precarious, that I finde ſome, even of his * 
Admirers,to be aſham'd of them : Which will ſave me thela- 
bor of arguing againſt them, and allow mee to take notice in _ 
the ſeventh place, That this Epicurean Doctrine ſuppoſes that 
a ſofficient number of Atoms,and their motion downwards be. = 
ing granted, there will need nothing bur their fortaitous con» = 
courſe in their fall, ro give a Beeing to all choſe Bodies that 
make up the World. Indeed, that the various coalitions of 
Atoms, or at leaſt ſmall Particles of Matter, might have con- © 
ſtituted the World, had not been perhapsa very abſurd Opi- 7 
nion for a Philoſopher,if he had, as Reaſon requires , ſuppos'd _ - 
that the great Miſſe of lazy Matter was Created by God at the 
Beginning, and by Him pur into a ſwifc and various: motion, | 


' whereby ir was aually divided into ſmall Parts of ſeve:all Si- L : 


zes and Figures, whoſe motion and croſſings of each other * 
were ſo guided by God , as to conſtitute, by their occurfions 
and coalitions, the great inanimate parts of the Univerſe, and 
the ſeminal Principles of animated Concretions. And there- | 
fore I wonder not much that the Milefiar Thales ( the firſt 2 
of the Grecian Philoſophers ( as Cicero intorms us) that in- 
quir:d into theſe matters ) ſhould hold that Opinion: which 
Tully expreſſes in theſe Words: CAquam aixit eſſe initiumre- 
rum,Deum autem eam Mentem quz ex aqua cundta finxerat: Aud 
that of CAnaxagoras,the ſame Author ſhould give us this ac- 
count, Omnium rerum deſcriptionem & modum mentis infinite 
vi ac ratione deſienari & confict voluit : For though theſe 


God ſhould be provided of a pre- exiſtent , and by him not 
| Crede BY 
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7 
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created Matter to make the World of , yet at leaſt they diſ- 
cern'd and acknowledg'd theneceſlity of a:Wiſe and Powerful 
Agent to d iſpole and faſhion this rude Matter, 'and contrive it 
into ſo goodly a Structure, as we behold, without imagining 
with Epicarws, that chance ſhould turn a Chaos into a World. 
And really it is mach more unlikely, thar ſo many admirable 
Creatures that conſtitute rhis one exquiſite and ſtupendous 
Fabrick of the World ſhould be made by the caſual conflu- 
ence of falling Atoms, jultling or knocking one another in 
the immenſe vzcuity, then that in a Printers Working: houſe 
a mulcitude of [mall Letters, being thrown upon the Ground, 
ſhould fall diſpos'd into ſuch an order,as clearly to exhibit rhe 
Hiſtory of the Creation of the World,difcrib'd in the 3 or 4 
firſt Chapters of Gezeſis, of which Hiſtory , it may be doubt- 
ed whether chance may ever he able to. diſpoſe the fallen Let- 
ters into the Words of one Line. I ignore not that ſometimes 
odde Figures, and almoſt Pitures may be met with, and may 
ſeem calually produc'd in Stones, and divers other inanimate 
Bodies: And Iam ſo far from denying this, that 1 may elle- 
where have oportunity to ſhew You, that I have beea no care- 
leſle Obſerver of ſach Varieties. * 

Bur firſt , even in divers Minerals ; as we may ſee in That the fgures 
Nure,Chryſtal, and ſeveral others, the Figures thar are admi- bg pro” os 
red are not unqueſtionably produc'd by chance, but perhaps by rinerats are 
ſomething analogous to ſeminal Principles, as may appear by Produced,not by 
their uniform regularity in the ſame ſort of Concretion,and by Ps ng. 
the praRtice of ſome of theskilfulleſt of the Salt peter Men, logout to ſemi- 
who when they have drawn as much Nitre. as they can out of * 0/i9pies. 
the Nitrous Earth, caſt not: the Earth away, bur prelerveit in 
heaps for f1x orſeven Years z at the end of which time, they 
fnce it impregnated with new Salt-peter, produced chiefly 
by the ſeminal Principle of Nitre implanted in that Earth, To 
prove that Meralline Bodies were not all made at the begin- 
ning of the World, but have ſome of them a Power, though 
tlowly to propzgate their Nature when they meet with a dil- 
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poſed Matter 5 you may find many notable Teſtimonies 204 
Relations in a little Booke of Phyſico-Chymicsl Queſtions, 
Written by Fo.Conredus Gerhardus, a Germane Door, and 
moſt of them recited { together with ſome of his owne) by 
the Learned Sexertws : Butleſt you ſhould ſuſpe&R the Nar- 7 
ratives of theſe Authors, as ſomewhat partial ro their Fel- 
low Chymiſts Opinions, I ſhall here annex that memorable 
Relation which I find recorded by Linſchotten, and Garcia 
ab Horto, a pair of unſuſpeRed Writers in this caſe concerning 
Diamonds, whereby it may appear that the ſeminall Principles * 
of thoſe precious Stones, as of Plants, are lodg'd in the 
Bowels of the Mine they grow in: Diamonds ( ſayes the firſk, 
in chat Chapter of his Travels, where he Treats of thoſe Jew- 
els) arc digg'd like Gold out of Mines where thy dige d one yeu © 
the length of a Maninto the Ground,within three or - Ants yearet |»; 
after there are found Diamonds againe inthe ſame place, which © 
Sempl, in Tadia $70 there ; ſometimes they finde Diamends of 400 or 800 © 
naſcenti.lih, i= Grains, Adamantes ( ſayes the latter ) qui altifime in terr, © © 
Cape47« viſceribus,multiſ4, annis perfici debebant in ſummo fere ſolo ge» © 
nerantur & auorum aut trium annorum ſpatio perficiuntur :; Nam * 
fi in ipſa fodina hoc anno ad cubiti altitudinem fodias Adamants © 
reperies. Poſt biennium rurſus tlic excavato ibidem , invenits 
Adamantez, And next, how inconſiderable, alaſs, are theſe 
ſuppoſed ProduQionsof Chance , in compariſon of the el# 
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That the genera- borate Contrivances of Nature in Animals ? ſince in the Body | - 
tion of animals of Man,for inſtance, of ſo many hundred Parts it is made up of, | 7 


{ 
: 
is much leſſe to . , | : f 
be accounted the hETE iS ſcarce any that can beeither left our, or made other 27 \ 
produGion of wiſe then as it is, or placed elſewhere then where it is, without Tr C 


Chance. an apparent detriment ro that curious Engine ; ſome of whoſe 77} e 
parts,asthe Eye,and the valves of the Veins,woald be ſo unfit ## d 
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As for the account that Lacreriue,out of Zpicurus, * Tana ergoqui videarte talin 
gives us of the firſt Production of Men , in I know?jret cxfimare nullo affefa 


- eſle conſilio, nulla providentia 
not what Wombs adhering to the Ground » 30d nuila racione divina;fed ex on. 


which much more becomes him as a Poer, then as 9» ſubcilibus exiguis concrera | 
eſſe ranta micacuja 2 Nonne 


'Z a Philoſopher, I ſhall not here waſte time co ma- Srodigio fimile 


rain, could ſcarce afford him any leſle extravagant 
account of the Original of Animals, the unſnicableneſſe of 
\ >” this Romance, to thoſeexcellent Notions with which he has 
> enriched divers other parts of his Works, would make me 
'-> apt toſuſpec, that when he writ this part of his Poem, he 
> wasin one of the Firs of chat Phrenfie, which ſome, even of 
his Admirers, ſuppoſe him to have been put into by a Philtre 
given him by his either Wife, or Mris Zucr{{za; in the Intervals 
of which, they ſay, that he writ his Books: 
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true and genuine Cauſes of the Things they attempt to expli- 
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- Plications,is, That the explicated Phenomena May be produc'd 
> after ſuch a Manner as they deliver , buc not that they really 
are ſo: For as an Artificer can ſet all the Wheels ofa Clocka 
: going, as well with Springs as with Weights, and may with 
violence diſcharge.a Bullet out of the Barrel of a Guo, not 
= onely by means of Guapowder, but of compreſs'd Air, and 
2 evenofa Spring. So the ſame Effets may be produc'd by 
= civers Cauſes different from'-one another; and it will often- 
22 times be very difficult, if not impoſſible for our dim Reaſons 
#2 todiſcern ſarely which of theſe ſeveral wayes , whereby it is 
T- pofltble for Nature to produce the ſame Phenomina ſhe has ree 
6 2 ally made uſe of to exhibit them. And ſure, he that in a $kil- 
=; ful Warch: makers Shop ſhall obſerve how many —_— wayes 
EO > nl atc 
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nifeſt its unlikelinefle, that witty Father Zad#an- wed hominem qui hzc dicerer 

p . . . , ur Lucippym, aur exciriſſe qui 
zizs having allready done that copiouſly for me. * Tron 52 - _— 
And indeed it ſeems ſo pure aFiQion, That, wer EIT audicor cus fuit, ve] Epicurum 


* notchat the Hypotheſis he took upon him to main- inquem vaniras omnis de Lu- 
cippi fonte profluxit,/ib.z 6.115 


And here let us further confider, That as confidently as That the Hypoz 


many Atomiſts, and other Naturaliſts , preſame to know the *©<{= of Philos 
8 ſ[ophy only ſhew 


that an effef 


cate; yet. very often the utmoſt they can attain toin their Ex- Maybe produce; 


by ſuch a cauſe ; 
not that it muſt. 


kaowicdge there 
pear the poſſible, - 
but the definite neyer {0 certainl 
and rea!,aot only 
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ſhew the ſame things, and ſhall conſider how apt an ordinary 
Man, that had never ſeen the inſide but of one ſort of Watches, 
would be, to think that all theſe are contriv'd afcer the ſame 


manner, as that whoſe Fabrick he hes already taken notice of _. 
ſuch a Perſon, I ſay, will ſcarce be backward to think tha - 


Watches and Clocks may be contriv'd, 3nd yet all of then © 


yy x 
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ſo admirablegn Engineer as Nature, by many pieces of ha 


Workmanſhip, appears to be, can, by very various and dif- 
fering Contrivances, perform the ſame things ; and that it is 


a very eafie miſtake for Men to conclude, that becauſe an Ef - 
te may be produc'd by ſuch determinate Cauſes, it muſt he © 


ſo,or aQually is ſo. And as confident as thoſe we ſpeak 0 ; 


uſe to be, of knowing the true and adequate Cauſes of Things, 


yet Epicarus himſelf, as appears by ancient Teſtimony, and" 
by bis own Writings, was more modeſt, not onely contenting 
himſelf, on many occaſions, to propole ſeveral poſſible ways: -* 


whereby a Phenomenon may be accounted for, but ſometimes 
ſeeming to diſlike the ſo pitching upon any one Explication, 


as to exclude and reje all others: And ſome Modern Philo. 
ſophers that much favor his Doctrine, do likewiſe imitate his”. 
Example, in pretending to aſſign not preciſely the true, but” 
poſſible Cauſes of the Phenomenon they endeavor to explain 7; 
'And Iremember, that £1riforle himſelf ( what ever conf 
cence he ſometimes ſeems to expreſs ) does in his fiiſt Book 
That to a perſet of Meteors ingeniouſly conteſs, that concerning many of Nz.' 
tures Phenomena, he thinks it ſufficient that they may be 
perform'd as he explicates them, Burt granting that we di}; 
y know inthe general that theſe Phenomened 7 
Nature muſt proceed from the Magnitudes, Figures, Moti- 
d thence reſulting Qualities of Atoms, yet we may be} 
very much co ſeek as to the particular Cauſes of this or thi 
particulzr Effe& or Event : For it is one thing to be ableto# 
ſhew it poſſible for. ſuch and ſuch Effes to proceed from the? 
Various Magnitudes, Shapes, Motions, and Concretions 
Atoar, and another thing to be able to declare what precio ty 
anc 2x 
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and determinate Figures, Sizes, and Motions of Atoms, will 
ſuffice co make out the propos'd Phenomena, Withour incon- 
oruity to any others co be mer with. in Nature: As it is one 
chiog for a Man ignorant of the Mechanicks to make ir plaufi- 
ble, that the Motions of the tam'd Clock at Szratsbarg are 
perform'd by the means of certain Wheels , Springs , and 
Weights, &c, and another to be able co deſcribe diſtintly 
the Magnitude, Figures, Proportions, Motions, and {in ſhort) 
the wbole Contrivance either of that admirable Engine, or 
ſome other capable to perform the ſame things. 

Nay,a Lover of diſputing would proceed tarcher, and que- 
ſtion that way of Reaſoning, which even the emineateſt Acos» 
miſts are wont to imploy to demonſtrate that chey explicate 
things aright. 

For the grand Argument by which they uſe to confirm the 
truth of their Explications, is, That eicher the Phenomenon 
muſt be explicared after the manner by them ſpecified, or elſe 
it cannot at all be explicated intelligibly: In whac Senſe we 
diſallow not, but rarher approve this kind of Ratiocination, 
we may elſewhere tell you. But that which is in this place more 
fic to be repreſented, is, That this way of arguing ſeems nor 
in our preſent caſe ſo Cogent, as they that are wont to employ 
itthink it to be: for beſides thar, it is bold to affirm,and 
hard to prove that What they cannot yet explicate by their 
Principles, cannot poſſibly be explicated by any other Men, 


4 or any other Philoſophy 3 beſides this, I ſay, that which 


= they would reduce their Adverſaries to, as an Abſurdity, ſeems 


7 not todelerve that name: For ſuppoſing the Argument to be 


: BZ concluſive, Thateither the propos'd Explication mult be al- 
= low'd, or Men can give none at all that is intelligible, I ſee nor 


2 what abſurdity it were to admit of the conſequence, For who 


has demonſtrated to us, That Men muſt be able to explicate 


- | all Natures Phenomena, eſpecially fince divers of them are ſo 
nm abſtruſe, that even the Learnedſt Aromiſts ſcruple nor to ac- 


knowledg their being” unable to give an account of them. 
os Mo And 


Some defefis in 
the wayes of 

Reaſoning uſed 
by the moſt emi- 
nent wAtomiſts, 
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And bow will it be prov'd that the Omniſcient God, 
admirable Contriver, Nature, can exhibit Phenomena by no 


wayes, but ſuchas are explicable by the dimme Reaſon of 


Man? I ſay Explicable,rather than Intelligible; becauſe there 
may be things, which though we might underſtand well & 


nough, if God, or ſome more intelligent Being than our own, | 
did make it his Work to inform us of them, yet we ſhould ne- © 


ver of our ſelves find out thoſe Truths. As an ordinary 
Watch-maker may be able to underſtand the curiouſeſt Con- 


trivance of the skilfulleſt Artificer, if this Man take care to ex. 
plain his Engine to him, but would never have nnderſtoodit *: 
if he had not been taught: Whereas to explicate the Nature 
and Cauſes of the Phenomena we are ſpeaking of, we muſt not 


onely be able to underſtand, but to inveſtigate them, 


And whereas it Is peremptorily infiſted on by ſome Epicu- 
reans, who thereby Pretend to demonſtrate the excellency and | _ 
certainty of their Explications, that according to them, Nv _ 
ture is declar'd to produce things in the way that is moſt facile 
. andagreeable to our Reaſon: It may be replied, That what we | © 
areto enquire after, is, how Things have been, or arereally : 
produced, not whether or no the manner of their Produdti 
on be ſuch, as may the moſt eaſily be underſtood by us: For ** 
if a]l things were, 2s thoſe we reaſon withall maintain, catually | 
produced, there is noreaſonto imagine that Chance conſide 
red what manner of their Production would be the moſt eaſily *” 
intelligible tous. And if God be allowed to be, as indeed be | 
1s, the Author of the Univerſe, how will ic appear that He, | 
whoſe Knowledge infinitely tranſcends ours, and who may *7 
be [uppos'd to operate according to the DiRares of his own |; 
immenſe Wiſdom,ſhould,in his Creating of things, havere- 
ſpec to the meaſureand eaſe of Hamane Underſtandings, and # 
not rather, if of any,of Angelical Tntellects, ſo that wherher it 8 
be ta Godor to Chance, that we aſcribe the Production of 
things, that way may often be fitteſt or likelieſt tor Natureto | 


work by, whick is not eaſieſt for us to underſtand. 
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And as for the way of arguing, ſo often imploy'd feſpecial- 
ly againſt che Troch we now contend for) and ſo much rely'd 
on by many modern Philoſophers, namely, Thar they can- 
not clearly conceive ſuch or ſuch a thing propos'd, and there- 
fore think it fit to be rejeRed; I (hill readily agree with chem 
in the not being forward to atlent to any thing, eſpecially in 
Philoſophy, that cannot well be conceiv'd by knowing and 
Bat there is ſo much difference among 

Men, as to their facnlty of framing diſtin Notions of things, 
2nd through mens parciality or lazineſſe, many a particalar 
Perſon is ſo much more apt, than theſe Men ſeem co be aware 
of, to think, or at leaſt, to prerend, that he cannor conceive, 
what he has no mind to aſſent co, that a man had need be wa- 
ry how he rejects Opinions, that are impugn'd onely by this 
way of Ratiocination: By which, I hope, it will not be ex- 
pected that we ſhould be more prevail'd with, than that Se of 
Philoſophers that imployes it moſt. And among thoſe that 
reſolvethe Phenomena of Nature into the Mechanical powers 
of Things, or the various Figures, Sizes and Motions of the 
parts of Matter, I meet with ſome, as the Zpicureans, who 
tell us, They cannot frame a Notion of an Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance or Spirit, nor conceive how, if the Soul were ſuch, ic 

could a& upon the Body: And yet others, that ſeem no lefſe 
ſpeculative, ſertouſly and ſolemnly profeſſe , That they can 
conceive aclear and diſtin Notion of a Spirit, which they be- 
lieve the humane Soul ,.. that regulates at leaſt, if nor produ- 
ces divers Motions of the Body, to bez denying on the other 
fide, That it can be clearly conceiv'd , either that any thing 
thatis onely material can think, or that there can poflibly be 
ally Yacuum (that is, place without any Body)in the Uaiverſez 
both which the Zpicureans proteſſe themſelves nor onely to 
conceive as Poſſible, bur believe as True. 

And thus much, Pyrophilus, it may (ſuffice ro have (aid in 
relation to thoſe who would reject God trom baving any thing 
20 do, either in the ProduRtion or Government of the Worls, 

TI opon 


(34) 2 
opon this ground, that they, if you will believe them, tan ex: 77 
plicate the Original and Phenomens of it without him; but tis _ 
notall, nor the greateſt part of the Favorers of the Atomical 
Philoſophy, that preſume ſo much of themſelves, and dero- 
oate ſo much from God: To ſay therefore ſomething to the _ 
more moderate and judicious of chat Perſwaſion, we will can- - - 
didly propoſe on their behalf the moſt planfible Objection we | 7 
can foreſee againſt chz Truch we have been all this while plead- 
ing for. They may then thus argue againſt vs, That though 
the Arcomiſts cannot ſufficiently demonſtrate from what Natu« 
ral Cauſes every particular EfteR proceeds, and ſatisfactorily 7 

The moſt plauſi» EXPlicate after what determinate manner each particular, Phene =: 

ble argument of menon is produc'd; yet it may ſuffice to take away tbe neceſſi- 

= bu 94% Hy ty of having recourſe toa Deity, that they can make out in 
general, Thar all che things that appear in the World, may, | 
and muſt be perform'd by meerly corporeal Agents; or,it you | 
Pleaſe, That all Natures Phenomena may be produc'd by the |. 
Parcels of the great Maſſe of Univerſal Matter, variouſly 
ſhap'd, conneted, and maved. As a Man that ſees a {crew'd  : 
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and put together according ro the exigency of the Engine, and | 
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2 been ſtill left to it ſelf without being, ar firſt at leaſt, faſhion'd 
= 2tter ſuch a manner, put into ſuch a motion by an Iartelligent 
22 2gcnt.ASthe quill that a Philoſopher writes with, being dipt in 
- = Tak, &then mov'd after ſuch 8 ſuch a manner upon white Pa» 
= Pcr,all which ate C orporeal things,or their motions may my 
We 


(35) 
the reaſonable Soul in Man,are of ſo peculiar and tranſcendent 
a kind, that as I have not yet found them ſolidly explicared 
by corporeal Principles, ſo I expe not to ſee them in haſte 
made ont by ſuch. And if a ſpiritual Subſtance be admitted 
to enter the Compoſition ofa Man, and to a@ by and upon - 
his Bodyz beſides that, one of the chief and fundamental 
Dotrines of the Eprcureans (namely, That there.is nothing in 
the Univerſe but Corps and 1nane) will thereby be ſubverted 
ic will appear that an Incorporeal and Intelligent Being may 
work upon Matter , which would argue, at leaſt a poſſibility 
that there may be a ſpiritual Deity, and that he may intermed- 
dle with,and have an influence upon the Operations of things 
Corporeal, Bur to infiſt no longer on this, let us give 2 fur- 
ther and dire Anſwer to the propos'd Objection, by repreſen? 
ting, That although as things are now eſtabliſhed in the world, 
an Acomiſt were able to explain the Phenomena we meet with, 
by ſuppoſing the parts of Matter to be of ſuch Sizes, and ſach 
Shapes, and to be mov'd after ſuch a manner as is agreeable to 
the Nature of the particular Phenomenon to be thereby exht- 
bited, yet it would not thence neceſlarily follow, Thar atthe 
firlt produQion of the World, there was no need of a moſt 
powerful and intelligent Being to diſpoſe that Chaos or cons» 
tus d heap of numberleſſe Atoms intothe World, toeſtablith 
the univerſal an4%onſpiring Harmony of things; and eſpeci- 

ally co conneR thoſe Atoms into ſuch various ſeminal Con» 

textures, upon which moſt of the more abſtruſe Operations, 
and elaborate Productions of Nature appear to depend. For 
many things may be perform'd by Matter variouſly figur'd 
and mov'd, which yet would never be peform'd by it, if it had 


| | (86) 47 
well trace anexcellent and rational Diſcourſe; but the Quiz * 

would never have been mov'd after the requiſite manner up. _* 
on the Paper,had not its motion been guided and regulated by 
the Underſtanding of the Writer. - Or rather, yer once mare 
to reſume our former Example of the Stratzbourgh Clock, # 
though a skilfal Artiſt, admitted ro examine and conſider it, 
both without and within, may very well diſcera that ſach 7 
Wheels, Springs, Weights, and other pieces of which the | 7 
Engine conſiſts, being ſet rogerher 1n ſuch a coaptation, are 2 
ſoincient to produce ſuch and ſuch Motions, and ſuch other 7 
Efftecs as that Clock is celebrated for,yet the more he dilcerns 77 
the aprneſs and ſufficiency of the parts to produce the Effet; To 
emergent from them, the leiſe he will be apt to ſuſpe& thatſo = 

Curious an Engine was produc'd by any caſual concurrence of 7: 

the Parts ic coofiſts of, and not rather by the sKll of an intel. '.-: 

ligent and ingenious Contriverz or that che Wheels, and & 

ther parts, were of this or that Size, or this or that determb 
nate Shape, for any other reaſon, then becauſe it pleas'd the | 


Artificer to make them ſo; though the reaſon that mov'd the}; | 
Artificer tro employ ſuch Figures and Quantities ſooner than 27 | 
$25 ( 


others, may well be ſuppos'd to have been; that the nature 0 
his Deſign made him think it very proper and commodiou* 
for its accompliſhment, if not better than any other ſuitedto! 
the ſeveral Exigencies of it. 
Ifan Epicurean thould be told, That a Man, atcer having,” 
been for ſome dayes really dead, became alive again, I thinkit# 
will not be doubted, but that he would rejet ſuch a Relatimgt 
2s impoſſible, and therefore too manifeſtly falſe to be beli-#z 
ved by any man in his Wits: And yer, according to his print 
Ciples, the Man, as well Soul as Body, confiſted onely 
divers Particles of the Univerſal Matcer, by various Motions 
brought together, and diſpos'd after a certain manner: Andi# 
conſequently, he muſt ground his perſwaſion that tis impoſſ-Z# 0 
ble to redintegrate the Engine once ſpoil'd by ——_—_ = 20 
n 


= _ 07) 

®” That 25 Chance cannot wirh the leaſt probability be preſum'd 
> rohaveproduc'd ſuch aſtrange Effea, ſ@ according to him, 
> therecan be no cauſe afſign'd, knowing and powerful enough, 
'*7 rorally and bring together again rhe disbanded and ſcattered 
2 parcelsof Matter (or ſubſtitute other equivalent ones) that 
= together with the remaining Carcaſe compos'd the dead Man, 
*Z ſotoreunite them to the reſt; and laſtly ſo ro place and put 
d into Motion both the one and the other, as were requiſite to 
7 makealiving Man once more reſult from them, I know that 
2 this Example reaches not all the Circumſtances of the Con- 
7 troverſie we have been debating; bur yer, if I miſtake nor, it 
= will ſerve the turn for which I propoſe it. For, not now to in- 
2 fit upon this inference from it, That a conſidering Man may 
pu confidently rejeR a thing that is not abſolutely impoſſible, 
. > proviced it be highly incredible ; not ro inſiſt on this, I ſay, 
- thethinglaim at in the Mention of ir , is onely to ſhew, 
- > That ſuch things may poſſibly be effeted by Matter and 
: | Motion, as no wiſe Man will believe to have been produc'd 
= byabareAgiration of the Particles of Matter, not guided 
-} by the ſuperintendency of a Powerful and Knowing Dire- 
2 Nowthitthe Atoms, or Particles of Matter, of which the 
0 Worldconſiſts, made no agreement with each other to cone 
© vene and ſetle in the manner requiſite to conſtitute the Uni. 
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0: verſe, Lucretius does not ſo properly confeſle, as affirm,in thar 
2 fore-cited paſſage, where he judiciouſly rels us, That 

gs 

YN =  * =Certe neg, confilis Primordia rerum 

A Ordine ſe queg,, ath, ſagaci mente locarunt. 

We. Nec quos queh, darent Motus pepigere profecto, 


5 

{58 And che thing it (elf is manifeſt enough, from the Nature 

i: of Aroms contelſedly inanimate and devoid of Underſtand- 

87 20g, 

a& Sothatalthough we ſhould grant, Pyrophilar, the poſlible 
75 -z-  - 


- —— ow 
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Emergency of the innumerable Effe&s we -admire in the Lg 
World, from the verious Properties and Coalitions of Acoms, 


yet ſtill you ſee the formerly mention'd difficulty(couching the 
Reſulting of All things from Matter left co it (elf) would re- 


cur; and it would as well be incredible that an innumerable. 
| multitude of inſenſible Particles, as that a leſſer number « 


bigger Parcels of Matter, ſhouldeicher conſpire to conſtitute, 
or fortuitouſly juſtle themſelves into ſo admirable and harmo. 
nious a Fabrick as the Univerſe, or as the Body of Mans an| 
conſequently it is not credible that they ſhould conſtitute e- 
ther, unleſleas their Motions were (at leaſt, in order to their 
ſeminal Contextures and primary Coalitions) regulated and 
__ by an intelligent Contriver and Orderer of things, And 

ſhould (o litle think it a Diſparagemeant to have bur ſo much 
ſaidof any Hypotheſis of mine, that I ſuppoſe I may affirmir, 
without offending either the moſt ſober, or the generality « 
the Atomical Philoſophers, to whom, and to their DoRtrine, 
my Writings will manifeſt co be no otherwiſe affected than! 


ought. 
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 * Wherein the diſcourſe interrupted by the late 
i Depreſſion, is reſumed and concluded. 


ſ ; 
| TT remains now; Pyroph- that we at length return into the 
BE: way from whence the foregoing Digreſſion has, I tear , roo 
bt long diverted us, and that to proſecute and finiſh our Dif- 
1 _ courſe we take it up where we left it and were tempted to di- 
| preſs, namely, at the end of the III Zfayz berwixc which , 
2 _ andthe beginning of rhis V, all that has been incerpoſ'd may 
|  belook'dupon bur as a long Pareathelſis . | 
In the Third place then I conſider, That whether or no it be 
.. truewhichour Antagoniſts ſuggeſt, that there are ſowe things 
= in Nature which tempt Philoſophers more chen they doethe 
© Vulgar, to doubt or deny a God; yet certainly there are di- That there are} 
1 -. versthings in Nature thac do mach conduce to the evincing of on ing. 
- aDeity, which Naturaliſts either alone diſcern, or at leaſt diſ- Ne 7, 
-; cer them better then other Men: For beſides the abſtruſe th: erincing of 2 
-- Properties of particular Bodies, not diſcover'd by any bur 24) 70G oe 
” thoſethat make particular Enquiries into thoſe Bodies, there ;, Nawwatiſs. 
2 aremany things in Nature, which to a ſuperficial Obſerver 
feem to have norelation to one another ; whereas to a know- 
iog Naturaliſt , that is able to diſcern their ſecrer Correſpon- 
dencies and Alliances, theſe things which ſeem to be altoge- 
27 ther [rrelative each co other, appear ſo Proportionate and (ſo 
2 Harmonious both betwixt themſelves, and in reference to the 
= Univerſe they are parts of, that they repreſent to bim avery 
 ciferiog and incomparably _— Proſpect then to _—_ 


_— 


(90) 
Explain'd by tbe 


eF = Face, by a Cyndrical Looking glaſs aptly plac'd, diſcern 
into one face bya TRE Skill of the Artiſt that drew ir, better then he that looks 
cyliadrical Lol; onely on the ſingle parts of that Piture , or upon the whole 
ng glaſs. Pidure, without the uniting Cylinder. Which brings into my 
minde, That whereas in the Sacred Story of the Creation, 
when mention is made of Gods having conſider'd the Works 


SOL 


FS 


Man: As he that looks upon a Piture made up of ſcat: b 
compariſon ofthe ter*'d and deform'd peices, beholding them united into one 


of each of the firſt fix Days, at theend of it, it is ſaid of the | 


Work of every Day, That God ſaw that it was good( except of 
the ſecond Day , becauſe the ſeparation of the Waters was but 
ImperfeRly made on that day, and compleated in the next, on 


which it is therefore twice ſaid, That God ſaw that it was Goo 


whereas, I ſay, when God look'd upon his Works in particu- 
Jar, it is onely ſaid, That he ſaw that they were good; when 
He is introduc'd at the cloſe of the Creation, as looking upon, 
and ſurveying his Creatures in their Harmony, and entire Sy- 
ſtem , it is emphatically ſaid, That he ſaw every thing that ht 
had mae ,, and behold it was very good. And if Ariſtotle bein 


deed the Author of the Book De Mundo ad Alexanarum,' 
which paſſes for his , and is ſaid to have been Written by him | - 
towards the end of his Life , ic would not be unworthy out 


Th;Te%inoy of Obſervation to take notice, how he that in his other Wri- 


—_— a tings is wont to talk of Gods Intereſt in the Creat ures darkly, | 
7:51 10 4r;. and hefitantly enough,is wrought upon by the Contemplation © 


ſcribed to Ari- 


fiotle intreduced of the Univerſe, as it -is an orderly Aggregate or Syſtem of - 
the - Works of Nature, to make Expreſſions. of the Divine |. 
ArchiteA , which are not unworthy of Ar:/to:/e, though being 


meerly humane they cannot be worthy of God, Among '>: 
do contrary to-my cuſtom, employ pretty ſtore of Paſſages 7 


many I ſhall fingle out ſome; and I hope, Pyrophilus, you will 
excuſe me, it in this E{y, and ſome of the precedent ones,l 
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Power their C ontemplation of Nature had to engage them to 
Ads of Religion. And next, fince divers of the ſame Pal. 


. ſages wherein they had ſer down their Opinions, contain'd alſo 
5 _ the Grounds and Reaſons of them, whereby they have antici- 
e - paced muchof what we ſhould ſay upon the ſame ſubjects, I 
y | was unwilling to deprive you of their pertinent Ratiocinations, 

© or rob them of the Glory of what they had well Written, 
* * Andthis neceſſary Appology premif'd, let as proceed to con- 
« ficerhis paſſages ; and firſt, Reſtat ( ſayes he) ut ſummatim de 
f _ Cauſa diſeramws, que cunctarum ipſa rerum vim habet tutricem 
t © > continentem, quemadmodum catera perſirinximus: Flagitii 
n . eniminſtar eſſet, cum de mundo dicere inſtituerim, traitatu fi 
\) . minus exquiſito fortaſſe, at certe qui ſat eſſe poſoit ad formulam 
. doctrine craſſtorem, intatfam precipuam mundi partem prin- 
n.  cipemg, praterire, Anda little atter, Etenim (layes he) cuntta- 
ram que rerum natura complettitur, cum ſervator eſt Deus, tum 
, vero queeungque in hoc mundo quoquomodo per ficiuntur eorum 
q omnium idem eſt Genitor: Non fic tamen #pſe ut opificis in mor em, 
i animali[q, laſſutudinem ſentientts labore affici poſſit, ut qui ea fa- 
,'  Cultate watur, que nulliceadat aifficultars, cnjus ipſe vi facul- 
n. fats omnia inpoteſtate continet, nec minus etiam que longins ab 
rt 7pſo videntar eſe ſummota: To which purpoſe he elſewhere 
j. - ſayes, Auguſt is decentiuſy, exiſtimandum eſt, Deum ſummo in 
y,  HJocotta eſſe collocatum: Numin ut tamen ejus vis per univerſum 
nn  munaumpertingens, tum Solem, Lunanq, moveat, tum Celum 
ff omne circumagat, ſimulq, cauſam prebeat corum que in Terra 
i ſont ſalutis atg, incolumitatis: And in the ſame Book he adds, 


vero ſumatim loquamur quod in naviGubernator eſt, quod in Cur- 
71 agitator,quod in Choro pracentor, quod denig, lex inCivitate. & 
aux in exercitu hoc Deus eſt in miido. Niſt i hatenus intere.qa 
labor, motus multiplex illos exercet & cure angunt varia cum 
buic illaborata ſuccedunt omnia , omnis moleſtieexpertia. And 
certainly he that is a ſtranger to Anatomy, th4ll never be able ro 
diſcernin the corculation of the blood,the motion of theChyle, 
and the contrivance of all the parts of a humane Body, choſe 

| - On , Proots 


Arift. de Mune 
do,Gap.6, 


ibidem, 


Eodem Cap. 


E odetn Cav, 


.Of the admirable ; - . 
contrivance of ſerving to the motion of the Thigh, For this Muſcle ſeems 


Muſculus Mar- 
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Proofs,as well as Effefs, of an Omniſcient AanutyyS, or Ar: 

rift, which a curious Anatomiſt will diſcover in that elaborate 
and marchleſſe Engine : as I remember, I had occafion nor long 
fince to take notice of in the ſhape of that ſtrange Maſcle (the - 
obturator internw)which ſome call from its Figure Marſupialsy, 


made, as if Nature had defign'd init, to manifeſt, That ſheis * 
Ski!l'd in the Mzchanicks, not onely as a Mathematician that . 
underſtands the powers of Diſtance, Weight, Proportion, Mo- 
tionand Figures but asan Artificer , or Handy-crafts man, 
who knows by dextrous Contrivances to furniſh the moreen- 
danger'd parts of his Worke, with what is more uſefull ro make 


it laſting: There being (to omit other Obſcrvables, belonging 


. to that Muſcle ) a deep notch made in the Coxendix, to ſhorten 
the way betwixt the two extremities of the Muſcle, and make 
it bear gponthe Bone with a blunter Angle. And becauſe the 
Tenaon is long, leſt, notwithſtanding the former proviſion,i 
ſhould be apt to fret out upon the edge of the Bone, Natur 
has provided for ita Muſculous piece of Fleſh, wherein it isx 
it were ſheath'd, that ſo it might not immediately bear, and 
rats upon the Bone; juſt as our Artificers uſe to ſow Cales 0! + 
Leather upon thoſe parts of filken Strings, which being to 
grate upon harder Bodies, were otherwiſe endingered to. bt 
fretred our by Acttrition. 

And alike skilfulneſſe of Naturein the Mechanical Contr 


vance of the Parts, is niore Obviouſly diſcernable in the Ste 


414 ef the pats Qture of that admirable Engine, by which ſuch variety of othe 


Engines are made,the Hand:where (not to mention-the Lige- 
mentumlatum, or Wriſt- band, that keeps the Texgors thit * 
move under it from inconveniently ſtarting.up upon the Cor - 
rraRion of the reſpeRive Moſcles) the wondertall perforation? 
that are made through the Texdons of the Muſculi perforati by 
thoſe of the Muſculi perforantes, for the more commodious > 
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© banding (if I may ſo ſpeake) of her Work, That in a Fetw, 71, ,,rivece 
whilſt it lies in the Womb, becauſe the Lungs are not co be for the circules 
diſplay'd as afterwards, and ſo the Blood needs not circulate {97 7 te $1004 
/ thorow Them from the right Ventricle of the Heart, into the je ye uſe of 
> left, forthe uſe ot Reſpiration, as it muſt in grown Animals , Reſriraion.) 
* ſhecontrives anearer way ; and by certain hor Pipes, pecu- 
” Jiar to ſuch young Creatures, ſhe more commodiouſly per- 


+ forms in them the Circulation of the Blood, proportion'd to 


T 


£5 OS co» 7 


© theirpreſent conditionz and afterwards, when the Animal is 
- brought out of the Womb into the open Air, and putupon 
- theconſtant exe:ciſe of his Lungs, thele temporary Conduir- 
-- pipes little by little vaniſh. -So careful is Nature not to do 
- things in vain, 

And therefore I do not much wonder, that Galem , though Galers ſpeech 
remember he ſomewhete{ unprovokedly and cauleleſly e- 57 b* its 
nongh} derides Moſes, and ſeems not over-much inclin'd to were = 
make Religious acknowledgements; yet when he comes to !9 the Creator. 
conſider particularly the exquiſite StruRure of a humane Bo- 
dy ſhould break forth into-very elevated, and even pathetical 
: Celebrations of God, and tell us , That ia his Books , De- G,crus tib.30 
” uſu Partinm, hecompos'd Hymns to the Creators praiſe. And De uſu parrium 
certainly be that ſhall ſee askilful Anaromiſt dextrouſly giſ- 7% = 
ſe& that admirable part of Man, the Eye, and ſhall conſider 1,y." ; 
the curious Gontrivance of the ſeveral Coats, Humors, and 
- Other Parts it confiſts of , with all their adaptations and uſes , 


would be eaſily perſwaded , That a good Anatomiſt has much 


- Rronger Invitarions to believe, and admire an Omniſcient Au- 
+. thorof Nature, then he that never ſaw a Diſſeion , eſpeci- 
© allyitheſhould ſee how all of theſe concur to- make up one 


--. Optical Inſtrument ro convey the Species of the: viſible ob- 
= k tothe Optick Nerve, and ſo-to the Briiny as I have with 


= 2 pleaſure confider'd it, in the recent Eye of a Car( for with 
> Keeping, it will grow flaccid ) cut cleanly off, where the Op» 
- lick Nerveenters the Sclerotis, and is going to expand it ſelf 


- mote Rerina,tor holding this Eye at a convenient diſtance 
Ty Py berwixe. 
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, 19 x Flame lively expreſt upon chat part of the back fide of the 


Eye, and the Eyeat which the Optick Nerve enters the above-mention' 


i Apogee Sclerotis : ſomething of this kind we have alſo ſhowne ou 
horl ” Friends with eyes of dead Men, carefully fever'd fron 


their heads , and with the (dexterouſly taken out) Chryſtallin = 
humor of a Humane-Eye, we have ofcen read, as with z 
Lens or Magnifying glaſſe. And to affiſt you in ſo pleaſingz |. 
ſpeculation, as that of the Eye ; wee ſhall adde, That by res © 
ſon Ox Eyes are much larger,and more eaſter to be had tha: 
Humane ones , we are wont to make much uſe of them,and to 
diſcern ſomethings better in their Coats, we immerſe then -* 
for alittle while in boyling Water , and to be able to confide © 7 
the form and bigneſs ofthe Vitreous and Chryſtalline humor, 
better then the fAluidity of the one, and the ſottnefle of the 


ther arewont to allow Anatomiſts to do, we have ſometime 


by a way hereafter to be ſet downe, ſpeedily frozen Eyes, and 


The way {0 pre Thereby have turn'd the Vitreous humor into very numerous 


pare the Eyes o and Diaphanous Films ( as it were ot Ice, and the Chryſtalline 
Animals for We arg a firm ſabſtance,) burt{which perhaps you will wonder.) 


better making 


Obſervatioas oa DOT Tranſparent. An Eye thus frozen, may be cut along that: : 

21, which Optical Writers call the Optical Axis,and then ir afforg 
2n inſt:ucive Proſpe, which we have not been able to obtain; 
any other way. But becauſe,notwithſtanding this Expedien” 
in the Eyes of Men,and the generality of Terreſtrial Animals, © 


the Opacouſneſſe of the Sclerots hinders the P:ctures that out 3k 


ward Objes(unleſle they be lucid ones ) make within the Eye! 7 4c 


IEONP LES, 
CEA: RES 


Some. Experi- betwixt yours"and' a Candle, you may ſee the Tmage of; © 


Be DS As In LEO I OG RE Es 
DENSE ISAS ad eo  , 0 FC vONg 


to be clearly diſcern'd, We think our ſelves oblig'd to thatex.} * et 


ſome of theſe Eyes at a convenient diſtance betwixt my Ey 


and the Window,l found them to be ſo traniparent, That ther 
LG VV EY 26 TOUR WOES BY BY BY 26s ro 
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celient Mathemarician of your Acquaintance, Pyrophils,who,f: 
vpon ſomeDiſcourſe we had with bim concerning this Subje&,Þ#7 T 
larly acviſ'd us to make uſe of the Eyes of white Rabber# 


of WES 


(for if thoſe Animals be of another colour, he ayes, thei 


Eyes will not prove ſo fit for our purpoſe } For having heliz#”? 
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rayes proceeding from the Pains'of Glats, "Tron Bars, &4, of Smmenoncutar 
the Window, paſſing through the'ChryRalline humor andin J7,,4.7 notien 

| their paſſage refrafted, did on the: Retiy4 exhibit in an inverted are beiter then 
t Þþ Poſture,” according to the Optical Laws, the contracted, bur _— or obſere 
* lively Picores of thoſe external Objects; . and choſe Pictures, . 

> þy reaſon of the tranſparency of the Sclerors*, became viſible 
1 © through-it to'my attentive Eyes? As in'a'darken'd Roony the 
1} ſhadows of Objects withour it ; Projeted'on a fine ſheet of 
þ > Paper, miy, by reaſon of the thinneſs of Paper, be ſeen 
1 thorow it by thoſe that ſtand behind ir, By Gandle-lighe we 
0 could ſee little in the bottom! of thefe Eyes bur lactd Objedts, 

0 4 ſach as the flame of the Candle , which appear'd tremulous , 

« * though inverted; but by Day-light we could manifeſtly diſs 

s  cernin them both the motions of very neighbouring Objects, 

>» and the more vivid of their colours. 

s _ * Andreally, Pyrophils,it ſcems to me not only highly dit- Ty, & aipe- 
d honourable for a Reaſonable Soul to live in ſo Divinely built a nowrable for the 
1 - Manſion , as the Body ſherefides'in, altogether unacquainted ou 
(et | with the exquiſite Structure of it; but T am confident , it is a the exquiſteſru- 
t| > great obſtacle to our rendring God the Praiſes due to him, for _ of the body 
a * his having ſoexcellently lodg'd us, that weare ſo ignorant of Manſion, 

G the curious Workmanthip of the Manſions our Souls live in ; 

in for not onely the Pfalmiſt, from the conſideration of the Dis 

nt” vine Art diſplay'd by God, in the moulding and faiſhoning his 

ls Body inthe Womb, rakes a juſt occaſicn to celebrate his Ma. 

6. ker ,- 1 will praiſe the ((aies he) becauſe I am fearfully and wons- 

yet: der fully made,marvellous are thy works, and that my Soul know- w_ 
x. eth right well: My ſubſtance was not hid from thee, when Iwas ,,, 


a RM! 
% 
Vas 


0,7 madein ſecret, and curiouſly wrought (with as much curioſity as 

a, Tapſtry or Embroydery,as the Hebrew Rukkamti ſeems ro ims Proved out of 
es port ( 1n the loweſt parts of the Earth thine eyes did ſee my ſub- Flag —_ 
ei tance, yer being -unperfect; and in thy Book all my members Galen, 

eld were written, which in continuance were faſhioned, when as yet 


4 natomical Refletions hive been able to extort Expreſſions 


wa 


Galen de plac: 
Hip, & Plat, 
Libr, 7o 


| fruxit. Conftat fiquidem corpus noſtrum ex ofiibus plurituy 
quam ducentis , ad fingula ofia vero pervenit uutriens vena, þ. 7 
cut ad muſculos : cum hac etiam arteria & Nervi; pariag, ads 
muſiim -ſunt , & omnino ſimilia in dextra animants ſua, is _ 
gue in alters ſunt; Os oſs}, Maſculus muſculo, Yena venz, Arte - 
ria arterie; ac Nervis nerve; idg, exceptis viſceribus , atqu 
nonnulls particulis que habere propriam diſcriptionem videnty, © 
Daplices itag, _ noſtri partes, omnino inter ſe ſunt ſimily. © 


(96). 


of Devotion: Cum letter ( ſayes be ) quod in omnibus rele jul = 
omnes ad artem referunt , quod autem 11 uno, aut duobus non 


artem, ſed fortunam, merito ex noſtri ftrutturs corporis licet ad. 
mirari ſummam artem, equitatem & vim nature, que 105 co 
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& maenitudine © conformatione, (icuti & conſiſtentia quam vs 
co juxta mollitiem, duritiemque differentis, Duemadmodum tt © 
fur de Humanis effecFibus ſndlicium faciamns,ex navi ſumma an. 
conſtrutta cognoſcentes peritiam artificis, ita etiam de Divini 


facereconventt, corporiſh, noftri Opificem admirart , quicun, 


tandem is Deorum exiſtat, etiamſi eum non videmus, 


Perhaps it may becruly ſaid yet further , That although. 
Wonders as we have lately mention. 


humane Bodies, many 


Ty 


have been diſcover'd to us by Anatomy, yet Anatomy it ſel} _ | 
has not diſcover'd tous all the Wonders co be met with ini? 


humane Body, nor will dete& them, till Agatomiſts be kill; 
in ſome other things over and above that of dexterouſly. Dil} - 
ſeing : For it ſeems very probable,chat the excellent contri! 


vance of ſome parts will never be fully apprehended, without 
a competent knowledge of the Nature of thoſe Juices tha 
are to paſs thorow them, and ſome of them recieve their bs 


ginning or ſome alterationin them z And the Nature of the” 
Juices will ſcarce be exaftly known, without ſome $kill in d- 
vers parts of Phy faology, and eſpecially in Chymiſtry. By 
fades the reaſon of the Origination, Shape , Bulk , Length, 
Progreſs, and Inſertion ofeach particular Muſcle , can hardy 


be well accounted for without ſome $kill in the Principles « 


leys, 
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j'” leys,$c: Moreover, there is acertain Harmonious Propors 
; tion betwixt the parts of a humane Body, in reference both 
ro the whole, 2nd to one another , which is not wont to be 
þ heeded by Anatomiſts, bur much caken notice of by Statuaries 
"1 


8 > andPainters. For they reckon, that when a mans Arms are 
* > diſplay'd, the diſtance betwixt his midle fingers is equal to 
+> theheight ofthis Body z ſo they reckon ſometimes ſeven, 
# >} ſometimes eight lengths of the head, tothe length of the body; 
* > 2nd four times the length of the Noſe to that of the Head, as 


> three times the ſame Jength to thar of the Face. And divers 
> ſachObſervations we have met with among them, which we 
> ſhall not now inſiſt on, but rather tell you, That without ſome 
> kill in Opticks, it will be hard for an Anatomiſt co ſhew the 
k' Wiſdom of Godin waking the Chryſtalline humor of the 
%' Eyesof Men onely of a ſomewhat convex or lenticular form, 
s  ratherthanas thoſeof Fiſhes of an almoſt perfely Spherical 
{  one(asto the anterior part, which is obverted to the outward 
- objes.)Nor do I remember that in Anatomy Schools I have 
heard any account give of this difference, which yet tends much 
v.  romanifeſt the wiſdom of the Author of Nature, who has (o 
excellently ſaiced the Eyes of Animals to the ſeveral parts of 
 theUniverſehedeſign'd thetn to inhabit, For Men, nd other 
(4 Terreſtrial Animals living in the Air, the beams ot Light, re- 
=> fleed from viſible objecs,& falling over the Cornea,and the 
= aqueous tumor, do neceſſarily ſufter a RefraRion there, as co- 
=> ming fromthe Air, which isa thinner medium, into a thicker,8z 
ſo there needs the leſs of farther ReftraQtion to be made by the 
2 Chryſtalline humor,8 conſequently its Figure needs ro be but 


1hy the anterior 
part of Fiſhes 
eyes} ought to Le 
more Spherical 
thas thoſe of 
Men, © 


= moderately convex; whereas fiſhes living conſtantly in the wa- | 


E rer,the medium, through which they ſee things, is almoſt of a 
& like thicknes with the Corea & Aqueous humor;ſo that there 
being litle or no refraRtion made in their Eyes bur by the chry- 
= ſtalline ic ſelf, it was neceſſary that that ſhould be exceedingly 
& convex,that it might make a very great RefraRion,& thereby 
| Uaite the beams nearer at hand; which if theCryRtallin were leſs 
oo oe convex 


h _— —— 


(98) og 
convez;would tend to a point of Concours beyond the Ret. © © 
m4, 3nd conſequently paint on it but a languid and confug' 
= | Picture of the Object they ſhould repreſent, 

That God made £8 FOT Paracelſas, certainly he is injurious to Man, it (a 
| Manner after ſome eminent Chymiſtsexpound him) hecals Man a Micro: 
+ fi pray coſm, becauſe his Body -is really made up of all che ſever! 
# 45 0P® kinds of Creatures the Macrocoſm or greater World conſiſt 
{ , of,and ſo is but a Model or Epitome of the Univerſe: For (to 
5 2:44 omit that the Antients (as Galen informs us) gave the Title of 
Microcoſms to Animals in general) tis the Glory and Prero. 
oative of Man, that God was pleas'd to make him not after the 
Worlds Image, but his Own. Oa which occafion give me _ 
leave to tell You, That however, the conſideration of the dig- 
That th: Image -Nity conferr'd on us in the Image of God, (in whatever thit 
| Got on 4 Image bereſolv'd to conſiſt) ſhould, me thinks, ve ſome en: 
= 1” kv ch gagement to us to look upon our ſelves as belonging unto 
ſelves as beloug- Gods As our Saviour, from the Image of Ceſar ſtzmpr upon 
ing io Gel. aCoyn,pronounc'd it fitts render unto Ceſar the things of Ce 
ſar, and to God thoſe of God. | 
In the fourth place, I conſider that the univerſal experience 
of all Ages manif-its, That the contemplation of the Worll! 
has been much more prevalent to make thoſe rhat have addi&-/ 
ed themſelves to ir, Believers, than Deniers of a Deiry, Fur. 
Arguments from tis very apparent that the old Philoſophers, for the moſt part,” - 
| 1 Foe acknowledg'd a God, and as evident it is by their want of Re-| 
Azes,that the Velation, by many paſlages in their Writings, and by civer| 
, my; mrrEY #/ other things not now to be inſiſted on, Thar che conſideration} |. 
"li 1 Of the works of Nature, was the chief thing that induc'd then} 
70 the Rererenge tO acknowledg a Divine Author of them. This Trath I coull?- 
ha eaſily make out, were at leiſure to tranſcribe Teſtimonies, #7 
which, becauſe I am not, I (ball content my ſelfto mention??? 
you one, wkich may well ſerve for many,it being a Confeflin 7 
made by ©Ariſtotle,or whatever other Learned Philoſophert/?} 
was,who writ the Book De Mundo, That Gods being the Any, 
chiteR and Upholder of che World, was the general beliet = b 
| ies (h5% 
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the Ages that preceded his. Yetue(ſaies he)ſermp eft 3 majoribus os 
roditus, inter omnes homines,univerſa tum ex Deo tum per De- «es ty ven 
am conſtiinta fuiſie,atg, coagmentata,nullamy, naturam ſatis in* to, cay.6, 
| ſfroftamadſaluitm eſſe poſſe,que citra Del preſidiii, ſue ipſa de= 


«  mumintele permiſia ſit, Andas tor both the Opinion of chat e- 
| _- minent Author himſelf, and the Grounds of ic, be (peaks of at 
> Godaodthe Creation almoſt in the terms of S. Paul: Proinde © 0" 6 


$ 
)  (fayeshe}hec etia de Deo ſentienas nobss ſunt,illo quidem,ſi vim 
i £7 ſpetes,Valemiſſimo,ſi aecorem, Formoſiſiimo,ſi vitam, Immorta- 
lidenig, ſivirtutem Preſtantiſſimo, 2us propter cum ſit incon* 
© ſpicabilis nature omnt interiture, ipſis nibilominus ipſe cernitar 
- ab operibus, atj, ea quidem que acre quoquo modo affets, que in 
. terra, quain aqua, eacerte Dei opera eſſe merito dixertmus: Det 
t inquam opera,cum imperis ſummo Mundnm,ac pro poteſtate obti. 
nentis, Ex quo Deo ut inquit Empeaocles Phyſics. 


Omnia quoetquot erunt,quot ſunt praſentia, quot, 
orta fuere antehac ſtirpes, homineſg, fere, 
Int etiam volucres, piſceſy, huamors Alumni, 


i: And thoſe few Philoſophers [if ever there have been any at 
. all)thathave been really Atheiſts, are no ways conſiderable for 
[\. theirnumber,in reſpect of choſe that have aſſerted a Deity; 8: 
, their Paradoxes have been lookt upon as ſo Irrational, that as 


-\ foonasthey have been propos'd, they have been disdaintully 
.* rejeRed and condemn'd by all the reſt of Man- kind, who have 
look'd upon the Pacrons of them as Monſters rather than 
Philoſophers. And if there be, ar this day, any Nations (as 774 !ho'e yeople 
X K who woiſhip #0t 
Navigators inform us there are in Braſi/, and ſome othe parts G44, wwe 
of the Indies) that worſhip no God, they conliſt not of Nis turalifts but Bars 
curaliſts, but Bruir, and Irrational Barbzrians, who may be *7/-151n4 that 
o ; : - their Atheiſm 
ſuppos'd rather to ignore the Being of God, than deny it; and doh continue 
who at leaſt are litle leſſe ſtrangers co the Myſteries of Nature, ſor waat o the 
contemplation of 


than to the Author of it, And if it be a Truth that there ,, j,47 
O 2 are : 


Pſalm. 100.3, 


Juds, y. 20, 


Cap. 6. 


A compariſon of 


(100) 
arereally ſach Atheiſtical People, it may ſerve to recommen4 
to us the Study of Phyſiology , by ſhewing us, That with- 
out the help of any ſuch innate belief, or perſwaſion of a God, 


as is ſuppos'd connatural to Man, Reaſon exercis'd upon the # 
Objects the Creation preſents us with, is ſufficient to convince ! 
Philoſophers of a Deity; and indeed ſuch a care has God tz. 
ken,to make his Being conſpicuous in his Creatures, that they 7 
all ſeem loudly and unanimouſly ro ſpeak to their attentive | 
Confiderers,in the Pſalmiſts Language, Know ye that the Lord | 


he is Goa, tis he that hath made us, and not we our ſelves. And 


aSit is ſaid, That the Stars in their courſes fought againſt Siſera, T7 
ſoit may be truely ſaid, That not onely the Stars, bur ll the 7 
reſt of the Creatures doin their courſes fight agaioſt the Athe. 7 
iſts, by ſupplying an unprejudic'd Conſiderer of them with 
Weapons fit tooverthrow his impious Error- To which pur, 77 
poſe I remember CAriftotle, in his Book De Mundo, makes #' 
uſe of a pretty Simile, to declare the conſpicuouſneſſe of the © 
Creator in his Creatures: Fama ef{(ſaies he) Phidiam illum ſta- 
tuarium, quum Minervam illam quz eſt in Arce, coagmentarct, © 


in medio ej us (cuto faciem ſuam expreſſiſſe, oculoſy, fallenti ar- 
tificio ita devinxiſce ſimulachro, eximere ut inde ipſam ſiquis cu- 


the image o/God peret minime poſſet, aliter quidem certe, quam ut ipſum ſolvertt 


on the Creature 
zo that of Phidi. 
as 02 Mineryas 


flcld, 


ſemulachrum, opuſy, ejuſmodi compattile confunderet: Hance: 
andem rationem Deus habet in Mundo, utpote qui univerſorum 
coagmentationem coherentem cohibeat & coardtet, incolumita- 
temq, Univer ſitatis conſervetz niſi quatenus non meato ille low 
in Terra ſcilicet, ubi Turbida Regio eft, ſed in cexcelſs ſum tf, 
Purus ipſe in puro loco, | 

But to declare how Atheiſts may be reduc'd either to con- 
{cle a firſt Cauſe, or to offtzr violence to their own Faculties, 
by denying things as certain 2s thoſe, which tis apparent that 
(ig other cales) themſelves firmly aſſent ro, would require 
Diſcoorle too large to be proper to be proſecuted herez and 


therefore if I have nor, in another Treatiſe, an opportunity of 
ia1kting onthit ſubjeR, I myſt content my (elt to reter - 
GIGHS GEASS _ yo 
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for further ſatisfaRion on it, to the Writers of Natural Theo® 


ogys . 

Nor does Phyſiologie barely conduce to make men believe 
the exiſtence of a Deity, but admire and celebrate the Perfe- 
Rions of it: And the nobleſt Worſhip from that greater part 
of the World, to which God did not vouſchlafe any explicite 
2nd particular Revelation of his Will, hath been paid Him, 
by thoſe whom the beauty of this goodly Temple of the Uni- 
verſe tranſported with a rational Wonder at the Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſle of the Divine Architet, And this 
kind of Devotion being commonly proportionate to the diſ- 
coveries of Nature that begor it, it needs not ſeem ſtrange, 
that divers of the beſt Philoſophers amongſt the Heathens, 
ſhould be the greateſt Celebrators of God, And twas there- 
fore perhaps not without cauſe that the 72d4}an Gymnoſophiſts 
the Perſian Magi, the Egyptian Sacrificers, and the old Ganls 
Druides, were to their People both Philoſophers and Prieſts; 
and that in divers Civiliz'd Nations, Philoſophy and Prieſt- 
hood were ſoally'd, that thole whoſe Profeſſion thould give 
them moſt intereſt in the definition of Man,madea more ſtrict 
profeſſion of celebrating and praiſing God. I might eaſily, 
with diverſe Inſtances, manifeſt how great a Veneration the 
Study of the Creatures has given Philoſophers, for thoſe At- 
tributes of God that are tampt upon them, and conſpicuous 
in them: but my willingnefle to haſten to the more Experi- 
mental part of what I have to ſay concerning the uſefulneſſe of 
Phyſtologie, makes me content my (elf ro preſent you with a 
couple, or aleath of Authorities, for proot of what has been 
alledg's; the firſt ſhall be of Galen, in his third Book . De «ſu 

Fartium,where treating of the Skin that inveſts the ſole of the 
Foot, Cutem ipſam(ſayes he)non laxam, aut ſubtilem, aut mol= 
lem, ſed conſtrietam, & mediocriter duram, ſenſulemy, ut non 


The noblil wors 


. ſhipthat has been: 


facile pateretur, ſubdidit pedi ſapientiſſimus Conditor noſter: Cuipaid God from 


commentarias hos,ceu hymnos quoſdam compono, & in eo pitta- 
temi{e exiſtimans,non ſi Taurornm *an'ptu 0 plarimas quiſ* 
| 21am 


ſuch who bave 
aot had particu» 
lar Revelation of 


(102) 
, _ ou a- plans ſacrificarit, & caſas aliag, ſexcents unguenta ſuffi wmigg BW 
Sreculation of 71t- Sed fi noverim ipſe primus acinde expoſucrim alits quanan 
Gods wiſdom, (it ipſtus Sapientia, que Virtns, que Providentia, que Bontta, | 


+; $2 


s fo rate lenorantia quorum ſumma Impictas eſt, non ſi a Sacrificto abſti. 7 
brick of the Meas. Anod enim cultu convenienti exornavit omnia, nallig, 
Creatures. bona tmvideritid per fectifiime Bonitatss ſpecimen eſſe ſtatue. In. 
| COIN wveniſie autem quo patFo omnia adornarentur ſumme Sapientia 
he Teſtimonies | , 8 A . 
of Galen, Her- ©ſ#, 48 effecifie omnia que voluit Virtats eſt invicte. To which 7 
mes, Paracelſus iluſtrious Paſſage he annexes much more, worthy of Galen; © 
L, Bacon. pen, and your peruſal. : FE: 
To this let me adde,in the ſecond place, that of HermesTriſe 

megiſius, almoſt at the very beginning of his firſt Book, * 

Engliſhed by Dr. Everard: He that ſhall Learn and Study th 

things that are, and how they are ordered and governed, ond 

by whom, and for what cauſe, or to what end, will acknowleds —* 

thanks to the Work- man,as to agood Father, anexccellent Nurſe 

and a faithful Steward; and he that gives Thanks ſhall be Piow 


or Religious, and he that is Religious ſhall know both where thi | 


Truth is, and what it ts; and learning that he will be yet mort © 
and more Religious, To which I cannot but adde areſembling &- 
Paſſzge of that great Hermetical Philoſopher(as his Followers 
love to call him) Paracelſws: Oppido(layes he) admirabilig, in Þ 
Parace'. de Mi. ſugs Operibus, Dems eſt; 4 quorum contemplatione nec interain, 
neral Tah.1. nec nottu deſiſendum,ſed jugiter illorum indagationi vacandum | 
eſt, Hoc enimeſt ambulare in Vig Dei. Alll which bears witnels Þ- 
to, and may, in exchange, receive Authority from that re- 
Sir 7:41ci Ba. Markable paſſage of that Great and Solid Phitoſopher, Sir 
con Acyan: of Francis Bacon, who ſcruples not ſomewhere to affirm, « That 
Ecaming-t+ 2 litle or ſuperficial taſte of Philoſophy, may , perchance, 
incline the miad of a Man to Atheiſm, but a full Draught 
thereof brings the Mind back again to Religion. For 10 
the entrance of Philoſopby, when the Second Cauſes , which 
are next unto the Senſes, do offer themſelves to the Mind 


ot Man, and the Miad it ſelf cleaves unto them, and _ 
Tnerey 
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(103) 
there; a forgetfulneſſe of the Higheſt Catiſe may creep in: but 
when a Man paſſeth further, and beholds the Dependency, 
Continuation, and Confederacy of Cauſes, and the Works 
of Providence, then according to the Allegory of the Poets, 
he will eaſily believe chat the higheſt Link of Natures Chain 
muſt needs be tyed to the foot of Fapiters Chair, or (to ſpeak 
our Chancellors thoughts: more Scripturally) That Phyfiolo- 


oy, like Facob's Viſton, diſcovers to us a Ladder, whoſe Top Gen. 


reaches up to the Foot-ſtool of the Throne of God: To which he 
deſervedly addesz Let no Man,upon 4 weak conceit of Sobriety, 
or ill-applied Moderation , think or maintain that a Man can 
ſearch too far, or be tov well ſtudied inthe Book of Gods Word, or 
in the book of Gods Works, Divinity, or Philoſophy: But rather 
let Men awake themſelves, and cheerfully enaeavour and purſue 
an endlifie progreſſe or proficiency in both, onely let them beware 
left they apply Knowledg to Swelling, not to Charity, to Oftenta» 
tion,not toUſe. CAnd again, That they do not unwifely mingle 


and confound theſe diſtinit Learnings of Theology and Philoſo- 


phy, and their ſeveral Waters together. 
In the fitth place, Pyrophilus, I conſider, that when the Di- 
vines we areanſwering ſuppoſe Phyfiology likely to render a 
Man an Atheiſt,they do ic(as hath above been noted already) 
vpn this Ground, That Natural Philoſophy may enable him 
to explicate both the regular Phenomena, and the aberrations 
of Nature, without having rccourſe to a firſt Cauſe or God: 
But though this ſappoſal were as great a Truth,as we have en- 
deavoured to make it a Miſtake, yer I ſee not why a Studier of 
Phyfiology, though never ſo great a Proficient in ir, may not 
rationally be an utter Enemy to Atheiſm, For the Contem- 
plation of the Creatures,is but one of the ways of coming to 
be convinc'd that there is a Sod; and therefore, though Reli- 
glon were unable ro make uſe of the Argument drawn trom the 
works of Nature, to prove the exiſtence of a Deity, yet has 
ſhe other Arguments enough beſides;to keep any _— 
an 


22, 


That Rel gion 
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ments beſides 
thoſedrawa from 
the work of Nas 
ture, enough to 
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dering man from 
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(104) 
3nd Impartial Man from growing an Atheiſt. And here giyg 
me leave , forthe ſake of theſe Divines, to obſerve, Tha 
though the Devils be Spirits,not onely extremely knowingin 
the Properties of Things (by their hiddenskill in Phyfiology, 
by which they teach Magicians, 2nd their other Clients, tg 
do divers of the ſtrangethings tor which they are admired)but 
alſo unmeaſurably proud, and willing to pervert their knoy. 
ledge to the cheriſhing of Atheiſm, yet St, 7ames informs us, 
That they them|elves believe there ts a God, and tremble at him 
which argues,either that skill in Natural Philoſophy does not 
neceſſarily lead to Atheiſm, or that there areother Arguments, 
beſides thoſe drawn from Science , ſufficient to convince the | 
moſt refraRory of the exiſtence of a Deity. | 

But not to infiſt on any thing of this nature, nor ſo much x 
to mention what proofs the conſideration of our own Minds, 

and their in-bred Notions may afford us of a Deity, I ſhall K 
content my ſelf ro mind You, That the ſeveral PatefaRiong K 
which God has been pleas'd to make of himſelf, to Man eſpe 
cially,thoſe made by ſea{onably accompiith'd Prophelſies, and 
by Miracles,do not onely demonſtrate the Being, but the Pro- 
vidence, and divers of the Attributes of God. And indeed, 
me thinks, the Divines we reaſon with may well allow theſe 
Patefactions to be capable of evincing the exiſtence of a God, 
fince they are ſuthcient,and,for ought I know, the beſt Arg: 
ments we haveto convince a rational man of the truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion. For the Miracles of Chriſt (eſpecially his 

Reſurreaion) and thoſe of his Diſciples, by being Works al- 
together ſapernatura), overthrow Atheilmz and being owned 
to be done in Gods name, and to authorize a Docrine aſcrib'd 
to his Inſpiration, his Gaodnefle and his Wiſdom, permit us 
not to believe that he would ſuffer ſuch numerous, great, and 
uncontronled Miracles,to be ſet as his Seals to a Lie, and de- 
lude men litle leſs than inevitably into the belief of a Doctrine 
not true, And as for the Miracles themſelves (eſpecially = 

0 


(ro5) | 
of Chriſts RefarreQion, ſo much, and ſo deſervedly infiſted 
ob by Peter to the Jewes, and Paulo the Gentiles) the truth 
q of them is ſo aſcertain'd'co us by many of* the ſolemneſt; and 
: WB moſt authentick wayes of Acteſtation, whereby the certainty 
) of Matters of FaQ is capable of being ſatisfaorily made our, 
t that*ris hard ro ſhew how theſe Teſtimonies can be deny'd, 
| without denying ſome acknowledg'd Principle of Reafon, or 
ſome other received Notion, which theſe Contraditors Opi. 
? nioas'or Pratice manifeſt them to look apon as a truth. And 
| upon this account, ſo much might be ſaid toevincethereaſon- 
' ableneſſe of aſſenting to the Chriſtian Religion, and to ſhew, 
; that as much may be ſaid for it, as need be ſaid for any Reli- 
gion, and much more then can be faid for any other z that-ir 
need be no wonder, that, as:Learned Menas ever the World 
= admir'd, have not onely been many of them Embracers, buc 
| | fomeof them Champions of ir. But having more tully,ia ano- 
© ther Treatiſe, diſconrſ'd of this ſabje&, I ſhall content my 
© ſeltto®fdiake this Inference from what has been alledg'd, thar 
WE fince the-moſt Judicious Propugners of Chriſtianity have 
© heldand found, thar, upon the ſcore of Gods miraculous Re- 
| yelations of himſelf, rational Men might be brought to bes 
| lievetheabſtruſer Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, thoſe 
Revelations cannot but be ſufficient: to convince them of ſo 
& fundamental and retulgent a Truth (which all che others ſup= 
poſe)as that of the exiſtence of God:. - | | 
In the fixth and laſt place, I will here adde (on this occafi- 
on ) that aninſight into Phyſiological Principles, may very 
muchaſfiſta Mano anſwer the Objections of Atheiſts,againſt 
the Being ofa Deity, and the Exceptions they make to the 
Arguinents brought to prove thatthere is one: For though ic 
has long been the cuftome of ſuchMen,to talk as if themſelves, 
and thoſe of their mind, were nor alone the beſt, bur almoſt 
the onely Naturaliſtszand to perplex others with pretending, 
that, whereas it.is not. conceiveable how there can be 4 God, 
a 
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| (106) 
all chings are by the principles of the Atomical Philoſophy; 
made clear and facil Though this, I ſay, have long been uf 
among the Oppoſers of a Deity , yer he that not regarding 
their confidence; ſhall attentively canſtder the very firſt Prig- 
ciples/ of things, may plainly enough diſcern, thar of the 
Arguments wherewith Natural Philoſophy has furniſh'd A- 
theiſts, thoſe that are indeed conſiderable, are far fewer then 
That the difi- one would readily think ; and that the difficulty of cance 
cally of con'®- vying the Eternity, Self exiſtence, and ſome other Artribures 
fel exiſtence, Of God ( though that afford chem their grand Objection) 
and other attri. proceeds not ſo much from any abſurdity belonging to the 
ro Sofa Gul Notion of a Deity , as ſuch; as from the difficulty which or 
conceive infiite im humane IntelleRs finde ro conceive the nature of thoſe 
-+ myok{ _=_ Gr Things ( whatever we ſuppoſe them) which, te be the 
wo _=_ Cauſes of all others, mnſt be themſelves without cauſe: 
For he that ſhall attencively confider , what the Aromiſts 
themſelves may be campell'd to allow concerning the Eterni- 
ty of Matter, theorigine of local Motion ( which ply be- 
longs not to the: Nature of Body ) the infinity oe: Bound 
leſneſs of ſpace; the Divifibleneſs or noan- Dtviſibility of each 
Corporeal Subſtance intoinfinite Material Parts, may cleatly 
perceive that the Acomiſd, by denying that there is a God, 


canaot free his. Underſtanding from ſuch puzling- Difficulug 


as he Prerends to be the Reaſons of his Denyal. , For: inſtead 

of one God he muſt confefle an infiaite- namber:. of Acoms 

. to be Eternal, Self exiſtent, Immortal, Self-moviag , and 

. . muſt make ſuppofitions, incumbred with Difficulties epough 

ro him that has competently accuſtomed: hisi,Thiughts.t# 

leave Second Cauſes beneath them.,.:and contemplate: choke 

* Cauſes that havenone. But 1 amnawilliog to-ſavellthis-Eflay, 

by infifting on ſuch Conſiderations as theſe, eſpecially Gnce 
you'may finde them moreaptly-deduc'd in other Þ 

of which treat of che Trach of Ctriftian Religion, and 05 

thersare delign'd for the! Mluſtracionof fome: thiogein thy 
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(107) 
2nd the fore-going Eſſayes; For I muſt confeſs to you, Pyro- | 
philac,uhat by reaſon of the ſundry Avocations,l have been ſo 
diverted from propofing ſome of cheReaſons I have employ'd 
co-their beſt advantage, that I my ſelf, atanother time,could 
have both mention'd them with leſſer difadvancage, and have 
added divers others: And therefore I have not onely had 
thoughcs of enlarging upon ſome Paflages of our paſt Dil- 
courſe, but I long ſince made a Collegion ( though it be noc 
tow in my pawer ) of Obſervations, and Experiments to eju. 
cidate a point in one'of thoſeDiſcourſes, whereby may be ener. 
vated one of the chree chief Phyſiological Realonings, thac I 
have met with among the Acheiſts. 


Upon conſideration of all the Premiſes, I confeſs, Pyro- 
philas, that I am inclined to think there may, perhaps, be 
more cauſe to apprehend, that the delightfulnefle of the Stu- 
dy of Phyſiology ſhould too much confine your Thoughts 
and Jages co the Creatures, then. that your Proficiency in 
it ſhould bring you to dil-believe the Creator: For I 
have obſerv'd it to be a fault, incident enough to Ingeni- 
ous Perſons, to let their minds be ſo taken ap, and, as ic 
were, charm'd with that almoſt infinite variety of pleafing 

Objects, which Nature preſents to their Contemplation , 

that they roo much diſ-reliſh- other Pleaſures and Employ- 

ments, and are roo apt to undervalne even thoſe wherewith 

the improv'd Opportunities of ſerving' God, or holdiog 

—_—_—_ with Him , are capable ot Bleſſing the Pious 
oul. / 

. But, Pyrophilus, though comparatively to Fame, and Mi» 
Rreſſes,and Baggs,and Bottles,and thoſe other tranfient,unſas 
tisfaRory,( ina word) deluding Objes,on which the greateſt 
part of miſtaken Mortals, lo fondly dote, the entertaining of 
our Nobleſt Faculties, with Objects ſuited to them,and pro- 


per both to- gratifie our Curiofity, and to enrich our 
y P 2 Uander- 


(108) 
underſtandings, wirh variety of acceptable and uſefal Notions, 
affords a ſatisfaion that very well deſerves the choice and 
Preferrence of a rational Creature: Yetcertainly, Pyroph;. 
les, as God isinfinitely berrer then all che things thac he has 
4: God 4 infi- made, ſo the Knowledge of Him is much better then the 
wire!y better then knowledge of themz and he that has plac'd ſo much delight. 


: | | 
foie itt, fulneſſe in a Knowledge, wherein he allowes his very Enemies 


of him is better to become very great. Proficients , has ſure referv'd much 
Cleo bn cer, Higher, and more contenting Pleaſures to ſweeren and endear 
5 thoſe Diſcloſures of Himſelf, which He vouchlafes to none 
| bur thoſe that love Him, and are lov'd by Him, 


And therefore, Pyrophilus, though I will allow you to ex- 


_ pet from the Contemplation of Nature a greater ſatisfaction, W 


then from any thing you need decline for it, yet I would not 

have you expect from it any ſuch ſatisfaRtion as you may eg- 

tirely acquieſlſe in, for nothing but the enjoyment of him that 

made the Soul for himſelt can fatisfie ir, the Creatures being 

as well uncapable to afford us a compleat Felicity by ogg [atel- 

leual Speculations of them, as by our ſenſual Fruitions of 

them; for though the knowledg of Nature be preferrable by 

odds to thoſe other Idols which we have mention'd,as inferior 

tOic, yet we here attain chat knowledge, but very imperfeR- 

The ImperſeBi« 1y, and our acquiſitions ofir coſt us ſo dear, and the Pleaſures 
on an1£/9% of them is ſoallay'd with the dilquieting Curioſity they are 
humane ſcience. WOnT £0 Excite, that the wiſeſt of Men, and greateſt of Phulo- 
| ſophers among the Antients, ſcruples not, upon his own ex- 
Eccleſ.1.z3, perience, to callthe additing of ones heart to ſeek and ſearch 
out by Wiſdome , concerning all things that are done under tht 

Heaven, a ſore travel given by God to the ſons of Men, tobe ex: 

ercis'd{(or, as the Original hath ir, fo aff{1d themſelves ) thert- 

. with: And the ſame experienc'd Writer eliewhere tells us, 
Ecclet.1.1®, That he that encreaſes knowlede, encreaſes "ater Aad 'twas 
perhaps for this reaſon that Adsm was form'd ont of Para: 


dice,and afterwards by Gad brought into it,toiatimate, T hit 
| Felicity 


(169) 
Felicity is not a thing that Man can acquire for himſelf, but 
maſt receive as a free gift from the liberal Hand of God: And 
25 the Children of the Prophets ſought cranſlated Bias with 
yery great diligence, but with no ſucceſſe, ſo do we as Froit- 
Jeſly as Induſtriouſly, ſeek after perfect Happineſle here, both 
they and we, miffing of what we ſeek for the ſame reaſon; be- 
cauſe we ſeek for that.on Earth, which is nor to be found bur 
in Heaven: And this I forewara you of, Pyrophilus, not at all 
to diſcourage you from the ſtudy of Phyſiology, but to keep 
you from meeting with that great Diſcouragement of finding 
init much leſs of ſatisfaRion then youexpected,and overgreat 


2King.cap, 2, 


| expeRation from it, being one of the diſadvantagiouſeſt Cir- 


cumſtances with which it is poſſible for any thing to be en- 
joyed. | 

But atlength, Pyrophilus, though late, T begin to diſcern in- 
to how tedious a digreſſion my zeal for Natural Philoſophy, 


| and for you, has miſ-led me, and how it has drawn from my 


Pen ſome Paſſages, which may ſeem to reliſh more of the 
Preacher, then the Natpraliſt; yet I might alledge divers 
things to juſtifie, or, at leaſt, extenuare what [ have done: 


' Asfirſt, Thar if in making this Excurfion I have err'd, I have 


not done fo without the Authority of great Examples z for 
not only Sexeca doth frequently both ſeaſon his Natural Spee- 


| culations with Moral Documents and RefleQions, and owns, 


that he parpoſely does ſo, where he ſayes,0mnibss rebus, om- . a 


| nibuſh, ſermonibss aliquid ſalutare miſcendum eſt,cum imus per Qu... 


Occulta Nature, 8c. but even Pliny (as far as he was from be- cap.59. 
ing guilty of over much Devotion )does from divers Paſſages 
io his. Nacural Hiſtory, allow himſelf ro take occaſion to in- 
veigh againſt the Luxury, Exceſſes, and orher Epidemical Vi- 
ces of his time, And I might next repreſent, that perhaps the 
endeavoring to manifeſt, that the knowledg of the Creatures 
ſhould, and how it may be referr'd to the Creators Glory, is 
not altogether impertinent to the defign I have of promoting 


P 3 | Phyſto- 


(10) 


| Phy fiology, for it ſeems conſonant both to Gods Goodneſſe, 


How the Favour 


and that repeated Axiome in the Goſpel,which tells us, Thy 


of God conduces he that improwes hu Talents to good uſes, ſball be intruſted with 
fo promote Mens yyoye, That the imploying the little Kaowledge I have inthe 


proficiency in 
the ſtudy of Na. 
fires 


| Jam.1.17, 


Iſa. 28.2526, 


ſervice of Him I owe it to, may invite Him to increaſe thax 
lictle, and make ir leſſe deſpicable. And perhaps it-is not the 
leaft cauſe of our ignorance , in Nataral Philoſophy it ſelf, 
that when we ſtudy the Great Book of Nature, call'd The 
Univerſe, we conſult, peradventure, almoſt all other Expo- 
fitors to underſtand irs Myſteries, without making any addreſs 
for inſtruRion to the Author, who yet is juſtly ſtil'dinths 
Scripture, That Father of Lights { in the plural Number)from 
whom deſcends every good and every perfett gift,not only thoſe 
ſapernatural Graces, that relate to another World, but thoſe 
intelletual Endowments,that qualifie Men for the proſperous 
Contemplation of this : And therefore in the Evangelical 
Prophet, he is ſaid, to inſtru even the Plough-man, and 
ceach him the $skill and underſtanding he diſplayes in his own 
Profeſſion, And though 1 dare not affirm, with ſome ofthe 
Helmontians and Paracetfians, that God diſcloſes to Men the 
Great Myſtery of Chymiſtry by Good Angels, or by No: 


Rurnal Viſions, as he once taught Facob, to make Lambs and 
Kids come iato the World ſpeckled, and ring: ſtreakeds yet 


perſwaded I am, that the favor of God does ( much more then 
moſt Mea are aware of ) vouchſafe ro promote ſome Mens 
Proficiency in the ſtady of Nature, partly by proteRing their 
attempts from thoſe unlucky Accidents which often make In- 
genuous and Induſtrious endeavors miſcarry: and partly by 
making them dear and acceptable to the Poſlefſors of Secrets, 
by whoſe Friendly Communicatiqn they may often learn that 
inafew Moments, which coſt theImparters many a Years toyl 


and ſtudy; and partly coo, or rather principally , by direQing 


them to thoſe happy and pregnant Hints, which an ordinary 
SKill and induſtry may ſo improve as to do ſuch things, = 
make 
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like oftencez and whereas moſt Chymical Writers take occa- 
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| | (112) | 

make ſuch diſcoveries by virtue of them, as both others, and 
the perſon himſelf, whoſe knowledge is thus encreaſed, would 
ſcarce have imagin'd to be poſſible: And in effe&, the chieteſt 
of the Secrets that bave been communicated to me,the Own- 


| ers have acknowledg'd to me to have been attain'd, rather, as 


they were pleas'd to ſpeak, by accidental Hints, then accurate 
Eaquiries: confeffions of this nature I have divers times mer 


| within the Writings of the more Ingenious of the Chymiſts, 


and of other Naturaliſts,and by one of theſe accidental Hints, 
of late; the acute and lucky Pecquet was directed to find the 
newly diſcovered LaeiFea Thoracica, as before him Aſelline 
tound without ſeeking, as himſelf confeffeth, che LaiFea Me- 
ſenterica;and by an accident roo as himſelf hath rold me ) did 


| our induſtrious Anatomiſt, D*Fol:ve, firſt light upon thoſe 


yet more freſhly dereRed Veſſels, which afterwards the [nge- 


| nuous Barthelinme, without being inform'd of them , or ſeek- 
| ing for them, hath met with, and acquainted the World with, 
{ under the name of Yaſ« Lywphatica; andthe two great In- 


ventions of che latter Ages, Gunpowder, and the Loadftones 
reſpe@uato the Poles,are ſappos'd to be due rather to chance, 
then any extraordinary $kill in Philoſophical Principles(which 
indeed would ſcarce have made any Man dream of ſuch extra- 
vagant.Properties, as thoſe -of Magnetick Bodies(As if God 
celign'd co keep Philoſophers humble, and ( thoagh he allow 
regular Induſtry; fufficient encouragement, yet ) to remain 
Hanſel giſpenfer of the chiet MyReries of Nature, 
Tombac hath been repreſented, Pyr0philms, Imight adde 
muchimore toexcuſe my Excurſions, if 1 were not content to 
to you for'a Pardon, and to mvite yon to grant it 
me, .1 ſhall promiſe you to-be- very careful not to repeatthe 


fog 


(112) * ; 
fion from almoſt every Diſcavery.or Proceſs they acquainty 
with, to digreſs and-wander'into tediqus, ahd:too often; gull #7 
and unpergoent; Theological Bebertogs or: Sermons, Than 
The reaſon of th: troubled you with almoſt all that I haye'to ſay (ro you)of 
4yor:ſo lors. Theological at once, and I have endeavored to (prinkle it x I | 
Subjeft. far as the ſubje& would allow me, with ſome paſſages Exper: ji 
mental. And indeed I ſhould got atall bave engag'd my' ki? | 
into ſo long a Diſcourſe of the nat onely Innocency, but Uſe 27 
fulneſſes of the knowledg of Nature, in reference to Religion, 3 | 
but that T could not acquieſſe._ in what Fhad mer with on tha #7 * 
ſubjeR in any of the Writers I have perus'd, Divines bein 77 
commonly too unacquainted with Nature, to be able to mp 77 ! 
nage it. Phyſiologically enough, and Naturaliſts commonh}} | 
eſteeming it no part of their work to treat of it at all. Auf | 
therefore | ſcruple not to confeſs freely to you, Pyrophilu,: | 
thar, as I ſhall chink my ſelf richly rewarded for all the enſuing} ! 
Edays, if the paſt Diſcourſe but prove {0 Bappy as £0 brig. ] 
you to value, and to make.the Religious uſe of the Creatum}.” - 
recommended to you init:So Ihad rather any of my Pape} | 
ſhould be paſs'd by unperuſed, then thoſe parts of theſe Eſq; 
that treat of that uſe. And'indeed *cis none of the leaſt of 87 £ 
8 t 
{ 
I 
R 


tisfaRions, I hope, to derive from my Phyſical Compoſars, 
thar by premifing before them-the now almoſt finiſh'd Di 
courſe,I have done my hearty endeavor to manifeſt and recon 
mend the true uſe of all the Diſcoveries of Natire, which * 
ther my Enquiries, or your own, miy afford you. Andivit * 
deed for my part, Pyrophilas, 1eifteem the Doctrine, 1 hari © 
been pleading for of that importance, that I am perſwadet 8 
That he that could bring Philoſophical Devotioninto: there 
queſt it Merits, ſhould contribute as much to the ſolemnizing 
of Gods Praiſes, as the BenefaRor of Choriſters and Four 
ders of Chauntries, and not much lefſe then Davids x - 
| | rat 
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& givenus, not onely torefer our ſelves, but the other Crea- 
© tures,that want ir,to the Creators Glory. Which makes me 
+ ſometimes angry with them who ſo bufie themſelves in the 


(113) 
brated deſignation and ſettlement of that Religious Levitical 
Muſick, inſtituted for rhe ſolemn Celebration of God. 

For che ſealtble Repreſentations of Gods Atrtribures to be 
met with ih the Creatures, occurring almoſt every where to 
our obſervation, would very aſſiduouſly ſollicit us ro admire 
Him,did we bat arightly diſcera Him in chem: And the Im- 
preſſions mace on the Mind by theſe Repreſentations, pro- 
ceeding not from a bare (and perhaps languid)whether Beliefe 
or Notion of the Perfeions expreſſ'd in them, bur from an 
42Qual and operative intuition of them, would excite an admi- 
ration (with the Devotion ſpringing thence} by ſo much the 
more intenſe, by haw much(ic would be) more rational. And 
ſure, Pyrophilus, ſo much admirable Workmanſhip as God 
hath display'd in the Univerſe, was never meant for Eyes thar 
wilfully cloſe themſelves, and affront it with the not judging 
it worthy the ſpeculating. Beaſts inhabir and enjoy the Worlds 
Man, if he will do more, muſt ſtudy and (if I may ſo ſpeak) 


Spiritualize ir. Tis the firſt a& of Religion, and equally: ob- _ _— 


> ligioginall Religions: Tis the Duty of Man, as Man; and 1d, tis mans 
the Homage we pay for the Priviledg of Reaſon: which was #2 /2 Spritve- 


lixe it, 


Duties and Imployments of their ſecond and ſuperinduc'd Tha it being the 


& Relations, ther they will never find the leiſure ro diſcharge 7" OF 


Man. to eive 


| that Primitive and Natural Obligation, who are more con- God the honour 
| cern'd as Citizens of any place, than of the World; and both 9b Creates, 


worſhip God ſo barely as Catholick or Proteſtants, Anaba- wo Far wil _ 


ptiſts or Socinians, and live ſo wholly as Lords or Councel- dary Duties, 

lors, Londoners or Pariſians, that they will never find the lei- 

ſure, or conſider not that it concerns them to worſhip and live 

as Men, And the neglec of _ Philoſophical _—_— - 
0 , 


. Þfal, 47. 7: 


Pſal, 150.2, 


(114 | 


God, for which we pre pleading, ſeems to be culpable in men | 
proportiongbly to their being qualified, and comply with tha © 
igvitation of the Pſalmiſt, to ſing Praiſes to God with Unagr. | 
ſtanding, or (the Expreſſion in the Original being ſomewhat 
ambiguous) to fing to him 4 learned Canticle, as he elſewhere ©: 
ſpeaks, to praiſe bim according to his excellent Greatneſſe, For 7 
Knowledge being 2 Gift of God, intruſted to us to glotifie 77 
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the Giver withit, the Greatneſle of it muſt aggravate the neg- | 


let of imploying it gratefully; and the ſublimeft Knowledee |. 
here attainable will not deſtroy, but only heighten and enoble |: 
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our admiration, and will prove the Incenſe or more Spiritual 
and acceptable part of that Sacrifice of Praiſe (for thoſe Re- 
fletions which their Nature makes onely ads of Reaſon,their | 

End may make aQts of Piety) wherein the Intelligent Admi- 
rer offers the whole World in Euchariſts to its Maker. Fot © 


Admiration(I do not ſay aſtoniſhment or ſurprize)being ana 
knowledgmeat of the Objedts tranſceading our Knowledge, 
the learneder the tranſcendent Faculty is, the greater is the ad- 


mired Objects tranſcendency acknowledg'd. And certainly, © 
God's Wiſdom is much leſs glorified by the vulgar aſtoniſh- | 
ment of an unlettered Starer (whoſe Ignorance may be as well &- 
ſuſpeed for tis Wonder, as the Excellency of the Obje) | 
than from their Learned Hymns, whoſe induſtrious Curioſity | 
hath brought their Underſtandings to a proſtrate Veneration | 
of what their Reaſon, nor Igaorance, hath taught them notto 


be pertealy comprehenſible by them. 


And as {uch perſons have ſuch piercing Eyes, that where: Þ 
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tranſient or unlearned glance ſcarce obſerves any thing, they = 
can diſcern an adorable Wiſdome, being able (as I may bo 
ſpeak) to read the Stenography of Gods omnilſcieat hand; fo 
theirskilful Fingers know how to chooſe, and how to touct 
thoſe Strings that may ſound ſweeteſt to the Praiſe of theit jt 


Make 
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(115) 
{ Maker, . And ont the open'd Body of the ſame Animal, a 75% 4frrs 
 skiltal Anzcomift will make refleQions, as mach more to the = nrrs 6 - 
 honorofics Creator, thanan ordinary Butcher can; as the mate « like dife 
” Muſick made 0n a Lute, by arare Luranift, will be preferable ems in the 
ro the noiſe made on the fame Inſtrument by a Scranget unto he Cl 
Melody- And give me leave to tell you, Pyrophilur, that 

ſach a reaſonable Worſhip (+04 aexeia) of God (to uſe Rem: 12. 2. * 
St.PauF's Exprefſion, though in another fenfe) is perhaps a 

much nobler way of adoring him, than thoſe chat are not qua-. 

lified to praRtiſe it, are aware of, and is not improper even for , +... . .: 
Chriſtians to exerciſe, For, Pjropbilur,it would be conſidered, Tir. >. 19, 
That as God hath nor by becoming (as the Scripture more 

than once ſtiles bim) our Saviour, laid by his firſt Relation tg Per. 4+ 29. 
us 45 our Creator (whence St. Peter exhorts, even the ſuffer- 

ing Chriſtians of his time, to commit their Souls ro God un- ©94/ becoming 
der thenotion of a Faithful Creator ) ſo neither hath he given 7. 1.64 06007 
' uphisrightco thoſe [acelligent Adorations from us, which %e!ztion of a 

| becomeus upon the account of being his rational Creatures: <'*"": 

” neitherare ſuch performances made leſs acceptable to him by 
 thefiljalrelation, into which Chriſt hath brought us to him; 

that Glorious relation as well endearing to him our Services,as 


our Perſons: 


And let me adde, Pyrophilus, that not onely Galey (as we That be who ſ«- 
have ſeen already)tels us, Thar the diſcerning ones ſelf, and if Piles 
diſcovering to others the Perfeions of God diſplay'd in the I 
Creatures, is a more acceptable a& of Religion, than the 
burning ot Sacrifices or Perfumes upon his Alcarsz and nor 
onely Triſmegiſtus,forbidding CA ſclepixs to burn Incenſe,tels Fomes 711. 
him, That the Thanks and Praiſes of Men, are the nobleſt In- a 
cenſe that can be offered up to God: But God himſelf (in bis 
written Word)is pleas'd to ſay, That he that ſacrificeth Praiſe 

Q z -=-_”_ 


The Concluſion, (for ſo-tis inthe Original) honoureth him. And the Scripta © 
conſonantly mentions asa very acceptable part of Religiou 


#6, 13.15 Worſhip, the Sacrifice of Praiſe, and the Calves of our Lizg | 
By offering up of which, we make that true uſe of the Crez. ©. 
FN 


tures, of ſo referring them to their Creators Glory, that (t, | 


SIE 
eg 


conclude this Diſcourſe by Crowning it (as it were) withtha 
excellent Circle mention'd by the Apoſtle) 2s all things an 
of him, and Through him, (0 they may be To himz to whoml 
Glory for ever, Amen. VE 
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The Citations Engliſhed. 


Pag. 293 Seneca ae Otio Sap. Cap.32. 
©\ JAture , conſcious to her ſelf of her own \Beauty and 
«LV Artifice, hath given usa curious ſearching Wir, and to 
eſo excellent and great ſhewes begar us to be Spectators; other. 
wiſe ſhe would have loſt the Fruit of her Self, if to a de- 
«ert and ſolirude ſhe ſhould have ſer forth ſo magnificer , (o 
© famous, ſo finely drawn , ſo fair and many wayes beautiful 
© pieces. That you may know ſhe would not onely have them 
© ſeen but lookt upon, take notice of the place ſhe hath given 
© as: For ſhe hath not onely made Man of an upright Starure, 
* but being ſo made, for better Contemplation, that he mighr 
* follow with his Eye the courſe of the Stars, from the Riſing 
*tothe Setting, and carry about bis Looks, together with his 
* whole Body, ſhe hath both given him a tall Ht ad, and placed 
*that upon a flexible Neck: Then the ſhews ſix Conſtellations 
* by Day, and fix by Night. She hath laid open eyery part of 
her Self, that by thoſe things which ſhe hath offered co the 
* Eyes of Man, ſhe might breed a deſire of knowing the reſt. 
©Yetneither do we ſee all her Works, nor thoſe rhit we ſee 
* do we (ee in thoſe Proportions which they truly have: but our 
* Sight by ſearching, does open a way unto it (elf, and lay the 
*orounds of Truth, that ſo Inquiry may paſs from things that 
are plain to things that are obſcure, and fiad ſomewhat more 


F * Ancient even than the World it ſelf, See Sen. de Vita Beata, 
© Cap.32. 
| *Pag, 28, Whatdoes he that contemplates the Nature of 
= *theUniverſe, of Honour unto God ; This, that his great 
= © Works are not without a Witneſle, 


p+ 28, 


(113) 
pag. 287Sen. de Ira, cap. 27. 


© our [zkes. 
| Lattantins de Ira Dei, cape13- 
© for gur ſakes the World was made for all things that are, and 
© Advantage of Man. 
Th, Seneca de Benef. cape 23. 


© The Gods were not carelefſe or unconcern'd in the making 


< us, 
1b.Cicero 2. De Nat. Deorum: 


* Men, than whom no Being is more excelleat. 


pag. 4fþPiſo in Medicina Brafpl. lib. 1. 
<Itis ble That ſo many excellent Trees, 


© known World, both in Figure, Leaf, and Fruits: 


© We are not the cauſe of the Seafons and returns of Sum: 
© mer and Winter to theWorld: Theſe have their own Lawe, | 
© accommodated to the Exerciſe of Divine Beings. We arro- | 
© ate too much honour to our ſelves, if we eſteem our ſelye; | 
£ worthy that ſuch vaſt Bodies ſhould tulfil ſuch Motions tor © 


*tche World doth by it ſelf generate, are accommodated to the 


© of Man, for whom they made ſo many other Creatures: For | 
* Nature deſign'd us, and drew us out in Idea,betore the mate | 


« And for whoſe ſake then was the World made? for thoſe ] 
« Beings that have Reaſon and Intelligence, viz. Gods and | 


© (ame Obſervation is made of Birds, Beaſts,and Fiſhes; and! F 


 InſeRs both Flying and Creeping, which axe monſtrouly Þ* 
_ CT 
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« True is the Opinion of the Stoicks , that ſay, How that 


Shrubs b 
< and an innumerable company of Herbs, ſome few excepted, I 
* ſhould all appear ſo unlike the Vegetables of the —_ E 
And the & 


— 


(119) 
e nnmerous;and of anſpeakable Beauty in colour, ſome known 
* co us, and ſome unknown, 


P, 46. Piſeib, * You canſcarce determine , whether in 
© theſe Countries there are found more Poiſons or Anti- 
dotes: The Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits of the Herbs Tar. 
«© garack and Fuquer, the two moſt potent Venoms of Braſil, 
«each of theſe hath its proper Root for an oppofite Anditorte. 
«The Barbarians apply the Fat and Heads of Vipers, and the 
«hole Bodies of thoſe Inſeats , prepared according to Art, 
«that ſtung or ſtuck any perſon, and that with boldneſle and 
« happy ſucceſle, to the Wounds made by them, and ſo by the 
© Effects do attempt to prove, That inevery Venom its own 
© Anditote is contained. | 


as, 4%» Piſo ib, 
c Sa che - HMandiboca, that abounds with a very po= 
© tent Poiſon, there is made not onely excellent Aliment, bur 
*even Antidote roo. 


pag. 59: Ex Auguſtino. , 

© You ought not to uſe your Eyes 25a Bruit, onely to take 
*notice of proviſions for your Belly, and not for your Mind: 
©Ufe them as a Man: Pry up into Heaven: See the things 
* made, and enquire the Maker: Look upon thoſe things you 
© can ſee,and ſeek after Him whom you cannot ſee, and believe 
* on Him you cannot ſee, becauſe of thoſe things you ſee: and 
© be not like the Horſe and Mule, gc, 


pac. 7J. Epicurns in Epiſt. 4d Herod. in Latrtio. 
* Astorhe Meteors, you ought nor to believe that there 


*is either Motion, or Change, or Eclipſe , or the riſe or 


ſerting 


| (120) 
* ſetting of them, becauſe of any ſuperior Preſident, which 
© doth, or hath ſo diſpoſed of it, and himlelt poſſeſſes all the 
© while Happinefle and immortal Life. Wherefore you muſt 
© think, that when the World was made, thoſe implications 
© and foldings of Atoms happen'd, which cauſed this neceſſi- 
© ty,that theſe Budies ſhould paſle through theſe Motions. 

© There are infinite Worlds, ſome like this, ſome unlike it: & 
© For fince Atoms are infinite (as I newly ſhewed from thein- F 
© flaiteneſſe of the Spaces) ſome in one, other in others, diſtant 
© parts of theſe Spacesfar from us, variouſly concur to the mx 7 
© king of infigite Worlds. f 


P.7A. Lucretius, Libs. 
But how at firſt, when Matter thus was whirÞ'd, 
Heaven, Earth, and Sea, the high aud lower World, 
The Suu and Moon, and all were made, Ile ſhew. 
For fare the firſt rude Atoms never knew 


By ſage Intelligence, and Councel grave, p BY 
T* appoint the places that all Beings have: Y 
Nor will I think, that all the Motions here E 
Order d at firſt by fixt Agreements were, 'Z 
But th' Elements that long had beat about, 2 
Been buffetted, now in, now carried out: HF 


Screw'd into every hole, and tryd to take 
with any thing, in any place to make 


Somewhat at laſt; after much time and coyl, 2 
Motions and Meetings, and a world of toyl = 
Made up this Fanto. And thus being joyn'd, J 


And thus in kind Embraces firmly twin'd, 
And link'd together, they alone did frame, 
Heav'n, Earth, and Sea, and th' Creatures in the ſame. 
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Pag.7 fr Ariftot. Metaph. 12. 5.6, 
© How {hill chiags be mov'd,if there be no aQual cauſe. For 
Matter cannot move it ſelf, but requues to be mov'd by a 
« 7eFonic* thing- creating Power, 
Pag.7S. Ciceronis de Thalete. 
« He ſaid, Water was the Principle of all things, but God 
« was that Intelligence , that made all things our of Water: 
Ejuſdem de CAnaxagores © The delineation and manner of all 


= <«chings he chought co be deliga'd and made by the power and 
” <realon of Tofinite Iatelligence. 


P98. Garcias ab Horto, L.1. mp.c.47. 
'* Diamonds,which ought to be brought co perfeRion in the 


© deepeſt Bowels of the Earth, and in along traR of Time, 


© xrealmoſt ar the top of the Ground, aadin three or four 
« Years ſpace made perfet. For if = dig this Year but the 
© depth ota Cubit, you” will fiad Diamonds; and after two 
« years dig there, you will find Diamonds again. 
 P.gg6Aviſft. de Mundo, cap.6. 

©It remains that we ſpeak briefly concerning that Cauſe, 
« whoſe power preſerves and ſupports all things, in like man- 


© «qer, as we have compendiouſly handled other matters. For 


« it would ſeem criminal to paſſe over the chief part of the 
«World untouch'd, having defign'd to diſcourſe of the Uni- 
Cverſe in a Treatiſe, which, if lefle accarate, yet certainly may 


EF <*be ſufficient for arough platform of Doarine, 


8 
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Ibid, 
For God is both the Preſerver of all things contain'd in 


 ©thellniverſe, and likewiſe the Producer of every Thing 
© *© whatſoever which is in any wiſe made in this World: Yer nor 
 *ſoasto be (ſenſible of Jabour; after ths manner ofa Work- 
 *man, ora Creature, whichis ſubjeRt co wearineſlez for he is 
© *endued with a power —_ inferior to ao difficulty , and 


whereby 


. (124 
* whereby he contains all things under his quthority,even ſuch | 
«* asſeem moſt diſtant from him, | | 
© Tis more magnificent and agreeable to conceive God (< 
Crefident in the higheſt place, that neverthelefle his Divine 
« Energy being diffaff'd chroughout the whole World, moye 
© both the Sun and Moon, turns round the whole Globe of 
© Heaven, and aftords the cauſes of Safety and Preſervationof 
* ſuch things as are upon the Earth. 

* But coſum up all in brief z what the Pilot is in a Ship, 
© what the Driver ina Chariot; what the chief Singer is in; 
<Dance; finally, what Magiſtracy is in a Common- wealth, 
<2nd che Generalin an Army , That is God in the World: 
© Unleſle there be this difference, That much Toil ani mani- 
© fold cares perplex them, but all things are perform'd by God 
' © without laboar or trouble. b 


P.g866Galen de plar. Hippi & Plat. Lib 7, 3 
© Whereas therefore (ſaith he) all Men afcribethat to Art, 


« which is made aright inall reſpe&s; bur that which is onely |: 
<in one or two, not to Art, but Fortune: The ſtructure of | 
« our Body gives us cauſe to admire the excellent Art, Exat. F* 
© neſſe,and power of Nature which fram'd us. Por our Body | 


© conſiſts of above two hundred Bones ; to each of which Z 


© rends a Vein for conveying of nouriſhment (in like manner Þ_ 
© as tothe Muſcles) which is accompanied with.an Artery and | 
*a Nerve; and the parts are exatly pairs, and thole placd Þ 


<in the right fide ofan Animal, are wholly alike to thoſe in | 
©the other, Bone to Bone, Muſcle to Muſcle, Vein to Vein, | 
© Artery to Artery, and Nerve to Nerve ; excepting onely | 
© the Bowels, and ſome other parts, which ſeem to have ape Þ 
*culiar conftrution. So that the parts of our Body ar F 
* double, and altogether alike among themſelves, both in Þ 


* greatneſle and ſhape, as alſo in couliſtence, which I placein Þ 


the Þ * 


(i25) 


© & the diverſity of ſoftnefſe and hardnefſe, As therefore we uſe 
| «ro judg cfthings made by Men , acknowledging the skill 
| %*gfa Workman, by the building of a Ship with extraordinary 
| < Art, ſoalſo-it behoveth to do in thoſe of God, and to admire 


© che Framer of our Body, whoſoever of the Gods he were, al- 


| ©chough we do not ſee Him, ; 


Pp, Ariſtk. de Mundo. 
«Tis an ancient Tradition (faith he) diffus'd amongſt all 


* <Mfankindfrom our Anceſtors, That all things were made 
* < and produc'd of God, and by God; and that no Nature can 
 beſufficiently furniſht for its owa (afery, which is left wichour 
| ©che ſupport of God, toits own proteRtion, 


P. Ead; 
© Thus therefore we ought to conceive of God: If we con- 


” fiderhis Power, be is omnipotent; if his Shape, moſt Beanri- 
” <falgit his Life, Immortal, and finally, it bis Virtue, moſt ex 
© cellent, Wherefore though uadiſcernable by any corrup- 
= ceible Nature, yet He is perceiv'd by ſuch in bis Works; and 
= <indeedthoſe things which are produc'd in the Air, by any 
” *mutation whatſoever, in the Earth, or inthe Water, we 
* CGorghtdeſervedly to term the Works of Godz which God is 
* Gtheabſoluteand ſovereign Lord of the World, and out of 
 *mwhom(as ſaith Zmypedocles the Naturaliſt) 


All things beginning have, which e're ſhall be, 
"—_—_— or to come, Plants, Men, and Beaſts, 
And Fowl, and Fiſh the off- ſpring of the Sea. 


Pag. 108. Ariſt. de Mundo, Cap.6. 
*Tis reported, That when Ph/d/as, the excellent Statuary, 


: © made the Image of Minerva, which is in the Caſtle at A- 
| "hens, he contriv'd his own Picture in the middle of her 


R 2 ſhield 


(126) 
Shield, and faſtned the Eyes of it to the Statue by ſo Cunning 
* Workmanſhip, that if any one were minded to take it away, 


© he couJd not do it without breaking the Statue, and diſorder. © 
© ing the conneQion of the Work. Afterthe ſame manners 
*Godinthe World, retaining and upholding the coherence 


© of all things, and preſerving the fafery of the Univerſe 
© Onely Heis not inthe midſt of ic,namely the Earth, whichis 


© 2 curbulent Region, but in che higheſt place, which is ſuicable | 


*to his Purity | 
pag.1og,l oS Galen deUſu partium. 


« Our moſt wiſe Creator hath plac'd under the Foot a skig, 
© not looſe, or thin, or ſoft, but cloſe, and of indifferent hut | 
© nefſe and ſenſe, to the end it might not eafily ſuffer injur;, | 


«To him I compoſe theſe Commentaries as certain Hymns © 
©eſteeming Piety not to confilt in ſacrificing many Hecatombs | 
* of Oxento Him, or burning Caſfia, and a thouſand other | 
© Perfumes; but in this, firſt to know my ſelt, and then to * 


© declare to others, what his V Viſdom, Power, Providence, | 
© and Goodnefle is: the ignorance of which, not the abſtaining | 


© from Sacrifice, is the greateſt Impiety, For I account it: 


©evidence of moſt perfe& goodneſle, that He hath farn!ſh'd all F* 
© things with convenient Ornament, and deny'd his benefits 
* tonone. Now to have devis'd how all things might be Þ 
handſomly fram'd, is the part of higheſt VViſdom ; butto | 
© have made all chings which he would, of inſuperable Power. + 


pag 104. Paracelſus de Mineral. Tra@1- 


©Sod is very admirable in his VVorks; from the Contem: 
© plation of which we ought nor ro deſiſt Night or Day, but 
* continually be imploy'd inthe inquiſition of them: For thi 


©is to walk in the wazes of God, 


ESSAY I. 


Of the Uſefulneſſe of Experimental 
philoſophy, principally as it re« 
laces co the Mind of Man. 


He veaſon why the Authoy engea- 

vowrs to poſſeſſe Pyrophilus with 

[| the true value of Experimenta: 
Philoſophy. | 1 

That Experimental Philoſophy 5s con- 
ducive to the improving of man's Vnderſtan 
ding, and to the increaſing of man's power. 2 
Arguments to prove that Mans Curie. 


ſity for Knowleadg is much thercby on 
| Ao 


A relation of the Tranſport and ſurpriſal 

of a Maid born blind; wh.n being about 18 
years old ſhoe obtained the firſt ſight of the va- 
"riowObjefts this world preſented ber with 3 
That th: knowledy of the inward Archi- 
tefture'and contrivances of Nature ts more 
delightful than the ſight of the outwara 
ſhapes. 
Examples and Inſtances of the prevalence 

of the plea; ure that ariſes from the aitain- 
ment of Knowleag. 4 
That the knowledg of the moFF curious 
Artifictl works ss not more delightful than 
theknowledg of Natural, 5. That the de- 
hyht herein 4s altogeth:y inoffenſsve. 6 
Inſtances of the Eſteem diverſe ancient 
Philoſophers had' for it, 6,7. How thu 
ſtudy conſiſts with Religion. * ' B8 
The abſuriity of not imploying humane 
faculties on the contemplation of thoſe Ob. 


© jets towhich they are fitted. yg. 1lluſtra- 


0 vg natice of nothing befides bir own Cob- 


ted by the frmilitude of a Spider in a Palace, 


web,” 10 
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The INDEX to the Firſt Part. 


| TheOpinions that Seth, Abraham, Solo= 
mon, Ovid, had of mans fitneſſe for the ſtnay. 
of Atronomy,andother Phyfiology, © It 
Why Providence might deprive us of SO» 
lomons' Phyſiology. ib, 
Of the delights that may ariſe from the vas 
riety of Objeffs which Nature prodnceth. 12 
T hat there be above 60C0O Subjefts of the 


Vegetable Kingdom. ib. 
Of anexcellent Jamaica Pepper newly 
brought over. ib. 


Of diverſe ſingle ſubje7s that riquire large 
Treatiſes to unfold them. x3 
How many T reatiſes are already made of 
Antimony, which yer hath not been perfeftly 
asſcovered. 13 
Of areal Mercury of Antimony. 14. and 
a real combuſtible Sulphur of Antimoay 
that burns like ordinary Brimſtone, 14 
A new Tinture of Antimonial Glaſſes 
with the entire Proceſſe to draw it. 14. 
| Of Gilbertus, Cabeus, a»d Kircher, who 


4 |ucceſſively writ the Experiment of the 


Loadftone, | Is 
of ſome new E xperingents hitherto andiſe 
cover 'd of that Stone. ib. 


That admirable Specul ations may ariſe 
jrom the moſt deſpicable produttions of Nas, 
tare, 16,17 

Whatever God has thought worthy of ma- 
ring, Man ſrinld mt think unworthy of 
knowing, 18,19 

Of the Dominion and Power that Phyſic= 


ESSAY 10, 
Of the ſame. 


' That the Knowleag of Nature excites and: 


cher ſhes Devotion, 22 Th 


logy gives the proſperons ftadiers of it. 20,21 / 
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r7. 22,23 
T hat Man's Good is a ſecond End,proved 

by Scripture. 24. T he ſame proved by Rea- 
fon and Anthority, | 25,26,27 
How the Sun Shemeſh] # the great mi- 
#s/ter of the Univerſe. 26 
That accommodation and delight, which 
the Creatures might afferd an is much 
tmpaired by the want of Natural Philoſoph y 

2 


That the inſtruftions to our intellGual 
parts are more conſcerable than the accom- 
modations we have from Nature to our A- 
mal part. ID. 

_ Of the Hints of Natwral Philoſophy in the 
Hiſtorie of the Creation, and other referen 
Ces t0 it tn other places, 29,30 

How Gods power is conſpicuous in theCrea” 
reres. 31, 32, 33. How Gods Wiſdom ts 
conſpicuous in them, ib, 

Particular Obſervations of the ſtruttare 
of Humane Body. 34 
; Of the eyes and feet of Moles. 35 

Of the Silkworme. 36. That it worketh 
by Inſtinft,and not by Imitation. 36,37 

Of the vaſtneſſe of the Elephant, and its 
diſproportion to the d«aes , and ſuch like 
Alites, 38, 39 

Of the vaſtneſſe of the Whale, and its dis- 
Proportion to the (mall Worms or Fiſhes lates 
ly diſcovered in Vinegar. 40,41 

How Gods Gooaneſſe is Tonſpicnone 31 his 
Creatures, by his proviſion of accommoaati- 

ons for thens all, but eſpecially for his Favo.. 
rice, Man. 42,43 ,44 

Of the unknown and new detelted Propere 

ties and Virtues of diverſe Concrete. 


Of the Peruvian Bark, commonly called | 
the Jeſuits powder: of the aſe of Paronychia | 
fol, rucaceo, in che Kingeevil, and of 6: 


The INDEX.- 


The ends of Goa's Creation, his own Glos | verſe othey Concretes obſervable 


for they : 

nnkuows Properties. 4; 

Of the uſe of diverſe n1xious Concrete, 7 

and that they contain their own Antidny, © 

Of that excellent Weſt Indian Root Man. 7 

GMOcR. m 
ed 


How we are by the Creatares inffrult] 7 


to Devotion. 


ESSAY III. 2 


Containing a Continuation of the ſame, #7 
That their Opinion who would deterre mu |= 

from the ſcrutiny of Natwre, tends to deſun © 
b. | God of much of that Glory Man ſhinld « |= 
5 1:32,33 
That the Philoſophers of all Religions han © 


{cribe unto him. 


conſidered the World under the notion o 
Gods Temple, 54 

T hat in this Temple Man muſt beth | 
Prieſt. | 


negleft the glory of his Power and Wiſam, 'T 


1 
That the tudy of Phyſiologie 55 met aptu © 
make men Atheiſts. 58. Prov'd farther fron © 


the ancient Inſtitution of the Sabbath x9 Þ- 
That Phyſiology cannos explicate by ſec © 
caſes all the phxnomena of Nature,ſo aut 7 


exclude the firſt, 61 Prov'd by the Inflaut 
of the unknown nature of Mercury, &, 
62 


ESSAY IV. 

Containing a requiſite Digreſſion cone 
eerning thoſe who would exclude 
the Deity from intermedling 

with Matter. EE 
T hat ſome of the Peripatctick Seft are guil' 
ty of this Endeavor. 63. T bat thiir Hip" © 
theſis i very full of miſtakes. nl 


— _- 


F$4 56 Gi 
The contemplation of Gods mercy ought |” 
wot ſo to ingrofſe our T houghts, as to maken 


£81 


64 


Fa 
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- 


Phraſes, which Cuftame hath authorized, 


» That theſs excladers of the Deity make 
but imptr{eft explications of the Phznomes 
na of Narwree iÞ. And do not explain the 
Scale of Canſes to the laſt cauſe. 65 
Inſtances of things wheresn their account 


= 7, not (atisfattory. 66. as 1. Inthe particu 
2 yon yrs Jes of which they aſſign Occmlt 
} Qualities. id. 2. when they aſſign Natures 


abhorrency of Vacwity to be the cauſe that 
Water dath aſcend in Sutton. tb, whereas 


* the contrary is proved in the Sultion of 


Dnichſutver 67. 3+ When they affign the 
caſes of the Purgationes menſtruz 67 68 
And when in other caſes they aſcribe toir- 
rational Creatures ſuch. attions as in men 
are the prodnttions of reaſon and choice, 68 
The Authors conceit concerning God's 
Creation of the parts of the World,and ſo pla- 
cing them, that they (by the aſſiſt ance of his 
ordinary concourſe ) muſt needs exbibit theſe 
Phznomena 6g. ///uſtrated by the Clock at 
Stratsburg, 
How fav ſuth borrowed and Metaphorical 


may be uſed. 70 

Buick: fulver being heavier than Stones, 
they ſwim thereon, yet ſink in lighter liquors. 
70 


That the Inſtances of the Afions of divers [6 
=: Creatures reſembling Reaſon cammend the 
© Wiſdom of God. 


71,72 
 Defefts in the Explication of Nature by 


= theEpicureans, who deny the concurrence of 


God 


. 733 74-75,70 
That the figures in Nitre, 


Chryltal, and 


divers Minerals are produced not by chance, 


but by ſomewhat Analougoms to [eminal prin- 


= That the generation of Animals is much leſs 
- tobe accounted the 
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77 
rodutticn of Chance. 78 


— 


The IN DEX. 


ſhew that as effe may be produc d by ſuch 
& Canſe, not that it muſt. 79 
T hat to. a perfett Knowledg there mut 
not onely appear the poſſible, but the definite 
and real,nut only the general, but the parti* 
cular cauſes. 80 
Some defetts in the.wayes of Reaſoning uſed 
by the moFt eminent Atomilts, 81, 82,83 
| The moſt plauſible argument of the Oppoe 
{ers of a Detty conſidered, 84, 85, 86,87 


ESSAY V. | 
Wherein the Diſcourſe interrupted by 
the late Digreflion is reſumed 
and concluded, 


T:at there are ſome things in Nature 
which conduce much to the evincing of a 
Deity, which are only known 10 Natura- 
liſts. $9. Explain'd by the compariſon of the 
Uniting ſcatter d pieces of Paint into one 
face by a Cgſndrical Looking.Glaſſes '90 


b. | The Teſtimon; of the Authoy of the book de 


Mundo aſcribed to Ariſtotle introduced. ib. 

Of the admirable contrivance of the Make 
of the Muſculus Marſupialis. 92. and of che 
| parts of the Hand, ib. 
T he contrivance for the Circulation of the 
| Bloud in a ſoztus before the uſe of Reſpirati« 
on. 


9 
| Galen's Speech, That his Books De uſa 
 Partium were as Hymns to the Creator, ib; 
The Fabrick of the Eye conſidered. ibs. 
Some Experimental Obſervations of the 
Eje,and the uſe of its parts in order #0 Viſion 


The way to prepare the Eyes of Animals fo 
the better making Obſervations on them. ib. 
Some particulars wherein the Eyes 0 
white Rabbers are better than others for Ob= 
ſervation. 95 
That it t; diahononrable for the Soul to be 


That the Hypotheſes of Philoſophy anely | 


wnAcquaintcd 


wnacquainted with the exquifite Arafture of 
the Body, being its own Manfion.g5 proved 
ont of Inſtances in the Pſa\milt & Galen ib. 

Why the anterior part of Fiſhts Eyes 
owght to be more Spherical than thoſe of men 


97 
T hat God made Man xot after the worlds 
Tmage but his Own, © :: 


T hat the Image of Grd on us fhould en- 
gage us to eſteem our ſelves as belonging to 
God. iÞ, 

Arguments from Authority, andthe Ex- 
perience of all Ages, That the Contempla- 
tion of the World has addifted Man to the 
Reverence of God. 98 

That thoſe People who worſhip not God | 
are not Naturaliſt; but Barbarians, that 
their Atheiſm doth continue for want of the 
Contemplation of the World. 99 

A compariſon of the Image of God on the 
Creatare, to that of Phidias 88 Minerva) 
Shield, 100 

T he nobl:ſt worſhip that has been paid to 
God from ſuch who have not had particular 
Revelation of his will has aroſe from the ſpe- 
culation of Gods Wiſdom, Power, and Good- 
neſſe in the fabrick of the Creature.103.The 
Teſtimonies of Galen, Hermes, Paracelſus, 
L:Bacon. 102 

That Religion has other Arguments be- 

fiaes thoſe drawn from the works of Nature, 


CARA ARA RADAR AAA ARAB A SLA LARA A hahahah 


The INDEX; 


enough ro keep any confilering man fron 4. 
theifw. .log 
T bat the difficulty of conceiving the E. 
ternity, Self- exiſtence, and other Atiributy 
of one God, is leſſe than to conceive Infung, 
Etcynal, ſelf- exiſtent, and ſelſ-moving 4- 
toms. 106 
As God is 3: finitely better than all hi 

| Creatures, ſo the Knowledg of him is betty 
than the K nowledg of his Creatures. 10 
The [mper fettion and Diſquiet that thn 
is in humane Science, 108, oy 
How the Favonr of G1d conduces to jn, 
mote mens proficiency in the ſtudy of Naty; 
; 116 

The Reaſon of the Authors ſo long Di 
coarſe 04 this Subjeft. Il: 
Beaſts inhabit and enjoy the World, ti 
Mans duty to Spiritualize it, 11; 
That it being the prime Duty of Man 
ive God the honour of his Creatures, i 
zo be preferr'd before ſecondary Duties, iþ 
That the different greatneſſe in the Kun. 
ledg,make a like difference in the Honnr g, 


veu to the Creator. 115 
God, by becoming our Saviour, has not lui 
afide the Relation of a Creator. iv 


That he who ſacrificeth Praiſe, homunil 
God. iþ 
The Concluſion. 216 
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'The Second Part. 
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The firſt SxcT10N. 
Of its Uſefulnefie to PHYSI CK, 
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| Containing ſome Particulars tending to ſhew 


(9) 
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ESSAY I. 


the Uſefulnes of Natural Philoſophy tothe 
Thyſuological part of Phyſick. 


Oo. 
Sh 
* "4 


&r Herbs and Flowers, or my Orchard better Fruit, or my 
Field better Corn, or my Dairy better Cheeſe than theirs 
that are ſtrangers to Phyſiologie. . And certainly, Pyrophilus, 
If weſeriouſly intend co convince the diſtruſtful World of che 
real uſefulneſſe of Natural Philoſophy, we muſt take ſome ' 
ſuch courſe, as that 2ileſian Thales did, who was by the Anti- 
2 ents 


oy 


4 
5 


That in Mane 
knowledg of the 


45) 
ents reckoned among the very firſt of their Naturaliſts, ag 
their ſeven celebrated Wiſe men. Of this Thales it is reported, 
Thar being upbraidingly demanded what advantage the Pro. 
feſlors of Aſtrology could derive from the knowledge of itzhe 
Aſtrologically foreſecing what a Year it would prove for 0. 
lives, before any wonted ſigns of it did appear to Husband 


' Ingroſſed, by giving earneſt, the greater part of the Olive, 


which the next Seaſon ſhould afford to Chios and Miletue, ani 
being thereby enabled, when moſt men wanted Oyl, ro ſell his 
at hiz own rates, he made advantage eaough of his s kill, role 
his friends ſee, That Philoſophers may have the acquiſitions 
Wealth more io their power than in their aime. 

Me thinks, it ſhould bea Diſparagement to a Philoſophe, 
when he deſcends to conſider Husbandry, not to be able, with 


nature of crea- A]] his Science , to improve the precepts of an Arc, reſulting 


xures conliſts 
his Empire 0- 


ver them, 


" wherein Mankind is ſo much and ſo generally concerned, 5 
| | t 


from the lame and unlearned Obſervations and Pratice & 
ſuch illiterate perſons as Gardners, Pjowmen , and Milk 
maids. And indeed, Pyrophilus, though it be but coo ev 
dent , that che barren Philoſophie , woar to. be taught inch 
Schooles, hath hicherto been found of very lictle Uſe in Hu 
mane life z yet if the true principles of that fertill Scienc 
were thoroughly known, conſidered and applied, ris ſcac 
imaginable, how univerſal and advantageous a change the 
would make in the World. For in Man's knowledg of the Ns 
ture of the Creatures, doth principally conſiſt his Empireore 
them, (his Knowledge and his Power having generally tit 
fame Limits.) Aad as the Nerves, that move the wh 
Body, and by it, that great variety of Engines imployed 
Man on his manitold occaſtons, proceed trom the Brainz | 
all the operations, by which we alter Nature, and produce ſu 
changes in the Creatures, flow from our knowledg of then 
Theological Inquiries excepted , there is no Imploymet 


[OY a | pm— _— PII a its. 


*the Aphoriſm ſayes to the contrary) to have been ſometimes ,,.: 
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tis in theſtudy of Natiiral Philoſophie, And thoſe great 
TranſaRions which make ſuch a Noiſe inthe World, and eſta. 
blih Monarchies or ruine Empires, reach not ſo many perſons 
with cheir influence, as do the Theories of Phyſiology. 


: . : hat the diſcas 
To manifeſt this Truth, we need bur confider whac chane —— 


gesin the Face of things hive been made by two Diſcoveries, cis ovedcathe E 
knowledg of che _-/ 


trivial enoughg the one being but of the. inclination of the > an 
Needle, touched by the Load-ſtone, to point toward the 1aciry, : 
Polez the other being bur a caſual Diſcovery of the ſuppoſed 

Antipathy between Salt- Petre, and Brimſtone: For without 

the knowledge of the former, thoſe vaſt Regions of CA meri- 

£4,andall the Treaſures of Gold, Silyer, and precious Stones, 

and much more precious Simples they ſend us,, wopld have 

probably continued undeteRteds And the larcer giving an oc- ,, ,1,.-- 
cafiondl riſe co the invention of Gunpowder, hath quite altered : affairs all o- 
the condition of Martial Afﬀairs over che World, both by Sea ve the — 
and Land. And certainly, true Natural Philoſophy is ſo far ———_— 
from being a barren Speculative Knowledg, that Phyfick, Huſ- rhe narure of 

bindry,and very m3ny Trades (as thoſe of Tanners, Dyers, rpg and 
Brewers, Founders, &c.) are but Corollaries or Applications © 

of ſome few Theorems of it, : 


| It Fhadnota great Reſpe& for the Great Hippoerates, I 9" Prejudicis 4 


al the miſtake | 


ſhould venture to ſay, That ſome of thoſe rigid Laws of Dracs of tha Apho. 
(whoſe Severity made Mea fay, That they were written in "im (7h: if 


2M mg Women Ml 


Blood) have, perhaps, coſt fewer perſons their Lives, than 4. 1; 50, they 
that one Aphoriſme of Hippocrates, which teaching, Thet if 4 wil miſcarry ) 
Teeming Woman be let blood, ſhe will miſcarry, has for divers _ —_— 
Ages prevailed with great numbers of Phyſic aas, to ſuff.ry TOO 


multitudes of their” Female Pat.ents ro die under their Hands, * Hipp-4ph.1.g. 


who might probably have been reſcued by a diſcreet Phlebo» 7” © 24522 


tmy,which Experience hath aſfored us (whatever the cloſe of **X*7> 91 
TOUN TE 179 CAHTRm 
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not only ſately, but uſctally employed, even when the Infant a, 5; witew 


82 iS #n 0 QuCoron, | 


» Paton . ' 


v3 


Comment. in 


Apb, I, lid, I, 


(63 
is grown pretty big, But my reſpe& for ſo great a Perſon y 
Hippocrates,makes me content it ſhould be thought , Thartilt 
of late, Phyſicians have for the moit part miſtaken their Dig. | 
cor's meaning in this Aphoriſme , provided it be granted me, 
T hat through this miſtake numbers of teeming Women haye 
been ſuffered ro periſh, who might probably, by the ſe:ſonable 
loſs of ſome of their Bloud, have prevented that of their Lives, 

AnditanError, which occafioned onely a faulc of omifli- 
on, hath been ſo prejudicial ro Man-kind, I ſuppoſegou will 
readily grant, that thoule Errors of Phyſicians, that are apt to 
produce faults of commiſſion, and raſh attempts, may prove 
much more hurtful, . And ſo much I find to be acknowledged 
by Galer, in that honeſt and excellent paſſage of bis, in his # 
Comment upon the Aphoriſmes, where having mentionet! the 
danger of trying Concluſions upon Men, by reaſon of the no- 
blenefſeof the Subjet ; and having added, That the Phyli- 
cians Art is not like that of a Potter, a Carpenter, or the like, 


| wherea Man may freely try what he pleaſes to gratifie his Cy | 


ri6ſity, or ſatisfie himſe]t about his Notions, becauſe chat it 


| heſpoiis (for inſtance) the Wood he works on, no Body is 


o 
The intereſt of 
| rhisknowledgto 
© -- the happines & 
; life of Man, 


dangered by his miſcarriage: He thus concludes, 1» corpore 
autem Humano catentare, que n0n ſunt experientium comprobai 
periculo non vacat;, cum temeraria experientia fins ſit totins 4: 
nimants internecio. 

And inceed, fince the Phyſician borrows his Principles of 
the Naturaliſt, I cannot but ſomewbat admire to (ee diverlc 
Perſons, who are by themſelves and others thought ſuch wile 
Men, think the ſtady of Natural Philoſophie of ſmall con 
cerament: for whea by their Policy or good Fortune they 
have acquired never ſo much Wealth or Power, and all other 
tranſitory Goods, and are bleſt with Children ro inherit them, 
if the principles of Natural Philoſophy be miſlaid, we often” 
times ſee the Ignorance 'or the Miſtake of a DoRor, _ 

| chem 
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' You would, 1 fear, believe, that I deliver it roo lightly for a 


fraud divers of my other Eflayes» And therefore I hold it nor 


| (7) | 
chem of allat once, and ſhew how dangerous it is to be ſol- 
licitous of the means of attaining the accommodations of Life, 
with the contempt of that Knowledge which in very many 
caſes is humanely neceſlary to the preſervation of Lite it ſelf. 
But, Pyrophilus, though oug unintended prolixity in the 
former part of our Diſcourſe concerning the Uſefulnes of 
Phyſiology, oblige us ro the greater brevity inthis latter 
patofit; yertoſhewyou, That of the two things ., which 
you may remember we told You, Pythagoras pronounced moſt 
God-likein Man, (The Knowledge of Truth, and the Doing of 
Good,) Phyſiology as wel qualifies us for the latter, as it in- 
riches us with the former, It will not be amiſſe a lictle more 
particularly (though as ſuccin&ly as ſo copious a Subject will 
permit) to conſider the probability there is that no ſmall Im 
provement may be made by Mens proficiency in Experimen- 
tal Knowledge of thoſe Arts, which are the chiefeſt Inftru- 


ments of Man's Dominion over the Creatures. Theſe Arts The enumerari: 


(to divide them not accuracely, but popularly) do ſerve either 


torelieve Man's neceflicies, as Phyſick and Husbandry s or knowledg is 
for his acommodation, as the Trades of Shoo- makers, Diers, P**iabk. 


Tanners, &c, or for his Delight, as the Trades of Painters, 
Confecioners, Perfumers, ec. to all which Acs, and many 
others allyed to them, Philoſophical Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations, may, by a kaowing Naturaliſt, be made to extend 
a meliorating Influence. 


. fl ſhould, Pyrohilus , fay this, without offering any 


thing at all by way of Proot that I ay it not inconfiderately, 


Matterofthat Moment: Aad if, onthe other fide, I ſhould 


I have ſaid, it would ſwell this Treatiſe to a Volume, and de- 


unfic 


The merhod or 
in this Diſcourſe preſent to you all the particulars that 1 think i i 


I could without impertinency employ, to countenance what Diſcoul, 


| 


* courſe, Matters properly Medical, what ſcraples ſoever I hal 


 ticulars (by ſome thought not inconſiderable ) which Imy 


The drvifien of oe ag 
Phyfick in five neſſe of the now received Diviſion of it into five parts: The 


parts, 


($8) | 
nafic to chooſe a middle way, and ſet down, on this occaſiog] 
either onely or chiefly thoſe things which do the molt readi 
occur to me, and do not ſo properly belong to the reſt ofm 
Phy fiological Papers. And to avoid Confuſion, I ſhall, as 
cording to the Diviſion newy propoſed, employ one SeRiog 
of this Secord part of the preſent Treatiſe, in ſetting dowg 
ſuch tbings as relate to the improvement of Phyſick. Andiy 
the other Setion , deliver ſuch particulars as concern thoſe 
other uſeful Arts that depend upon Natural Philoſophy. By 
ia regard that (as I have already fatimated)the following Dif. 
courſeis to conſiſt chiefly of thoſe ghings that belong not t9 
any of my other Efſayes, You will not, I preſume, expet 
that I ſhould handle any SubjeR tully or methodically on thi 
occaſion: Which warning I eſpecially intend for that part of 
the enſuing Diſcourſe that relates ro Phylick. For You il 
eaſily believe, that Iam far from pretending to be a Dodd 
in that Faculty: And accordingly,ia this and the four follow 
ing Eſſays, I ſhall onely throw cogerher divers ſuch particulas 
as,nort belonging ro my Writing, would, perhaps, be loſt, W t: 
1 didaotlay hold on this Opportunity for their preſervation, 
of which they are not altogether judged unworthy by ſome 
knowing men, whoſe Encouragements, to mention them 
You, have diſſwaded me from wholly-paſſing by , in this Diſc 
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ro v:ature at ſpeaking of them: Eſpecially fince I haveno 
now the Conveniency to furniſh theſe Eſſays with divers pa- 


perhaps be invited to addtothem hereafter, if I find by Your 
Reception of theſe rhar the others are like to be welcom, 
To ſay ſomething then of Phyſick, and co ſuppoſe the fit 


Phy frological, (the Phbyfician taking chat in a ſtricter ſenſe that 
Philoſophers, and than we doevery where, ſave in this Eſlay) 
| Patnoid 


«YE mn fad cc» 5. 


| magis Philoſophice artem proſequuntur, illi quidem finiunt ad 
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| Pathological, Semetotical, Hygieinal, and Therapentical, let 


us briefly take notice how each of theſe is lqdepred to, or ca- 

pable ot being improved by experienc'd Naturaliſts.* And in» 

deed, ſuch is the affinity between Natural Philoſophy and 

Phyſick, or the dependance of this on that, th3t we need not .41;p. 1ib. de 

wonder at the judicious Obſervation of Ariforle , where he /#*/s & ſer. 

thus writes, Nataralium fert plurimis & Medicorum » qui "ot 

ea, que ae Medicinay hi verd ex iis que de Natura, incipinnt Colonic pos 
vs de Medicina; Burt we muſt inſtance theſe rhings more par. * Phj6ck is 

ticularly : And firſt for Phyſiology, 'tis apparent , That the 35020"284d by 

Phyfician rakes much of his Doctrine in that parr of bis Art natural Plilo- 

from the Naturaliſt: And to mention now no other parts of *rÞy- 

Phyſiology in its ſtricter acception, the experience cf our own = 

age may ſuffice to manifeſt, what light cheAnacomical doctrine 


_ of Mins Body may receive from Experiments made on other 71; 1. 


ſubje&. Por fiace it were too barbarous, and too great avi Anatomical 


olation ot the Laws, not only of Divinity but Humanity , 4Xineot 
$ Y IC 


| todiſſect humane Bodies alive.as did Herophilus and Eraſtra- ceives light 


tw, who ( as I finde in fome of the Ancients ) obtained of from cxperi- 


Kings the Bodies of MalefaRors for that purpoſe,and ſcru- Thor mate? 


| plednot ro ciſtroy Man to know him; And fince, neverthe- 


lefle divers things in Anatomy,. as particularly the morion of 

the Blood and Chyle cannot be diſcovered in a dead difleted 

Body { where the cold hith ſhut up and ovliterated many Paſ- 

ſages) that may be ſeen in one opened alivez it muſt be very Proved by di. 
advantageous to a Phyſicians Anatomical knowledge,to ſee !*5 Mftances : 
the DiſleRions of Dogs. Swine, and other live Creatures, ing te ati? 
made by an inquiſitive Naturaliſt : Conſonantly whereunto 215 and lyme, 
we may remember, that the diſcoveries of the milky Veſſels _-_ oh 
inthe Meſentery by Aſelius, of thoſe in the Thorax by fit, 
Pecquet, and of the Vaſa Lymphatica by Bartholinws,were firſt 

made'in Brute. Bodies, ATE tound ro hold in 


humane 


, (10) | 
humane ones, Nor is it a ſmall convenience to the Any 
miſt, that he may in the Bodies of Brutes make divers inſtty 
Qive Experiments, that he dares not venture on in thoſeg| 
Men; 3s for inſtance, that late noble, and by many not ye 
credited Experiment of taking out the Spicenof a Dog wi. 
ont killing him: For that this Experiment may be very uſe, 
we may elſewhere have occaſton ro ſhew.. And that it is poſ 
bleto be ſafely made ) though many, I conteſs, have but oe 
proſperouſly attempted it. and it hath been lately pronounce 
impoſſible in Print ) our ſelves can witneſs, And becaule [ hare 
not yet met with any Aathor that profeſſes himſelf not tote 
late this Experiment ( of the exemption of a Dogs Sple) 


upon the credit of orhers, bur as an eye.witneſs , I am coi 
rent to aſſure you, That that dextrous Difletor , Dr Folin 
.  _ _,  ( of whom weformerly made meation ) did the laſt Year, a 

The Exper” my requeſt, take out the Spleen of a yong Setring-dog 1 


merr of raking 


ourrhe Spleen brought him: And that it might not be pretended, the Exye 
an Dogs. riment was unfaithfully or favourably made,I did part of itny ji 


ſe]f, and held the Spleen (which was rhe largeſt in proportia 

ro his Body that ever I (aw ) in my Hand, whilſt he cut aſus 

der the Veſlels, reaching coir, that I might be ſure there ws 

not the leaſt part of the Spleen left unextirpated, and yet ti 

Puppy, in l:ſſe then a Fortnight, grew not only well, but x 

ſportive and as wanton 3s before: which I need not take pain 

to make you beleive, ſince you often ſaw him at your Ms 

thers Houſe, whence at length he was ſtoln. And though| 

The ſame thing TEMember the famous Emperick F/oravants,in one of his [ts 
done by Fiora» lian Books, mentions his having been prevailed wich by tie 
ven ina W0* importunity of a Lady ( whom he calls Marulla Greea ) mud 
afflicted with Splenetick diſtempers, to rid her of her Splecy 

- and adds, That ſhe out- lived the loſs of it divers Years; Ye 

he that conſiders the ſituation of that part, and the conſider 


ableneſs of to Veſlels belonging roic inbumane Bodies,nil 
' probably 
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(12) | 
probably be apt to think, that though his relation may be 


| credited, bis venturouſneſſe ought not to be imitated. The 


Experiment alſo of detaining Frogs under Water for very 


| many hours ( ſometimes amounting to ſome dayes) without 


ſufocacion , may, to him that knows that Frogs have Lungs 


and Breath as well as other Terceſtriall Animals,appear a con- our ſuffocation. 
| fiderable diſcovery, in order to the determining the Nature of 


Reſpiration, Beſides, the ſcrupulouſneſle of the Parents or 
Friends of the*deceaſed Perſons, geprives us oftentimes of 
the Opportunities of Anatomizing the Bodies of men, and 
much more thole of Women; whereas thoſe of Beaſts are 


{ almoſt alwaies and every where to be met with. And 'twas, 


perhaps, upon ſome ſuch account, that ,1r;fotle ſaid thzr the 


| external parts of the Bodie were beſt known in Men, the inter. 
| nl in Beaſts, Surt enim (ayes * he, ſpeaking of the inward * 4rjf. nift, 
= parts) hominum imprime incerte atque incognite: quamobrem lib.x, cap.16. 
= adcettrorum animalium partes quarum ſumiles ſunt humane re 


ferentes eas contemplari debemus» And queltionleſs in many 


| ofthem , the trame of the patts is ſo like that of thoſe an- 


ſwerable in men, that he that is but moderately $kill'd in An-- 


| dratomy ( as ſome of the Moderns call the DifſeQion of Mans 


Body, to diſtinguiſh it from Zootomy, as they name the DiCl- 


| ſeRions of the Bodies of other Animals) may,with due dili- wh. ufc 4; 
pence and incuſtry, nor diſpicably , improve his Anatomical ftotie and Ga- 
| knowledge, In confirmation of which truth, give me leave 
to obſerve to you, That though Galez hath lett to us ſo ma- pruces, 


ny, and by Phyficians ſo much magnified Anatomicall Tre- 
tiſes, yer not only divers of thoſe Modern Phyficians, that 
would eclipſe his Glory, deny him to have learn'd the skill he 
pretends to, out of the inſpection of the DiſſeRted Bodies of 
Men or Women, or ſo much as to ever have ſeen ahumane 
Anatomy, Bur1 finde even among his Admirers, Phyfici- 
ans that acknowledge that this Knives were much more con- 

BELLE  __. 


(12) 
verſant with the Bodies of Apes, and other Brutes, then with 
a 4 thoſe of Men , which in his time thoſe Authors ſay 'twx 
Mas counced thought lictle lefle then Trreligious, it not Barbarous,to may 
now in Muſ- ples which is theleſſe co be wondred ar, becauſe even inthis 
— our Age that great People of the Muſcovites, though { 
uſe of Skeſe- Chriſtian and Europesn Nation bath deny'd Phyſitizns the 
rons for Witch» gſe of Anatomy and Skeletons; the former, as an inhumay 
_ thing ; the latter, as fit for lictle but Witchcrafc, as we ar 
informed by the applauded Writer 0leariws , Secritary to the 
Embaſſe lately ſent by that Learned Prince,the preſent Duke 
Poyrce de Miſ- Of Holſteine, into Muſcovia and Perſia And of this , the 
covie & de - ſame Author gives us the inſtance of one 2«irin,an excellent 
Perſe, P:8-1 28+ German Chyrurgian, who, for baving been found with; 
Skeleton, had much adoe to ſcape with his Lite,and was com- 
manded to go out of the Kingdome, leaving behind him hi 
Skeleton, which was alſo dragged abour, and afterwards burat, 


The uſe of the _ T'o theſe things we may adde , Pyrophilus, that the dil 2 
compariſon of gence of Zootomiſts may much contribute co illuſtrate the 


_—_ Doarine of «4 ndratomy, and both informe Phy ficians of the 

with thoſe of true uſe of the parts of an humane Body, and help ro decide 

Beaſts. givers Anatomicall Controverſies. Foras in general 'cis ſcarc 

poſſible to learn the true Nature of any Creature, from the 

conſideration of the ſingle Creature it ſelf: ſo particularly of 

divers parts of an humane Body *ris very difficult to learn the 

true uſe, without conſulting the Bodies of other Animals, 

Tae 25 Wherein che parts i:quired after is by Nature either wholly lelt 
IVers particu» "= n . . > . 

lar Obſcrvari- * OUt as needleſſe,or wherein its differing bigneſle, or ficuation, 

.Ollss or figure, or connection with, and relation to other partcs,miy 

render its uſe more conſpicuous, or at leaſt more diſcernable. 

This Truth may be ſomewhat illuſtrated by the following 

Odſervations , which at preſent offer , themſelves to my 

thoughts upon this occaſion. | 

The Lungs of Vipers, and other Creatures ( whoſe _ 


Itiuftcared by 
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| of the ſame Fiſh» 


(13) 
and whoſe Blood, even whil'{t it circulates, we have alw3yes 
found,as to ſenſe,aQually cold) may give us juſt occaſion to 
inquire 2lictle more wirily whether the great uſe of Reſpira- 
tion be to coole the Hearr, 

The ſuddain falling and continuing together, which we may 


| obſerve in that partat leaſt ofa Dogs Lungs, tht is on the 


ſime fide with the Wound, upon making a large Wound in 
bis Cheſt, though che Lungs remain untouched, 1s a confide- 


 rable Experiment, in order to the diſcovery of the principall 
| Organ of Reſpiration. | 


»- It you dexterouſly t:ke out the Hearts of Vipers, and of 


| ſome ſmaller Fiſhes, whoſe coldneſle makes them beat much 


more uofrequently and leiſurely,then thoſeof warme Animals, 
the contraction and relaxation of the Fibres of che Heart may 


| bediſtintly obſerved,in order to the deciding or reconciling 
the Controverſie abouc the cauſe and manner of the Hears 
© motion,betwixt thoſe Learned modern Anatomiſts, that con- 


tend, ſome of them, for Dr. Harvey's Opinion; and others, tor 


7 that of the Carteftans, 


Towards ſatisfying my ſelfe in which difficulty, I remem- 


ber, I have ſometimes taken the Heare of a Flownder , and 
* having cur it tranſverſly into two parts, and preſſed our, and 
* witha Lionen cloth wiped off che Blood contain'd in each of 
+ them, Tobſerv'd, thic for a conſiderable ſpace of time, the 
# fever'd and bloodleſſe patts held on their former contraction 
| andrelaxation. Aqnd once Iremember that [ obſerved, not 
withour Wonder, That the ſever'd portions of a Flownders 
| Heart, did not onely, after their Blood was drain'd, moveas 


before, but the whole Heart,obſerv'd for a pretty while , ſuch 


| aſucceflion of motion in its divided and exſanguious pieces,as 
| Ihadtaken notice of in them whilſt they were coherent, and 


% you may with pleaſure both ſee and feel in the intire Heart 


Some 


bod Ang of And the firſt of theſe that we ſhall mention, ſhall be an Ex. 


Frogs "after 
their hearts 


(14) 

Some of the other Conrroverfies agitated among Anat 
miſts and Philoſophers, concerning the uſe of the Heart, and 
concerning the principal ſear of Life and Senſe, may alſore. 
ceive light from ſome ſuch Experiments, that we madeinthe 
Bodies of Brutes; as we could not of Men. 


periment that we remember our ſelves formerly co have maze 


were cut our- ÞPpoD Frogs: For having opened one of them alive, and cae. 


fully cur out his Heart, without cloſing up the Orifice ofthe 
Wound { which we had made wider then was neceſlary ) the 
Frog notwithſtanding leaped up and down the Room as be- 
fore, dragging his Entrals( that hung out) after him an 
when hereſted, would upon a puncture leap again, and being 


put into the Water, would ſwim, whilſt I felt his Heart beat | | 


iog betwixt my Fingers. The Hearts of others of them wer: 
taken out atan Incifion, no greater then was requiſite for tha 
purpoſe; when we had ſtirched or pin'd up the Wound, we 
obſerved them to leap more frequeatly and vigorouſly ther 
the former : They would, as before they were hurt,cloſeand 


_ open their Eye-lids upon occafion : Being put into a Veſld 


not full of Water, they would as orderly diſplay rheir fore 
and hinder Legs in the manner requiſice ro ſwimming, ai 
they wanted none of their parts, eſpecially nor their Hearts; 


they would reſt themſelves fomerimes upon the ſarface of the 


Water, ſometimes at the bottom of it, and ſometimes allo 
they would nimoly leap, firſt our ofthe Veſſel, andthen 
about the Room, ſurviving the exſcion of their Hearts; 
fome about an hour , and ſome longer. And that which wi 
turther remarkable in this Experiment, was, that we could, 
by gently prefling their Breſt and Belly with our Fingers, 
make them almoſt ar pleaſure make ſuch a noiſe, as to the By: 
ſanders made them ſeem to croak; but how this Experiment 
will be reconciled to the Dotrine aſcribed ro M* Hobs, or g 
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| begia toccol, and by this means we kept the Heart beating 


(15) 
that of the Ariſtotelians, who teil us, That their Maſter 


| raught, the Heart co be the ſear of Sence(whence alſo though 


erroneouſly, he made it the original of the Nerves ) ler thoſe 
that are pleaſed to concern themſelves to mainrain all hls Opt- 


| nions, conſider. | — 
And whereas Frogs, though they can movethus long with» qycc.y.ion; 
out the Heart, yet they cannot at al] bear the exemption or of theMotion of 


jpoiling of the Brain ; we will adde what we have obſerved 


Heart it ſelf had loſt his; the motion of none of the other 


| Parts appearing many moments to ſurvive the loſſe of the 
{ Head: and which is moſt conſiderable, the ſeemingly dead 
# Heart was divers times excited to new, though quickly cea- 
© fing motion, upon the puncture of a Pin, or the point ofa 
{ Pen-knife. And to evince that this was no caſualching, the 

y next Day we dealt with the Chick of another Egg , taken 
| fromthe ſame Hen, afrer the above recited manner; and when 


the motion of the Heart and Ears began to ceaſe, we excited 
it again, by placing the Glaſs over the warm ſteam of a Veſſel 
full of hot Water, bringing ſtill new Water from off the Fire 
to contiaue the heat, when we perceived the former Water to 


for 


: ES - 3 heart after the 
evenin hot Animals,whoſe Life is conceived to be much more head and other 


ſuddenly diffipable , and the motion of each part much more 72's were cur 
| dependent upon the influence of the Brain: We opened then * 
| an Egg, wherein che Chick was not only perfetly formed, 
© but well furniſhed with Feathers, and having taken himout of 
* the Membrane that involved him , and the Liquors he (wam 

© in, and laid him on his Back on aflat piece of Glaſs, we clip'd 
| away, with a pair of Sciſſers, the Head and the Breſt- bone z 
whereby the Heare became expoſed to view, but remained 
| faſtned ro the Headlefe Trunk : and the Chick lying in this 
| poſture,the Heart continued to beat above a full hour,and the 
| Ezrs ſeemed to retain their motion a pretty while after the 


Of rhe vivac 
ty of difleRted 
Vipers: 


And To:tofes, 


(16) 


for an honr and an half by meaſure. Andat another time fy 


further (atisfaRtion, we did, by theſe and ſome other lictle in, 


Cuſtries, keep the Heart of a ſomewhar elder Chick, though 
expoſed tothe open Air, in motion, after we had Carefully 
clipt off the Head and Neck, tor the ſpace of ( if our memory 
donor much mif- inform us ) two hours and an half by mes 
ſure. Upon what conj-ures we expected {o laſting a mation 
in the Heart of a Chick, after ic had loſt the Head, and cov- 
ſequently the Braio, would be more tedious and lels fit tobe 
mentioned in this place, then the ſtrange vivacity we hare 
ſometimes, not without wonder, obſerved in Vipers : Since 
not onely their Hearts clearly ſever'd trom their Bodies may 


be obſerv'd to beat for ſome hours ( for that is common with 
them to divers other cold Animals ) but rhe Body it (elf my 
be ſometimes two or three dayes after the Skin, Heart, Head, 


and all the Entrals are ſeparated from ir, ſeen to movein ; 


twining or wrigling manner: Nay (what is much more) mi :- 
appear to be manifeſtly ſenſible of punRares, being put ino 
a freſh and vived motion, whea it lay ill hetore,upon the be. 


ing pricked, eſpecially on the Spine or Marrow with a Ping 


Needle. | 
And though Tortoiſes be in the Indies many of them vey 


much delighted with them ) did, with great curioſity , chaiſ 
in his Ponds, addes'this memorable Paſſage as an Eye-witneſl 
of what he relates : When the King hath a mind to eat of thin, 


they cut off their heads , and five days after they are prepart; 


and yet after thoſe five days they are alive, as we have ofiems* 
periencd, Now although I will not fay, that theſe Expeir 
ments prove, that either 'tisin the Membrane thar ſenſation 
refides { though I have ſometimes dgubted _ the 

eres 


large Animals, yet that great Traveller Y#ncept le Blanc, in 7 
his French Voyages,'giving a very particular account of thok 
Tortoyſes, which the Eaſt Indian King of Pcgu ( whows 
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Chi *n- Whether th 
Nerves themſelves be not ſo ſenſible, chiefly as they are in- ney 


veſted with membranes) or that the Braia may nor be col» o che unccaf- 
fned to the Head, but may reach into the reſt of the Body, at- eu a a of 
rer another manner than is wont to be taught: Yer it may be crc and me- 
ately affirm'd,thar ſuch Experiments as theſe may be of great ci2n 
concernment in reference to the common Dodtrine of the F 
neceſſity of unceaſing influence from the Brain, being fo re- 
quiſitero Senſe and Motion; eſpecially if to the lately men» 

tioned particulars we add on this occaſion what we have ob- 

ſery'd of the Butter- flies, into which Silk- Wormes have been 


Metamorphoſed, namely, That they may not onely, like Thx the 51s © 


common Flies, and divers other winged Inſe&ts, ſurvive a worm: burter- 
pretty while the loſſe of their Heads, bur may ſometimes be T_—_ 
capable of procreation after having loſt them: as I not long ter the laſle of 
fiace tryed (though not perhaps without ſuch a Relutancy it* Þc3% 
25 Ariſtotle would have blam'd ina Naturaliſt)by cucring off 
the Heads of ſuch Butcter- flies of eicher Sex Fuamwvis enim 
Mas eni prius amputatum eff caput nequaquam adaduci poſiet 
(quecung, Inſect illius eft ſalacitas) ut faminam comprimeret: 
Decollata tamen Femina marem alacriter admiſit. Et licet poſt 
horas aliquot coitu inſumptas ita requierit inamota, ut mortuam 
per multas hor «s cogitarem, non ſolum quia omnem penitas mo= 
tum perdiderat, & in Thorace ſatis magnum appartbat foramen, 
quod 4 parte aliqua Corporss ſimul cum capite a trunco disrupt# 
fattum videbaturs” verum etiam quoniam eodem permanſit tatu 
ids, per plures horas, ultra tempus quo poſt coitionem cum Mare 
hujus generts Animalculs ſolent ordiri prolificationem. Tandem 
vero poſtquam jam din de Vita ejus deſperatum eſiet, Ova fetare 
tam canfertim capit , ut vel exiguo temporss intervallo eoruns 
plura in manu mea deponeret. An vero prolifica fint futura non« 
dum comperi. | | 

Their Opinion that aſcribe the redneſſe of the Blood to the 
colour of the Liver, through which ic paſles, is nor diſcoun- 

C renanced 


(18) 

tenanced by the Livers of Men: But in Hen-Eggs, abont the 
third or fourth day after incubation (for we have found the 
=! SIP circumſtances. of time much to vary) you may obſerve the 
neſs of the Pundtum ſaliens, or Heart, to be ever and anon full of conſyj. 
blood is not ro CUouſly red Blood, before the naked Eyes can ſo much as dif- 
m- - 217m cern 2 Liver,at leaſt before they can diſcover in it any redneſs, 
ad by theinſpe, a yellowneſle being all I could obſerve in the Parenchyma of 
Qion of the 1i- the Livets of divers Chickens pertet'y form'd , and tarniſh 
der of vickens wich Feathers, though nor great enough ro make their wy 
out of the Shell. And in divers great Fiſhes I have found the 
Vellsls of the Liver full of very red Blood,: though the Parey: 
. chyma or ſubſtance of it were white, or at leaſt did not at all 

participate, much lefſe impart a ſanguine colour. 
The Doctrine ſo unanimouſly delivered by Phy ficians and 
Chirurgions, concerning the irreparable lofſe of the Limbot 


an animal, once violently ſevered from the Body, will appex 


Thar the loſs of ynfir ro be admitted, without ſome reſtrition, by what miy 


ts i " be experienced in Lizards, in Lobſters, and Craw- fiſhes, and 
noc irceparable. perhaps in ſome other living Creatures. For of Lizards it 
hath been often obſerv'd in hot Countries, and even in France, 
that their Tailes being ſtruck off will grow again. And the 
like hath been of old obſerv'd by P/#ny ; and the experienc 
] Bontius delivers it upon his own knowledge ia theſe words: 
Hoc in domeſtics mes non ſemel animadvuerti dum jilioli meily- 
fit abundi bacillo caudas its decuticbant, quas tamen poſt dimm 
unum aut alterum ad ſolitum pabulum revertentes vidi, canduh, 
76s paulatim reaccreſcere.” | 
That the Clawes likewiſe of Lobſters being torn off, ano- 
ther will ſometimes grow in the room of it, is not one!yſaid 
by Fiſher- men, but hath been afficmed to me by very credible 
perſons , one of which aſſured me, that he himſelf had 
obſerved it very often, And I am the more apt to believe 


it, becauſe thelikeis ro be mer wich among Cray fiſhs, 
which 


' Nutriment of Animals,in the purpoſely difſeted Sromachs of 


(19) 
which are ſolike Lobſters, that by many they are taken 
{though not confiderately enough) to be bur a (maller king of 
them. For Iremember, thar going to look upon a Repoſi- -- 
tory where a multitude of them was kepr, and cauſing diversof 
the faireſt ro be thrown up, that I mighc cake the ſtony Con- 
cretions,cominonly called 0culz Cancrorum, out of their heads; 
[ obſery'd onelarge Fiſh that had one of his Claws proporti- 
onable to the bulk of his Body, bur the other ſo ſhore and 
little, that the greater ſeem'd to be four or five times as big as 
ir;whereupon its good ſhape and freſh colour ſeeming to argue 
ir to be but young and growing, inviced me to ask one of them 
chat had the overſight of the Fiſh , whether he had formerly 
ſeeenany Claws torn off to grow again, he affirmed ro me, that 
in that ſort of Fiſh it was very uſual. 
Icouldalſo tell You how fruitlefly T have indeayoured'to 5, _ 4g, 
diſcover that ſtomachical Acidity, ro which many of our Mo- Aanding the ; 
dern Phyſicians are pleaſed co aſcribe the firſt Digeſtion of the grear ſolution 


_ digeſtion 
: of Mear in the 
ravenous Sea: fiſhes , in whoſe Stomachs though our Taſt fiowacks of Fi- 


could not perceive any ſenſible Acidity, yer we found in one Þ*%09] —_— 
of them a couple of Fiſhes, each of them about a Foor long, tn 
whereof the one, which ſeem'd to have been but newly devour- 
ed, bath ſuffered little or no alteracion in the great Fiſhes Sta» 
machz but che other had all its outſide, ſave the Head, uniform- 
ly waſted toa pretty depth, beneath the former ſurface of the. 
Body, and look as if it had been not boil'd, or wrought upon 
by any conſiderable heat, but uniformly corroded, like a piece 
of Silver Coin kept a while in £4qu4 forts, according to the 
Criminal tricks of Adulcerators of Money. 
Yet I amloth, till I have perfeted what I deſign in order 
to that enquiry , either to embrace or reje& the Opinion I find 


ſo general among the Moderns, concerning the Solution of 


Meat in the Stomach by ſomething of Acid. AndIremem- 
C 2 bers 


Experiments 
concerning the 
Tojution of 
Meats, and their 
change of co= 
Jours by acid 
Menſtruums, 


—— 
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ber, rhatwhen I was conſidering what might be alleadged jor; 
as well as againſt chat Opinion, I deviſed this Experiment, + 
mong others, in favour of it. I provideda Liquor, with which 
I drench'd a piece-of a wing of a roaſted Pullet, having firſ 
well cruſhed it between my fingers, to make ſome amends 
tor the omiſſion of chewing it; and having a little incorpy- 
rated the Liquor and the Muſculous fl:ih, they immediately 
changed colour, and in about an hour grew to be a kind of 
Gelly, in colour and confiſtence not unlike Quince Marme 
lade. This Mixture, by the next morning, did, as I expetted, 
turn to 2deep Bloud-red, or ſometimes rather a lovely pur- 
ple Liquor, chough all this while there had been no externd 
heat imployed to promste the Action of the Menſtruaum, 
And the like Experiment I cryed allo with a piece of Mut: 
ton, with Bread, and a piece of Veale, and other edible thing, 
which at that time occurr'd to me, and found the Operatim 
of the Liquor almoſt uniform, though ic ſeem*d ro aR moſt 
efteRually upon Fleſh. And to gratifie in ſome meaſure you | 
Curioſity, Pyrophilzs, I ara content to tell You, that the mew 
ftruum was drawn from Vitriol, and that with the bare oylot 
it I have (though I could not with C2 qua forts) pertorm'dn 
leſſe than what I have yet mentioned; bur leſt this ſhouldbe 
thought a Digreſflion, let it ſuffice co have, on this occaſion, 
mention'd thus much upon the by. - 

To what we lately took notice of concerning the Heart,my | 


be added, That on the Sea-coaſt of 7eland, lobſerv'd a lortot 


Fiſhes about the bigneſſe of Mackrels, whoſe Hearts were of 
an inverted figure, compar'd to thoſe of other Animals; the 
bafis or broad end of the Heart bein neareſt che Tail, and the» | 
cuminated part or apex being coherent co the great Artery,and 
reſpeRing the Head. 

To all theſe trifling Obſervations, divers more confiderable 


Ones might be added, but they may be more ſeaſonably _ 
| c 


| (21) 
edonelſewhere;*and thoſe already mentioned, may ſuffice to 
let You ſee, That the Naturaliſt his Zootomy may be very ter- 
viceable to the Phyſician in bis Anatomical Inquiries. 

Nor is it onely by the diſfſeion of various Animals, that 
the Naturaliſt may promote the Anatomiſts knowledge, bur 
perhaps alſo he may do it by deviſing wayes to make the dead 
Bodies of men, and other Animals, keep longer than naru- 
rally they would do: For fince Experience teaches us, That 
Mea find it very ealſte to forget the Originations , Windings, 
Branchings, laſertions, and other Circumſtances of particular 
Veſſels, and other parts of.the Body, as well as thoſe thar 
ſtudy Botanicks, are wont to complain of their ealte forget- 
ting the Shapes, Difterences,and Aiterations of ſmaller Plants, 
ie cannot bur be a great help co the Student of Anatomy to 
be able to preſerve the parts of humane Bodies, and thoſe of 
other Animals, eipecially ſuch Monſters as are of a very fin- 
gular or inftrutive Fabrick, ſo long that he may have recourſe 
tothem at pleaſure , and contemplate each of them ſo often 
and ſo confiderately, till he have taken ſufficient notice of the 
ſhape, fituation, connection, gc. of the Veſſel, Bone, orother 
part, and firmely impreſſed an 74e4 of it upon his memo- 
ry, Wetfind our ſelves much help'd to retain in our memo- 
ry, the figures and differences of Vegetables, by thoſe Books 
which ſome curious Boraniſts make, wherein the plants them- 
ſelves, artificially dried, are diſplay'd upon, and faſtned to 


Leaves of white Pzper. Ifit were not for one of thoſe Books, Wayes of Ars 


whereia I have in one vaſt Volume almoſt all the Plants of 
one of the chief Phyſick- Gardens in Exrope, I ſhould every 
Year forger, by che end of Winter, to know again moſt of 
the imaller Plants | had learn'd to take notice of ia the Spring: 
And by the way tis obſervable, how long Plants, by being 
carefully indeed, but barely dried in the ſhade betwixt ſheets 
of Paper, which help to. ſoak up the ſoperfigous Moiſture, 

| Cc 3 may 
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may be preſerv'd. For I have divers Years had an Herbal 


wherein ſeveral of the Flowers, and other Plants, retain ther 
native yellow and blew, &c. (but ſomewhat faint) though by 
the Date it appear'd to be 22 or 23 Years old. And Iam yt 
to think, that it would be very poſhtale for Anatomiſts allo to 
preſerve the Bodies they contemplate for -a conſiderable time: 
For Experience bath intorm'd us in good number of ſuch Ani, 
mals, that Butter- flies, and divers other flying laſects, miy 
have their ſh3pe and colours preſerv'd, I know not how long, 
by running them through in ſome convenient part with Pins, 
and therewith ſtriking them to the inſide of large Boxes. And 
on this occafion, I remember, that having ſometimes refle- 
&ed upon the laſting of Spiders, Flies, and other (mall living 
Creatures, that having been caſually encloſed in Amber whillt 


it was {oft,are-ever prelerv'd entire and uncorrupted, I thought 
ie not amiſs to try -whether ſome ſubſtance, like Amber (a 
leaſt as to the newly mentioned uſe of it) might not eafily be #7 
prepar'd by Art: and bereupon I quickly found , that by tak | 


ing good clear Yenzce Turpentine, and genely eyaporating 
away about a third part of ic (ſometimes more, ſometimes 
lefſe, according to the exigency of my particular purpoſe) 1 
could make areddiſh Gum, diaphanous and withour Bubble, 


which would melt with a very gentle hear, and eaſily (being : 
ſuffered to coole) become again ſo hard as ro be brittle, This 
reſinous Subſtance ſhould be melted with as little Heat as is 


poſſible, (and therefore ſhould be firſt powder'd) that the tex: 
ture of che Vegetable or Animal bodies to be caſed over with 
it, might receive rhe lefle alteration: And whea it is brought 
to the requiſite degree of Fluidity, then the Body to bepre 
ſerv'd (being, if chat be needful, ſtruck chrough with a Pu) 
muſt be gently plung'd intoit, and preſently taken out and 
{uffer'dleiſurely to cool, being turn'd from time to time this 
way or that way, itthere be occafion, that the inveſting Mat 

; [1 
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ter may be every where of an equal thickneſſe upon ic, And 
ifat the firſt time the Caſe be not thick enough, it may again 
when it is cold,be immerſed into the liquid Matter,(as Chand- 
Jers are wont to thicken their Candles, by dipping them fre 
quently into melred Tallow) of which ſome will every way 
adhereto it. And though thele caſes be inferior to Amber, 
inregard of their being more apt to be ſullied by duſt,or other« 
wiſe, yet that inconvenience may be eaſily remedied, by keep- 
ing them ſhuc up in Glaſſes' or Boxes, at choſe times when one 
hath not ogcaſion to conſider them. And their clearneſle (el- 
pecially if they be thin) and their ſmooth ſurfaces , rogerher 
with their exactly keeping out the Air from the Body rhey en- 
cloſe, may, perhaps, make ſo cheap and eafie an Experiment 
a not unwelcome trifle, eſpecially conſidering how eaſily tis 
capable of Improvement. | 
Butto return to the Preſervation of more bulky Bodies, , , _.. .. 
tisa known thing , to the Collectors of Rarities , that the ky Bodies, © 
external 7dea of Fiſhes, Crocodiles, Birds , and even Horſes, | 
may be preſerv'd for many Years, by taking out the more cor- 
ruptible parts, and ſtuffing their prepared skins with any con» 
venient matter, And-that the internal membranous parts of 
Bodies may be long and eaftly kept from putrefasRion; is nor 
unknown to many Anatomiſts. And not to mention what we 
have tried of this ſort, we have ſeen the Veins, Arteries, and 
Nerves of a humane Body, laid out in their nacural ficuation 
upon three Boards, by the pains and skill of an accurate Anato- particutarty he 
miſt of Padua. And elſewhere, Uterum widimus at, omnia Schemes of di- 
mulieris genitalia, together with the Bladder, all diſplai'd up- Ms wang 
on a Board, preſerved for many Years ſo entire, and ina fitu- ; 
aiton ſo near the Natural;that this Scheme was far more inſtru- 


| ive, than the moſt accurate Printed one could poſſibly be. 


We have likewiſe known the fleſh of Vipers, kept not onely 
(wet, but efficacious, for divers Years, by the ſmoak of a pecu- 
rs FIVE ou 


years by embal- 
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liar Powder, chiefly conſiſting of Aromatick Ingredients, and 
of which Y ou, Pyrophiles, may command the Compoſition 

We have alſo ſeenthe Skeleton ofa Monky, made by a 
excellent French Chirurgion of our Acquaintance, wheregq 
the Tendons and Fibres of the Muſcles were ſo preſeryed,that 
it was looked upon as ararity, very uſeful to ſhew their Origi. 
nations and Inſertions, and to explain the motions of the 
Limbs: And perhaps there may be ſome way to keep the Arte. 
ries & the veins too, when they are emptied of blood, plump, 
and unapt to ſhrink overmuch, by filling chem becimes with 
ſome ſuch ſubſtance,as, though fluid enough when ir is injee( 
to run into the Branches of the Veſſels, will afterwards quick: 
ly grow hard, Such may be the liquid PJaiſter of burnr Alz- 
baſter, formerly mentioned, or Ifing-glaſſe ſteeped two dayes 
in Water, and then boil'd up, till a drop of it in the Cold will 
readily turn into a ſtill Gelly, Or elſe Saccarum Saturni, which 
if it be diſſolved ofcen enough in Spirit of Vineger, andthe 
Liquor beeach time drawn off again, we have obſerved tobe 
apt to melt with the leaſt heat, and afrerwards to grow quickly 
into a ſomewhat brittle conſiſtence again. Burt I muſt notin 
ſiſt on theſe Fancies, but rather adde, That I have known a 
Embrio, wherein the parts have been very perfedtly delineated 
anddiſtinguiſhable, preſerved unputrified for ſeveral Years; 
and I think ir ſtill continues ſo, by being ſeaſonably andart- 
ficially embalmed with Oyl (if I much miſ- remember not) f 
Spikes. AndI have elſewhere (een aJarge Embrio, which 
ter having been preſerved many Years, by means of another 
Liquor (whoſe Compoſition I doe as yer but gueſle at) did, 
when I ſaw it, appear with ſuch an admirable Entireneſſe, | 
Plumpneſſe, and Freſhneſle, as if it were but newly dead: And 
that which concurs to make me hope that ſome nobler way 
may be yet tound out, for the preſervation of dead Bodies, i 
that I am not convinc'd that nothing can powerfully _ 
(IELaglen 
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eref:Rion in \nch Bodies, bur things that are either Saline and 
Corrotive, or elſe Hor; nor that che Embalming Subſtances 
cannot ve effeually applied, without ripping open the Body 
| tobepreſerv'd by them. For Foſephus Acoſta, a ſober Wri. 
cer, relates, That in certain American Mountains, Men, and 1,6ances of 
the Beaſts they ride on, ſometimes are kill'd wich che Winds, men in the 4- 
which yer preſerve them from putrefation, without any other 77109 Noun: 
help. So inſenlible a quanciry of Matter, ſuch as it may be, aferwards pre- 
may, without Inciſton made into the bady, both pervade i, EE {os 
| 2ndasit were Embalm it. I know alſoa very Experienc'd and by ———_ 
ſober Gzncleman, who is much calkt of for curing of Cancers 
| in Womens breaſts, by the oueward Application of an indolenc 
Powder, ſome of which he alſo gave me, but I have not yet had 
the Opportunity ro make Tryai ofit. And I (hill anoa cell 
Yau, thatT have ſeena Liquor, which withoue being ac all ei- 
ther acid or cauſtick,is in ſome bodies tar more effectual againſt 
} PutretaRion, than any of the corroave Spirits of Nitre, Vitriol, 
| Salt, &c. and thao any of the other Saline Liquors char are yet 
ia uſe, We have allo tried a way of preſerving Fleſh with Musk, 
whoſe effe&s ſcem'd not deſpicable ro us, bur muſt not here 
be infiſted on, 

Nor were it amiſſe that diligent Tryal were made what Of the uſe of 
uſe might be made of Spirit of Wine, for che preſervation of 5Pi% of Wine 
2 humane Body. For this Liquor being very limpid, and a 
|. not greaſe, leaves a clear proſpect of the Bodies immers'd in 4ies from pu- 
it; andthough ir doenor fret them, 2s Brine, and other ſharp **#3'9"+ 
things, commonly imploy'd to preſerve fleſh, are wont to do, 
yet it hath a notable Balſamick faculty , and powerfully re 
liſts Putrefation, not onely in living Badies (in which, 
though but outwardly applied, it hath been found of late one 
of the potenteſt Remedies againſt Gangrenes) bur alſo in dead 
ones. And Iremembver that I have ſometimes preſerv'd in ic 
ſome very ſott parts of a A many Moneths) and pete 

haps 


(26) | 
haps I might had doneit for divers Years, had Thad oppor 
nity) without finding that the conſiſtence or ſhape was loſ 
much lefle, that they were either putrified or dried up: Wy 
have alſo, by mixing with it Spirit ot Wine, very long pre. 
ſerved a good quantity of Blood,fo ſweet and fluid, that it wx 
wondred 2t by thoſe that ſaw the Experiment. Nay, w 
have for Curioſity ſake, with this Spirit, preſerved from fur. 
ther ſtinking 2 portion of Fiſh, ſo ſtale, tht it ſhined very yi. 
vidly in the dark; in which Experiment, we alſo aimed atdi 
ſcovering whether this reſplendent quality of the decaying fi 
would be either cheriſhed or impaired by the Spirit of Wine 
(whoſe Operations: in this Trial we elſewhere inform You) 
2nd it would be no very difficult matter for us to-1mprove, by 
ſome eaſie way, this Balſamical Virtue of Spirit of Wane, in 
caſe You ſhill think it worth while. Burt not to ancicipatewhit 
I may more properly mention to You elſewhere, I thall at pre 
{ent ſay no more touching the Conſervation of Bodies, figce 
probably by all theſe, and ſome other porticulars, we may be 
induced to hope ſo well of Humane induſtry, as not to ciipar, 

Thi: the Exa- That in time ſome ſuch way of preſerving the Bodies of Men, 

mination ef the and other Animals, will be found our, . as may very much 


Joices of fu» Þicilitate and advance roo Anatomical knowiedge. Ne 


wane body b ___ | | 8 _ 
the art of Ch; Cher is it onely by advancing Tti:is, that the Naturzlifſt my 


rrgery way il- promote The Phyſiological part of Phyſick: For ſince the 
uſe & Name, Body confiſts not onely of firm and conſtant parts, as the 
Bones, Mullcles, Heart, Liver, &c. bur of fluid ones, sthe 
Blood, Serum, Gall, and other Juices; And fince conſe 
quently tothe compleat knowledge of the ule of all the parts 
we ſhould inveſtigate nor onely the Strufure of the Solid 
ones, but the Nature of the Fluid ones; the Naturaliſt may 
doe much more than hath yet been done, towards che perfc@- 
ing of this Knowledge, not onely by betcer explicating whatit 
is in general makes Bodies either Conſiſtent or Fluid, but by 
h EX4mM1ning 
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| Portualty to difcourſe to Yoo, Fur at preſent, Pyrophilus, 


(27) 
examining particularly, and eſpecially in a Pyrotechnical way, 

che nature of the ſeveral Juices of the Body, and by illuſtrat- 

ing the Alterations that thoſe Juices, and the Aliments they 

are made of, receive in the Stom2ch, Heare, Liver, Kidneyes,and 

other YViſcera, For although a Humane body being the moſt 

admirable Corporeal piece of Workmanſhip of the Omniſci- 

ent ArchiteR,it is (Carce to be hoped, bur that even among the 

things that happen ordigarily and regularly in it, there will be 

many which we ſhall ſcarce bz able to reach with our Under- 

ſtanding, much leſſe to imitate with our Hinds: Yer perad- 

yenture, if Chymical Experiments, and Mechinical Contrive- 

ances, were induſtriouſly and judicioutly aſſociated by a Natu- 

raliſt profoundly skill'd in both, and would makeir his buſines 

toexplain the Phenomena of a Humane Body, not onely ma- 

ny more ofchem chan at firſt one would chink, might be made 

more intelligible than as yet they have been; bur divers of them 

(eſpecially thoſerelating to the motions of the Limbs and 

Blood) might be by artificial Engines /confiſting as the pat- 

tern not onely of Solid but Liquid and Spirituous parts) not 

ill cepreſcated to onr very Senſes: fince a Hum:ne Boiy it ſelf 

ſeems to be bur an Engine, wherein almoſt, if nor more than Thar the aci- 
almoſt, all the Actions common to Men with other Animals, 9 which are 
ae periormed Mechanicaily. = Bur of the diffecence of rheſe jy oh an? 


living Eugines from others, I may elſewhere have a fitter op- mals Seung pete 
o:M'1 Mcchas 
l ncally,re kill 


hve employed ſo mach of the little time my Occations will al- of 54echanick: 
low me to ſpead upon the Treatiſe I am now writing, .in mak- mult b: of aſc 
ing out to You the Ulſefulnes of Natural Philoſophy 'to the *FOY%! &7- 
Phyftological part of Phyſfick, thac I muſt not onely not pro- 
ſecute this SubjeR, but muſt both haſten to mention, and to ' 
mention the more curſorily its ſerviceablenes to the four re- 
maining parts of the Phyſicians Art, 
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Offering ſome Particulars relating to the 
Pathological part of Phy{ick. 


N D to ſay ſomething in the next place of Pathology, that 
That the Na- the Naturaliſt's knowledg may affiſt the Phyfician co dif. 
ruralifts know- cover the nature and cauſes of. ſeveral Diſeaſes, may appen 
ledg may ali 1, the light of this Conſideration, That chough diverſe Pau I 


the Phyſician { : 
* xo diſcover the celſians (taught, as they tell us, by their Maſter) do bur errone- 


Nature and | Gyfly ſuppoſe that Man is ſo properly a Microcoſme, that of 


Cauſes of diſ- 
caſcs, : 0 
verſe is madeup , he really conſifts; yer certain is it that 


there are many Productions, Operations, and Changes of 
things, which being as well to be mer with in the great, 
in the little world, and diverſe of them diſcloſing their nature 
more diſceraably in the former, than in rhe latter ; the know- 
ledge of the nature of thoſe chings as they are diſcoverableout 


all the ſorts of Creatures, whereof the Macrocoſm or Un : 


of mans Body, may well be ſuppoſed capable of illuſtrating 


many rhings in man's body, which receiving ſome Modific 
tions There from the nature of the Subject they belong to, 
paſſe under the notion of tae Cauſes or che Symproms of Dif 
eaſes. It I were now, Pyrophilus, to diſcoude to you at large 
of this Subject, I think I could convince you of the truth! 
whit I have propoſed. And certainly, unlefſe a Phyficiande 
(which yer fear every one is not) ſo much a Naturaliſt, as 
know how Heat and Cold, and Flvidirv, and Compadehs | 

at 
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(29) 
and Fermentation, and Putrefaion, and Viſcoſity, and Coa- Prov ry 85 


| gulation, and Diſſolution , and ſuch like Qualities, are gene- 
| rated and deſtroyed in the generality of Bodles, he will be of 
| ten very much to ſeek, when he is to inveſtigate the cauſes of- 
| preternatural Accidents in mens Bodies , whereof a great 
' many depend upon the Preſence, or Change, or Vanithing of 
' ſomeor other of the enumerated Qualities, in ſome of the 
Fluid or .Solid Subſtances that conſtitute the Body, And 
that the Explications of a $kilful Naturaliſt may adde much 
towhat has hicherro commonly been taught concerning the 
Nature and Origine of thoſe Qualities in Phyſicians Schools, 
alittle comparing of the vulgar Dofrine with thoſe various 
Phinomena , to be met with among Natural things , that 
ought to be, and yet ſeem nat to be, explicabie by it, will ea- 
ſily manifeſt ro You. And queſtionleſle tis a great advantage 
© tohavebcen taught by variety of Experiments in other Bo- 
; © ies, the differing wayes whereby Nature ſometimes produ- 
= cestheſameeffets, For ſince we know very little 4 prior, 
the obſervation of many ſach Eftects, manifeſting, that nature 
doth actually produce them ſo and ſo, ſuggeſts to us ſeveral 
wayes of explicating the ſame Phenomenon, ſome of which 
weihould perhaps neverelſe have dream'd of. Which onghe 
to beeſteem'd no ſmall advantage tothe Phyfician; fince he 
that knows but one or few of Natures wayes of working, and 
conſequently is iikely to ignore divers of thoſe whereby the 
propos 'd Diſeaſe (or Symptome of 1t) may be produc'd, muſt 
ſometimes conclude, that preciſely ſuch or ſuch a thing is the 
determinate Cauſe of it, and apply bis method of relieving 
his Patient accordingly; which often proves very prejudicial 
to the pour Patient, whodeerly payes for his Phyſicians not 
knowing, that the Quality that occaſions the Diſtemper, 
may be as probably , it not more rationally, deduc'd trom an 
other Origine, than trom chat whith is preſum'd.. This will 
d 3 ſcarce 
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(305 
ſcarce be doubted by him that knows how mich more likel 
Explicztions than thoſe applauded ſome Ages ſince, of divers 
things that happen as well within as without the body, hare 
been given by later Naturaliſts, both Philuſophers and Phy. 
ficians: audhow much the Theory of the Srone , and many 
other Diſeaſes, that has been given us by thoſe many Phyſic- 
ans, that would needs deduce all che Phenomena of Dilcales 
trom Hgat, Cold, and other Elementary Qualities ,. is ioferi 
our to the Account given us of them by choſe ingenious Mo 
derns, that haveapplied to the Advancement of Pathology, 
the Circulation of the Bloud , the motion of the Chyle by 
the Milky veſlels to the Heart, the conſideration of the effedy 
deducible from the Pores of greater Bodies, 2nd the motion 


' and figuration of their Minute parts, together with ſome of 


the more known Chymical Experiments: though both of 
thoſe , and of the orher helps mention2d juſt betore them, 
E fear men have hicherto beea far enough from making the 
beſt uſe, which I hope it will dately more an41 more appear 
they are capable of being put co. He that has not had the Cu- 
riofities to enquire out, and confider the ſeveral wates, where- 
by Stones may be generated out of che Body, not onely muſt 
be unable ſatisfaRorily to expiicate how they come 10 be 
roduc'd in the Kidnics and in the Bladder, but vill, perhaps, 
carce keep bimtelt. from embracing ſach Errors, becaule aur 
thoriz'd by the ſuffrage of eminent Phyſicians, as the know- 
ledge Iam recommending would eaſily prote&t them from, 
For we find divers famous, and, otherwiſe, learned Dottors, 
who (probably becauſe they had not taken notice of any 0- 
ther way of hardening a matrer, once ſoft,into a ſtone-like con- 
{iſtence) have believ'd and raught thar the Stone of the Kid- 
neyes :S produc'd there by ſlime baked by the heat and dryneis 
of the Part; as a portion of {oft Clay may, by external heat, 
be curn'd intoa Brick or Tile. Aad accordingly they _ 
: | (v)y 
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for cure, thoitght it ſufficient ro make uſe of ſtore of Reme- 
dies to moiſten and cool the Kidnies 3: which though, in ſome 
bodies this be very convenient , are yet far inferiour in effica- 
cy to thoſe Nobler medicines,that by Specifick qualities and 
properties are averſe to ſuch Coagulations as produce the 
Stone, But (not to mention what a Phyſician skill'd in Ana» 
tomy wou!d object againſt this Theory trom the Nature of 
the part affected) ris not unlike, the embracers of this Hypo- 
theſis woald nor have acquieſc'din it, it they had ſeen thoſe 
| putrefacticns our of the Budies of Men, which we ecifewhere 
mention'd. For thoſe would have inform'd chem, thar a Li- 
quor abounding with perrefcent parts, may not onely rurne 
Wood (as I have obſerved inapetritying Spring into a kind 
of Stone, and may give to Cheeſe and Mofle without ſpoil- 
ing their priſtine Appearance a ſtrong hardneſle and Weight, 
but may allo produce large and finely ſhap'd Chryſtalline 
Bodies ( though thoſe I tried were much leſſe hard than 
Chryſtal)in the boſom of the cold water. Which brings into 
my mind, that I have divers times produc'd a Body an al- 
moſt ſtony harcneſle in lefle than half an hour, even in the 
middeſt ot the Water, by tying up in a rag about the quantity 
ofa Nutmeg of well and recently calcined Alabaſter, which 
being thus tyed up and thrown into the bottom of a Bifon The cauſe of | 
| fullof Water, did there ſpeedily harden into Lipideous Con- * arp = 
cretion. And that even in the bodiesof Animals themſelves aire ogr 
juch'Concretions may be generated much otherwiſe than the Wood, Chzcle, 
Hypothelis we have been ſpeaking of ſuppoſes, may »ppear MW, Wattrs 
by what happens to Craw- fithzs, which though cold Animals, * 
and living in the Waters, have generated ar certain Seaſons in 
their heads Concretions , which for their hard and pulve- 
rizable Confiſtence divers Authors called lapides Cancrorum, 
though in the Shops they are often but abukvely ſtyled 
Oculi Cancrorume, And uch ſtrong Concretions are affirm'd 
| co 
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to be generated in theſe Fiſhes every Year, which I the lefl 
ſcrupled at, becauſe I have not found them 2t all times a the 
Head of the Fiſh. And befides, theie and many more Cog» 
cretions, that had they been obſerv'd by the Phylicians ye 
have been ſpeaking of, might eaſily have kept them from ac- 
quieſcing in, and maintaining their improbable explication of 
the manner of the Stones nativity, There is yet another kind 
of Coagulation, which may both be added to the tormer, 
and perhaps alſo may ſerve to recommend the uſe of Chymicl 
Experiments, inveſtigating the Cauſes of Diſeaſes: This 
is made by the mixture of exquiſitely dephlegm'd Spirit of ter- 
mented Humane Urine, with as exactly reftified Spirit of 
Wine; for upon the confuſion of thoſe rwo V olatile Liquors 
in 8 juſt proportion, they will both of chem, 2s afrer Luliy 
Experience hath inform'd us, ſuddenly coagulare intoa white 
Maſſe, which He/mont cals Offa alba, and by which he endez 
vours to declare the procreation of the Duelech: for ſuppolig 
himſelf co have found in humane Urine a potential 4qus vite, 
or Vinds ſpirir, capable of being excited by a putrid terment, 
and coagulable by the Volatile Salt of the ſame Urine, if there 
were any volatile Earth lurking in the Liquors; That being 
appreheaded by the uniting Spirits, and coagulated wich then 
both, he ſuppoſeth there may emerge trom the union of thoſ: 
three Bodies ſuch an anomalous Concretion, as he, atter Pars. 
celfus, cals Duelech. | 
And that a iubtile Terreſtrious Subſtance may lurk uhdi- | 
cerned even in limpid Liquors, may appear not onely in 
Wine, which rejects and faſtens co the ſides ot the containing 
Veſlel, a Tartar, abounding 1a Terreſtrious Feculencys and 
incommon Urine of healthy men, which, chough clear ati 
firſt emiſſion iato the Urina), does, atter a little reſt there, let 
fall an Hypoſtaſis, or Sediment, which, if diſtill'd before fer- 


mentation, - leaves inthe bottom of the Cucurbite an Earthy 
| Sub- 
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Subſtance, and commonly ſome Gravel: but even in reQified 
Spirit of Urine it ſelf I have had opportunity ro obſerve,” Thar 
afrer very long keeping, there hath ſpontaneouſly precipitated 
a Feculency, copious enough in proportion to the Liquor thar 
;fforded it. Nay, in another parcel of Spirit of Urine , thar 
hath been kept much longer thn that already mentioned , we 
obſerved the other day, that not onely there wis a Tetreſt, ial 


reſidence fallen to the botrom of the Glaſſe; bur to the ſides of Thr a terre- * 


it, as far as the Liquor reached, there adhered a great multitude 
of (mall Concretions; which, as far as appeared by looking on 


chem through che Chryſtal Viol, ro whoſe in{ides they are fa- limpid Liquors. 


ſtened, were no other than lictle grains of Gravel , ſuch as are 
often found ſticking to the inſides of Urinals , employed by 
Calculous perſons.” | 
To which we might adde an Experiment of ours , whereby 
weare wont almoſt in a moment, by barely mixing togecher 
a couple of Liquors, burh of them diſtiiled an4 tranſparent, 
and yet not .both'of them Saline,to thick them*very notably 
and permanently, infumuch that they ſeem not to precipitzre 
each other; yet having once, for curioſity ſake, diſtilled chem 
with a pretty ſtrong fire, 1 obtained a great quantity /as I re- 
member, a fourth of the whole mixture) of a blackiſh Mile, 
that was not onely coagulated and ory, bur even brittle: But 
of the coagulation of diſtilled Liquors, ſuch as even Chymitlts 
themſelves are not wont to look upon as at all diſpoſed to coa- 
eulation, I may elſewhere have a berter opportunity. to enters; 
tain You, 3nd therefore I ſhall forbear to do it now. | 
And by this way, Pyrophilus, doth Helmont, if IT under- 
ſtand him arighr, atrempre ro make out the generation of the 
Stone in humane Bodies: In which Theory , though ſome 
difficulties do yer keep me from acquiefcing, yet befides chat 
perhaps what You will meet with by and by (about the aiſti|]a- 
tion of the Duclech) may make You the letle wonder at this 
c EX 
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(34) 
explication. Beſides this, 1 ſay, granting that none of the 6 


numerated wayes of Petreſcency {if I may fo ſpeak) deſeryety 


be lookt upon as ſatisfaRory; yet to give ſomuch as an account 
not very abſurd, of a Diſeaſe ſo anomalous and abſtruſe, andhi 
therto (o unluckily explicated by Phyſicians, 1s perhaps mar 
difficalr,than it were to give(at leaſt) a plaufibie account of; 

vers other Diſtempers, 
And poflibly ic may be lafely enough affirmed, That ng 
onely Phyſiology, in its full extent, but char Handmaidtoit, 
| which is called Chymiſtry, may not a lictle contribute to clex 
© vice? up the nature of both ofthe Digeſtions, © and of thoſe Det: 
P:ning che CIEncies Or aberrations in them, which produce a great par of 


explaining the 6% : , | 
Narure cf, and Diſeaſes 3 eſpecially it we allow what, as well Phyſicians, x 


aberrations in Sp;gyriſts agree in, (whether warily enough or nor, I thallao | 
now 6iſpute) viz. That whatever 1s ſeparable from Bodies by J# 
the Fire, was, as a Conſtituent Element (or Principle, )pre-ex 


eur Digcſtions, 


iſtent in them. 


Perhaps Inced not mnid You , Pprophilw, that tis ulul 


with the meerly Galenical Doors themſelves, to explicae 
the niture of Catarrhes, by comparing the Stomach toz 
Seething pot, and the Head to an Alembick, where thealcenc 
ing Vapors, being, by the Coldnefle of the Brain, condealed 
into a Liquor, ſometimes diſtill upon the Lungs, .and ſome 


[times fall upon other weakned parts: in which &xplicatio, 


though for diverſe reaſons I cannor acquielce,yet it may ſuflic 
to ſhew You how lictle ſcruple many Learned men, not liketo 
be partial in the Caſe, would make of employing Chymial 


Operations to illuſtrate the Dorine of Diſeaſes, Andin-- 
deed, fince the Liquors contained in the Body abound, diverk 


ofthem, with Saline or ſulphureous parts, he thar hath been 
by Chymiſtry taught the nature of the ſeveial ſorts of Salt 
and Sulphurs, and both beheld and conſidered their variols 


actions upon one another, and upon other Bodies, ſeems to 
have 
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(35) 
hive 4 confiderable help to diſcourſe groundedly of the Chan, 
ges 4nd Operations of the humors, and other Juices contain'd 
in the Body, which he hath nor, that hath never had 7#/can for 


| bis Jaſtrufter, He that finds that there may be acid Juices 
in the Stomach, and elſewhere, (as is frequently evideat in the 


ſhxrp Liquors which many Stomachs caſt up) and thar there 
are alſo Sulphureous ſalrs in the Body (as is apparent in Blood 


1nd Urine, which abounds with ſuch.) He that knows that the 


Serum that ſwims upon the Blood out of the Body is by a gen- 
tle heat immediately coagulable into a thick whitiſh (i ubſtance, 
not unlike a Cuſtard , and thar Chymically analyz'd Blood 
yeilds ſtore of Volatile ſulphureous, bur (as tar as ont Tryals 
have hitherto inform'd as) no acid Saltneſle: | 
Hethat knows that theſe Animal Salts and Spirits may be 
ſo powerful, that we have been able with Spirit of Urine , or 
of Harts- horn, to makeared Solution of flowers of Sulphur, 
and that with (pirir of Urine (though drawn withour violence 


: of Fire) we have (as we elſewhere more particularly declare) 
| diſſolved both in a very gentle hear, and ina very ſhort time, 
| the unopen'd body of crude Copper, ſo as to make thereof 


a Solution of a rich, deep, and even opzcous Blew; and thac 


| wehave done almoſt the like with unrectified Spirit of Man's 
© Blood: 


He that hath, as we have done,examined by Fire (eſpecially 


= produced by the help of a Burning- glafle) that limpid Liquor 
| thatistco be found in the Limphatick Veſſels, and hath taken 


notice of thit odde Confiſtence, Smell, Crackling, and other 


| qualities diſcernable in it by hear. 


He that obſerves how acid Liquors loſe their Acidity, by 
working upon ſome Bodies; as when Spirit of Vineger grews 
almoſt infipid upon the Coral it hath corroded: azd how thoſe 
Saline Liquors, by working upon certain Bodies, degenerate 


, into Salts of another nature, as we have ſometimes obſerved 


e 3 in 


That Sa!t and 
Sulphur have 

more influence 
in the canfari- 
on of Diſcaſcs 
than the fiſt 

' Qualicies are, 


Heat,Cold,&c. 
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in Oy] of Vitriol, working upon the fourth part of its weight 
of Quick: ſ1]ver, and how the contrariety of acid and ſulphy. 
reous Sales makes them ſometimes diſarm, ſometimes, ater 
lomeebullition, precipitace each other; and ſometimes unite 
into a third ſubſtance,ot a differing nature from either of thoſe 
ftiom whole coalition it reſults, as we fee in Tartarum YVitrials 
tm; 2nd, as I have obſerved, ina Salr, I ſometimes makety 
emerge from a due proportion of Oyl of Vitriol and Spiritef 
Urine, freed, atter conjunRion , from their aqueous moiſture: 
And Hein a word. that hath carefully analyzed and made trials 
on many parts, both of the Macrocoſm and Microcoſm, and 
heedtuliy apphed his Experiments made on the former, tothe 
Illuſtration of the changes obſervable in the latter, ſhall be like 


ly to explicate divers particulars in Pathology more intelligi- | 1 


bly, than he that is a ſtranger ro Chymiltry. 

And thoughT am very unwilling to meddle with Medica 
Controverfies,and am apt to think, thar Chymiſts are wontto 
{peak ſomewhar too flightingly of the humours of the human: 
Body, and allow them too little aſhare in che production of 
Diſeaſes; yet (to skip other reaſons) the ſtrange ſtories rela 
ted dy Sksnkins, andother Eminent Phyſicians, of the cot- 
roltveneſle of ſome Juices, which, rejeRted by Urine or Ve- 
mits, have been able to boile on Braiſle, frer Linneno, and 
ſtain Silver, together with ſome odde Ovſervations of this 
nature our ſelves have had opportunity to make, do vely 
much iacline us to believe, Thar the generality of forme 
Phy ficians have aſcrib'd too much to the Hamours, under the 
notion of their being hot anJ dry, col4 ani moiſt, or encone 
ed with ſuch other Elementary Qualities, 3n4 have takena 
grezt deal roo lictle notice of rhe Saline (if I may fo ſpeak) 
and Sujphureous Properties of things. And in this Opinion 
Iam nor a little confirmed by the Authoriry of 4ippocrats 
bimſcl?, both in other p3ſlages, and eſpecially where he ſays, 

: Nut 
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s calidum, frigidum, humidum, aut ſiccum eſe quod mag- 
= agendi u_ habet, verum amarum' & falſum, & dulce 


& acidum, & inſipidum,& acerbums, &c. are the things which, 


though inoffenſive to the Body, whilſt they duely allay each 


| other, prove hurtful toit, and diſtemper it, when any of 
| them comes fo ſever it ſelf trom the reſt, and grow predomi- 


nant» Aadindeed, if the Juices of the Body were more 


| Chymically examin'd, eſpecially by a Naturaliſt thac knows 


the wayes of making fix'd bodies Volatile, and Volatile fix'd, 
and knows the power” of the open Air in promoting the for- 


© merof thoſe Operationsz it is not improbable, thar both 


many things relating to the-nature of the Humors, 2nd to the 
ways of {weetning, acuating , and otherwiſe altering them 
may be detected, and the importance of iluch Diſcoveries may 
be diſcern'd, 

And perhaps it would adde to the uſetulnefſe of ſach an exa- 
mination, if it were extended to the noxious Juices in diſtem- 


: per'd bodies: ſuch as the rotten Phlegme (pit up by thoſe 
| whoſe Lungs are dilaffeted; the fI:my Excretions voided in 


the Lientery, and the liquor that diftends the abdomen in the 
Drophie and Aſcztes: concerning which (to tell You that up- 
onthe by) Ifound that it was of a differing nature trom ei- 
ther Water or Urine, For a Paracenteſis being made in the 
LAbaomen of. one dangerouſly ſick of this lort of Dropfte, 1 
found that the Liquor would keep a pretty while without pu- 
tretaMion, (nor d:d the Patients Body , when I afterwards (aw 
Ic opened, (mell almoſt at all, though the inſide of the CA bag» 
men lookt well as neer as black as if it hzd been ſphacelated:) 
and having ſteamed away ſome of ir, whilſt it was pretty treſh, 


over a lomewhat {low fire, it firſt coagulated into a ſubſtance 


like Whites of Eggs, and, by a lictle farther Evaporation, 
turned to ſuch a glutinous ſubſtance as Tradeſmen are wont to 
Gall S726; and being kept longer on the fire grew to be hard 
We 7, 8 3 xe 


Obſervations 
wade upon the 
1 quor that di« 
t:nds the Abs 
' domen in the 


Drophie, 


Paracentefis, 
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like Fiſh: glew, but more brittle, and tranſparent enobgh, by 
with a little tinare of a greeniſh Yellow; and ſome of the 
torementioned Liquor being diſtilled jn a Retorr, did towag 
the end of the Operation ſo darken che Veſſel with a thick | 
blackiſh Oy1, 2s bindred me from diſcerning whatelſe perhars | 
T might have ſeen. And I ſuppoſe ic may prove a uſeful i. WW 
ſtance to the former purpoſe, it I ſomewhar circumſtantial 
annex here what occurred to me, when I was accidentally cop: 
ſicering of the Calculus humanns, | i pf 

Obſervations Having therefore obtained ofa skilful Lithotomiſt of ny 

onthe Calculus Acquaintance divers Stones , which he had cut out of Mens 

DUNMAHS. Bladcers, I choſe a couple of them (which were whit!fh 4. 
moſt, of equal bigneſle, and figure, which was neer Oval, and 
which together weighed abour two Ounces and an halt) theſe 
with the help of a ſtrong Kaife I carefally opened, to find whe 
ther or noeither of them conſiſted of an entire and uniforme 
matter, (as moſt other Stones, and even ſome Calculi humani 
doe) and | {ound that each of them was made up ot ſeveril 
Shels, as it were ſucceſſively involving one another, likethe 
rinds of an Onion. And ſuch.ſhels, but more ſoft, and moreot1 
colour we likewiſe obſerved in a great Stone taken a while 
fiace out of an Oxes Gall , and ſent us tor a preſentz and 
though all of theſe were of an almoſt ſtony hardnefle , yet 
that hardneſle was not equal in them all; and in one of the | 
Stones we obſerved one of the Rinds (to make uſe oftthat ex: | 
preſſion) to be of a differing Colour bath from thar whichin- {MW 
mediately embraced it , and from that which ic immediately 
embrzced: ſome ot theſe Rinds equalled in thickneſle the 
length of a Barley-Corne, and others wete ſomewhat thinger, 
Though they cid clolely embrace one another, yer they were 
atually ſeparadie, 2s well as viſibly diſtinguuhable. . And 
proceeding very warily in the breaking one of theſe Stones, 
we tound that in the Center of it there lay a ſmall and ſoft - 
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| None ; 35 it'were the Kernel of thoſe conglomerated Shels; 
and this Kernel lay ſo looſe , thar with a licrle induſtry and 


patience we picked it out of the Shell, and kept it by us as a ra- 
rity. This done, being deſirous to know whither Chymiral 
Tortares would force theſe Concretes to a farther Confefion 
oftheir Nature, we cauſed them to be finely powdred, and puc 


| into a ſmall but ſtrongly coated Glaſſe-Retorr, whereunto lu- 
ting a much larger Retort for a Receiver, we found that theſe 
| two Ounces and half of Powder, betng diſtilled tor ſome hours 


in a naked fire, afforded us grear ſtore of volatile Salt (partly 


| orey and partly white) which almoſt covered the inſide of che 


Receiver, and a pretty quantity of reddiſh Spirit, which inthe 
Receiver it ſelf ſoon coagulared into Salr, and having ſevered 
our Veſſels, we found in the neck of the Receiver a very little 
ezrkiſh Oy), but in the neck of the Retort a greater quantity 
of the ſame aduſt Oyl, incorporated with a pretty quantity of 


| volatile Salt, whoſe ſmell did readily recall ro my mind that 


peculiar kind of ſtink, which I had ſometimes taken notice of 


in thevolatile Salt of unfermented Urine; nor were the Taſtes 


of theſe two Salts unlike, The Caput mortuum confiſted of 


| afine, light, coal-black Powder, not unlike the fineſt ſort of 


Sootz and by weighing but ot ſix Drachmes, informed us, 


that above two thirds of the diſtilled Calcul; hamant had been, 


as being volatile, forced from the Terreſtrial parts, even in a 


= cloſe Veſſel, wherein the Caput mortuum, though it were left 
| infipidenough, yer retained ſtink enough to make us think ir 
| tillcontained pretty ſtore of heavy Oyl: as indeed, having put 


itinto a Crucible, and kept it a competent while in a ſtronger 
fire, we found it reduced to about two Drachmes of a brittle 
Maſſe of infipid white Calx,which did not ſlack, or fall aſunder 
like Lime when it is caſt into the Water, 


To 


Of the changes 
thar may rcaſ0- 
nably be 
thought ro hap» 
pen to our Ali» 
ments within 
the Body, 
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Tothis Example of the uſefulneſſe of Chymiſtry, to gi, 
cover the unobſerved, and otherwiſe ſcarce diſcoverable diffe. 
rence of the Calculus humanus from other ſtones, we may yer, 
ture to adde;That though ſome Paracelſians do take too much 
liberty , when they crudely tell us, that there are Arſenic, 
Vitriolare; Aluminous, and other Mineral ſubſtances, generate 
in humane bodies, - yet it they had more warily propoſed thei 
Doarine, it would not perhaps appear ſo ablurd, as they as 
wont to think it, who conſidering onely the niture of the Ali. 
ments men uſually feed upon, cannot conceive that ſuch delny 
bur either Animals or Vegetables, can by {o gentle a heat 
thar of man's Body,(by which they ſuppole ali che changes gf 
the Aliments mult be eff:Red,) be Exalted to an energielike 
that of ſuch bodies as are compoled of ative Mineral iubſta. 
ces, and have ſome of them perchance acquit'd a violence 
operation trom the fire, But we ſee thit Concretions, ſol k 
Stones, (which belong to the Mineral Kingdom, ) as to paſt 
generally ſor ſuch, may be produc'd in the bodies not onely of 
men bur of ſucking Children, whoſe Alimeat-is fluid Milk 
and it ſeems a miſtake to imagine (how many ſoever do (0) 


that heat muſt needs be Eikcient of all the Changes the mat- 


ter of our Aliments may happen to undergoe 1a a humane 
Body; where thereare Streiners, and Solvents, and new mis. 
tions , and perhaps Ferments , and diverſe other powerfal 
Agents, which by ſucceſſively working upon the aſſume 
M:tter, may fo tathion and qualifie it, as, in ſome caſes, to 
bring the more diſpoſed part of it to be not unlike even toſſile 


Salcs, or other Mineral ſubſtances, A very eminent perſaq 


was lately complaining to me, that in the firs of a Diſtemper, 
which aimuſt as much puzzels her Phyſicians as her ſelt, ſhe 
ſomet::urs vomits up ſomething ſo ſharp and fretting, that, 
after it hah burn her throat in its paſſage, almoſt like ſcalding 
Water, it doth not onely ſtain the Silver- veſſels chat received 
it 
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it, bat alſo worke upon them as if ie were a Corrofive Men- 


| ftruum. And there dyed a while ſince a very intelligent per- 


ſon, much employed in publick affaires, who complained to 


me,thar in the fits of the ſtrange diſtemper he laboured under, 


he divers times obſerved , ther, thac part of his pillow which 
his breath paſſed along , would by the ſtrange fuliginous 
Steames,-which that carried off with it, be blacke over, as if ic 
had been held in ſome footy ſmozk or other, 

| Wemayalſo conſider, that the Rain-water, which in its 
paſſage through a Vine,or an Apricock- tree,or the like plants 
is turned into a (weet fruit in its paſſage through thoſe plants 


that bezr Lemmons and Barberries,istranſmuced into aliquor 
| (hnpeenough to corrode,not only Pearles but Coral, /apides 
| cancrorum , and other hard Concretes , as Spirit of Vitcriol 


Illuſtrated by 
the example of 
aices out of 


the body. 


would do. And writes of un{uſpected credit, affirme, thor - 


2n 1ndian fruit, ( whoſe name 1 cannot readily cal ro mind ) 
will ſpeedily corrode and waſte the very ſteele knives 'cis cat 


with, if its Juice be left long upon them: and we (ee that ſome 


ſorts even of our Apples and Pears, will quickly blacke the 
blades of Knives on which the Juice is ſuffered to continue, 


| Andleſt what I freſhly mention'd abour Lemmon-rrees , 


ſhould be queſtion'd, I will here adde, that I remember alſo 
that I have made not only ſome other hot and ſtrongly taſted 
Herbs, but even a Ranuneulis it ſelf, ro grow and increaſe 


notably in wight as well as bulke, though I fed it bat with 


faire water: and allowed it nothing ee to ſhoot its root into. 
Whertore ſince this Plant is reckon'd amongſt thoſe that e1- 
ther are poyſonous, or want but little of being ſo; and fince 
its operation 1s ſo violent, that this ſort of Vegetables,is raken 
notice of from the experience of Country people, to be able 
by outward application to draw bliſters , and ſince neverthe- 
lefle chat which this Planc, without any heat Cifſcernable by 
the couch, tranſmares into fo virulent a ſubſtance,is bur ſo vnz» 

ctive 
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ive a body as water, why may not ſuch aliments, as may hay 


.tn them divers parts of a far more operative nature , bein; 
humane body, by an unuſual concourſe of Cauſes and Cy. 
cumſtances, ſo altered and exalted, as to approach in oper, 
tions(eſpecially upon the more tender parts) to thoſe of foſfi, 
S31ts or other Minerals? So that a Chymiſt might uponſyg 
- an account, without any great abſurdity, teach ſome parcel 
of Morvifick matter to be of an Arſenical, or Vitriolate, « 
an Antimonial nature, eſpecially fince we ſee that ſometing 
Cancers, Ulcers, and ſharp Juices generated inthe body, 
by their vitiating and waſting the invaded parts, but too mu 
emulate the pernitious operations of Arſenick, and of frettige 
Salts: and the infufion of Antimony doth ſcarce more ſtiny 
Jate nature to disburthen her (eli both upwards and dow 
- wards, than doth ſometimes an -humoar; ſuch as that which 
cauſes the Cholera morbus, and perbaps more violent difeaſs, 

And that ſuch degenerations of Innocent aliments ſhoull 
ſometimes happen ia diſcompoſed bodies, you will perhayt 
think the leſs ſtrange, if you duly perpend what I lately mes 
tion'd of the tranſmutation of Water into hot and velicatory 
ſubſtances; andit thereto annex, that from a ſingle pou 
of ſo common and temperate an Aliment as Bread, I canly 
' anceaſie way, (and that without addition) obtain many ouncs 
-of a wenſiruum , which ( as tryal has inform'd ) will wat 
more powerfully upon bodies more compadrt than ſomehad 
minerals, or perhaps Glaſs it ſelf, than a wary Chynit 
would expect to ſee Aqua fortis do. Thele things I hw 
mention'd, Phyrophilas, to intimate ſome of the Reaſons,nlj 
I think Chymical 'Experiments may be uſefully apply'd, toi 
luſtrate ſome things in Pathologie, either by imitating qutd 


the body, the productions of ſome ſorts of mor bifick matte, 


or by ſuch reſolutions as that which is generated in the body, 


2s may conduce to the diſcovery of its nature. And _ 
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I thiok, as Sp3gyriſts do, the experiments or notions of vol- 
ar Chymilſts ſufficient to explicate the whole dodrine either 


| of Digeſtion or of Diſeaſes: for it would be very difficult for ' 


them ro make ont the manner of Nutrition, or ſo much as how 


they that feed only on Vegetables, ſhould (co propoſe the 


difficulty in their own Terms) have their Blood and Urine co- 

piouſly enrich'd with a Volatile ſulphureous Sale , of which 

ſort, plants are not wont to yield any in diftillation, And much 

more difficult would ic be for them by principles peculizr co 

Chymiſts to make our the propagation of Hereditary diſeaſes: 

or how madneſs, & ſome other diſtempers, that do not vifbly 

vitiate the organes of choſe funRions that they pervert,ſhould | 
not only prove hereditary , but lurk very many years in the Difference be- 
inberiting perſons body, before they begin to diſcloſe them- "5" Voiger 
ſelves: and ſemetimes too, be tranſmitted from the Grand» miſtry | 
father to the Grand- child, and skip immediately the interve. 

ning Son. And therefore I ſay again, that I pretend not that 

Volgar Chymiſtry will enable a Phyſician to explicate all or 


| moſtof the Pathological Phenomena; but that True Chymi- 


ſry may aſſiſt him to explicate divers of them , which can 


| ſcarce be ſolidly explicated without it, And let me adde, thar 


he that throughly -underſtands the nature of Ferments , and 


Fermentations , ſhall probably be much better able then he | 
The Uſe of che 
Knowledg of 


of ſeveral diſeaſes (as well Feavers as others ) which will per* Fermentaion, 
haps be never throughly underſtood, without an infighe into 


_ thedoQtrine of Fermentation ; in order to which,for that and 


—» oo » Idefign'd my Hiſtorical notes touching thac 
UDJeca, | 
YerI am not ſure, but there may be efferveſcences, ( and Of Periodical 


_ periodical ones ) in the Blood and other Juices of the ;. v100g withe 
dy wichour Fermentation propetly ſo call'd. For there out Fecmencari 


| ay bedivers other wayes of begetting a pr#ternatural hear 
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in the Blood. We often ſee that in Coughs, when the flee 
is rotten as they ſpeak ) that is, when its former viſcous tes 
ture is altered,ir does no longer ſtick faſt ro the veſſels ofth 
Lungs, to which it obſtinately adher'd before, And o at 
rain times other humours in the bodyeither by growing moy 
fluid themſelves, or by ſome change in the Blood, whereby i 
becomes fitter to diſſolve ſuch humours,may ſwimme in, 
be circulated with the maſs of blood , and thereby occafig 
przzternatural heats: either, by their indiſpoſition to be wel 
- Incorporated therewith : or by altering its texture: or 6; 
ſturbing the wonted motion of its minute parts : oy by oppy 
fing its due RarefaRtion as it paſſeih through rhe Heart : of by 
obſtruQiog the more ſlender Veſlels,and fo hindering thehe 
Circulation of the Blood trough them ; perhaps alſo cauſig 
ſome Extravaſation, as we ſce that wounds 8& bwiſes are atten 
ded with ſome inflammation,more or lels,ot the part affedet, 
or by ſome other of the wayes not now to be declared, And 
tryal hath taughe me, thar there are Liquors g4in which th 
bare admixture of Milk,Oyl, or other Liquors,niy or of col 
water,will preſently occaſion a notable heat : and 1 ſumetims 
employ a menftiruum, in which nothing but alictle fleſh being 
put , though no viſible Ebullition enſue, there will inafes 
minutes, be excited a Heat intenſe enough co be rroubleſone 
' to him thac holds the Glaſs. And yet it ſeems not neceſlay 
that this ſhould be aſcrib'd to a true fermentation, which ma 
rather proceed from the perturb'd motion of the Corpulde 
of the menſtruum, which being by the adveatitious liquor: 
other body put out of their wonted motion, and into an ind. 
dinate one, there is produc'd in the menſtruum a brisk confus 
| Agitation of the ſmall parts that compoſe it ; and in ſucha 
2gir3t1on ( from what cauſe ſoever it proceeds } the natur 
of Hear ſeemes mainly to confift, Bur to diſpatch, I {cas 


doubt, bur chat if in che hiſtory ot diſeaſes, there were dettt 
notice 
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(45) 
notice taken of choſe Phenomena,that agree not with the opt- 
nions already in requeſt, as well as of thoſe that are thoughc 
conſonant to them; and if alſo Chymical tryals were skiltully 
varied and judiciouſly applyed to this illuſtrating of Patholo- 

ical Phenomena, the former might be made conducing to 
the better-explication of che latcer : eſpecially if the buſineſs 
weremanag'd by a Naturaliſt well verſed both in Chymical 


| Experi:r.ears , 2ndin Anatomy, and the hiſtory of Diſeaſes , 


without being too much addicted either ro the Chymilt's n0- 
tions, or the receiv'd opinions of Phyſicians. 
And as the Naturaliſt may thus iljuſtrate Pathology as a ,,; ,. 


Phyſicians that they have hitherto believed, or eJſe the diſco. 
veries made by recent Anatomiſts of the Aſe/ian, Pecquetian, 
and Bartholinian veſſels, by either overthrowing the receiv'd 
doctrine of Digeſtions,(from whoſe aberrations many diſeaſes 
ſpring) or at leaſt by making divers diſcoveries in relation to 
the Oexconomy of Digeſtions unknown to the Apcients,muſt 
probably centribute much tothe clearing up of divers Pa- 


 thological difficulties in the explic:tion of ſome dileaſes ; be- 
{ tides, that the very leberty of making thoſe Experiments in 


live Beaſts, which are not to be made but in living creatures, 
nor areallowable to be made in living men, may enable a Zo- 
ologith, by giving us a clearer account of divers parts of the 


| body, rodetermine divers Pathologicall difficulties ſpringiog 


trom either our ignorance or miſtakes of the uſe of thoſe 
parts,aS by the formerly mention'd Experiment of the ex(e- 
Qtion ot a live dog's Spleen, and a watchfull obſervation of 
allthe diſeaſes upon that Account , betailing him and other 


| dogs fo ſeiv'd; much iight perhaps may be given co the doctrin 
"of the aſe ofthe Spleen, together with the diſeaſes ſuppoſed 


to depend upon that part, which I tear is hicherto ( ro theno 
2 f3 imall 


; u 
Chymiſt, ſo may he do the like as a Zoologer, tor either the Zoology —_ 


true knowledge of Anatomy muſt be - much leſs uſeful to the knowledge | 


of diſcaſes, 


| (46) 
ſmall prejudice of the Sick) by few Phyfitians throughlyny 
derſtood, and by many unhappily enough miſtaken. . 
. Andhere-we may repreſent unto'you, Pyr.' that not oy! 
the difſeRions of ſound Beaſts may afliſt the Phyſician rog 
Cover the like parts of a humane body, but -the diſſeRiongg 
morbid beaſts may ſometimes illuſtrate the dodrine of th 
cauſesand ſears of diſeaſes. For that this part of Pathology 
"has been very much improved by the diligence of mode 
Phy ſirians, by difleRing the bodies of men kill'd by Dileaſ 
we might be juſtly accuſed of want of curioſity, or graticu, 
if we did not thankfully acknowledge; For indeed much 
thar improvement of Phyſick, ( for which the Antientsthy 
were not alive, might envy our new Phyſicians) may, in ny 
poor opinion, be aſcribed to their induſtrious ſcrutiny ofth 
Seat and Eftedts of the peccant matter of Diſeaſes in the by 
dies of thoſe that have been deſtroyed by them. 

And that the inſtructions deducible from ſuch obſervatio 
may be either increaſed or illuſtrated by the like obſervation 
made in the.bodies of Beaſts, we have been inclin'd to think 
partly by the having Chymically analyz'd(as they phraſeit) 
the Blood of divers Brutes, as Sheep, Deer, &c.and foundiy 
Phlegme, Spirit, Sale, and Oyl, very like that of humar 
blood; and partly by our having obſerv'd in the bodits of 6 
veral Brutess( not-excepring Fiſhes) Worms , Impoſtares, BF ar 
and the like, ſome of which ſeem'd manifeſtly to ſpring fron IM 

H-!mom: er. {uch cauſes 2s are wont to produce reſembling diſtempers i IF 
rour refured, Men: And if the acute Helmont had been a more diligent dil WM 
tharche Stone tor of Beaſts, he would perchance have eſcaped the Errori: JW : 
3 20me7P- afrer others ran into(and into which'bis Authority hath cewp I p 
ted others to run ) when he-affirm'd , that the Stone ws: MW h: 
diſeaſe peculiar to men;for that in the bodies of Beaſts,eſpec MW (ſe 
ally very Old ones, Stones are ſometimes to be found, no Ft &t 
only ſcveral Butchers have aſſured me , but you may gane ; 
2 party 
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partly from that taken out: of an Oxes Gall, which Thave 
formerly mention'd, which was about the bigneſs of a Wall- 


nut } but principally from what I elſewhere deliver'd on pur» 
poſe to diſprove that fond aſſertion: and greater leiſure may, 
upon another occafion, invite us to mention ſome Pathologie- 
cal Obſervations made in Giſeaſed Beaſts, by which (were we 


| not willing to haſten) we might now perhaps much coofirm 
| what we have propoſed touching the poſhbility of illuſtra- 


ting, by ſuch Obſervations, the nature of ſome ofthe Diſeaſes - 


iacident to humane bodies, 
And here we may alſo conſider that there are divers Ex- 


| plications of particular Diſeaſes, or troubleſome Accidents. 


propoſed by Phyſicians, eſpecially fince the Diſcovery ofthe 
Bloods Criculation, wherein the Compreſſion, Obſtrudion , 
or [rritation of ſome Nerve, or the Diſtenſion of ſome Veine 
by too much Blood, or ſome Hincerance of the free Paſſage 


| of the Blood through this or that particular Veſlel,is aſſign'd 
| for the cauſe of this or that Diſeaſe or Symptome, Now in- 


divers of theſe caſes the Liberty lately mention'd, that a 
Skilful DiſſeRor may take in Beaſts, to open the Body or 


Limbs, to make Ligatures ſtrong or weak on the veſſels , or 


other inward parts, as occaſion ſhall require, to leave them. 
there as long as he pleaſeth, to prick, or apply ſharp liquors to- 
any nervous or membranous part, and wheneyer he thinks 
convenient , to difſe& the Animal again, ro obſerve what 
change his Experiment hath produc'd there :: ſuch a Liberty I 


| ſay, which is not co be taken in hamane bodies, may in ſome 


caleeither confirm or confute the Theories propoſed, and ſo 
put anend co divers Pathological Controverſies, and per- 
haps too occafion the Diſcovery of the true and genuine caue 
= - the Phenomena diſputed oft, or of others really as ab» _ 

ule. 2 | 
 Tothis let me adde., that there is a whole claſ{# of diſeaſes 
| | co. 


Thr the Ve- 
nem of Vipers 


fiſts chictly an 
'the rage and 


they bite,and 


hath at all 


= oy2eIrty, 


or Adders can} Ot 7 wma or torell = That it may be juſtly doubted; whithr 


fury wherewith 


- Net in any part 


of ch: bady thar 
ries a mortal! the Bozy, which "hath at all times 4 mortall-property: Thw-"t 


EP” (48) 
to be met with in Phyſicians Bookes, which proceed not or; 
ginally from any internall -diſtemper of the Patient', bury 
produced by ſoameexterior Poyſon, and are therefore woy 
£0 be call'd by Doors, Morbi 2 weneno orti, to the mote 
curate knowledge of divers of which Diſeaſes, Experimey 
made on Brutes may not alittle conduce: For though Idea 
not that ſome things may be Poyſons co Man ; that are'ng 
ſoto ſome Beaſts ; and on the contrary {as we hive more thay 
once given to a Dog, without much harming bim , ſud 
quantity of Opium, 3s would probably have ſufhc'd roy 
kill'd (everall M-n ) yet the greater nzmber ot Poy ſons be- 
ing ſuch both to Man and brutes, the liberty of exhibiting 
them, when, and in what manner we pleaſe, co theſe; which 
we dare not do to nim (allowes us grear opportunities of ob- Mil c 
ſerving their m:nner of operation and inveſtigating rheir Ny 
ture 25 our ſelves have tryed, and that ſometimes with us 
expected events ( as when lately a Cat ran mad, (o thather BW * 
K-per was tainto kill her ) upon a large doſe of 0pium whid Mt # 
we cauſed to be given her. | 

And on this occafion I ſh2l! not ſcruple to tranſcribe an 0b 6 
ſervation out of a Diſcoutſe, I ſome yeares ſince writ to 1 
Frizad, abonr the turning Poyſons into Medicines , becauk j 
tht Treatiſe Iam like, for certain reaſons, to ſuppreſle: The 
words, as I there find them, are theſe. | 

Before 1 take leave of Vipers ( or Adders , as ſome will lm Wy 7 
thoſe that here in England commonly paſſe for Vipers ) it will 
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they be to be recon'd amongſt poyſonous Creatures, in ſub «i 8 
ſenſe a3 thoſe other venomous Creatures, who have in th:mi I 
conſtant , andif I may ſoſpeake, grofie and tangible Poyſo; ſo 
' for it may be ſuppoſed , that the venom of Vipers conſiſts chithy 4 
in the rage and fury wherewith they bite, and not in any part if MF 


- 


mul: 


wadues of « Dog makes his teeth poyſonome which befare were not 


' And Authors of good repute ſupply us with Inſtances of hurts 
| N nſelon free from danger, that have been made fatal by 4 


Yenom created by the fiercenes of the enraged (though not other- 


wiſe poyſovons) Creatures that inflicted them. And Baccius, if I 


miſtake not, it his Treatiſe de Venenis, tels us a memorable Sto- 
79 (whereof he affirms himſelf to have been an Eye-witnes) of a 
Man who was killed within three days, by a ſlight hurt receivedin 
his left hand, from an enraged Dunghil- Cock; and that no parts 
of the Viper have any conſtant inherent poyſon in them, 1 have 
- induced to ſuſpet? upon this Experiment, That diſiefine 
ſome live Vipersthere camein accidentally a ſtrang Dog, towhoms 
1 gave the Head, Tail,and Gall, (which are the parts ſuppoſed to 
contain the poyſon)of one of them, the head and gall of another, 
wrapt up in meat; after which 1 locked the little dog up in my own 


| Chamber, watched him; but found not that he was ſick,or offer- 


ed to vomit at all, bat only lapped up gereedily ſome drink which 
he eſpyed in the Room; nor was he alone very Jocund, for divers 
hours that 1 kept him #n, but liked his entertainment ſo well,that 
be would afterwards, when he met me in the ftreet,leave thoſe 
that kept himto fawn on and follow me- Ana having ſince related © 
thi Experiment to an inquiſitive friend of mine, he aſſurtd me, 
That to ſatisfie himſelf further in this particular, he gawe 10 a 
Dog 4 dozen heads and galls of Vipers, without finding them to 
produce in him any miſchievous ſymptom. To which I ſhall add, 
That the old Man you know, that makes Vipe-H'ine, does it (as 
himſelf tels me) by leaving the whole Vipers, if they be not very 
great, perhaps for ſome months, without taking out the Galls, or 
ſeparating any other part from them in the Wine,till it bath diſ- 

ſolved as much of it as it can, | | 
Andthough it may ſeem ſomewhat improper, whilſt we are 
diſcourſing of Poyſons, to inſi on a remedy againſt them, yet 
the me ntion of Vipers recalling into my mind a memorable Ex- 
g periment 


A certain Cure 
for the biting of 
Vipers, 


(30) - g 
periment which Itryed againſt the biting of Vipers, 1 ſhall chuj 
rather to decline the diftates of Method, than theſe of Chaiy, 
which forbids me to ſuppreſie aremedy that may poſſ1b y reſi 
from ſudden death, a perſon or other fit tolive, or unprepared y 
dye, becauſe it apes not ſtrifily belong to the Theme whereit 
referred. The remedy then # this that as ſoon as ever amuny 
b:tten (for if the Poyſon have had tame enough to d\ffaſeit ſelf 
and gainthe Maſs of Blood, 1doubt the Experiment will ſcary 
ſucceed) a hot Iron be held as neer the place as the Patient cy 
poſſibly endure , tifl it have, as they ſpeak, arawn ont all ther. 
nom: which Eye-wilneſſes aſſure me(for 1 have not yet ſeenthy 
my ſelf) will ſometimes adhere like a yellowiſh ſpot tothe ſurfuc 
of the Iron. But being upon competent grounds ſatisficd if th 
Experiment, 10 convince a Fhy(ician that miſtruſted it, 1lif 
Summer hired a Man(who doubted it as little as 1)to ſuffer bin. 
ſelf to be bitten by a Viper, and having in the Phyſicians hn 
and preſence picked ont of a good number of them one of th 


 blackeſt I could find (thoſe of that colour being ſuppoſed themf 


miſchievous) and commanded the fellow to provoke and anger i, 
which to my wonder he did, apretty while before the beaſt winii 
faſten on h1m,) At length being by his very rude handling th: 
rowly exaſperated, it bit him with great fury. as it ſeemed; fi 
smmediatcly his hand began toſmell, and the injarcd partns 
grown tumid,before we could take from the fire, which was hui 


by,a Knife that lay heating there, and having applied it mu | 


45 he could ſuffer it, for about ten or twelve minutes, we foi 


that the ſmelting though it decreaſed not, did not (pread,andilt 
Man glad of his Money, without farther Ceremony went abowbV 
affairs, and told me ſince, That though the Tumor continu 
while, he had no other inconvenience attending it, and hath 
Vers times got mony by repeating the Experiment, though othir 
wiſe, by the caſual bitings of Vipers, he hath been much diſith, 
and his Wife almoſt killed. . 
i 
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But, Pyrophilue, to retorn ro the Experiments of Poyſons 
made on Beaſts, we could wiſh Phyſicians were more diligeac 
ro make Tryals of them, not onely by giving Beaſts Poyſons 
at the mouth, bur alſo by making external applications of 


them, eſpecially in thoſe partz wherethe Veſſels chic convey of owns} Ne" 
Blood, more approach che ſurface of the Body, and alſo by plication of 

| dexterouſly wounding derermin:te Veins with Inſtruments 
| dipt in Poyſons (eſpecially moiſt or I1quid ones) that being 
carried by the circulated Bloud to the H=arr and Hear, it may * Beats. 


be found whether their ſtrengch be that way more uniafring= 


| ed, and their operation more ſpeedy (or otherwiſe diftering ) 
| thanifthey were taken in at the mouth, For I remember ſober 


Travellers have ſhewed me ſome 12dian Poyſons, whoſe no- 
xions efficacy they affirmed to be by great intervals of time, 
differingly mortal, according as the {light hurt made by the 
points of Arrows, infeted with them, did open a capillary - 
or larger Vein,and were inflicted on a part more or leſſediſtanc 


| fromthe Hearcz bur having not yet made any tryal of this 


my ſelf, I dare not build upon it. Yet I find that the for- 
merly commended 0/ear:us, in his travels into Muſcovieand 


Perſia, takes notice ofa venemous Inſe& in Perſia, which the V2? de =_ 
| Natives call Excureck, and which he (how juſtly I know not) p,;ſe,pag. 324. 
| makesto be a kind of Tarantula, becauſe iris, as that Crea- 
| ture, in ſhape almoſt like a Spider, and ſpeckled, though of 


twice the bigneſle of a Thumb: This laſeR/Cſayes he)inſtead 


© of ſtinging or biting, lets his Venom fall in form of a drop of 


Water, which immediately prodaces inſufferable pains ia che 
part to which ic faſtens, and ſuddenly penetrating as far as to 
the Stomach, ſends up Vapaors to the Head, whi. h ſends ag3in 
(to aſe tus expreſſion) ſo profound a ſleep toall the Patiears 
limbs, that it is impoſſible to awaken him, bur by one onely 


| Remedy, whichis to cruſh one of theſe Creatures upon the 


9 2 hue, 


in1to the Veins 


(52) 
hurt, whence he abſtraQts all the Poyſon, Some horrid an 
unutual ſymptomes of this venom, which yet 2gree not ſo wel 
wich thoſe thar are wonr to be produced in perſons bitten by 
 Tarantula's, our Author proceeds to mention, and furniſhes 
us wich a proof of what we were lately ſaying, when metal 
you thar ſome things were poy ſonous to men, which werengt 
to ſome Beaſts; by adding, as an admirable ſingularity, tha 
the Sheep of thoſe parts do not onely eat theſe tata] laſeds, 
but ſeek for them.I know alſo, by ſad experience in my fel 
what an outward application even of Cantharides can doy far 
having occaſion to have a large bliſter drawa on my neck, the 
Chirurgion I employed, uoknown to me, made ule of Cambs 
rides, among other Ingredients of his velicating Plaiſter, yd 
2 few hours after I had taken ir, waken'd me with exceffire 
torment, to which it put me about the neck of my bladder, 
that I apprehended it might proceed from ſome Stone unable 
to get out; of which ſudden and (enfible pain, after [had 
while ia vain conjectured what might be the cauſe, I atlengh 
ſuſpeRed that which was indeed the true one; and having lent 
for the Chirurgion,he confeſſed co me,upon my demand,thi 
he haJ put ſome Carntharides in his Plaiſter, not chinkingit 


wouid have bad ſuch an operation: whereupon [I ſoonrelievd 


my ſelf, by drinking new Milk very well iweetned with Sv 
gar- Candy. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


O enable You, Pyrophilus, to gratifie thoſe inquiſitive 

perſons that have heard ſome, and yer bur an imperted 
Report, of a much noilſed Experiment, that was ſome Yea 
a2o deviledar Oxford, and {ince tried in other places before 
very llluſtrious SpeRators;I am content to rake the occaſion 
afforded me, by what was in the foregoing Eſlay lately _ 
tions 
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(53) 
tion'd concerning the application of Poyſons, toinform you, 
That a pretty while after che writing of that Eſſay, I hap» 

en'd to have ſome Diſcourſe about matters of the like na- 


| ture, with thoſe excellent Mathematicians, Dr. F. Wilkins, 
and Mr.Chryſtopher Wrenzat which the Jatter of thoſe Yzri#- Experiments of 


of told us, That he thought he could eafily contrive a way 
20 convey any liquid poyſon immediately into the Maſle of 


Blood. Whereupon our knowledge of his extraordinary — = Maſs of 
loud, 


Sagacity, making us very defirous to try what he propoſed, 

I provided a large Dog, on which he made his Experiment in 

the preſence, and with the aſſiſtance of ſome EminentPhyſi- 

cians,and other Learned men. His way (which is much better 

learned by fight chin relation) was briefly this: Firſt , ro 

make a ſmall and opportune TJacifion over that part of the 

hind-leg, where the larger Veſſels that carry the Blood, are 

moſt eaſie to be taken hold of: Then to make a Ligatureup- 

thole Veſſels, and co apply a certain ſmall Plate of Brafle - 

(of above half an Inch long, and abouta quarter of an Inch 

broad, whoſe fide were bending inwards) almoſt of the ſhape 

and bigneſſe of the Naile of a Man's Thumb, bur ſomewhat 
longer. This plate bad four little holes in the fides,near the 
corners,that, by threads paſſed through them,it might be well 
faſtned to the Veſſel, And in the ſame liccle plate there was 
alſo left an Aperture, or ſorcewhar large Slit, parallel to the 
ſides of it, and almoſt as long as the plate, that the Vein 
might be there expoſed tothe Lancer, and kept from ſtarting 
alide. This plate being well faſtened on,he made a {lic along 
the Vein, from the Ligature towards the heart, great enough 
tO Put in at it the ſlender pipe ota Syring , by which I bad 
propoſed to have injeed a warm ſolution of 0pzur in Sack, 
that the eff of our Experiment might be the more quick 
and manifeſt, And accordingly our dexterous Experimenter 
tuving ſurmounted the dithculties which the tortured Dogs 
| violent 


(545 


violent ſiruglings interpoſed, conveyed a ſmall Doſe of te 
Solution or TinAure into the opened Veſlel, whereby, ge. 
ting into the Maſle of Blood (ſome quantity of which, ti 
hard to avoid ſhedding in the operation) it was quickly, 
the circular motion oft Thar, carried roche Brain, and othe 
parts of the Body. So that we had ſcarce untied the Dy 
(whoſe four feet it had beenrequiſite to faſten very ſtrongly 
to the four Corners of the Table) before the Op: nm beganty 
diſcloſe its Narcotick Quality; and almoſt as ſoon as he wx 
upon his feer, he began to nod wich his Head, and t2ulter and 
reel in his pace, and preſently after appeared ſo ſtnpified, thy 
there were Wagers offered his life could not be ſaved. But] 
- that was willing to reſerve him for further obſervation, cauſed 
him to be whipped up and down the Neighbouring Garde, 
whereby being kepr awake and in motion, after tome time 
he began to come to himſelf again, and being led home, and 
carefu)ly tended, he not onely recovered, bur began to groy 
far ſo maniteſtly,chac twas admired: Bur I could not long ob 
ſerve how it fared wich him. For this Experimear, and fome 
other tryals I made upon him, having made him famous, he 
was ſoon after ſtoln away from me. Succeeding attempts in 
Formed us, that the Plate was not neceſlary,if the finger wer 
Skilfully employed to fupport the Veſſel to be opened, and 
that a flender Quill,faſtned to a Bladder, containing the mit 
ter to be injeted, was ſomewhat more convenient than a $y- 
ringe; 3S alfo that this notwithſtanging,unleſſe the Dog were 
pretty big, and lean, that-the Veſlels might be large enough 
& e:fily acceflible, the Experiment would not ealily ſucceed, 
The Inventor of it afterwards praQticed ir in the preſenceot 
that moſt Learned Noble man, the Marqueſle of Dorcheſter, 
and found that a moderate Doſe of the Iotufion of Crow 
Metallorum did not much move the Dog ro whow itws 
given: but once that he injected a large Doſe _ to 
wnces 
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' Onncesor more) it wrought ſo ſoon, and fo violently upon a 


freſh one, that within a few hours atter,he voiced up life and 
all, upon the Straw whereon chey had laid bim, I atcerwards 
wiſhed, that not onely ſome vehemently working Drugs, but 
their appropriated Antidores or elſe powerful liquid Cordi- 
als) andalſo ſome altering Medicines might be in a plentiful 
Doſe injeted, And in Diureticks a very ingenious Anato- 
miſt andPhyſician rold me, he tryed it with very good ſucceſs, 
Likewiſe propoſed, Thar if it could be done, without either 
too much d3nger or cruelty, tryal might be made upon ſome 
humane bodies, eſpecially thoſe of Malefatorss And {ome 
Moneths after, a forreign Ambaſſador, a curious perſon, ar 


| that timereſiding in Lozdon, did me the honour to viſit me, 
| andinform'd me, Thar he had caus'd tryal co be made with in- 
| fuſion of Crocus Metallorum,upon an inferior Domeſtick of his 


that deſery'd to have been hang'd; bur that the fellow,as ſoon. 
as ever the Injetion began to be made, did (either really or 
craftily )fall intro a Swoon, whereby being unwilling to pro- 
ſecute ſo hazardous an Experimenr, they defiſted, withour ſee» 
ing any other Effect of it, ſave chat it was told the Ambaſſa- 


{ dor, that it wrought once downward with him, which yer 
| might, perhaps, be occaſioned for fear or angu'ſh: Bur the 


tryals of a very dexterous Phyſician of my acquaintance in 


humane Bodies will perhaps, when I ſhill have received a 
| morecircumſtantial account of them , be not unwelcom ro 


You. And in Dogs, you may poſſibly from our own Obſer- 


| vations, receive a further Account of an Experiment, of 


which I now chiefly deſigned bur to relate to you the Riſe and 


| fiſt Attempts, 


ESSAY 


| (56) 
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ESSAY Ill. 


(Containing ſome Particulars relating to the 


Semetotical part of Phyſick. 


T: e Semeiotical part of the Phyſician's arr,ſeems capt 
| ble of the leaſt improvement by Natural Philoſo- 
phy. In which yer, frf/ che Naturaliſt may, by illy 
ftrating the Anatomical and Pachological parrs,aſfiſt thePhy- 
ſitian to make more certain conjectures from the ſigns hedi- 
covers of the conſtirution and diftempers of his Patient, For 
You will eaſily believe that, c<ters paribus, he thar better 
knows the nature of the parts and juices of the Body, will be 


he im- | | 
That ene 117” better able to conjeQure at the events of Diſeaſes, than he 


-provement of 


the Therapeuti- that is leſle Skilled in therm. And ſecondly, The Naturaliſt by 


cal would alter ; . , 
the pregnoſt» IMProving the Therapentical, may at leaſt, much change ad 


icksintheSe- Alter the Prognoſticks of the duration, ferocity, and event of 


T_ pait Diſeaſes. For, Pyrephilus, it would be conſidered, that the 


Prediions hitherto current in Authors, and commonly made 
by Phy ficians, ſuppoſe che uſe of the received Remedies, and 
the dogmatical merhod of Phyfick; bur if there were diſco- 
vered ſuch generous and commanding Medicines, as, by pon- 
erfuily affiſting Nature,or nimbly proſcribing the Morbifick 
Matter that doth either produce or (though produc'd by 
them) cheriſh Sickneſſes, might enable Nature to hinder the 
Diſeaſe from continuiog its courſe,” and aQRing almoſt - the 

cenes 
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Scenes of its Tragedy inthe Body; Phyſicians need got in 2- 
| cute Diſeaſes wait ſo often for a Criſis to inſtru their Prog- 
noſticks ; and the threataing Symptomes of Chronical Di- 
ſtempers would often prove falſe Prophets, 


Toilluſtrate this but wich a not ignoble inſtance, give me xn inftance to 
leave to tell You, That when that Peryvian Bark, that now thar perpole in 


- the 


begins to be ſomewhat taken notice of,. under the name of ,*, 


| the Feſuits Powder, had ſcarce been ſo much as heard of in this 
| partof Europe, I went to viſit a Y;rtuoſo, who had beea for 
ſome Moneths afflicted with a Quartan Ague, ſo violent and 
ſtubborn, that it had fruſtrated the skill, and almoſt rired 
the endeavours of the moſt eminent Doors of this Nations 
| of one of which, who was then accidentally with his Learned 
patient, I enquired how my Friend did, and was anſwered, 
{ Thathe hoped he would recoyer when the Seaſon would give 
him leaves but in the Winter he knew no Quartans cured. 
| Yetthe Geatleman acquaintiag me with his having procured 
| ſomeofthe CY merican Bark againſt Agues, which we men- 
| tioned in a former Eflay, andT (after having taſted and con(1- 
| deredit) having encouraged him, as | have others, to make 
{ Tryal of it, as the ſtrange Effects I have obſerv'd of ic hath 
| divers times invited me to dog the Candid and learned Do- 
| Gor, not onely oppoſed not my perſwaſions, bur added his 
| owntothem. And my Friend taking two Doſes of this Pow- 
# dered Bark, though it were at the unhopeful Seaſon of the 
 Year(the Winter Solſtice)and though he ſcarce found any ſen. 
E fibleoperation (unleſle a licle by Sweat)of the Peruvian Me- 
E dicine, had by the firſt Dole his Eit'very much lefſen'd, and 
bythe ſecond quite cemoved. And though through fome ir- 
| regularities of Diet (ro which that keen Appetite, like that of 
| recovering perſons, which I have obſerv'd this Powder'to be 
{ Wont to produce, tempted him) he did,as I then foretold him 
} be would, atter miſſing eight or ren Fits,relapſe z yer by che 
| h repeaied 


(38) 
repeated uſe of the ſame Remedy, he againrecovered, ay 
hath continued fo ever ſince, Having alſo lately perſwayy 
the uſe of the ſame Medicine,in the ſame Diſeaſe, to one v 
the greateſt Ladies inthis Nation, ſhe cold me the other dy, 
Thar it immediately, and in unlikely weather,freed her fron 
thoſe Fits, from whence ſhe diſpaired ro be delivered tillth 
Spring. Having likewiſe ſent ſome of it to a couple of Ge 
tlemen, ſick ofthelike Malady , I had word brought ns 
That onz had miſled his Firs for a Moneth, though in the 
midſt of Winter; and the other was by the firſt Doſe carel, 
2nd continues ſo. And divers eminent Phyſitians, to whon 
T have commended the Specifick, have uſed it with ſuch ſuc 
ceſte, that one of the ſevereſt of them, though he had for. 
merly diſpiſed it,confeſſed to me, that in a ſhort cime hetrye( 
it upon eight or nine ſeveral perſons, without finding ittofaj 
in any, thuugh one of them eſpecially were, before he wy 
called, judged irrecoyerablez the obſtinate Quartan being 
complicated with other almoſt as dangerous Diſtemper, 


AndI confeſs I fomewhat wonder that men have not theCu. 


riolity to try the efficacy of this powerfal Bark in other Dif. 


eaſes than Agues; .it being highly probable, That a Med. 
cine,capable to prevaile ſo ſtrongly 2gaiaſt ſo obſtinate aDil, 
eaſe as a Quartan, (wherein moſt commonly divers of th 
conſiderable parts of the Body are much afteted) cannor be 
uſcleſſe to ſeveral other Diſtempers. I deny not that choke = 


that have taken this Powder, have divers of them, afterhs 
ving mifled fix or {even Fits, relap{ed into them,(as it jikemil 


happened to one of the Gentlemen I ſeat it to) yer (as I hare 3 
elſewheretold You) it is much, and more than any common 


Remedy does, to ſtop the Fir ſo Jong. Not is ita ſmall mi- 


ter to be able to give the Patient ſo much breathing cime,and | 
allow the Phyſicianthe opportunity of imployiag other Ree [ 


medies= And the Relapſes we ſpeak of are commonly cured 
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bythe ſame Powder: and we have kpown them prevented, 


when the Medicine hath been adminiſtred, not by unskilfull 


perſons, but by a prudent Phyſician, who knows how to affiſt 
ic, by opening and gently purging Phyfick. Wherefore that 
which I ſhould be moſt gladly ſatisfied of abour this Re- 
medy, is, whether or no it do indeed either profcribe the mor. 


| bifick Mztter,or fo alter its T'xture as to make it harmleſſe 


orelſe, whether ir doth ſecretly leave ſuch noxious Impref- And in River. 
foosupon the Spleen, Guts, or ſome other important part, %* fifgwn, 


and a new cue 


| as may ſhorten Life, by producing in proceſle of time, either of the Kings 


the Scurvy, or the Dropſie, or ſome other formidable Dif- Evill- 


| eaſe, Bur becauſe the Reſolution of this Doubt mult be a 
| work of time, wemuſt at preſent refer it to tuture Obſervas 


tion; and therefore ſhall now ſubjoyn, that if che famous ,;,,;.:, ,. 


Riverius have not, in his learned Obſervations, flattered his /ervar, 


| own Febrifugum, whatever he reſolved touching this 1ndian 
| Bark, there will not want a ſafe Remedy which may allow 
| Phyſicians to make more cheerful predictions abour the laſt. 
= ingnes and event of Quartans, than have hitherto been uſual. 


How painful and ſtubborn a Diſeaſe the Kings evill is wont 


© toprove, is ſcarce more known, than that tis ſeldom cured 

= without atedious courſe of Phyfick: And yet by the Herb 

= mention'd in one of the former Eſlayes,the young Gentleman 

there ſpoken of, was cured ina ſhort timezand with liittle or 

 no*pain or trouble. And that theſe are not the only Diſeaſes * y;1 ;u774 c, 
# inwhich Obſervations, tending to our preſent purpoſe, may 9.p. 204. 

| bemade, the following part of this Treatiſe will afford You 

3 _—_— to obſerve. 


might adde, Pyrophilus, that I was lately viſited by an 


- ancient Chymiſt, enobled by divers eminent Cures, who pro- 
; wiſethto me an Experiment of making very unuſual,and yet 
| rational Predictions in ſome abſtruſe Diſeaſes, by a peculiar 
© way of examining the Patients Urine, But becauſe ſome 


h 2 Chy- 


———_— 
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Chymiſts have writtenwextravagantly enough upon 2 lik 
Subject; and becauſe I have not yet made or ſeen the Exper. 
ment of jr my ſelf, I dare not yer give this new method of 
forerelling, for an inſtance of the Uſetfulneſle of Natural Phi {W t 
loſophy ro the Semeiotical part of Phyſick. Though dn WM 1 
not deny but by Precipirations, and ſome other wayes no WM 1 
yer vulgarly practiced of examining the Urine, made by the f 
{zme Patient at ſeveral times, before,in, and after ſome not» MM « 
ble alteration in his Body, divers things (eſpecially in Fer 
vers, and other acute Diſeaſes) relating eo the ſtate of it, miy | 
bediſcovered, eſpecially if thereto be added a skiltul and Sex BF ( 
{onable Chymical Zxamen of the other Excremeats, and ve JW | 
tiated Subſtances of the Patients body, = 
You will perchance expect, Pyrophilus, that on this oc {WF 
fion I ſhould handle that controverfie which is [o hotly agite MW 
ted betwixt the Parace/ſians and their adverſaries , concers [MW * 
ing the Curableneſle of all Diſeaſes: but for ought I can per i 
ceive,the difterence betwixr the more ſober men of both par 
Thar though no Ties, iS more about Words than Things, and might bereiv I 
rom mould ced to a much lefle diſtance,it men could bur calmly conlider, i = 
AEGINA is Thit tis one thing to diſpute, Whether all Diſeaſet be curable, i = 
yor curable in and another, Whether all Perſons be recoverable? For aDik i 
every Patients eaſe may becalled incurable, either in ics own nature, or by Þ | 
acidents; thar is, either becauſe ſach a Diſeaſe is not to br = 
cur'd in any Patient, or that ic is ſo circumſtantiared in thisor 
chat Patient, 3snot to be naturally curable in him, Non 
this diſtin&ly & duly conſidered, may conduce much rorecor. ſÞ | 
cilz the two Opinions, it not rhe parties chat maintain them Þ 
For neither would a ſober Paracelſian affirm, (though Pow I 
celſus bimſelf doth ſomewhere ſeem to do ſo,) That evay 
Diteaſe is curable in every: Patient; there being ſome Pallies, Þ 
Goutrs, or Blindneſles, or the like, ſo obſtinate, that, eſp- Þ 
claily1t they are bornwith a Man, or inherited from his p+ 
| rents I 


- 
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| rents) the tone of ſome neceſſary or conſiderable part of the 


Body, being thereby rather aboliſhed, than barely vitiared, 
it were a folly to promiſe recovery to ſuch a Patient. And on 
the other fide, a moderate Galepiſt , that is not unacquainted 
with the Diſcoveries which theſe latter Ages have made of the 
power of Nature and Art, will not be forward co pronounce 
{as others do,and as the Paracelfitans tax the Galeniſts too in- 
diſcriminately for doing, ) That cheGoutr (for ioſtance) che 


| Droplie, and the dead Palfie, the Stone, are Diſeaſes univer- 


ſally incurables ſince the Writings of Zraſt#s, and in the 
Obſervations of Scben#/us, and others, there are Inſtances 
recorded of tome Cures performed of the Dropſie, and one 
or two more of thoſe ſtubborn Diſeaſes, even by Ga!exical 
Remedies: | | 

But, Pyrophilus, though we cannot but diſapprove the 
yain-glorious Boaſts of Paracelſus himſelf, and ſome of his 
Followers, who, for all chir,livedno longer than other men; 
Yetl think M5nkind owes ſomething to the Chymitſts, for 
hviog put ſome men in hope of doing greater Cures than 
hive been formerly aſpir'd to,or even thought poſhble, and 
thereby engage them ro make Tryals and Attempts in order 
thereunto, For nor onely before men were awaken'd and exe 
cited by the many Promiſes and ſome great Cures of A4r- 
noldus de Villanova, Paracelſus, Rulanans, Severinus, and 
Helmont, many Phyſicians were wont to be too forward to 
pronounce men, troubled with ſuch and ſuch Diſeaſes, incu- 
raBle, and rather detraRt from Nature and Arr, than confeſle 
thit taoſe ewo could do what ordinary Phyſick conld nor; 
but evennow, [I fear, there are bur roo many, who though 
they will not openly affirm, that ſuch and ſuch Diſeaſes are 
abſolutely incurable, yer if a particular Patient, troubled 
with any of them, be prefenred, they will be very apt to un- 
dervalue 


That the hope 
of doingpreater 
Cures than or- 
dinary,hath en. 
gaged Artiſts co 
make profitable 
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gervalue (at leaſt) if not deride thoſe that ſhall attewpe a 
hope to cure him. 
And I am apt to think, that many a Patient hath beenſfy. 
fered to die, whoſe life might have been ſaved, it Phyficias 
would have but thought it poſſible to ſave it. And therefore 
I think it were no ill piece of ſervice to Mankind, if a ſevere 
| Collection were made of the Cures of ſuch perſons as haye 
recovered of having been judged irrecoverable by the De 
Rors; that Men might no longer excuſe their own ignorang 
by the Impotency of Nature, and bear the World in hand, x 
it the Art of Phyfick, and their Skill, were of the ſame Ex 
tent, Andche Cures that ſeem performed by Natareher 


ſc}t, need not be left out of ſuch a Colletion: For till they 2 


ihew what is poſſivle to be done by natural means, to evacy- 
ate the Morbifick matter,or alter its Nature (how dangerovs 
ſoever it is grown,)or how far the tone of a part, or ſtrength 
of the Body may be vitiated or impaired, and yet be capable 
Examples of of ſome reſtitution. Andſuch an obſervation I received from 


ſome unexpeR- . . 
ed and firange ONT moſt experienced Harvy, when, baving conſulted him 


Cures! bout my weak Eyes, betold me, among other things (4 | 


very remarkable one) that he had once a Patient (whole 


Name and Profeſſion he told me, but Iremember not) that 
had a confirm'd CararaRin his Eye, and yet upon the uſe of {= 
Phyſick,.co which he could not aſcribe ſo wonderful an effect, 
thac Catarat was perfe&tly diſſipated, and the Eye reſtored i 


to its vonted funRtion. Which briogs into my mind another 
Obſervation, imparted to me awhile ſince, by that excelleht 
and experienc'd Lichotomiſt, Mr. Holyer, who told me, thit 
among the many Parieats ſent to be cured in agreat Hoſpital 
(of which he is one of the Chirurgions) there was a Maid « 
about eighreen Years of Age, who, without the loſſe of mo- 


tion, had ſoloſt che Senſe of Feeling in the external parts " | 
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her Body, that when he had, for tryal ſake, pinn'dher Hind- 
kerchiefe to ber bare Neck, ſhe wene up and down with it fo 
pinn'd, without having any Senſe of what he had done to 


| ber, Headded, Thar this Maid having remained a grear 


while in the Hoſpital without being cured , D* Harwey, ont 


| of Curioity, viſited her ſometimes, and ſuſpeRing her 
| ſtrange Diſtemper to be chiefly Urerine,and curable onely by 


Hymenzal Exerciſes, he adviſed her Pareats (who ſent her nor 
thither out of poverty )to take her home, and provide her a 


| Husband, by whom, in effec, ſhe was according to his Prog- 

| noſtick, and to many men's wonder, cured of thar ſtrange 

| Diſeaſe. That inacute Sickneſſes, perſons given over by 
= the Phyſicians, may recover, the more judicious,even of thoſe 
= Galeniſts that are of a deſpondent temper will nor deny. For 
 notonely Ce!ſ#s gives us this ſober admonirion, Neg, ign0- 
| rare oportet in acutis morbu fallaces mggis notas eſe & ſaiutts 

| mort: Buteven Hippocrates himieif, who was ſo skilful 
E in Prognoſticks, confeſſes, that Morborum acutorum non in 

| trum certe ſunt prenunciationes neg, ſalutis neg, morts: 
= Whence the French havea Proverbial Saying, that 7 vaut 
© micux eftre condamne par les Medicins, que par le Prevoſt des 
E Wureſchaux, as it in Engliſh we ſhould ſay, 1# i better to be 
condemned to dye by the Dottor, than by the Fudge, And even 
Z inChronical Diſeaſes, where events are wont much better to 
= anſwer Phyſicians predictions, there are ſometimes ſuch 
& Cares performed, as may encourage humane induſtry, and 
E keep a fick mans friends trom foriaking the Cure of him, till 
S Lifeit ſelf hath unqueſtionably forſaken him. For not only 
Z ithath been uot unfrequently ſeen, that divers perſons, who 
= have been given over by ſome Phy ficians, have been cured by 
& Others, perchancerather more lucky than more $skilfal; Bue 
| thoſe that have been given over, and thar too (ſometimes ra- 
& ther uponthe belicv'd incarablenefle of the Diſcaſe, than the 


perſonal 
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perſonal Condition of the Patient) even by judicious nz 
experienced Phyſicians, it ſuch as are 3cquainted but with thy 
ordinary Remedies, have been recovered by the uſe of ext 
ordinarily powertol, and eſpecially, Chymical Phyſick, 0: 
ſuch Cures I have ſometimes mer with a few, which, becaus 
I may elſewhere relate, I ſhall now onely mention, on this gc. 
calion, what I have heard concerning the Cures of Cancer, 
performed by Dr. Harberfeld,one of the principal Phyſician 
of Bohemia. And among other relations of this kind, made 
me by credible perſons , I cannor omit one, that was of 1 
certain Engliſh Woman, of fixty and odd years of age, who 
had loog lain in an Hoſpital in Zee/ard, lick of a Cancer inthe 
Breaſt, and by this DoRor was, with one fingle inward Re. 
medy, pertely cured in the ſpace of three Weeks. For this 


relation was made me by perſons of very ſtrict veracity, the - 


one a Door of Phyſick, who was an Eye witneſſe of the 
Cure ; the other a Child of Cornelius Drebell's, who nt 
onely ſaw the Cure, but knew the Woman before, and on: 
of Charity broughr her to him that healed her. The ſame 
perſons likewiſeinformed me, That the Chymical Liquor 
the Docor conſtantly made uſe of, does, in the doſe of about 
a Spoontul or two, work {uddenly and nimbly enough by Vo- 


mic, but bath very quickly ended its operation, ſo that with | 
io an Hour or lefle, after the Patient hath caken ic,heis com 
monly well again, and very hungry. And they having pre- 
ſeated me ſome Spoonfuls of this Liquor, | fiad the Tit 
to be cft:nfive enough , and not unlike thar of Vitro, 
which, by the Taſt and Emetick Operation, I gueſle to be, | 
lealt, ics principal Ingredtent, however it be prepared: The 
ſame pertons aſſured me, that having obtained of Dr. Haber. 


cid, a good quantity of his Specifick, they had been (in Eng: 
land,as well as elſewhere) partly Eye- witneſſes, and partly 
Pertormers of wondertal cares by the help of it alone under 
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God,in the Kings Evil. Inſomuch that an eminent Gentle- 

man of this Nation, now alive 2nd healthy, hath been cured 

| byir,wben he Kings Evil had brought his Arm to thar pats, 

tht the Chirvrgion had appointed atime to cut it off, And 

with the ſame Liquor, onely taken inwardly , they proteſle 

| themſelves-to have ſeen 2nd done divers Cures of inveterate 
external Qicers, whoſe proud Fleſh, vpon the taking of ir, is 

s W wont tofall off, and then the Ulcer begins to heal ar the bot- An exzmple of , 

£ WW tom; bur of the recent effefts ofthis Liquor, we may elſe- CO hw 

1 W where, perhaps, further entertain You, That Suffuſions Or with a Cararatt 

0 Catarats, may, by a mutual operation, be cured evenin a in << Eye. 

£ Patient that was born with them, I formerly told You, when 

* © Jrelated the Cure done by my Ingenious Acquaintance, Mr: 

i Stepkins, 0na Gentiewoman of about eighteen Years of age, any otter Ex. 

; that brought a couple of Cataracts with her into the World. amples of Ca- 

: And I remember I was ſomewhile fince in the company of a- _— "—_—_ 

EF nother Woman,who told me, She was brought to bed of five RR 

| Children (if I much miſtake not the number ) {uccefſively; of 

| 


* Þ'—, * WD 5G. 


which ſhe ſaw not any in along while after, by reaſon of a cou. 
ple of Suftufons, that had many Years blinded her, and yet 
now, by the help of a Dutch Oculiſt of my Acquaintance, ſhe 
* ſers,and reads well,and hath freely enjoyed the reſtored uſe of 
© her Eyesfor ſome Years already; 
"© Bat theſezre rather Chirurgical , than Medicinal Cures, 
© 2ndtherefore we ſhall ſubjoyn the mention of a very memo» 
| rable Obſervation of the Learned Petronius, which being col- 
© Jatedwith thatalicdle above recited, from Dr. Harvey, they 
©; may ſerve to keep each other from paſſing for incredible: 2ute 
© an{ſayes our Author) qui antequam morbo Gallic afficere- na r3ja, 
© ##r altero oculo cacas erat, ſufſuſione denſiſima (valgus Catara- \).q G9 
© #Yamwocat) oculum occupante, Hydargyri inunftione 4 Morbo co. 1. apud 
| Gallicoet a ſuffuſione, quod maxime mirum eſt,cvaſit, Neg, poi mg hs 
« ratione alienum eſt inunttione illaCataratas poſſe diſſolvi,cuom © © 
L k fr C- 
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frequens Experientia doceat preduros tumores ex pituita crfy 
'& concreta genitos, illits Hydrargyri potenter diſſolvi, | 
T need not tell You what ſad Prognoſticks Phyſicians 44 
wont to make of Dropfies, eſrecially of chat ſort which they 
call <A ſcites. And indeed the Event does bur too frequent 
juſtifie their Preditions, when none but ordinzry Remedies 
are employed. ButlT remember, that being acquainted with 
an ingenious perſon that was very happily cured of a Dropf, 
and inquiring who it was that had perform'd the cure; I wasia. 
form'd,thar that,and a multirude of the like had been wrought 
by aGerman Phyſician, of whom, and of his Remedy, | 
had heard much Commendation in Holand, where helives 
And though on diverſe occefions I found him a Modeſt mn, 
and accordingly, when 1 asked him concerning his Cureso 
the Dropſie, he anſwered me, That heneither did, nor would 
undertake to cure ſo formidable a Diſeaſe, yer he ſcruplednt 
co tell me, That as far as he had hitherto tried, he had oneRe- 
medy which had not failed him, though he had cryed ic up 
perſons of differing Ages, Sexes, and Complexons. Bu [| 
of this Specifick more hereafter. For, at preſent, I muſt pr- 
ceed to take notice,that as incurable a Diſeale as the radicitel 
Gout is thought ro be (eſpecially in Patients not very ten |= 
perate) and as tedious a courſe of Phyfick as one woulder i 
pe to berequilite to the Cure of it, in caſe it can be cares, Þ= 
yer I have been ſeveral times vifited by an honeſt Merchin 
of Amſterdam, who was there noted for his Wealth, and his 
Skill in C4rte tinForia, This man, tenor twelve years go, = 
had been for along time ſo tormented with the Gout, bothn 
Hands and feer, that his Fits would ſometimes ves and con- 
fine him for a great part of the Year, and not leave him witt- 
out hard knots, as unwelcome pledges of their Return: Bu: 
once,that he was tortured to 2 degree that made him muchpt- 
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tied, one came and informed him of an Emperick, 


who had 
receive 


(67) | 
received from 2 gre?t Chymiſt,who had lodg'd inhis Houſe, a 


' Secret, with which he had already throughly cured many in a 
| ſhort time: Whereupon ſending for this perſon, and offering 
| him any thing for ſome relief, the other refuſed to take above 
ten Crowns, which, as it ſees, was the uſual rate for the 

| Cure, 3nd would not receive that neither , till the reality of 
| jthad been evinced by the Patients continuing above fix 
' Moneths well, And accordingly, with a very few Doſes of a 


certain Powder and Tincture, the Merchant was quickly 


| freed,not only from his pains, but from his Gouty T ophy. And 
| though he indulged himſelf the drinking of Rheniſh Wine 
{ very freely, yet he never bad a Fir ſince, as himſelf aſſured 


meone Morning, wherein for Exerciſe ſake, he walked five 
or fix Miles to give mea Vilitz adding, That the Man thet 
cured him, dying ſuddenly, never could diſcoyer what the 
Secret was,whetewith ſo many had been freed from a Diſeaſe 
that does ſo often mock the skill of the greateſt Doctors, 

I might, perhaps, if I had leiſure, rel:te to you ſome other 
ſtrange Stogies, which may invite you co think , That as the 
Naturaliſt's skill in Chymiſtry, and other Arts reraniing to 
Phyfiology, may much aſſiſt him to diſcover more generous 
Remedies than are yet uſual; ſo the Knowledg of ſuch Ree 
medies may, in diverſe Caſes, make a happy Change in the 
Rules of Prognoſticating what will prove the Courſe and 
Event of a Sickneſle. Bur 1ſhull nor,at preſenr, particularly 
confider any more than one Diſeaſe, namely, The Stone in 
the Bladder. For whereas it is by moſt, even of the jadici- 
ous Phyficians, unanimouſly pronounc'd incurable by Phy ſick 
in what perſon ſoever, if it deſerve the name of a Stone, and 
betoo big to be voided whole, the remedileſneſs of this Dif- 
eaſe may be juſtly queſtioned. I remember the tamous Mo- 
naraes, treating of the Seed of a Peruvian Plant, which they 
call Chalchoos, tels us, That it is highly eſteemed by the 1n- 

| 12 babirznts 
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——— the habitants of the County it grows in, and :ffirmed not ons! 


to be Diuretick, and to bring awsy Gravel, but to breakthe 
Stone in the Bladder it ſelf, if it be nat too much hardnes 
Ejuſg, rei (addes he) tam multa proferunt exempla ut admin, 
1:onem-mihi pariat. He tels us indeed , that he is of opinin 


\ that nothing but Section c2n cure the Stone of the Bladde, 


Aiunt tame, ſaith be,illins ſemen (ofthe Chalchoos) tritun, 
Ex aqua aliqua ad eamrem idonez ſumptum, calculum in lutyy 
aiſſoiwere, quod excretum denuo concreſcit & in lapideam dy. 
tiem convertitur. Adoleſcentem vid: cut hoc obtigiſſe ſein; j 
cum veſice calculo torqueretur, idg, a Lithotomis qui calculzy 
deprehenderant imellexiſſem,ch tx Symptomatts que patichay 


aznoſcerem; hominem,ueris intio, ad fontem,qui 4 Pctro noms © 


habet, ablegavi, ubi cum duos menſes heſiſſet, a calcula liberay 
redit, et lutum omne quod paulatim ejecerat, denuo in lapidmn 
fragmenta concretum in charta ſecum retulit, Which paſſig 
{ wonder ſuch a Writer ſhould immediately annex,to the De, 
Claration of an Opinion that muſt appear confuted by it, to! 


Reader chat conſiders not ſo much what is thougbt,as whats 


proved, 

The very learned and experienced Dr.Gerard Boot, of whole 
Skill You, Pyrophilus, have found very good effeRt in Your 
Self, and who was one of the two Profeſſors that writ the 
Philoſophia naturalis reformata, had a very famous Remedy 
(which now he is dead, I intend, God willing, to communi: 
cate)againſt the Stone; and with ir he told me that he had ve- 
ry often cured that Diſeaſe in the Kidneys:bur for the Stone 
in the Bladder,he thought ic impoſſible to be difſolved; which 
circumitances I recite, that you may the more readily believe 
what he told me alittle before his death;namely, That he had 
cured lately one Mr. Moulin of areal Stone in the Bader; 
adc1g, Thit he could not brag of being the Inventorot thit 
Remedy he had employed, having bur lately learned - ot 1 

Ountry 
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Countrey Gentleman, whom going to viſic laſt Summer, he Theuſe cf Per- 
| ſawa Load of Perſicaria,or Arſmart, brought to him by ſome _ for that 


of the Countrey People; and deſiring ro know what he inten- 


| dedto do with (o vaſt a quantity of it, the Gentleman reply= 


ed, That he yearly uſed as much, having by the Water of it, 


| made by bare diſtillation ina common Roſe-water Scill cured 


ſo many of the Stone,even in the Bladder, that he was uſually 
ſollicited by Patients , numerous enough, to exhauſt all che 


: Liquor which he yearly prepared. 


What we, Pyrophilus, have obſerved concerning this ex- 


| cellent Liquor, of which we uſe to preſcribe a draught every 
| morning for ſome Moneths together, we may elſewhere have 
E occalion torelate. Butnow we ſhall go onto tell you, that 
= being ſome Years fince in Ire/and,l met with an Ancient Eme 


perick, who was very famous in thoſe parts, for cucting of the 
Stone of the Bladder, and for curing ſore Eyes. This Man 


| 5 haviog given (inthe parts where I then was, and whil{t 1 was 


there) ſome good proof of his skill, I ſent for him to me, 


p uponthe account of a Suſpicion I long had of the Stone in 
= theBladder, which, upon ſearch, he afſured me I was free 


from,and ſol God be praiſed) I have afterwards found it. He 
was more a Traveller than a Scholar, and yer finding him, to 
my wonder,very modeſt and ſover, I inquired of him, Whe- 
ther he had never any where met with a Remedy that could 
ciſlolye the Stone in the Bladder,oftering him mnch morefor 
a Cure of that kind, thin he would require as a Lichotomiſt : 
He anſwered me, That he could cure no Man of a confirm'd 
Stone, but by the help of his Kaifez but if the Scone confi» 
ſtedofa lump of Gravel nor very firmly cemented rogether, 
he had, by a certain inivard Remedy he uſed, and a dexterous 


way of cruſhing the Stone from without with his Fingers, ſo 


brokea the Sroa?, parcly by crumbling ir, and partly by 
ciſlolving the Cement, as to make it avoidable by Urine, And 
| | he 


Inſtances in 0» 
ther happy me- 
dicines for the 


Gmc Diſcaſe, 
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he added, That he had formerly cured a Citizen of Corb, 
2 good large Stone of the Bladder, (for where I then was, þ, 
gave a proof of his skill, in telling before hand, thoſe be wg 
ro cur, the bigneſle and ſhape of the Stones that trouble 
them. ) ; 

.- Pafng afterwards by Cork, I ſent an intelligent Servant 
inquireatter this Citizen; bur he being caſually abſent, hi 
W ife ſent me, by my Man, a Relation very agreeable to thy 
which he had made me. The Receipr I purchaſed of him, a 
though it ſeem not very Artificial,yet I ſuppoſe You willay 
quarrell with me for annexing ſo experienced a one, totheend 
of this Eſſay, But becauſe this Remedy meeced the aſſiſtance 


of a manual operz:tion, we thall further proceed to tell Yu, 
That Cardaz,as he 1s quoted by Helzont (for T have not non 
bis Works by me) relates , That in his time there rambled: 
Man over Lombardy, who did commonly, and in a few days, 
by a certain Liquor which he adminiſtred to his Patients, ſa {= 
ly, ſpeedily, and certainly, cure thoſe that were troubled ith 


the Stone in the Bladder: Adding (faith Helmont) hi 


judgmenr, That he doubted nor of this Man's being in s 
Hell, for having,when he dyed,envied Mortals ſo excellenta : 


Arr. 


to Paracelſus of his curing the Stone, though he often hande 
him very ſeverely in other places of his Wrtings, becauſe tha 
the Epicaph of Parace!ſus (out of which be labours to prone 
his hzving cured the Srone) makes no expreſs mentionofit; 
Norghali I enumerate thoſe Paſſages from whence the (ane 
Helmont's Followers colle&, That he himſe!t was able to care 
that Diſeaſe, by the reſolution of Paracetſas his Ludus; bit 
this Experience hath evinced to me, that a much lighter pre- 
paration of that Stone, than was mentioned by Paracelſusand 


Helmont,hath been able to do more in that diſeaſe thana = 
aa 
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Man would readily believe, But to detain you no longer on 
this ſubje&, 1 ſhall onely adde, That Wiihelmus Lanrember- 
gius,2 learned Phyſician, and Profeſfor ar Ryſfoch , hath rojd 


| the World how he cured himſelfof a confirmed Stone of the 
| Bladder, by the uſe of prepared Millepedes (by ſome in Exg+ The uſe and 
1:nd called Woedlice) and other Remedies, which he hach par- ſuccefſe of wit- 
ticularly recorded in the Hiſtory which he hath publ.ſhed, and lepeoes, 


I have {cen of this admirable Cure: which having been ept- 
comized by Serzertus, and other eminent Phyſicians, I ſhall 
notneed to inſiſt on it. And the Arguments alledged (even 
by the moſt judicious)againſt the Cureableiefle of-the Srone, 


Z chough very pleuſible, ſeem nor to me unaniwerable z for 
© whereas firſt, they appeal to the innumerable fruitleſfſe At- 
© tempts that have been mace to cure. great Princes, and rich 
& Men, without Cutting, thit Argument drawn from Experi- 
# ence, may, by the former Experiments , be anſwered; eſpe- 
= cially fince Horatins CA ugenius: upon whole account Laurem- 
E bergfus tryed HMillepedes) tels us pnot onely that he cured a 
* Young Man at Rome, that was going to be cut of the Stone, 
Z butthac the Jeſuite that chanced co confefle this Youth, and 
: perſwaded him co the uſe of Hzlepedes, had experimented 
& their efficacy both upon himſelt and orhers. And indeed we 
& ourſelves havefound them to be highly Diuretick and Ape- 
# ritive, 


And whereas it is next objeRted, That Medicines muſt ne- 


# cellarily Tofe their efficacy before they can reach the Bladder, 
Z Iconfefle, that for the moſt part, it is very true: bur yet that 
© itis poſſible for ſome Medicines to ret3in their Nature, after 
; many Alterations and Digeſtions,we have elſewhere declared, 
| Andinour preſent Cale, we not onely find thit Turpentine 
| and Aſparagus, do maniteſtly affeR the Urine (as I have of- 
! tenobſeived inmy own, and almoſt any man may obſerve ic 


in 
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in his.) Bot chat which is moſt co our parpoſe, Rubarb ti ny 


the Urine of thoſe that have taken any quantity of ir, Any 


The Argument lafly, whereas it may be yet further alledged, Thar not nel 


concerning the 


incureableſſe cf there hath not been yet a Liquor tound capable of Cifſolvin 


the Stone an» 


ſlwered, 


ſo ſolid 3 Body as a Stone; but if there were, it muſt neceſſy 
rily be ſo corroſive as to deſtroy the Patient, by fretting hi 
Stomach,- or Guts, or Bladder , which are parts ſo mug 
more tender. To rhe firſt part of this plauſible ObjeRiog) 
may bereplied, Thateven good Vinegar will diſſolve, nt 
onely thoſe ſtony Concretions , Called Lapides Cancrorun, 
which, like the Calcal; we treat of, are formed in the Bois 
of Animals, but even the more hard and ſolid Body of Co 
ral, which will looſe but lictie of its Weight, in a Firethy 
would waſt a great part of the Duelech: And that the bar 


Juices of Vegetables (fuch as Lemmons and Barberries) mil 2 


readily diflolve both Pearl and Coral, is known even toth 
A pothecaries Boys. Indeed what Paracelſus and Heimont te 
late of their CA lkaheſt, wich which chey prepare cheir Sped- 


_ fickagainſt the Scone, and with which che latter of chem, if 


not both, pretendto beable co reduce, not onely the-Store 
they call Lyd#s, but all other Stones, Vegetables, Mineral 
Anmals,&c.into infipid Water, is fo ſtrange (not to ſay in 
credible) that their Followers muſt parcon me, it I be not for- 
ward to believe ſuch unlikely things, till (ufticient Experience 
hath convinced me of their Truth, 

But yet | muſt not concele trom You, That a Chymil, 
whonr You have often ſeen, acv.ſ:d with me ſeveral times 
about the way of preparing this immortal liquor (as Helman 
cals it) and thar, when we had agreed that ſuch a way wi 
the moſt promiſing, he proſecuted ic ſo Jong, and (0 induſtri 
ouſly char at length he obtain'd, & ſhew'd me aliquor, whid 
(though it ſeem'd to me far ſhort of the 4/kabeſt) I _— [ 
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a4mired; and not I alone, but our Ingenious Friend Dr. C: 
(who bad been imploied into ſeveral parts of Ezrope , by a 
rich and curious Princeſs,to purchaſe Rarities)agreed with this 


Chymiſt,to give twoHundred Crowns for a Pint of this Men. 


rum, and confeſſed to me withall, That be ſaw bim, wich 


| this Liquor, not onely difſolve common Su!phur, and bring it 


over the Helm, but reduce Antimony inco ſweet Chryſtals: 
witha few of which it was, thathe (I mean Dr, C.) tothe 
wonder of many, did, without Parge or Vomit,cure our good 


| Friend Sir C. C, ofa very radicated and deſperate Diſeale, as 
 thereſtored Patient ſoon after told me. And to the ſecond 


part of this Objection it may be anſwered, That if we knew 


| 2nd conſidered well, how many ofthe Operations of Natural 
= Bodies depend upon the ſuitablenes and difference of the fi 
 pures of their parts, and the Pores intercepted between them, 
} the number of impoſſibilities would nor, perhaps, be thoughe 
 ſogreat, as by many Learned men ic is, 
} Thatitis very poſſible for a Body to have an effet upon That there may 
| 2nother determinate Body, without being able to operate in ** 


likemanner upon a multitude of other Bodies, which may $tonegthar may 
not be corroſive 


ſeem more caſte to be wrought on by it ; may appear by the 


| Loadeſtone, which will draw ahd worke onely upon Iron,and ,,.. 
* (which is butrefined Iron)Sreel, but not upon wood or ſtraws 
| oranyof thoſe innumerable Concrets that are lighter, and 
| ofa more open Texture than the heavy and ſolid body which 
| itattrats, And to give you an inſtance that comes nearer to 
{ our caſe, Quick: ſilver, that will not corrode our skin, nor [0 
| muchas taſte ſharp upon our tongue, will yet readily difſolve 
{ that moſt compa Body of Gold, which even Aqua fortis, 
| thatcan inſinuate it ſelf into all other Metals, and corrode 
| them, will nor meddle withz though the ſame Quick-filver 
| millnot diſſolve Iron, which yet Aqua fortis will very nimbly 
| k 


fret 
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fret aſunder. So that alchough I dare not confidently beliey, | 
all chat I have found averr'd even by eminent 8: learnedChy. 
miſts, of their having madeor ſeen Liquors, which, withon 
2ppearing any way ſharp tothe Tongue, would diflolve Gal 
- and Silver, and other hard compaR Bodies ; becauſe I hay 
not yet my ſelf ſeen any ſevere and ſatisfaory trial made tg 
evince the efficicy of infipid Diflolvents: yet, by rexſa 
of divers things I have read and heard , and of ſomething 
r00 I have ſeen, I dare not peremptorily deoy the poſſibility 
of ſuch Menſtrunms, And who knows, bur that in Natur 
there may be found, or by Art there may be prepared, ſoms 
Liquor, whoſe parts may have ſuch a ſuirablencfle tothe 
Pores of a humzne Calculus, 3s thoſe of Quick- {1Iver hayetg 
the Pores of Gold, and yet may as little work vpon the ref 
of the Body, as we have obſerved the fame Quick: filvertg 
do upon Iron(which yet is a much more porous and open Me 
ral)even when it hath been diſtild in Iron Veſlels? Andy 
to that part of the Obje&tion wherein the ſtrength of it chich 
ly lyes,let me tell You, Pyrophilzs, that I have ſometimes;for 
Curioſity fake, taken an Egg, and ſteept it in ſtrong Vinegar 
for ſome dayes, and by tak'ug it our, and ſhewing that the 
Shell was ſo eaten away, that the Egg could be ſqueez'din- 
to unuſual Forms, bur thethin skin that involves the White 
continued altogether unfretted, I convinced an ingenious 
Maa, That the Operation of Diſſolveats are ſo determindby 
the various Textures of Bodies on which they are imploled, 
thata Liquor,which is capable to corrode a more hard and(0- 
lid Body, may be unable to fret inthe leaſt another more 
ſoft and thin, if of a Texture indiſpoſed to admit the ſmall 
parts of the Menſfruum, And1I mult confeſs to you, Pre 
philus, that one thing, among others, which hath made me 


backward to affirm with many Learned men, that there c;nve 
g0 
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4 | : . vl2s of x4 
no atent Diſſolvent that is not corroſive enough to fret in —_— 1 | 


ve | : 
hy. pieces the parts of 2 humare Body, hath been a ſtory, hich dig-Q merals 
a MW [divers Y cars ſince Chanc'd to meet with in the learned Sex- 34 Giallce 
li BB aertws's Paratipomena, where, though herelates it to another 


urpoſe, yet it is ſo pertinent to. our preſent defign, and in it 
to MW felfio Fogular, not ro ſay matchleſs, that I cannot forbear 
on MW ;omentionit here on this occaſion, Hetelsus then, That in ,,,,._ . .. 
s WM thecndof the Year 1632, Fohannes Neſterus, an eminent jirea(is, 
ly Phyſician, and his great Friend, informed him, That there 
re WW jv'd ar that time in the Neighbourhood, and belonging toa 
n: WW Noble-man of thoſe parts, a certain Zorrazner, whom he al- 
be WW fo called Clandizs, fomewhat low and flender, and about 58 


to WW yeasof age. Hic (ſaith he) nihil fatidum , nihil injucundum 
t Ubwret; Vitra, Lapides, Ligna, Carbones, Ofia, Leporinos, 
0 BW GH aliorum animaliun pedes cum pilis, lineos, lancoſy. pannos, 
+ WU qgiocanimalia, & fiſces adhuc ſalientes, imb etiam Metalla,pas 
+ WW inc o orbes ſkanneos dentibus confringere & worare ſepiſſime 
, viſus eſte Vorat preterea Intum, ſevum & candtlas ſebaceas, in» 
r WW grarteſtes coclearum, animalium ſftercora, cum primis bu« 
l bulum calidum adhuc, prout & matre venit: potat aliorum Uri= 
: WH ypucumVino & cerevitia mixtas. Vorat fanum , flramen, ſti- 
, jules, nuper duos mures viventes adhuc acglutivit, qui ipſins 
t WH vwentriculum ad (emihoram uſq, creberrimis worſibus lancinas« 
SW rune at brevibus complectar, quicquid illi a Nobilibus deve 
| i randum offertur, viliſſima merceade propoſita, dictum ac fattumn, 


| ineurgitat, ita ut intra pancos dies integrum wvitulum crudum 
| & incotum cum corio, pilis [e eftaturum promiſerit.. Teſies 
i inter dlios quamplurimos ipſe ego ſumgquippe qui, & c. To this 
| andthe following part ofthe Lerter, Sexxertus addes, That 

not haying, during ſome years, heard any thing concerning 

this Claudius, he ſent about four Years after to the {ame Phiy- 

fician, Dr, Neſterss, to enquire what was become of him and 

k 2 that 
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Church ofchar place, by way of confirmation of all the fo. 
merly tnention'd particulars, and anſwered himſelf, Thatth 
Lorainer, whom he had long hoped to diſſe, was yeraliy, 
and did yet devour all the things mentioned in his former Le, 
ter, bur not ſo frequently as before z his teeth being grom 
ſomewhat blunter by age,that he was no longer able to break 
Bones and Metals. Some other Examples of thiz Nature, 
though none ſo ſtrange, we have allo met with in Writer 
of good credit,and eſpecially that of the Glaſs-eater,recorded 
by Columbas in his excellent Anatomical Odſervations; of 
which alſo Senertss makes mention, as we ſhall fee by and by, 
and with which we may elſewhere entert2in you to another 
purpoſe. And not long ago there was herein England a privat 
ſouldier (who,for ought I know,is yet alive) very famons tar 
digeſting of Stones. And a very inquiſitive man, that gare 
me the accurateſt account I have met with concerning hin, 
aſſures me, That he knew him familiarly,and had che curioſity 
to keep in his company for 24 hours together to watch him, 
and not onely obſerv'd that he eat nothing in that cime, (are 
Srones (or fragments of them) of a pretty bigneſfſe, but thi 
his grofle Excrement conſiſted chiefly of a Sandy Subſtance, 
aS if the devoured Stones had been 1a his body diſſolvedand 
crumbled into Sand, But let vs not omit, that to the ſecond 
Epiſtle above mentioned, Sexxcrtus addes this RefleRion, not 
impertinent to our purpoſe: Cauſam (lies he) hujus vorui: 
zatis,etiam is cadavere, invenire proculdublo erit difficillimun 
Poſſet quidem adillud,quod in cadavere Lazari vitrivoracin 
ſervavit Columbus, quidam confugere; & ſtatuere quartamil 
lam nervorum conjugationem, que guſts gratia in hominibu1 
natura produtta eſt; nt, ad Palatum, neg, ad Linguam periti- 
dere. Yerum hoc mods ſaltem guitus abolitt cauſa reddertin, 
nn 


that the DoRor ſent him back a Lerter of the Miniſter oft 
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| andem V2 cauſe darttur , cur res tam miras aſiumere fine 
| po lent often, ims concoquere potwerite Due proce' dabis 


in jhewyyers &f peculiari conflitutione ventriculi et inteſti- 
| pramquerenda efiet: que tamen oculss inveſtigari non poteſt, 
ed ſaltem ex effefiu pattt, And indeed this memorable ſtory 
ſeems to argue, not onely what we havealready altedged ir ro 
prove, bur alſo that a Menſtruum not ſo corrofive as to fret 
the Body, may diſſolve Stones, Metals, and other compatt 
| Subſtances» And fince one Liquor, prepar'd by Nature 0n- 
ly, could in this Man's Stomach diſſolve that great variety of 
| Bodies above enumerated, why ſhould it be thought that che 
Alkabeſt, or ſome other Menſtruum wherein Nature is skil 
fully affiſted, 2nd to the utmoſt heightned by Art, ſhould noc 
beable to diſſolve Concretes of very differing Textures. For 
| though Chymiſts muſt acknowledge that (ach common Men- 
« & firoums as will diſlolve one Body,will not oftentimes meddle 
{ withanothers as Aqua forts will diflolve Silver, and nor 
{ Gold, and if by Sal Armoniack you turn it into Aqua Regis, 
| itmill indeed diſſolve Gold, bur then ic will not Silver: Yet 
fince that may be ſuppoled to proceed rather from our want 
ot skill to prepare the moſt potent Menſtruum,than from the 
impoſſibility of one Meaſtruum's diflolving great variety of 
Bodies; why may not Nature and Arr aflorda Menſtruum, 
whoſe variety of Parts and Figures, and, perhaps alſo, Mo- 
tion, may give it ingreſle into bodies of very differing Tex- 
tures? as in our former inſtance, though CAqua regal will 
dfſolve Gould, not Silver, and 4qus foxtzs Silver, but nor 
Gold; yet Quick+filyer will diſſolve both, and Copper, Tin, 
and Lead to boot. 

It I were not at preſent under ſome reſtraint, I might tell 
you. ſome things that you would, perhaps , think no weak 
Confirmations of the paſt Diſcourſe. Aud however, ſince I 
k 3 have 
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have obſerved it to be the main thing that Keeps, jadiciow 
Men from ſeeking, or ſo much as hoping for nobler Difg| 
vents,tl;at they are ſcarce to be per{waded there can be conk; 
Cerably piercing Menſirunms,that are not ſo-proportjonabh 
corroſive: I will hereacquant You with a Liquor, tharmy, 
] preſume,zfliſt you to undeceive ſome of them. We take the 
ordinary houſhold brown bread (Tlike that of Rye, but I hays 
The deſcription divers times uſed that of Whezt) and when it is cut into flice, 
of En and ſomewhat dried, we almoſt fill a Glaſs: Retort withit,and 
prepared from a . . G 
common bread, Placing ther in a Sand» Furnace, by degrees of Fire we dran 
abic ro dravtin. off what will be made to come over, without much difficy} 
cons flones ty» The Oy1,as uſelefſe to our purpoſe, being by a Tuna, 
minerals,&c, Ora Filter, ſevered from the reſt of the Liquor, we allo, by 
a gentle hear,free the Spirit from ſome of its Phlegm, which 
yer ſometimes we find no great neceſſity to do. And yetthis 
Spirit, which you will eafily believe is no ſuch Corroſives 
qua fortis, or other diſtill'd Liquors of Mineral Salts,wil 
work upon the hardeſt ſorts of Bodies, and perform thing 
that Chy miſts, counted of the judiciouſeſt, would not havews 
exped from the moſt tharp and corrofive Aenſtruums nowin 
uſe. For with this we have, ina ſhort time, and that in the cold 
drawn TinQures (which is done by the Solution of the fine 
parts of the Concrete)not only from crude Corals,& ſome 
the more open Minerals, but likewiſe from very hard Stones, 
ſuch as Blood- ſtone, and Grenates(even unpowder'd.) Nay,& 
though Rubies ſeem to be the hardeſt Bodies yet known, 
ſave Diamonds, {for I havelearned from thoſe that cut pre 
cious Srones, that they can grind other Gems with the pov- 
der of Rubi*s, but not theſe with any Powder, ſave their ow, 
and chit of Diamonds) yet have, even theſe afforded me it 
the coll, a not iznoble Tinture, And not to anticipite 


what 1 may elſewhere have occaſion to tell you ——— 
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the efficacy of this Menſiruum , which is the ſame that TI 
have intimated, without naming it, in the laſt and another 
of the former Eſſayes: TI ſhall now onely adde, That an ex- 
pert Chymiſt aſſures me he hath, bur tels me not how, 
done greater matters with ir, or the like; and that to ſatisfie 
my ſelf that theſe high Tiactures, proceeded not from the 
tanding or digeſtion of the Merſfruum (as we elſewhere ob- 


| faveconcerning ſome other Liquors) I-not onely tryed, 


thatfrom iome Minerals it will draw a much higher Tincure 
than from others, and trom ſome (carce any at all, but that 
it would, if kept by it lelt , tor many Moneths continue 


| Clearand limpid. What further uſe I have made , or think 
| others may mike of this odde Menſtruum, I muſt nor, as I 

| ſaidat preſent, exprefle; but returning ro what I was dif- 

| courfing concerning the cure of the Stone, annex, Thar be- 

| ſides what hath been objeRted againſt the poſſibility of make 

| inga Liquor, which without being highly Corrotive, can 


beable to work upon Stone; it may indeed be alſo alledged 
2gainſt the hopes we ſeem to countenance, that what hath 


| curedthe Stone In one Man's bladder, may be unable to coe 


thelike in anothers- But firſt , the rrath of that hath nor 


{ beenproved; and next, we. highly value thoſe Specificks 
| tht can remove Agues, Fluxes, and the like Diſeaſes, though 
| ſcarceany of them do alike ſucceed in all Patients , eſpeci- 
| ally ſoas co ſecure them , during their whole lives, from ever 


relopſing into the like Diſeaſe, and beſides all this, it will 
beno ſmall matter to find, that the Diſeaſe, in its own na- 


| ture, isnotincurable; and it would recompence Mens In- 
duſtry to be able to free, even a few Patients, from ſo pain- 
faland ſtubborn a Diſeaſe. Which I have rather than any 0# 


ther, choſen to inſiſt upon, becauſe ir is ſo generally believed 
not to be curable by 1nward Remedies in any Perſon what= 


But 


| ever, 


(8) 
Helmont's Ar- But Thave entertained You ſo long on this ſubje&, tha! 
| gone mult reſerve, for ſome other opportunity , what I hweto 
of God cenſure ſay to you concerning the Droplie, and ſome other Diſeaſe, 
commonly put into the Catalogue of che incurable ones, and 
therefore ſhall now onely tell you in general, Thar as on the 
one fide I think the Arguments which Helmont and other 
draw from the Providence of God, for the curableneſle of al 
Diſeaſes, are not very cogent, and ſomewhat irreverent, (fi 
God being not obliged any more to continue Life or Health 
to ſinful Man than to Beaſts that never . offended Him, nr 
ought humbly rochank him, if He hath, among his Cre 
tures, ditperſed Remedies for every Diſeaſe, but have 
right to accuſe him if He have not, ) ſoon the other ſide, 
am not much convinced by the grand Argument alledged i 
againſt Parace!ſus, and the Chymiſts , that hold all Diſexs MW 
ro be in their own Nature curable , namely, That thy WW | 
themſelves many of them, (no nor evea their very Maſt) W - 
lived not to the Age atrained by many Strangers co Chy- i | 
miſtry. | | 
For this, That many of them (not deftroyed by Wa, « | | 
The Argument Outward accidents) dyed young enough, and conſequently by | 
chat Parace!ſus Sickneſſe , © and that Parace!ſus himfelt out-lived not th | 
jpg 47 Year of his Age, isa much ſtronger Objedtion agiit IM | 
age avſered, the Men , than agataſt their Opinion , for ic infers indeed MW |, 
plauſibly, that they had not ſuch Remedies as chey boaſted IM = 
of (fince probably, had they had any ſuch, they wouldhar | 
cured themſelves withthem,) but concludes not that nofu | 
Remedies can be prepared by any other, And this younil | 
be the leſs apt to think irrational, if you conſider how mad MW + 
more learned, ſober,and experienced it is poſſible for may | 
a man £0 be, than Paraceiſus appears to have been: Fork MW | 
ſeems not by his Writings to bave been any great Logiia i {| 
ll 
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or Rezſoner; he manifeſtly deſpiſed many parts of Learaing 
ſetul to a Phyſician 3 he lived not many Years, and ſpent 
divers of thoſe few which he lived, in an unſecied and diſad- 
yantageous courſe of life 5 and yet this Paracelſmus attained 
rofomeſuch Remedies, as both in his own and atcer times, 
have made him a very conſiderable Perfon, in ſpight of all 
his indiſcretions and deficiencies, And among his other Re- 


| medies, his famous Laudanum did ſuch wonders, that 0pc- 


rinus himſelf, in that thort Account, which ſeems co be rather 


| zSaryr than a Narrative of his Life, hath this paſſage of it: 
| ne Laudano (ſaith be) ſuo (ita vocabat Pilulas inflar Muri- 
| om fercors, quas impart ſemper numevo, in extrema tantium 
| mirborum diff 1cultate tanquam ſacram Medicinam exhibebat) 
| jtagloriebatur, ut non dubitarit affir mare ejus ſolins uſu ſee 
| murtuis Vives reddere puſſe; idg, aliquoties dum apud ipſum 
| ful, re ipſa declaravit So ſignal a Teſtimony coming from 
| onewhom the Paracelſians call his fugitive Servant, hired 
{ by his Enemies to flander him under pretence of writir g 
| bis Life, deſerves not to be lighted: and though it ma- 
| nifeſtly contains an Hyperbole , yer Ido the lefle wonder 


atthe Hyperbole, by reafon of thoſe ſtrange things which your 


| Mother, and diveis other of Your Friends, can cell You, 
| they have ſeen performed in England by Helmont's Lan» 
| danwm Opiatum, (though much 1nteriour to. that of Para- 

celſus.) And Iremember, thar a Friend of Yours and mine, 


thatisa great Enemy to all kinds of Chymical Remedies, 
and was before alſo to Chymiſtry, tiaving begg'd of me alic- 


| tleBottle of it, which I had obtain'd trom a Friend of the 
| younger Helmonts, to whom he communicated the Prepara- 
| tlon,gave mea while after an account of ſuch Cures that had 


been performed, with chat ſmall quantity, upon almoſt dy- 


{ ing Perſons, as I think ir not diſcreet tor me, that was nor an 


I an 


The efficacy of 


(82) 
an Eye- witneſſe of them, to relate. AndI remember too, 
thac che ſame Friend of young Helmont's, being, at the per 
ſwaſion of one Woman whom he had cured of a dengeroy 
Conſumption, calPd ro another that was thought to beg. 
ing of an 4 /thma,came to adviſe with me whether he ſhoull 
medcle with lo deſperate a Patients telling me, Thar ſhe hi 
been many Years fick of that ſtubborn Diſeaſe, which, 
procefle of time, p3fſing into an 0rthopnea, had at laſt pu 
her, by want of ſleep (from which the violence of her ſich 
nefle had very long kept her) into a Feaver, and ſo deſperae 
2 condition, that it was ſcarce expected ſhe ſhould livetill the 
next morning. But I, repreſenting to him that her Cond: 
tion being avowedly deſperate, he might exerciſe his Char: 
ty without danger to his Reputation; and perſwading him tg 
try Helmont's Laudanum, together with the Spirit of Man; 
Blood (which we elſewhere teach you to prepare)he gave he 
that Night a Doſe of thoſe Remedies, which made her both 
{lzep and breath pretty freely; and a Week after, he coming 
to viſit me, told me, he had caſually met his Patient well and 
abroad in the Streets. Bat theſe are Trifles to the Cures 
which Helmozt relates to have been performed by our 1rjþ 


Helmon! in the Butler: for he tels us, That this Man, by ſlightly plunging 


alicele Scone, he had, into Almond- Milk or Oyl, imbued .ﬀ 
choſe Liquors with ſuch a ſanative Efficacy, thar a Spoonful 
of the former cured ( and that withour acquainting bim with 
what was given him) a Franciſcan Frier (a very famous 
Preacher) of a very dangerous Ery/zpelas in the Arme, inone 
hour; and one drop of the Jatter being applied in his preſence 
. to the head ofan old Laundrefle, that had been ſixteen yeas 
troubled with an intolerable Hemicrania, the Woman Wis 
preſently cured, andremained ſo ro his knowledge tor dr 
vers Years. Headdes almoſt as ſtrange a Cure done 5 
's 


(83) 
Night , ypon a Maid of his Wifes,by anointing the part affe- 
&ed with four drops of thar Oyl, He farther tels us, That 
the Maſter of the Glafſe- houſe at Antwerp, being troubledand: 
made unweildy with roo much Fat , begged ſomerelief of 
Butler; who , having given him a little tragmear of his lit- 


| tleStone , with order to lick ic nimbly with the tip of his 
| Tongue once every Morning, I ſaw, ſaith Helmont, within 


2 weeks, the compals of his Waſte leſſened by a ſpan, withoue 


| any prejudice to hishealth. And to theſe, Pyr. he addes ſome 

| other Narratives > which, though I confeſſe I know not well 

| howto believe, yet there are Circumſtances which keep me 

| fromdaring to reject them- Por firſt, as he well obſerves, 

| tharwhich was moſt ſtupendous in this Remedy, was but the 
| ſmalneſſe of the quantity. Next, a Gentleman in France, 
| being not long ſince reported to have a Fragment of this 
| Stone, and to havecured ſeyeral Perſons (and eſpecially one 
| very dignified j of inveterate Diſeaſes, by letting them lick 

| it; my Noble Friend Sir Kenelm Digby, then in France, was 
* ſolemnly requeſted from. hence co inquire into the truth of 
* thatReport, and anſwered, That he could not , oponexami- 
| pation, find it other than true. Beſides, Helmont not onely 
| relares theſe Cures aS an Eye- witnefſe of them, but tels us, 


how upon an occafton that he mentions, he once ſuſpeRed the 


| efficacy of the Oyl,and that, wichout expeRing thar it ſhould 


doe any thing, he anointed it on the right arm and the ancles 


- othis own Wife, who.had for ſome Moneths been torment- 


ed with great pains in the former, and very great tumors in 
the latter of thoſe parts, and that almoſt in a trice, motion 
was reſtored to her Arm, and all the xdema of her Legs and 
Feet vaniſhed , adding, That ar the time ot bis writing the _ 
lv'd healthtully, and had done fo fiace that recovery,during 
nineteen years. And this Story the, lopg after her Hus band's 

| 2 death 
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death , confirm'd to our ingenious Friend Dr. C. who ig4c 
quainted with her, 'and much extols her. Theſe Circay- 
ſtances may be aſſiſted by two more very conlicerable ones; 
the one is, That He/mont is the more to be credited in theſs 
Relations, becauſe mentioning Cures not. perform'd by hin. 
ſelf, but by anocher, and that by Remedies unknowa co hin, 
he ſeems by theſe narrations,out of loyalty to truth, toeclipſ 
his owa Reputation: and the other is, that ina memorz- 
rable Story, which we may elſewhere relate ro you (ir being 
not here proper to inſert ſo long a one): you'i find an eminent 
and ſtrange teſtimony given to Butler's Secrets, by our fp 
mous Countrey-man Dr. Higeins,whoſe Conteſſion you wil 
not doubt, if you conſider how rare a Phylician and Chymif 
he was, how f2miliarly he lived in the ſame Houſe wich gut- 
ter, and how ſtudiouſly ar laſt they endeavoured to take 
way each others Lite, | 

But whatever be to be thought, Pyr: of Helmont's Rely 
tion, we may well enough make this refletion on the othet 
things that have been delivered concerning formidable Dil, 
eaſes , Thar ſince the power of Nature and Skill may rex 
much farther than many diſtraſttul (nor to ſay lazy )men have 
imagin'd, it will not be charicable to rely too much upon the 
Prognoſticks, even of famous Writers , when they tellw, 
Thar (uch and ſuch Ditcaſes, or Patients in ſuch and ſuch cor 
ditions cannot poſſibly be cured: bur rather to follow the (0- 
ber counſel of Ce/ſus, oportet (faith he) abi aliquid nonn- 
ſpondet, non tanti putare Authorem quanti earum, & experin 
aliud atg, aliud, And this great Phylician's authority I there: 
tore make the moſt uſe of ia the enſuing Eflayes, becauſe hes 
accounted very judicious by the Lord Yerulam, and othet 
Writers that are unqueſtionadly ſo themſelves. | 
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ESSAY IV. 


- Preſenting ſome T bings relating to the 
|  Hygieinal part of Phyſick. 


ls ; 

"ll Hat the Dietetical part of Phyſick, Pyrophilus, may, 

& T as well as the others, be improved by Natural Phi- 

| loſophy, were not uneaſte co manifeſt, if my haſte 

+ & youldpermitit: Fortis known, that Drinks make a very Thar the know. 


, = . ledg of FermerL. 
| conſiderable part (ſometimes, perchance, amounting almoſt w_ 


» & totheone halt) of our Aliments, and moſt Drinks, as Wine, to make our 
« & Beer, Ale, Meas, &c, confiit of fermented Liquors, Now drinks wholfom 
{, & zonthe one fide the ignorance of the Doarine of Fermen- _— 
4 | tition, and of che wholſom way of both preſerving Liquors . 
«+ Þ zxdmaking them pleaſant, doth quelſtionleſs occaſion more 
e: & thanafew Diſeaſes, which in divers places may be obſerved 
5, & evidently to proceed from the unwholfom qualicy of either 
» & ill madeor ſophiſticated Drinks; ſo on the other fide, the di- 
- & fiin&knowledge of rhe true nature and particular Phanomens 
- & of Fermentation, wouldenable men to prepare a great-va- 
i =- of Drinks , not onely as harmeleſle, but as beneficial as 
- W& pleaſanc, | | 
s & How much preparation may do to corre& and me'jorate 
: | both hardand liquid Alimerits, is notably inſtanced by the 
| count that we receive from both the French and Engliſh 
| that inhabic the Barbados, St. Chriſtophers, and other C aribby 
| L 9 Iſlands 


Oe” Wy - Re 4s , 


(86) 
How much iw- T{]2nds, who ſolemnly inform us ( what is atteſted alſo 
bs pepa. Piſo, 20d other Learned Travellers that write of it.) th 
ration,cxempli- the Plant Mandioee. (whoſe prepar'd Root makes Caf 
_—_ «erg zn4 which we have alſo ſeen flouriſhing here in Europe) 
Caſavi our of Which the 1ndzaxs are ſo much beholden, is arank Poyſon, 
the poylonous And chough'l ſhall not too reſolutely affirm it co bea Pope 


Plant Mandioca ;- : 
ſon properly ſo called; yet in confirmation of its being ver 


noxious, I ſhall rell You , That having purpoſely enquire 


of a very inte}[igent Gentleman, who commanded an Arg 
of Europeans in America , what Experience he had ſec 
of the qualities of this Plant, he told me, That betwee 
thirty and fourty of his Souldiers, having on a time {whil 
they were unzcquzinted with the Countrey) eicher through 
ignorance or Curiofity, eaten of it unprepared, - it coſt mcf 
of them their Lives. And yet this pernicious Root, which 
ſome Herbariſts call Tacca , by the rude 1ndians ordering, 
| comes to afford them both almoſt all their Bread , and nd 
O44 unhang. (All part of their Drink. For this Root being grated, and 
ſome waycs of Carefully freed from its moiſture, by being included in Bags, 
—_— _ and very ſtrongly preſſed till all the Juice be {queezed out, 
cncRoot, It iS afterwards dryed inthe Sun, and ſo made into the Mel 
of which they make their Bread. And this very Root, 
though (as we ſaid) it be poyſonous, they cauſe their oldand 
| _ almoſt toothlefle Women, for the better breaking and mice 
- gk "ac rating it, to chew and ſpit out into Water. This Juice will 
41Palos pag- . 
29:30, 31, 32; 10 a tew hours, work and purge 1t ſelt of the poy ſonous quils 
| ty, affording them a Drink which they eſteem very wholſom, 
and at the Barbaps call Perino, and account it to be the likel 
in taſt co our Engliſh Beer, of any of thoſe many Drinksthit 
are uſed in that Ifland, 
This naſty way of preparing Drink , Pyrophiluw, Mmiy 
{ſeem ſtrange to You, as it did to me when [ fii( m__ 
' 
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bat beſides the conſenting relations both of French and Eng- 
iſh concerning it» it may be confirmed by the ſtrange aſler- 
tion of Gulielmus Piſo, in his new and curious Medicing Br as 
ſilienſs, where, having ſpoken of ſeveral of the Braſilian 


Ia Mu{covia it ſelf, notwithſtanding the unskilfulneſle of 


| thatrude People, OJcarizs informes us, That rhe Embofla- 
© (ors, to whom he was Secretary, were Preſented at one 
| time with two and twenty ſeveral forts of Drink. And at 2 
| Countrey-houſe here in £»g/and(where I was, by a very In- 
| genious Gentleman that is Maſter of it, preſented with divers 
{ care Drinks of his own mak ng, ) I was aſſured, that be had 
| lately, at one time in his houſe, at leaſt the former mentioned. 
{ number of various Drinks, and might eaſily bave had a grea- 
| ter, if he had pleaſed. 
| Andonthis occzſion, I am nat willingto pretermit what 5; making 
* ispraRtiſed in ſome of our LA mericen Plantations, as Iam in* Drink from 
| formed by the Practiſers chemfſelves, where, finding it ver 
| difficult to make good Maulrt of Maiz, or Indian Corn, (by 
| reaſon of hindrances not to be diſcourſed of in few words)they 
| drew very good Drink of it, by firſt bringing the Grain to 


Bread; in which operation, the Grain being both reduced 


| into ſmall parts, and already ſomewhat fermented, is diſpoſed 
{ tocommunicate eaſily its diſſoluble and Spirituous parts to 
| the Water it is boyled in. To which I ſhall adde, Thar I have 


tothink, that the Art of Malting may be much improved by 
gew and Skiltully contriv'd Furnaces, and 2 rational manage- 


Nor 


| Went of the G:aio, 


| Wines, he tels us, That they make Liquors of ſeveral Plants jy, de Mu; 
beſides the Root of Mand7oca , after the ſame naſty manner, /covie & de | 
14m fit (ſaith. he) ex Mandioca, Patata, Milio, T urcico, Ory- Dire, p.m. 23s. 
| £4, alis, que 4 wvetulis maſtucantur, maſticatag, multa cam 
| [divatxſpuuntur; his Liquor mox vaſgs reconditur, donec fer- 


| teat, faceſs, ejictat- 


fo 
P 


read, 


(88) 


' Nor are we alone defeQive in the knowledg of fermentins 
Drinks, bur-even- inthat of the Matcrials of which Drigy 


LGW oe He a Le 
| - lInthar vaſt Region of Chiza, which is enriched withG 
We it, —* fertil a Soil, and comprizeth {uch variety of Geographic 
Parallels, they make not(as Semedo informs us) their Wig 
of Grapes, bur of Barley; and. in the Northern parts, 
Rice, where they make it alfo of Apples: but in the Sqy. 
thern parts, of Rice onely; yet not of orcinary Rice, by 
of a certain. kind peculiar to them , which ſerves onelyty 
: BP make thts Liquor, being uſed in divers manners. And 
Hiſtory of cb/- the Wine there drank , even by the Vulgar, our Auth 
ua, pateteC 3+ oives us this Character: The Wine uſed by the commonpey 
ple, although it will make them drunk, is nor very ſtr 
or laſting 3 tis made at all times of the Year , but thebet 
onely in the Winter: it hath a colour very pleaſing to the 
fighc, nor is the ſmell leſle pleaſing to the Scent, or the avon 
thereot co the Taſt ; rake altogether, ir is a vehement occy 
fion that there never wants Drunkards &&c. And ot thels 
habitancs of the Kingdom of Fapan, I remember alſo, 7 
Linſchoten's rophilus, that Linſthotey, inhis deſcription of thoſe [{land, 
Vov2ges, Book rels us, That they driak Wine of Rice, wherewith they drink 
3.Ch 26. themlelves drunk, | 
PO We have herein England, at the Houſe of our experies 
Wine. 7 ced Mint-maſter, Dr. Gordon, taſted a Wine, which he mic 
of that ſort of Cherries which are commonly cal!'d Morel, 
that was, when we.drank of it, about a year and a halt old 
but it was ſomewhat ſower, and needed Sugar. And there 
fore I ſhal{ rather take notice to you of my having fince drunk 
'Wine made of the Juice of good, bur not of extraordinay 
Kentiſh Cherries, which, with the help of a Tantium & 
Sugar added in the Fermentation, kept fo well, that though 
| | 
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x ere above a Year old when I taſted it, Ifound it a ſtrong 
2nd pleaſant Wine, not inferiour c& many Wines that are of 
nohe us from foreia parts. Bur chis is nothing to what Cid 
isyerred upon his own experience, by a Learned Divine (to 
whoin you, Pjrophilies; and I, am related.) who affirms him- 
ſelfto have made out of ſome forr of wilde Apples and 
Pears, by bare Fermentation, ſuch Liquors, as though ac firſt | 
ſomewhat harſh, will not onely keep divers years; bur at 
the end of two or three, att2in (ach ſtrength, and ſo pleaſing-' 
ly pungent 2 raſte, that they may compareeven with choice 
out-landiſh Wines, aad excel| choſe chat are not of che very 
beſt ſorts of them. T4 
' Buttill we have in another Eſſay an opportunity of pre-'- 
ating you ſomething out ofthe Obſervations of Oleariae , 
thenewly mentioned Divine, and our own, concerning Fer- 
mented Liquors, we ſhall content our felyes to manifeſt our 
nant of curioſity about the materials of which Drinks may 
be prepared, by this, That the Drinks of one whole Coun- 
try are oftentimes unknown to the Inhabitants of another - 
That the Wine made of Rice, which we lately mentioned to 
be of frequent uſe in 'the Kingdoms of China and Fapan , is 
of little ornone in Europe, I need not prove to you, I have 
been in divers places where Beer and Ale, which are here the 
common Drinks, are greater rarities than the medicated Li- 
in Apothecaries Shops. In divers parts of 


Muſcovie, and ſome other Northern Regions, the common 


Drink is Hydromel, made of Water fermented with Honey; Of Hytonc!, 


And- indeed, if a due proportion betwixt thoſe two be ob- 
ſerved, and the Fermentation be skilfully ordered, there may 
be that way, as experience hath aſſured us,prepared ſach a Li- 
quor, both for clearneſs, ſtrength, and wholſomeneſs, as few 
tht haye not taſted ſuch aone, would readily believe, -4 

| m & 


excellent- 
ers, 
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The French and Eogliſh Inhsbirants ofthe Canibal ſug; 
make, by Fermentation, a Wine of the dregs colleed in 
the boiling of Sugar. A liketo which Piſotels us, The 
they make in Braſil, and commonly call Garapa, whih 
though made by the mixture of Water, the inhabitants a 
very greedy of; and when it 1s old, find it ſtrong enough 


 makethem Drunk. And how allo in theſe colder County; 


Aib. 4. £2Þ. 6. 


Of other Bra- 
$lian and Pats 
bada Wines, 


a g00d Wine may be made of only Sugar and Water, wemy 
elſewhere have occaſion to teach you. 
And in Br«fil they likewiſe, as the ſame Author inforny 
us, makea Wine ( unknown to moſt other Regions of th 
World ) of the Fruit of Acajs, which yet, upon his exper. 
ence, he much commendcs; relling us , Thar it is ſtraqp 
enough to inebriate, and may, he doubts not, be kept good 
many Years; and that though it be aftringent, yet both 


himſelf and others he found it diuretical, 


In the Barbada's they have many Drinks unknown to us; 
ſuch as are Perino, the Piantine drink, Grippo, Punch, ad 
the rare Wine of Pines, by ſome commended more than the 
Poets do their Vearz ſome of which we therefore make 
not , becauſe the Vegetables whereof they are produced, 
grow not in. theſe colder Climates, But others alſo thy 
have, which we have not, though they are made 0 
Plants to be met with in our Soil z as for inſtance, thedrit 
they call Hobbie, made of Potato's termented with Waite, 
which, being fic to drink ina very few days,and eaſie to mak 
as ſtrong almoſt as the m3ker plealerh, would be of excellent 
uſe, ifit were but as wholeſome as it is accounted ple 
ſlant, 

In the Tarkiſb Dominions,where Wine, properly ſo called, 
is forbidden by Mhomer's Law, the Jews and Chriſtin 
keep in their Taverns, a YVinous Liquor made of __ 

i 
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edfRaiſons , after a m3nner, which (when we ſhall elſewherE 


acquaint you with it.} you will eafily diſcera to be capable of 
much improvement from the knowledge of Fermentation « w, 


The way to 


ke Wine of 


And indeed by the bare fermenting of Raifons and Water , Raifons. 


in 2 due proportion , without the helpe of Barme, Leaven, 
Tartar, or other additament co ſer them a working, we have 
divers times, in a few dayes, prepared a good Vinous Liquor 
which haviog for cryals ſake diſtilled , 1c afforded us greater 
ſtore than we expected, of inflammiable Spiric, like that of 0- 
ther Wine. , 

But [ have ſometimes wondred that Men had no more 
curiolity co try what Drinkes may be made of the Juices ob- 
czinable, by wounding or curcing off the parts ot ſeverall 
Trees,and ſome other Vegetables: For that in the Eaſt 1#- 
dies, their Sure is made of the Liquor dropping from their 


OfWines f:ony 
th: dropping oc 


wounded Coco Trees, we havenot long fince out of Linſcoren weeping of 


informed you. And ſober Eye witneſles have aſſured us, That 
is thoſe Countries chey have but too ofcen ſeen the Sea-men 
drunk, by che uſe of Liquors weeping out of the Inciſions bf 
wounded Vegetables, and afterwards fermented. 

And that even in Exrope,the Alimentall Liquor,drawne by 
Trees from the Earth , may receive great alterations from 
them before it be quite aſſimulated by them, may be gather- 
ed trom the practice of the Calabrians 2nd 4pulians ; who, 


| betwixt March and November , do by Incifions obtaine from 


the common Ath cree,and the 077% ({ which many Botaniſts 
would bave to be but a wild Aſh) a ſweet Juice, ſo like ro 


the Manna, adhering in that Seaſon to-the Leaves ofthoſle - 


kind of Trees, that the Natives call it in their Language, 
Mannadel corpo, or Trunk manna; and leſt we ſhould think 
they draw all this ſweetneſs from che Soil of th:t particular 


Learned 


| part of ioly where they grow , you may be ſatisfied by the 
m2 


wounded Vee , 
getabl:s, 
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Learned Chryſoſtomws Yagnenus, in his Treatice De Many 
that it is to be met with in ſeveral other places. And hea 
Thar in the Dukedomeof Milane, where he profefſeth Phy. 
fick, there is no other Manna uſed than that which is {a 
ſpeaks) Yel 2 trunco expreſium ( wh'ch he ſomewhere alk 
' De Mania —IMannaTruncinum ) aut in rams ftirtatim concretum; andthy 
eap. 18, yet it is ſafely and proſperouſly uſed. | 
Thad communicated ro me, as ararity , a ſecret cf th 
. ++————gg King of Polands , which is ſaid to do wonders in many Di. 
wrees, ealcs, and conſiſts only in the uſe of the Liquor which dray 
about the begining of the Spring, from the bar'd and wound 
ed Roots of the -Walnut-tree: but becauſe I have notye 
made tryal of it my (elf, I (hall paſs cn to obſerve toyay, 
that in ſome Northern Countries, and even in ſome parts f 
; England bordring upon Scotland, the almoſt infipid Liqua 
_ thr weepsin March, or the begining of CApril, out 
the tranſverſly wounded Branches ( not Trunks ) of the 
Birch- tree, is wont to be uſed by Perſons of Quality asa py 
The Uſe of the ſervative from the Stone ; againſt which cruel Diſeaſe, Ae- 
tears of Birch wont highly extols a Drink made of this Liquor and ſemey 
| hog oomnrbag dauci and Beccabunga, and | think not withenr cauſe, Far 
nes) for the Not.,to mention all the commendarions that have been g- 
ones ven me of it by ſome thar uſe it, I have ſeen ſ#ch ſtrange t& 
leife, frequently given among others, to a Kins-man of mine, 
to whom hardly any other Remedy ( though he tryed aſcae 
imaginable variety ) was able to give eaſe (/and in whoſe di 
ſeed Bladder, after another Dileate ang killed him,a Stone 
of many Ounces was found ) hat I uſuzlly every Spring take 
care to provide a quantity of this Water, with which alone, 
without the other Ingredients mentioned by Helmont , ny 
Kins- man uſed to be relieved as long as he could keeptt, 
- which you may do the looger, by pouring upon the topo! 
| To , 
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perhaps alſo by Diſtillation: By which ( laſt named ) way, I 


know an Ingenious Man that is wont to preſerve it for his, 
own uſe,and ſayes, be findes it not thereby impaired in vertue, Liquors. 


Bat-the moſt effeual way that ever I yet praiſed, Pyrophi- 
lw, to preſerve both this and other Liquors and Juices, is 
dextrouſly and ſ»ficiextly ro impregnate them with Fume 
of Sulphur , which muſt be at civers 2nd ofren times 2s it 
mere, incorporated with the Liquor by the due agitation; the 
manuzl Operation belonging to this Experiment, I may here. 
fter have occafion to diſcribe more fully, together with the 
particular Effects of it in ſeverall Bodies, And theretore ic 
may here ſuffice to tell you, that if you przRiſe it carefully, 
youwill, perbaps , think your ſelf obliged co thank me for 
the diſcovery of it , thougha heedful Reader may finde ir ,; 
not obſcurely, hinted in He/mont's Writings. 


Imight here annex the great commendation which I have Th- Uſe of 
theſe tears of 


found given to this Birch water, by eminent Writers,2gaioſt x;..4, ; hoc 

the hot diſtempers of the Liver, and divers other affeRions, diſtempers of 
the Liver and 

hot Cararrhs, 


aadeſpecially how Freitagizs commends it very much to di- 


ir 2 quantity of Sallet Oy] , to defend it fromthe Air; and 


he wayes to 
reſerve theſe 


ate Wine with: and aides; Hec eff dulcacida & grati ſaports, ln confilio Me- 
ſtim ſeaat viſcerum & ſanguins fe er voremit emperai,obſtruttio. dicinali ia Ca- 


tarrho calide pro 


us reſerat, calculum pellit. Princice quod, 


But I ſuppoſe you will think it high time for meto proceed 
to another ſubje& ; and jndeed Tſhould not have ſpent ſo 
much time in diſcourſing of Drinks,. bur that I am apr to 


think, that if there were greater variety of them made, and * 


ll they were more skilfully ordered, they migh, by refreſh- 
log the Spirits ,- and inſenſibly altering the maſs of Blood, 


| prevent and cure { without weakning or much troubling the 


Patient ) almoſt as many Diſeaſes as the uſe of our common, 
wybolſome and ſopbiſticated Wines is wont to produce, 
| m 3 For 


"} 
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For in Fermentation, the Sulphureovs ( as Chymiſty 
them the Active, and the Spitituous parts of the Veget 
are much better looſened, and more intirely ſeparated frgh 
the grofſer and cloging 'parts, in moſt Mixts, than theyy 
by the vulgar ways of Diſtillation, wherein the Concrete 
not opened by previous Fermentation. And theſe nobly 
parts being incorporated with our Aliments, are with they 
received freely, and without reſiſtance carryed into the My 

The Uſeof of the Blood, and therewith, by circulation, conveyely 

\—— once WW the whole Body where their Operation is requifite, Ay 

of the ſeedro I remember, that diſcourling one day with an eminenj 

the liquor. Jezrned and experienced Phyfician, of the Antinephriti 
virtue of our common wilde Carret-ſeed, fermented in (mi 
Ale; he ſmilingly told me, that he found its efficacy butty 
'greatz For having preſcrib'd it to ſome of his rich Patieq 
wao were wont frequently to have recourſe to him in thi 
Nephritical diſtempers,after the uſe of this drink for a prey 
while, he ſeldome heard of them any more. And for you 
encouragement, Pyrophils , to make tryals of this natu 
we will adde, That though the Seed it ſelf be not over ml 
taſted, yet being fermented in a due proportion with thel; 
quor ( we uſed an Ounce and half of the Seed, to a Gallond 
the Ale) the Drink compoſed of both taſted pleaſantly, 1 
moſt like Lemmon: beer. : 

And that you may the leſs wonder at the efficacy of tr: 
mented Liquors, it is worth conſidering, what virtue isaldi 

" bed to the bare decoction of that Herb, which the Fren 
Of The or Te, and we call The, or Te , which is much magnified here; 
2s far as my little experience in my ſelf, and others ( of wiid 
more hereafter ) reaches, not altogether without cauſe: bit 
among the Chineſes and the Faponians, it is the commit 
Drink of Perſons of Quality, by whomitr is ſo highly _ 
th i 
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that the experienced 7»/pz 


x the Natives call it ) is not unfrequently ſold for one hun- 
dred pounds of Silver z which is nor to be wondered at, if 
they juſtly aſcribero ir, char in thoſe Countries Men are not 
ſabje& to the Stone , or the Gout, and if but one half of 
the Virtues he there atcributes to it, be for the moſt part to 
befound in it. | 

Imight, when I told you of the variety of Materials not 
uſed among us, have added one ſtrange Drink, which a Chy- 
;orgion, that a while fince lived at inthe Eaſt 
Juies, told me, he ſaw much uſed thereabours: They .make 
it ofthe raw Fleſh of Goats, Capons, and the like, which 
together with Rice and aroloſſos ( or black courſe Sugar ) 
they put into a quantity of Water and diſtil] it in an Alim- 


bick till the Liquor be ſtronger than Brandy ( as they call 


common weak Spiric of Wine,or of Lees of Vinous Liquors). 
And this Rack ( as the extravagant Liquor is called ) is often- 
dak in hot weather , and found very comfortable: thoſe 
that uſe it, priziog it much, as ſuppoſing it draws a nutritive: 
andcheriſhing vertue from the Fleih:, as indeed, if any 
quantity of the nobler parts of that, do concur to the conſti- 
tuting of the Liquor , it may probably be, at leaſt ro divers 
Bodies, very wholeſome in that Country, where they finde 
ſtrong Drinks neceſſary to recruit their Spirits, exhauſted by 
the exceſſive heat of the Climate, As I remember, the ex- 


perienced Bontim in his Medicina Indorwm, tells us, That the Diatozo 5; 


Merchants travelling through the ſcorching Deſerts of Ara- 
bia,Perſea, or Turkey, fide it beſt to quench their thirſt by a 
daught of the Spirit of wine, orelle of the ſtrongeſt Perſian 
or Spaniſh Wine, : T 
And of the great. uſe, if not neceſlity of eicher Brandy , 


Or. mates, 


4, in the new Edition of his Ob- z,, 
ſervations, tells us, That one pound of the Japonical 7'chza cap.u 


| 296) 
'or ſuch other ſtrong and Spirituous Drinks in the hot Cling 
of the 7»dies,divers intelligent Perſons of our own Count 
have, upon their own experience. ſufficiently ſatisfied us; 
Nor, Pyrophilzs, is Natural Philoſophy able only twig 
prove our Drciaks, but thereſt of our Aliments alſo: I 
not to mention, that Experience hath aſſured us, that by gli, 
tully contriv'd Ovens ( wherein the hear playes every 
about the Bread , without yet ſuffering any of the ſmozky 
eſe of ſteams of the Fire ro come at it, and wherein what degree 
—_—_ Phil*- heat you pleaſe may be continu'd from firſt ro laſt ) betx 
oraie Mzars, Bread may be bak'd, than in our common Ovens, whereth 
Bread reſts upon the Hearth, and the heat is continually, 
caying. Not to mention this, I ſay, Phyſiology can enable 
to confer a very grateful caſte on very many of the thingsy 
eat, barely by a skilfull and moderate untying and exctiy 
the formerly clogg'd Spirits, and other ſapid parts containe 
in them, Ir can teach us to make better Bread chanis con- 
monly eaten:And by diſcovering to us a better Art of Cod 
ry, than Apitizs and his ſucceſſors have left us , and by 
ſtituring innocently ſapid things , inſtead of thoſe unwho 
ſome onss, their deliciouſneſſe endearesto Men ; It cantead 
us to gratifie Mens Palates, without offending their bealths; 
and in preſerving of freſh Meats, Fruits, 8&c. beyound thei 
wonred ſeaſons of duration, the Naturalliſts skill may perform 
much more then you will readily believe. 
And yet to incline you not to be too diffident in thispt: 
ticular,let me informe you, That much hath been already per 
formed, as to the preſervation of Aliments, even by thoſe 
that have not troubled themſelves to make Philoſophicale 
quiries after the Cauſes and Remedies of Patrefation in By 
. dies, but only have been taughr by obvious and daily Obſer 


vations, that the Air doth much contribute to the coungen 


| 
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af fome Bodies, and the excluſion of the Air tothe hindring 


afſared me ſowe while ſince, - 'Thar he had in his Countrey, 


din poland, exten Bisker that was yer. good, after it had been 
ki cried from Amſterdam to the Eaft-Tnadzes,and brought back 
«6-8 thence again (in which V oiage, berween two and three Years 


Jrewont to be ſpent.) And toconfirm my conjeure of the 
may of preſerving this Breed ſo. long, be told me, Thar che 
earious Merchant, whoſe it was, uſed no'other Art, than the 
towing his Bisket, well baked, in Casks exatly calked; and 
beſides, carefully lin'd with Tio, for the more perfeR exclu- 
fon of the Air. Addinz, That to the ſame end the Bi- 
ckets were ſo placed, as to leave as little room as poſſibly 
might bein the Cask, which alſo was not opened, but in caſe 
ofabſolute neceſſity, and then preſently and carefully cloſed 


aift, 
I may elſewhere tell you of an eminent Naturaliſt, a friend 
of yours and mine, that hath a ſtrange way of preſerving 
Fruits, whereby even Gool- berries have been kept for many 
Moneths, without the addition of Sugar, Salr, or other tan- 
gible Bodies; but all that I dare yet tell you, is, That heaſlures 
- me his Secrer conſiſts ina new and artificial way of keeping 
them from the Air. | T. y 
But it ſeems more difficult, as well as more uſeful, to be 
able to preſerve Meat long withour Salt; for tis ſufficiently 
known to Navigators, how frequently,in long Voyages, the 


freſh Meat, and the neceſſity of feeding conſtantly: upon none 
but ſtrongly powdred Fleth, or falted Fiſh; -. and therefore, 
he:s much to be commended that hath firſt deviſed the way 
to keep Fleſh ſweet, without the help of thoſe fretting Salcs 
 Manate wont to uſe to make it keep. This way is not un- 
| n known 
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Of preſerving 


Bisket from PU» 


it, - Tremember, the inquiſitive aad Learned: Mr. Borreel, .cceaRion. * 


Of preſerving 
*ruits., 


$curvy, and other Diſeaſes, are contrated by the want of. 
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Of preferving known to ſome ingenious Perſons in Londen. Oneofyhs 
| waſted moſt noted of whom ,, -upon my conjecuring howit may hy 
"na, © 0* performed, confeſſed-ro me, that I had hit upon the wayi 
veneral. But the moſt ſatisfaRory account I could get ofi 
'was from an Engliſh-man, chat lately praQiſed Phyfick in 
the Z4ſt- Indies, who, finding I was no Scranger-to whal 
asked him about, told me freely,that he had ſeen both Goats 
fleſh, and Hens, ſo well preſerved by this way, that chouph 
it were pur up inthe Ef- Indies a while before he came thence 
yetheeatofir, and found it good and wholſome betmee 
the Iſlands of Cope Ferd,(as the Seamen call chem Jand Exe- 
land; ſo that this Meat continued ſweet above {ix Moneths, 
notwithanding the hear ani cloſenefle of the Ship, theer 
ceflive Heat they met with in their paſſage under the Ling 
and conſequently throogh the Torrid Zone; and that the wy 
was onely this, That the Meat being well roaſted, andcuty 
Pieces, was carefully and conveniently ranged.ina very cloſe 
Caske, into which, afterwards, there was poured as qiug 
Batter melted, skimmed, and decanted from the grofſerad 
ranker parts, as would fill up all the Intervals left between 
the ſeveral pieces of fleſh, and ſwim about them all, al 
thereby keep out the Air from approaching them; and tha 
the Cask being exatly cloſed, was ſtowed up in a conven: 
ent place in the Ship, and kept unopened till the Meat waito 
be eaten, And it-muſt notbe omitted, that the Relata, 
and others that had the care of making Proviſion for the 
Voyape, were fain, in ftead of Butter made of Cows-Milk 
twhich Could not be bad where they rook ia'their Lading)to 
make-ufe of that made of Goars, or Ews- Milk, which is act 
(as the 7ndians make it)ſo!good, and to whole raiknefſehs 
aſcribed that which he had obſerved in ſome of the Meatbu- 
ried init,which he thought mighthave been preſerved 
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{ raw Fleſh it ſelf (for of the Keeping of roaſted, we have juſt 
| nowgiven you an Inſtance) with things that do not ſomuch 


| ſhews, that a Body, not corroſive like common Salt, may pre- 
| ſerve Fleſhy I have, for Trial ſake, kept an entice Puppy of 
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| him, or doing any thing towards the preſerving of him, ſave 


| ricof Wine (from whoſe Taſte, I preſume, Meat may beex- ;;\.... 
| fily freed by Water) and there ſeemed ſmall cauſe ro doubr, 


| Ukenotice of its lucceſs. For 1 remember, I have the ſame 
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andbetter taſted (for wholſom and Incorrapt he ſaid it was) in 
our Evropean Butter, whoſe power to preſerve Meat buried 
init, afrer due Cotton, hath been confirmed to me upon their 
own obſervation, by an expericnc'd Officer of the Engliſh 
Fleet, that had the overſight of the Proviſions, and by others 
that had opportunity to obſerve 1c. | 
But how much che Naturaliſt's skill may advance the Die- 
retical part of Phyfick, by enabling men to make Aliments 
much laſtinger than nzcurally chey are, I muſt not here la- 
hour to convince you by other Inſtances,that I may nor anti- 
cipate what we have elſewhere to acquaint you with, from 
other Mens Experiments, and our own, about the conſerva- 
tion of Bodies. Onely I ſh311 ac preſent tell Yoga in general, 
That I hope there will be wayes found our to preſerve even 


Of preſerving 
Ca mcats. 


fret it, nor give it ſo corroſive a quality, when eaten, as our 
common Salt doth- For not to mention whar ſeveral curious 
Perſons have praQtiſed, of ſalting Neats- Tongues with Salt- gating Nears 


petre, which though done onely to make them Jook red, rnd with 
ait- . 


apretty bigneſſe, untainted for many Weeks, (andthat in the 
midſt of Sommer)and that without flaying, drying (by Fire, 
or otherwiſe) or ſo much as exenterating him, or cleanſing 


the keeping him immerſed in a well Ropt Veſlel, uader Spi- Mt. vreeroing 


that the onely thing that hindred me from keeping him much 
longer, was the want of time to purſue the Experiment, and 


na 2 | way 
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way kept a ſoft ſubſtance, raken raw from an Oxe or Con, 
for many Moneths (if I miſtake not,cighteen or twenty) a 
found no putrefaRion or ill (ceat in the immerſed ſubſtance 
which, for ought 1 know, might have been preierved diver 
Years together the ſame way, or at leaſt, by an ea(te improys 
ment of this method, of which, as I lately intimared, I intend 
You hereztfter an account. 
Of conſerving And I ſhall further adde on this occaſion , Thar if were 
by S0g2r> 20 fect upon Sugar, Which is (atleaſt in theſe Weltern Regt 


making Sugar 


ef ocher Cun- ONS) but an almoſt recent diſcovery, and conlider how may 
ereres b:lides Bodiesare withir, by Contectioners and others, not onel 


the Cainc, 


preſerved, bur rendred exceeding grateful to the Taſtey tha 


fingle Inſtance may ſuffice to make us think it probable, thi 
Expedients yet unthought of, may, by an inſight into Ne 
ture, be found our, for the preſervation of Bodies z eſpecs 
ally, if our ingenious Friend Mr. 7, would ſhew us, hoy 
our of divers other Concretes, beſides the Sugar. Cane, 1 
Subſtance not-unlike Sugar (though of differeac Taſte, x 
cording to the nature of the Vegetable, that atiords it) my, 
by a peculiar iaduitry, be prepared: which, that you may ac 


* Liaſchetea*s Voyage, chap. 5 6,— 
V/hen they defire'ro haye no Corus, or fruit 
th:r:of (namely, of the Palm trees,) chey 
' cut the Bictſoms of the Cocyus away,and bind 
a reund Pot , ' with a narrow mouth (by 
them called Calao) faſt ro the Tree, and 
then ſtop the ſame cloſe round about with 
por-earch, .fo that neither Wind nor Air 
can enter itt, or cone forrh; and in thar 
fort, the Pot, in:fhorr- ſpace, is'fri ef Was 
fer, which they call Sura, and ls ver y pies 
fant Dcink, like ſweet Whey, an@ ſomewha 
' better, " 


think unfeazable , ler me imentionty 
You (tor perhaps he hath not yet taker 
noticeof it) what even Indians have 
done of this nature. And fiſt, letme 
inform You of what we are told by 
Linſchoten * concerning that Drink, 
which in the Zaft- Indzes they call Swi, 
and:made of the Liquor dropping tron 
the Bloſfloms, that they cut away fron 
the 1»4ian Palme Free; which bearsitt 


Coco. Nut, For this Sera, he tels us, That amongſt othet 


things, they make Sugar. (which is called Zagra) which i 


made 
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made by boiling that Liquor, and ſetting itin the Sun where 
it congeles to SUgr. 

And though I muſt not conceal from you, that our Au- 
thor addes,that it is not much eſteemed by reaſon of its brown 
colour, and for that (to uſe his words) they have ſo great 
quantity and abundance of white Sugar throughout all 124ia, 
yet the latter reaſon, of the cheapneſſe of Fagra, ſeems to be 
the priacipal, For probably, if other Sugars were ſcarce,the 


| melioration of this would be attempted; and tis very like- 
| ty, Thatif askilful Naturalift had the ordering of that (weet 


Juice, of which the 1ndjans make their Fagre, he mignt very 
well make ot it a Sugar of no ſmall uſez and ſuch a Sugar 
would be very convenient in many caſes, and to many Per- 
ſons, for its being different from the common Sugar, though 


E i ſhould nor be better, GarciHaſius 3lfo (a much applauded 4pud 7ob. de 
| Writer conceroiag the Weit- 1ndzes) treating of the Fruits of © 
| 2Prruvian Tree, called by ſame Molle, and by others Xulls, © 
| Conficiunt ((aithr he) ex eopotum confricando blande inter ma- 
| #wincAquacaliaa, donec dulcor omni drfricetur. Percolans 
| hancAgquam ſervanth, ates tres quatuorve, donec ſubſideats 
| pouseſt limpid:ſſimus, &C. Aqua teadem cotta convertitur in 
| optimum mel, And of the ſame Plant Petrms de Cieca hath 
| thisconfirming Pafſoge: Ex hujus fruttu cum Aqua decotts, 
| procoifure modo fit aut vinum ſive potio admodum bona, aut a- , 


ctum, aut mel, And that there is a great affinity betwixc ſuch 
Vegetable Honeys and Sugar, eſpecially if the juices be or- 


| ered with a deſign of turning them rather into Sugar than 
| Honey, You may eaſily gather from the next and more me- 
{ morable inſtance which we are to mention, and which is af- 


torded us by the diligeat Deſcriber of the Braſ#lian Plants, 


| Fhotreating of the Caraguata, or Erva. Baboſa (or as ſome 


would have it, . Herbs innominata caule portalace; hath theſe 
TEEvT | words 


(102) 


words to ofr preſent purpoſe: Poyrro (ſaith he) radendy 
wacula petroſa ſtolones, emanat tx conc avitate iiquor quiduy 
tant; copia ut ex una ſolummodo plants (mirabile ditiy) ip 
terding 50 ant plures arobe eff luant, 2 quo liquore fit viny, 
acetum, mel, & {-ccharum: liquor quippe perdulcs coqueny 
vedaitur multo ſuavuior & ſpiſttor, its ut tandem in ſacchunmn 
congeleſcats | 


- Since the writing of theſe laſt Lines, being viſited by a 
ancient Yirtuoſo, Governour to a conliderable Colony inthe 
Northern £4 merice, and inquiring of him,among other py. 
ticularities touching his Countrey, ſomething in relationt 
' the thoughts I had abour.the making of ſeveral kinds « 

Sugar, he aflured me, upon his own Experience, that thei 
in ſome parts of New England, a kind of Tree, ſo likeou 
Walinut-trees, thar it is there ſo called; whoſe. juice, thi 
weeps out of its. Incifion, &c, if it be permitted ſlowly t 
exhale away the ſuperfluous moiſture, doth congeal into; 
ſweet and (accharine ſubſtance: and the like was confirmel 
to me, upon his own knowledge, by the Agent of the grex 
and populous Colony of the Haſathuſets. And very lately 
demanding of a very eminent and skilful Planter , why, I: 
ving ina part of America, too cold to bear Sugar- Canes, bt 
did not try to make Sugar of that very ſweet Liquor, whid 
the Stalks of cHaiz, by many called 1ndien- W hear, affords 
whea their juice is expreſſed ? he promiſed me he would mike 
Trial ot it: Adding, . That he ſhould do it very hopetoll, 
becauſe that though he had gever been ſolicitous to bringtls 
Juice into a Saccharine form, yet having ſeveral times, id 
Trial ſake, boy1'd it up to a Syrup,and employed it to ſweet 
en Tarts,2nd other Things,the-Gueſts could not perceivetbi 
they were otherwiſe {weetned than with Sugar. _ » 
urt 
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ut bis in menſe facto exceſſu in ciboey potu , are ſequenti, licet 


| (103). - 
farhet added, That both be 2nd others had, in News Fng- 
lead, made ſuch a Syrup with the Juice of Water- Me- 


the wbholſomneſſe and taſtsof the Alimeats, or to keep them our new wayes 


| long nacorrupted, that the Naturaliſt may contribute to the to inveſtigace 


xv3tion of Man's health; for from the ingenious At- —— 


cemprs of Sanforins, in his Medicina Statica, we may be brity of Ali- 
invited to hope, that there may be wayes, as yetuathoughe _— —_ 
of to ioveſtigate the wholſomneſle or inſalubrity of Ali. Siugoim his 
ments: 2s be, by the weight of Bodies, after having fed on Medicine-Statis 
ſuch 20d ſach Meats, fiads that Swines fleſh,, Melons, and ©* : 
ſome other things that he names (ia the third Setion) do 

much hinder inſenfible Perſpiration , and conſequently are 

wybolſome; though, as I rake it, ic were not amiſle, that 


| before ſuch Obſervations be framed into general and eſtabli- 


hbedAphoriſmes,they were carefully made in bodies of differ- 
ing Ages,Sexes,and Complexions, and with variety of Cir- 


' cumftances. But then again, preſuming theſe Maximes to 


be judiciouſly framed, the ſame Statica Medicings makes it 


' hopeful, that there may be un-thought of Methods fougd, 


whereby, by wayes different from thoſe formerly uſed by 
Phyſicians , a Man may be much affiſted in the whole man- 
ner of orderiog himſelf, ſo as to preſerve Health , andro- 
foreſee ad prevent the approach of many Diſtempers. And- 


| perhaps by ſuch un- choughe of wayes, divers Paradoxes of 


concernment co Man's health-may be made our,as the diligent 


ianferixs to thatObſervation propoſedin theſe words, Semel  _ 
Seft.3, Aph.96s 


ſenſibiliter non evacuet, minus ſolito perpendit annexus (in the 


| following Aphoriſme)adderh this important Corollary: Y7- 
| Exaniform care beneficio illorum qui ſemel wel bis in menſe 


excedunt: 


(104) 


The difference Excedant:txpultrix enim a copia irritata excitat tantum py 


in Tranſpirati- yatus, quaninm ſine ſtatic nemo crederet, And indeed fy. 


on b.twixtthz rerience hath informed us,that the promoting or [uPprefling 


nad of inſenſible Tranſpiration, by which, in 2 day, the Body 
ater _—_ may diſcharge it (elt of four or five pounds of Excremeniz, 
feb” ous Matter, hath a much greater power to advantage or pi 
| Body, judice Health, than is wont to be taken notice of; fo thatye 


ſee that the Staricks, which,though long known, were though 


uſelefle ro Phyſick, may afford ſeveral important Dire&ion 
in reference to the preſervation of M:n's health; to whid 
there are likewiſe other. wayes whereby the Naturaliſt miy 
- Contribute, For he may alſo deviſe Means , whereby y 
jadge of the Qualities of Aliments, eſpecially Drinks iathei 
reſpecive kinds, and likewiſe of the Temperatureof the 
Air in this or that place afſigned: we ſhall, in one of thefol 
lowing Efſayes, deſcribe to You a ſmall flight Inſtrument 
the help of which, one that is acquainted with this or abt 


particular ſort of Wine, may give a neer Gueſs whether ith! 
embaſed with Water or not. And whereas in moſt by 
Countries, where Water being the common Drink, tisd 
great concernment to Man's health to beable to make agout 
Difference in FE:ſtimate of the ſaluvrity of itz and whereas Phy ficians ar 
the weight ©: ont to think Water c ers p411b#us, the better and purerth 


Waters, : . : : ; 
| lighter it1s, this Inftrumear preſently manifeſts, without 


any trouble of weighing in Scales,, what among any Was 

propoſed 1s the heavieſt, and which the lighteſt, and whit 

Gifterence thereis of Gravity betwixt them. - And this diſps 

rity. may ſometimes be ſo Great , that I remember ſomed 

our Engl:th Navigators tell us, That -ovpon bringing home: 

fort of Water out of £Africa into England, they toundby 

. the common way of Ponderation, the African Water inth 
ſame bulk, to be about for Ounces in the pound lighter tha 

_ te 
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(105) EE 
the Engliſþ- And as the thickneſſe or lightneſſe of Waters 
may be thus preſently diſcerned by this Hyaroftatical way, ſo 
tispoſſible, by lome Chymical Experiments, eaſily enough 
ro diſcover ſome other Qualities, wherein Waters, chat are 


thoughtto be of the ſamenature, differ trom each other; as may diſcover 0 
ther qualities , 


we findchat very many Pump- waters will not beear Soip,as 
Rain-waters, and the generality of Spring- waters will do: 


| ſome Water will not dye Scarlet, or ſome other particu 
| ar Colour, becaule they are ſecretly imbued with ſome kind 
| offaline Subſtance, that hath an Operation itſhoold not have 


upon the Ingredients imployed by che Dyer. And I have 


ſometimes diſcovered a latent Sea-ſalrin Water, where others 


ſuſpeed no {uch matter, by pouring into it a ſolution of good 
Silver, made in Aqua fortzs. For as common Salt, as well as 
the ſpirit of it, wili precipitate the Meral our of ſuch a Solu« 
tion, in the forme of white Calx; ſo it ſeemed rational ro 
conceive, that in caſe the Warer I ſuſpeRed had been imbued 
nits paſſage chrough the Earch with a ſaline qualicy, chough 
not conſpicuous enough to be taken notice of by the Taſt, 
theſe Saline Corpulcles diffuſed.chrough the Water, would, 
though faintly, aR cheir parts upoa the diſſolved Silver; and 


cordingly I found, that upon the mixtures of ſuch Warers, 


andthe Meralline ſolution, there would immediately be pro» 
duceda kind of Whiteneſſe (from ſome parts of the Meral 
precipitated by the Salt: ) to avoid which, I have often been 


| fantouſe, in places where I met with ſuch Waters, either 


Rain-water, or that which is freed from ics common Salt, by 
aflow Diſtillation, - ; 

And as for the cemperature of the Air, which is acknow- 
ledged to be of exceeding great Conſequence, both as to 
health, and as to the prolongation of Life, and which is poſſi-: 
bly yet of greater moment ro both than moſt men imagine, 

oO the 


That the Na-the Skilful Naturaliſt's fagacity, if it were imployed tothy 


ruralſt way di- 
ſcaver the qua- 


lities of parti« 


cular Airs, 


(106) 


purpole,might probably find divers wayes of diſcoveringthy 
qualities, and conſequently rhe falubriry and unhealthfulneſy 
of the Air in particular places. For the diligent San#yiy 
(in the ſecond SeRion of bis Med7cina Statica) teacheth y 
how to eſtimate the healthtulneſle and inſalubricy of the Aj, 
by the weight of thoſe Mers bodies that live init. And hs 
fides this (nice) way, we ſee, that by the late invention 
Weather- Glaſſes, tis eaſteto difcerne which of two Neigh- 
bouring Houſe, and which of two rooms in the ſame houſe 
the colder. And I remember I have ſometimes bethought 
my ſelf of a ſlight way(co be mentioned in one of the folloy: 
ing Eſlayes) by the help of which it is nor hard to determine 
in which of two places propoſed, the Air is, c4teri pariby, 
the dryer or the moiſterz and to give alſo ſome Gueſle, both 
how much at the ſame time the Air of one place exceeds thi 
of the other, and how the temperature of the Air changethin 
the ſame place at ſeveral times, either of thoſe qualities, And 
that the differing operations of ſeveral Airs , upon certain 
ſorts of Fleſh hung in them, upon ſome fading colours, upon 
Bodies ſubje@ to gather Ruſt,or to be tarniſh'd, and in a word 
upon divers other ſubjefts, may be more conſtderabe , thi 
Mea ſeem yet to have taken notice of, I ſhall think ic ſuffic 
ent to have intimated in this place, being defirous to haſten 
to the follo'ving Eflay, (wherewith Iam to conclude, whit! 
have to offer to You concerning Phy 1ck) that I may haveths 
more time to employ on 1r, 
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- ESSAY V. 


Preſenting ſome Particulars wherein Natu- 


ral Philoſophy may be uſeful tothe T he- 
rapentical part of Phyſick. 


preſcribed to our ſelves (a little after the beginning Th: Incrodugti- 


1 Nd now, Pyrophilus, the method that we formerly 


of the firſt Eſſay) requires, that we conſidera while 
the Therapentical part of Phyfick, which is indeed that, whoſe 
improvement would be the moſt beneficial co Mankind; and 
therefore I cannot here forbear to with, That divers Learned 


| Phyſicians were more concerned, than they ſeem to be, to 

| advance the Curative part of their Profeſſion; without 
| which, threeat leaſt of the four others may prove indeed dz. 
| lightful and beneficial to the Phyſician, but will de of very 


little uſe to the Patient, whoſe relief is yet the principal end 
of Phylick, whereunto the Phyſiological, Pathological, and 


| Semeiotical parts of that Art ought to be referred, There 


was a While fince a witty Doftor , who being asked by an 
Acquaintance of mine (himſelf an eminent Phy fician, and 
whorelated this unto me) why he would not give ſuch a Pa- 
tient more Generous remedies, ſeeing he grew ſo much worſe 
uncer the uſe of thoſe common Laneguid ones, to which he had 
been confin'd, that he could not at the laſt bur dye with them 

| 0 2 Tr 
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in his Mouth? briszly anſwered , Zet him dyeif ht mill þ 
he dye, ſecundum artem. I hope there are very few of thy 
Man's temper, bur it were to be wiſhed, that there were fey. 
er Learned Men that think a Phyſician hath doneenough, 
when he hath Learnedly diſcourſed of the Seat and Natureg 
the Diſeaſe, toretold the Event of it, and methodically eq. 
ployed a company of ſafe, but languid Remedies, which he 
had often before tound almoſt as unable ro cure the Patien, 
as unlikely to k/] him, For by luch an unproficable wy o 
proceeding, to which fome l3zy or opinionated Praftiſer of 
Phyfick (1 fay ſome, for I mean not all) have, under pre 
' rence of its being ſafe, confined themſelves, they have rev 
dred their whole Prefeflion too obnouxious to the Cavils gf 
ſuch Empericks, as he that (as the Lord Yerulamreports) wi 
wont to ſay, Your European Phylicians are indeed Learnel 
Men, but they know not the particular Cures of Diſeaſe; 
and (unreverently enough) to compare our Phy ficians to Bj. 
ſhops, who had the Keys of binding and looſing, and nothing 
elſe. Which brings into my mind what Monſieur De 34 
ſac relates (inhis witty French Diſcourſe, of the Court) ofa 
Phy fician of Mzain,that he knew at Padua, who being cone 
tent with a poſſeſhon of his Science, and, as he ſaid, the By. 
Joyment of the Truth, did not onely not particularly enquire 
into the Cure of Diſeaſes, but boaſted, Thar he had killed: 
man with the faireſt Method in the World: E morto (faid ht) 
canonicamante, + con tutti gli ordini, And ſuch Scoffs and 
Stories are readily enough entertained by the m3jor-partof 
| Men, who ſend for Phyſicians, nor ſo much to know hit 
ailes them, as to be eaſed of ir, and had not rather be me 
thodically killed, than Empirically cured.. And it doth is 
deedalittle leflen even my eſteem of the great Hippocrates 
Skill, ro find mentioned in his Writings ſo many of his Pi 
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cients, of hom he concludes, that they dyed. AndT had 
much rather, that the Phyſician of any Friend of mine, thould 
keep his Patient by powerful Medicines from dying,than cell 
me punRually when he ſhall dye, or ſhew me ia the opened 
Carkaſs why it may be ſuppoſed he lived no longer, Bur, 
pyrophilus, my Concern for Mankind, and for the reputation 
of many excellent Phyſicians, whoſe Profeſſion ſufters much 


| by the want of either Induſtry or Charity,in ſuch as we have 


been ſpeaking of, hath diverted me longer than I thought, 
{rom'relling You, That I ſuppoſe it will be nor very difficule 


| toperiwade You, that this ſo uſeful! Therapentical part of Phy- 


fick is alſo capable of being much improved by a knowing 


| Naturaliſt, eſpecially if he be an intelligent and expert Chy- 
miſt, as in this Eſfay we will ſuppoſe him, | 


CONES et 


CHAP. L 


Ome Paracelfan would, perhaps, ſeth forth, how much Thar the nacu- 


. - - inoe Faliſt may in- 
more eafie to be taken Chymically-prepared Medicines 5. ind. 


| xrewontto be, than thoſe loathfome and clogging Galenical Chymicallypre: 


Potions, Bolus's,cc- which are not only odtous to the Takers, Parc more 
pleaſant than 


| bur (which is wuch worſe) are to many fo offenſive, that ei- {1. ordinary 
| therthe Patients cannot get them down, or the incenſed Sto Gatenical ones; 
| machreturns them by Vomit, before they have ſtayed long 

eaough in the Body to do any more than diſtemper it. But 


| {hall not much infiſt on this, becauſe I chink Wholſomnes 
tobe much more conſiderable ina Remedy than Pleaſantneſs: 


| though, I conteſſe, I could wiſh that Phyſicians were more 


careful co keep Patients trom being almoſt as much troubled 
by Phyfick, as by the Diſeaſe; and to cure, according to the 


| oldPreſcription, not onely cri@ and #79, but jucund?-root 


Eſpecially 


LH 


(110) 
Efpecially conſidering that,as we were ſaying, the loathſan; 
nxis of fome Medicines maketh the Sromach reject them, hy 
forethey can have performed their operations. And it is,[ py, 
ſume, on this account as much as any other, that at oxfy] 

an inftance in Learned and Practical Phyficians,of your Acquaintance,mly 

Refinof 7alap, Very frequentuſe (on Patients not Feaveriſh) of the refagf 

Mineral water's Fabap, barely drawn with Spirit of Wine ; fiance, as we hine 

Sr nr * eryed, ſix, eighr, or ten, or more Graias, of this almoſtinf- 
pid Reſin, being cleanly prepared, according to Art, a 
with alittle Gum iragaganth, and half its weight of powdre 
Cinamon, or ſome ſuch thing made up, may be taken ig the 
Morning in form of Pills, inſtead of a Potionz andis wor 
to evacuate plentifully enough, and yet gripe the Patien 
much leſſe than common Purges, Bur, as I faid, I ſhall ax 
inſiſt on this I might better commend the Uſefulneſledt 
Chymiſtry to the Therapentical part of Fhylick, from henc, 
Thar itis probable, that even emptying Medicines may, by 
the Spagyriſt's Art, be ſo prepared, as not onely to be [els 
fenfive than common Purges or Vomits in the taking, butt, 
be leſſe painful in the working: As I have often obſerved, both 
io my ſelt and others, that upon the taking of the clear, and 
not loathſome Mineral Watcrs of Barnet, though the Med 
cine wrought with me tenor twelve times 1a a morning, yet 
it did neither pain me, or make me fick, or diſorder meta 
the remaining part of the day, any- thing near ſo muchs! 
common Pill or Potion that had wrought bur once or twice 
would have done, And Iſhallelſewhere (God permitting) 
teach You 2 preparation of Silver , whereof. about three 
four Grains being made up (with any proper Conſerve)iato 
2 little Pill, is wont to make 4 copious evacuation of Serun 

b. |- eſpecially (in Bodies that abound with ir) without making 

E the Patient almoſt at all ſick, or Griping him: Inſomuch " 
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(111) | 
[know ſome perſons, both Phyſicians and others, with whom 
though chis Medicine work frequently in a day, and though 
(which 1s ſtranger) once taking of it will with ſome perſons 
work ſo for two or three, or more dayes: ſucceſſively, yer 
they ſcruple not to goe abroad and follow their buſineflegand 
ſome that take ir, tellme, That when it works not with 


them, as for the moſt parr, when ir hath freed the Body 


from ſuperfluous Serum, it will ceaſe, and in ſome Bodies will 

ſcarce purge at all, it neither puts them to pain, nor makes 

them ſick. | 
And now I am ſpeaking of the painlefſe wayes of relieving That the Natu: 

the ſick, I ſhall adde, That there is another way, whereby 1alſt may find 


our inward Me. 


tis tobe hoped, many Patients may be reſcued from a great gicines able to 


dedle of painez and that is, by finding out Medicaments,.chat dv Chirurgical 
may in ſeveral Diſtempers , that are thought to belong pe- Cn 
culiarly to the Chyrurgion's hand, excuſe the need of Burn- ſtances, * 

ing, Cutting, Trepanning, and other as well painful as terrible 


manual Operations of Chyrutgery, MHelmont tels us, That Heimont de Fe? 


bribus £14. 


| heknew a Countrey-tellow, who cured all freſh Wounds by $.. af the 


aDrink, made {as I remember) of burnt Tz{i/a. I have in- fame Author in 

formed You in another Eflay, of the Cure [ obſerved to be T'4#: 14m w0- 
- cat Arcana Pa- 

made of the exulcerated Tus of one lick of the Kings- yacel, E1 lib. de 

Evill, by the uſe of Beer, altered by alictle Plant, chat Febr. 6 14: 

did not ar all diſturb the Taker. If we may believe Hel- 

mont's and Paracelſms's Pracipitatus Diaphoreticus , taken 

ache Mouth, doth cute, - to uſe his own Words, Carci- 

nma, Lupum, & quodltbet e£fthiomenum cacoethes ulcus, five 

externum five internum. And if there be any truth in what 

hath deen aftirmed co me by ſeveral Eye-witneſles, as well 

Phyficians as others, concerning the JYVeapon-ſalve, and 

Powder of Sympathy, we may well conclude, That Nature 

may perform divers Gures, tor which the help of Chiruc- 


gry 


Apud Conard, 
de fimplic. Mc> 
c.pag. 84 


Gan) 


gery is wont to be implored, with much leſfe pain tothe?, 


cient, than the Chirurgion is wont to put him to, T knop; 
very ingenious man, that is Famous as well for his Writ 
as for a Remedy, wherewith he undertaketh to cure conſtay, 
ly the exulcerated Cancers of Womens Breiſts, without 
conſiderable pain: But having not yet had opportuaityy 
make tryal of that which I have lying by me, I ſhalloggy 
tell You heaſſures me, Thar this Medicine is indolent, ai 
mortifies the ulcerous parts as tar as they are corrupted, git. 
out diſordering the party troubled with chems which [ th 
leſſe doubr, becauſe, that (to adde thus much on this oc 
ſion) partly by the Colour, &c. ot this Powder, and paty 
by his own Confeſſion to me, it ſeems to be a dulcificating 
of Arſenick, firit fixt with Nztre, and then carefully treed fron 
its corroſiveneſſe, by very trequent DiſtiJlarions of treſh Sj 
ritof Wine, I hall ere long have occafion to teach You; 
Driak, whereby exulcerated (but not Cancerous) Breaſ 
have been very happily cured. The learned Bartholinw, in 
his late Obſervations, mentions the Cure of ſome hures inthe 
Head, done withour Trepanning, in caſes where that for- 
midable and tedious Operation is wont to be thought neceſ 
ſary, As for the terrible way of ſtopping the violent bleed 
ing in great Wounds, by {eering the Orifices of the Veſſel 
with hot Irons, it would be litcle needed, 1f we knew ſud 
Rem:dies, as that which che Inquilitive Petrus de Ofma, inhi 


Curious Letter to Moxardes from Perw, mentions in this 
paſſ2ge, which I find among his other Obſervations: Au | 


(ſaith he)155 8. in wrbe D. Facobi, que eſt in Provincia Chile, 
quidam Indi captivi ſuras fibt amput arunt, & eas aſa prefi 
me ederunt ,c#(quod mirabile difFn) cuſuſdam Plante folia ul 
neribus imponentes,illico ſanguinem fiſtebant, 1. knew aria 
Man, extremely corpulent, who having long had _ 
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kadof Fiftele in bis Breaſt, and having travelled from one 
Countrey to another,to conſult with the ableſt Chirurgions, 
wasat length brought to that paſſe, that ata Conſult they re- 
ſolved, by opening his Breaſt, totry if they could track the 
wiading Fif#la,and ſave his Life: And as the Inſtruments, 
for this ſad operation, lay upon the Table, another famous 
Chirargion caſually coming into the Houſe, told the Patient 
that he had an art of curing Fiſtu/as without cutting them 

,and without any conſiderable pain or trouble: where- 


ppon the rich Man offtering him what he pleaſed for the Cure, 


the Chirurgion quickly performed his promiſe, as the patis 
eathimſelf, who-ſhewed me his Breaſt, confeſſed to me, and 
that by the uſe of an almoſt indolent Remedy, which he pur- 
chaſedofthe Chirurgion,and which by his tayour came to my 
hands: And that even very ill-condition'd Fiitulas may be 
cared withour Chirurgical Operations, by Medicines taken 
2the Mouth, I ſhall ere long have occaſion to ſhew you by a 
notable Example. | | 
In the mean time ſhall adde, That a Man, whom 1 ſup» 
fe you have often ſeen, having a while fince received ſuch a 
ckof a Horſe, as made the Doctor and Chirugion that 
tended him, to conclude the part gangrenated, and the pa- 
tients condition, by the acceſſion ofa violent Feaver,fo deſpe+= 
nte,that they deficed to meddle with him no longer; a large 
Dolis of Sir Walter Rawleighs Cordial,ſent him by an excel- 
lent Lady you are neerly related to, not onely freed him from 
his Feaver, and the Delirium that attended it, but, to the 
wonder of all that obſerved it, reſtored the Limb that was 
concluded gangrenated, to its former ſoundnefle, 
Andto bring credit to all. theſe Relations, I ſhall crown 
tiem with that memorable paſſage of Guliclmws Piſo, of as 


 greatthiogs that he ſaw done by the illicerate 1ndians them- 


P ſclves 


leighs. Cordial.. 


tia) 
ſelves: Memini(ſaies he) in coftris membra militum glibyl 

What great uſe [clopetorum ita, &f jamjam ab Enropers Chirurgu, tam 

the Indians ants = Batavis, amputanda, barbar os recentibus gummiſy. 
cis 


if tie of To. Balſamis 4 ferro & igne liberaſſe, & feliciter reſting, 
bacco, Oculat us itidemieſtts ſum in Noſocomits reliffa ulcers & 26s 


grenas ab illis yel ſolo ſucco Tabaci curata. 

But, Pyrophilizs, That the making of divers Helps toRe 
covery lefle diſtaſttul, or lefle painful co the Patients, is/ay 
the o»ly,nor perhaps the greateſt ſervice that Chymiſtry' 
do him that attempts the Cure of Diſcaſes, 1 ſhall now ende+ 
vour to manifeſt in ſome particulars, ; 


CHAP. II. 
That the earch A ND {j-rf, ThesKkilful Naturaliſt, eſpecially if a goo 


Se * Chymiſt, may much afliſt che Phyſician to diſcoverthe 
particular diſ- Qualities of Medicines: whether $:wple or Compound, Tia 
—_—_— the Experiments of the Spagyriſts may muck contribute 
Cincs, the examining thoſe many things themſelves {prepare;” you 
will, I preſame, eaſily grant: That alſo divets Mineral W# 
ters are of the nobler ſort of Medicines, is ſufficiently cop 
felſed onall handsz and tis known too, that the induſtry 
Chymiſts hath produced ſome good direAtions towards the 
diſcovery of the Minerals predominant in divers Medicinabl 
Springs: But I am much miſtaken, if they have not leftmud 
for others to do, which may be eaſily done. And I ſcarcedovht 
but that by the various wayes that might be propoſed, of ty: 
ing what ſuch Waters hold, and what ſaline or other Qui 
ties are predominant in them, nor onely the nature of thoſ 
Medicinal Waters that are already uſed, might be more 
throughly underſtood; but undereRted properties might i 
many others that are now not taken notice of, be diſcovers 
0 
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of one of which wayes of examining Mineral Waters, I may 
ellewberegive you an intimation. And I have made ſeveral 
Tryals that have, I confeſle, much inclined me to think, that 
the fault is ratber in us, than either 1n Nature or Chymiſtry, 
that Men do not, by the help of Chymical Experiments, diſ- 
coyer more of the nature of divers Medicaments , than hi- 
therco they ſeem to have fo much 3s aimed at: For thought 
cheabſtraſe endowments of Specificks will not, I fear, be 
learned in haſt, otherwiſe than by particular Tryals and Oh- 
ſervations; yer many Simples have other Qualities, which 
ſeem chiefly to reſide, though not in an Elementary Salt or 


| Sulphur, yetina part of the Matter that ſeems of kin to a 


Saltor Sulphur: ſuch as ſowerneſle, ſaltnefle, a cauſtick or a 
healing faculty, abſterſiveneſſe, and the like, upon whoſe ac= 
count ſuch remedies ſeem chiefly to work in a multitude of 
caſes, And towards the Iaveſtigation of ſuch Qualities, a 
Chymiſt may ottentimes do much, without making all his 
tryals in humane Bodies, But though, to illuſtrate this 
matter, I have ſometimes made ſeveral Experiments, yet not 
haviog now my Notes and obſervations at hand, I ſhall on» 
ly mention a few things as they offer themſelves to my memo- 
ry, reſerving the mare diſtin handling of this ſubjeR co a- 
nother opportunity: And the rather, decauſe that till ſuch 
Phenomena have been morediligently obſery'd, and reduced 
to their diſtin ſorts, I would have them looked upon but as 
biats co further Enquiries, not as ſufficient Authority to 

ground general Rules on- | 
There are ſome Plants, whoſe Juices, eſpecially when the 
ſuperfluous moiſture is exhaled or abſtracted, will, (ſome by 
theafiſtance of a gentle Heat and Filtration, and ſome, even 
ofthemſelves , in time whiſfſh I remember hath in ſome ſuc- 
Calent Plants amounted but to a very few hours) coagulate 
| iN 


&-- 
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Tartaicous Sale tO be) thoſe Vegetables, whoſe Juice affords it (ſuch 2x4 
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in part into a kind of Salt, which, if you pleaſe; you my 


call Eſſential: And by this N#tro-Tartareoms Salt (as it 


in ſome Vege- ; [ 
ces Vege- if I miſtake not cheir names, Parietaria, Borrage, Bugl 


Difference in 


Operation be- 
tween acid and 


&c.) may be diſcriminated from thoſe many others, {gn 
whence it is not (art leaſt by the ſame way) to be Obtained 
And poſſibly alſo theſe Salts may, .to a heedful Sarveyory 
them, appear to differ enough from each other in ſhape, taſts 


or other obvious Qualities , to deſerve to be ſorted intody. 


fering kinds, 

It likewiſe we compare the Eſſential Salts and Spirits of 
theſe Plants, which thoſe of Scurwy-grafſe, Brook-lime , a 
other Vegetables that are counted Antiſcorbatical,and abound 
in Volatile and Saline parts: And if we alſo examine other 
Plants, by divers Chymical Operations, and obſerve notoy- 
ly their diſpoſedneſle or indiſpoſitionto yield Spirits or Oyk 
by Fermentation, or without its but theſe other particulys 


wherein they will appear to agree with, or differ from eacho- 
ther: there is litle doubt but ſuch Tryals will make chem dif 


cover, toa confidering Naturaliſt, much of their Natures and 


Properties, and eſpecially of ſuch-as depend chiefly upon the 
plenty or paucity of the ſaline, unuous, ſowr, ſpirituous, l 


- 


zy, tenacious or volatile parts, 


 Itmay-be alſo obſerved, that the Infuſion or DecoGionef- 


ſome Plants, as of Brazil, Senna, &c, will be heightnedir- 
to a reddiſh colour, by putting Atkalizate Salts, as of Tarts, 


Alkalizaccſalts. gr of Pot-aſhes, in the Water that extracts their Tioores 


W hereas acid Spirits, at leaſt ſome of them, will much im- 


pair, if not deſtroy their coloary as a litle C14» fortis wil. 
immediately turn a red TinRure of Brazil, made in fair Wi- 


ter, into a pale yellow: Whelilſſs on the other fide, I have 
obſerved, that a ſmall quantity of a ſtrong Solution of = 


7 
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ahes, droptinto an Infuſion of red-Rofe leaves, hath pre- 
ſeatly turned it into a maddy colour, that ſeemed to partake 
ofpreen and blew, but was dark and dirty; whereas a little 
Aquefortis,or good Spirit of Salt poured into the ſame ſimple 
Solation, did immediately turne it intoa fine red, and (o it 
would do the muddy Mixture laetly mentioned, if it were 

tto itina far greater quantity, I obſerved alſo, that with 
avery ſtrong (though clear and well filcrated Lixivium of 
Pot.aſhes, | could precipitate ſome part of the[[afuſion or De- 
cottionof red. Roſes, which groſler parts, when the Mixture 
ms filtrated through Cap-paper, remained like a dirty co- 


| lour'd (though ſomewhat greeniſh)}Mud in the Filtre; the flu. 
id and finer parc of the Mixture paſſing through in the form 


of a Liquor high coloured, almoſt like cMuſcadine, | 
And on this occaſion, I remember, that as Galls, a very bo ha 

ſtiptick Vegetable excreſcence, will yield a DecoRion, with on of divers as 

which, and Copperis, the common Ink is made; ſo divers o- Ree"... 

ther Plants, of notably aſtringent parts, may be employed jinle Vicriol, 

tothe like uſe: For, by caſting Yitr/o! into a DecoRtion ei- 

therof Oaken Bark, or red-Roſes, or evena bare Infuſion of 

either Log- wood,or Sumach, to name now no other Plants 

of the like nature, I have preſently made a'Mixcure that 

might make a thift to ſerve for Writing- Inks but whether all 

Ciprick plancs or they onely, will with 73trjol make an Ink, _.. 

Ireferto further Enquiry: And as a Solution of 77#r/ol, and catline precipis 

the DecoRion of the above-mention'd Plants, do precipitate tations. 

eh other to make Ink; ſo I remember I have tryed, that by 

dflolving the Chryſtals of pureSilver(made the common way 


W Vith £4942 forr#, or Spirit of Nitre) in a good quantity of 


fair Water, that the Liquor having no colour of its own, the 
colours it produceth in other Bodies may be the better ob- 
ſerved, I tound that I could with this Liquor precipitate out 
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I! of the Infuſions alone of ſeveral Vegetables, Subſtances @ 
feringly calour'd, zccording to their reſpeRive diſpoſitin 
And ſo I have found, with lefle coſt, that Saccharum Sum 
which ſeems to be a kind of Yztriol of Lead, whilſtir 
diſſolved in the ſame Spirit of Vineger which extraQed ith 
the Mera), being put to the bare intufion of Log-wood, 
num Nephriticum, red roles (to name thoſe I now remembe 
I made tryal of) they will precipitate each other. 
I might further adde, Thar 1 have tryed that ſulphurecy 
Salrs, ſuch as Oyl ®t Tartar, made per Deliquinm, by 
cn area dropt into the expreſled Juices of diverſe Vegetables, wi 
the expreſſed In amoment, turn them into a-lovely Green, though theVp 
J _ getables were of colours differing from that, and from oney 
Sreen colour, O8Ner (25 I remember one of thoſe Vegetables, in whig] 
expected, and found that change, was of a fine Carnuig) 
And I could tell you, thac though it be diſputed whethy 
Quick-lime have any Salt diſſoluble in Water, and of wi 
ſort 1t is, the Exawen of that Queſtion may be much 
thered, by trying, as I have done, that the Water of Quick 
Lime, well made, will precipitate a Solution of ſublime 
made in fair Water, and will preſently turn Syrup of Violez 
(whichis Blew) if well mixed with it, intoa fair Green, Ey 
periments I ſay of this nature I might eaſily annex; buths 
ving already ſet down divers of them in whar [I have write 
concerning Colours, I ſhall refer you thither: And nowony 
 adderhis Obſervation, that the inveſtigation of divers Ms 
'  Cdical Qualities, even of Animal Subſtances, may be as mud 
1 rs affiſted by the Naturaliſt, eſpecially a Chymiſt ; as « 
culs bumanus, Elſewhere have by the Diſtillation of the Calculus buman 
and ef rhe Con. ſhewn, how much it differs from the Stones that are found i 
Sre catled Lapi- the Earth- And if you take thoſe hard Concretions, founl 


des Cancrorm: at Certain times in the Heads of Craw-Fithes, that are wolt 
| . | t 
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-o be called Lapiars Cancrorum , and commit ſome of them 

to Diſtillation, and infuſe ſome in Vineger, and others in old 

Rheniſh- wine, or ſtrong W hite-wine, you will probably 

diſcover ſomeching of peculiar in the nature of this Con- 

crete, of which I may poſſibly elſewhere make further men- 

tionto you: And not onely ſo, but in ſome Animal Sub- 

ſtinces, you-may, by fir Experiments, diſcover notable | 
Changes to be made, and their Qualities ro be much heigbt- The Changes | 
ned, when the Eye ſcarce perceiveth any Change at all, as I 5 animal Sub: 
have purpoſely obſerved, in keeping Urine incloſe Glaſſes, py permencari- 
anda moderate heat for many Weeks: For at the end of that on only, parti= 
tine, the Virtues chat depend upon its volatile Salt will be _— AY 

þ heighrned, that whereas upon putting Spirit of Salt to 

freſh fine the two Liquors readily and quietly mixed,drop- Of the mixture 
piog the ſame Spirit upon digeſted Urine, there would pre- ET 
ſeatly enſue a Hifſing and Ebullition, and the volatile and a- cine. | 


 ddSalts would, after a while, concoagulate inco a third Subs 


ſtance, ſomewhat of the nature of Sa! xArmoniack, od 


' whereas the Syrup of Violets, formerly mentioned, beinF'diC- 


folved in alitle freſh Urine, ſeem'd to be but diluted thereby, 
afew drops of the fermented Urine tempered with it, did pre- 
ſently tatne into a deep Green: And the ſame digeſted Urine 
deing dropped upon a Solution of Sublimate made in fair 
Water, preſently turned it white, by precipitating the diſſol. 
ved Mercury. With what (various) ſucceſſe we have like- 
mie made upon ſome other parts of a humane Body , as well 
conſiſtent as Auid, ſome Tryals, analagous toawhat we have 
recited of Urine, I may elſewhere perchance take notice to 
you: But of ſuch kind of Obſervations I mult give you but 
this Higt at preſent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, 1Il. 


Tharche faurch QEcondly: By theſe and other wayes of inveſtigating th 
[>> "yg Medical Qualities of Bodies, the Naturaliſt may be ay 
Materis 2.4;. bled to adde much to the MH ateria Medica: and that tmopy 
ca, veral wayes. | 
For he may by his ſeveral wayes of Tryal, and by his Ch 
mical preparations diſcover, that divers Bodies, eſpecially 

By emolovine 3 Mineral nature, that areas yet not at all imployed by 
badics hirherco N1CIAns, at leaſt internally, may be brought into uſe by they, 
nor imployed, and that others that are naturally ſo dangerous, as:to be uy 

| but in very few, and for the moſt part extreme caſes, 
Of Remedies With ſafety be more freely employed. Some Modern Chy 
newly prepared miſts (as particularly Glauberms) have of late prepared Remy 
ou of Zink. gies not unuſeful out of Zinck or Spelter: And I have us 
dy mentioned unto you an excellent Medical uſe of Sil, 
of which, prepared (as is there intimated) I haye now thi 
The Cure of TO adde, That fince I began to write of it to you, Imetgit 
= rye by a conſiderable perſon, who aſſures me, Thar ſhe her ſelf ws 
mis © bytbeuſeofitin a ſhort time, cured of the Dropſie, though 
| by reaſon of her having a Body very corpuleat, and full « 
humours , ſhe have been thought more than ordinailyn 
danger of thir ſtubborn Diſeaſe. I have ſometimes wov 
dered, that there hath been ſo litle care taken by Phyſicias, 
. andeven by Chymiſts, te inveſtigate the Qualities of Mins 
ral Earths, an& thoſe other reſembling Bodies, that are, 
may be plentifally enough digged up in moſt Countns, 
_ though not the ſelf ſame in all, for however men are pleak 
to paſſe them ſlightly over, as if they were but Elementay 
Earth, a litle ſtained, or otherwiſe lightly altered: Ihre 
ſeen great variety ofthem, that have been digged ſometims 
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within thecompaſſe ofa lictle ſpot of Groun 1: and A a —_ _ 


ferences of divers of them, both as ro Colour, Taſte, 
ſence, and other Qualities ; have been roo great , not to 
make me ſuſpe& they were of very differing natures. And 
the true Bolus CA rmenus,and the Terra Lemnia,which is now 


| brought us from the 1{lznd that gives it that name, (markt 


witha Seal, which makes many call it Terra ſigi/lats, though 
that name befor che ſame reaſon applyed to the Terra Sileſt- 
ac4and other Medical Earths) have been ſo eſteemed, both 
by Antient and Modern Phy ficians, as well againſt Malig- 
nane Diſeaſes, and the Plague ir ſelf, as againſt divers other 
Diſtempers, that'it is the more ſtrange, that (f1ace the great= 


| eſtpart of thoſe two Earths, that are now broughc into our 


Countries, have not, as the more $skiltul complain, the true 
marks of the genuine Earths, whoſe name they bear) Phy- 
ficians have not been more careful to try whether their own 
Countries could not furniſh chem with the like, or as good, 
eſpecially in regard lome of the few attempts of that nature, 
that have of late times been made, may give them as much in- 
couragement. For, not to believe the Boaſts of the Sileſian 
Johannes eMontanus (who paſſeth tor the Inventor of the 


| Terra ſgillata Sileſeaca Sirtgonienſis) inthe Writing he pub- 


liſhed of the virtues of ir, 'T hat ic is Gold prepared and tran(- 
mitted, by provident N iture, -into an admirable Medicine; 
I find that Learned Phyſicians prefer it before the Lemnian 


Exth, that is now brought from Turky, And the experi- Epivome ſrientie 
enced Sennertus gives it this Commendation, Experiments Mralis.h.2.6.s 


(ſaith he) multrs jam probatum eft, ejus inſignes eſſe vires con- 


| trapeſtem, febres malignas, venenatorum animalium mor ſus, 


diarrhean, dyſenterian, What he addes, that the Chymiſts 
name it Axungia Solis, brings into my mind (what I ſhall 
hereafter haye occaſion to mention more particularly to you) 

q chit 
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that T had once broughf me a certain Earth, by a Gentleyy 
thar diggedit up in this, or ſome neighbouring Countrey, 
which though it ſeemed but a Mineral Earth, didredly 
afford, to a very expert Trier of Metals of my acquain 
a not deſpicable proportion of Gold. They have alfo tow 
In Hungary , an Earth, which they call Bolus Tockavieaſi, 
which is affirmed by Crato (in Sexnertus) to melt in the 
vInſtances of Mouth like Butter, and- to have all the other proofs of the 
gms true Bolus Armen, and therefore is, by that judicions Phy. 
uns drawn our fician, preferred before the Modern ZBole- Armony, even tht 
of them, which was brought out of Twrky 'to the Emperour himle 
and herelates, not onely its having ſucceeded very well # 
gainſt Caterrhs, but his having experimeacally found itdf 
oreat efficacy in the plague,thar reigned in his time at-Yiem, 
To which I ſhall adde, That a very Learned and Succesfil 
Engliſh Do@or, now dead, did ſome Years ſince, during 
great PlaSue that then raged in the City where he lived, find 
a vein of red Earth, not very far from that Towa, and preſas 
bedit with very good ſucceſle in peſtilential Feavers,asI ns 
informed by an Ingenious Friend of his, that uſed ro admin. 
ſter ir, and ſhewed me the place where he diggedir, 
I remember alſo, theexperienced Chymiſt Fohanns 4 
gricols, in his Notes upon what Poppins delivers- of Ter 
S7gillata, after having much commended the Terra Siltfias 
in divers Diſeaſes, and equalled ir co the beſt of Turky, where 
he had travelled, relates one ſtrange thing of it, with may 
Circumſtances, and in a way as if he ſpoke upon his on 
Trial, namely, That the Spirit of Terra Sgillata, by which 
I think he means the Szrigonienſis, doth, though ſlowly, di 
ſolve Gold as well as an 4q: Regs, and that into a red Solt- 
tion; whence in two or three dayes the Gold will fall ofit 
ſelf into a very fine and ſubcle powder. Aad the ſame At 


cho 
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thor tels us , That he hath ſeen another Earth digged at the 
Rheinſfran, not far from Weſterwalar, which was more in- 
dlinable to white than to yellow, which is preferrable to the 
Sileſian, and gives more Salt than it, and diſſolves Silver 
better than other Menſtruumsz ſince, as he faith, the Silver 
may thereby be eaſily made potable, and be prepared into a 
yery uſeful Medicine for the Diſeaſes of the Head. And 
formy parc, I do not much wonder at the efficacy of theſe 


 Earths, when I confider ', thar divers of them are probably 


imbued, as well as died, with Mineral Fumes, or tia&ed 
with Mineral Juices, wherein Mecal or Minerals may lie, as 
the Chymiſts ſpeak, 7» ſolutes principis, in which form, 
haviog neither endured the fire, many of their uſefulleſt parts 


aemore looſe and volatile , and divers of their virtues leſle 


locked up, and more diſpoſed to be communicative of them- 
ſelyes, than they are wont to bepin a more fixed or cogulated 
ſtate, or when they have loſt many of their finer parts by the 
violence of the Fire. 


; Beſides, there are ſeveral Mineral Bodies, which though 
perhaps they may not be of themſelves fic for the Phyſicians 


| uſe, may, by addition of ſome other convenient Body, ot:by 


ſequeſtration of the more noxious parts, or by ſome ſuch 
other Chymical Preparation, as may "Mer the Texture of 
ſuch Minerals, be rendred fir to increaſe the Materia Medic: 
As Thave known, that by a preparation of CArſenich, with 
Salt-petre, whereby ſome of the more volatile and noxious 
Parts are driven away , and the remaining Body ſomewhat 
fixedandcorreed by the Alcali of the Nitre, it hath, by 
afarthex dulcification with Spirit of Wine, or Vinegar, been 
Prepared into a kind of Balſamum fuligins , which wonder- 


tully cured a Phyſician, of my Acquiintaace , as himſelfe 


q 2 CONe 


out of Arſcnick 
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confeſſed to me, of dangerous Venereal Ulcers (divergg 


which penetrated evenro the Meatus Urinarins) which hadry 

duced him to great Extremity. | 

—moy _— lately, been uſed, unlefſe ovtward:y,2nd eſpecially for a Cyf. 

metick/ hereafter to be taught you, )yet the induſtrious Chys 

Anud Schrode.. miſt, Samuel Cloſienus, by Calcinztion, and addition of Spir 

rum in pharma- of Vinegar, and Cremor Tartari, makes two Medicine of 

Cop. 3.6.18. which he highly extols in the Dropfiez and (to reſerye 

for another place, what T have tryed upon Tin Glaſſe)avey 

expert Chy miſt of my Acquaintance, doth, by preparingi 

with common Sublimate (Carried ep by- which, I remembe, 

it hath afforded a very prettily figured Budy ) make it into; 

white powder, like Mercurtus vita, which he afſures mehe 

finds, in the Doſe of a tew Grains.to purge very geatly, with: 

out being at ail, as Mercurius vite is Wont tO Prove wiolemy 
enouch, Emetick. | 

2. But the Naturaliſt may adde tothe Materia Medith 

- not onely by inveſtigating the qualities of unneeded Bodies, 

nm bur alſo by gaining 2dmittance tor divers, that, though wel 

Medicines, enough known, are forborn to be uſed upon the iccount 

their being of a Poiſonous nature, for by digeſtion with 

powerful Menfiruggys, and ſome other -skilful wayes of Pre 

paration, the Philolophical Spagyriſt may ſo corre diver 

noxious. nay poyſonons Concretes, unfit in theic crude ſin: 

plicity for the Phyſician's uſe , at leaſt in any confiderabk 

quantity, 42S to make them uſefal and effeual Remedies, 

Helmont who, though trequentiy extravagant in his Theort 

of Phylick, doth ofren make no b2d Eſtimate of the power! 

Remedies, after having told us, That he adored and admitel 

the Clemency and Wildom of God, for creiting.Poylons, 

gives this account ot his lo doing: Naw vercna ((aith he 

| nia 


Dr 1. C. 
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woluit nobis efie venena aut nocus. Nec enim Mortem fecit, nec 
Mudicamentum exterminil 11 terra: ſea potius ut parvs noſtri 


nempe latitat ſabſidium,qued benigniora & familiaria Simpli- 
tiarecuſant alias. Add majores & heroicos medentum uſus ve« 
nena tam horrida (ervantur. And though 1 would not fore 


| bid You, Pyrophitus, io think there is ſome Hyperbole in the 


Encomiums he here and elſewhere gives poy ſonous Simpless 
yetwhen I conſider, what great things are oftentimes per- 


formed by Antimony, Mercury, and Opium, even in thoſe 
| not over-Skiltul waycs of preparing them, thar are divers of 


them vulgarly uſed by Chymiſts, eſpecially when the prepa- 
rations are(wi:ch coth ſeldom happen) rightly and taichful- 
ly made; I can ſcarce think it very unlikely, that thoſe active 


| Simples may» by a more »kiful way of ordering and corre- 
 ingthem, be brought to afford us very noble Remedies, And 
| the ſame Examples way in part prevent the main ObjeQion 


that I can foreice in this cate, which is, That whatever cor= 
regs Poyſons, muſt, with cheir virulency, deſtroy their aRi- 
vity; for the above-nained Simples, though fo prepared as 
to be Medicines fate enough, have yer aCtivity enough lefc 
tiem to let them be very operative, their Energy being, by 
preparation, not oncly in pat moderated, bur in part fo 
over-ruled, as to work after a more innocent manner: as in 
Bezoardicum Minerale, skilfully prepared, (tor it very ſel- 
dom i5 fo) the Lax-tive and Emerick virulency of the Anti- 
mon 'S chingeo into. a Diaphoretick, reſolving, and deoppi- 
lative pow: r: which probably made the experienced Riverins 
(though counted a Galeniſt) (o particularly recommend this 
Megicine to Phyſicians, which, if I be nor miſtaken, may 
v«ll be praiſed withour being flattered. Aad Helmont ſup- 
plies 


- , We | Helmont de phav.. 
fudio, mutarentur 71 grandia amoris ſui pignora, in uſuram mac. e diſpen|. 


mortalium, contra futurorum morborum ſevitiam. 11 illis Moderanun.46 
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Helmont. tra®. plies me with an Eafie Experiment to our preſent purpoſe, 
aa my, my >—__ us, That <7 ſarum, which when crude, ro 
well known, provcxe Vomits, by alight preparation (pi 
ſently to be mentioned) is ſo altered, that its Virulency 
changed, to uſe his Expreſſion, i deoppilans, diureticum tw 
——_—_ darum febrium remediums which I the rather take noticed 
curns irfrombe. becauſe I find, upon enquiry purpoſely made of ſomelp 
ing _ ro genious Phyſicians of my Acquaintance,that upon tryal, thy 
02ne'? Pi- commend this preparation of He/mont's, and confeſſe, thatly 
Q P_ ſarum loſeth ics Emetick, and acquires a Diureti 

uality, 

New that all other Animal and Vegetable Poyſons ny 
Helmont. y.466 be corrected, without lofing their force with their Virules 
Cy, is the affirmation of Helmont concerning Parageiſus's ai 
his Sal Circulatum (majus.) - And as for Vegetables, heelk 


Helmone. de 15. Where fels us, That the Lapis Cancrorum reſolvedin forma 


thiaf,, 1.7.c.32, 45 he ſpeaks , priſtine laits, habet remedium contra ind 


mentias multorum wveectabilium vi laxante infamium. All 

I remember that I knew two Phyſicians, the one of whid 

affirmed to me, his having ſeen trial made (by the helpoti 

noble Henſtruum) of what Helmont here teacheth, and tound 

it true; the other, a perſon ſevere, and apt enough to dillet 

Inſtances in from Helmont, aſſured me, That with the volatile Salt a 
ſome. of the ſe- T 47747 , he had ſeen Vegetable Poyſons, and particulzy 
cret Menſtrus Napellus, ſo corrected by a light digeſtion with ic, chat it lok 
a all its poyſonous Qualities: for proof of which he freely ofts 
ed me, to take himſelf as much of thac fatal Herb as woull 

kill three or four Men, (bur at that time, and in that placy,| 

could not get any of the Plant ro make the Experimell 

with.) And though I ſhall ſay nothing now conceroing Ht 

mont's Sal circulatum, yet as to the volatilization of the Sil 

of Tartar, what I have ſeen ſcarce permits me to doubr, i 


| ing Diſſolvent, of which Helmont affords me a conſiderable *”" 
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it is poſſible. Andif I could now clearly acquaint you with 
my reaſons, you would perchance, not wonder to find me 
| inclinable to think, that ſome ſuch methods (perbaps a Mex- 
frm) may be found to corre& poiſonous Simples, withour 
rendring them ineffeua]. And though it muſt be ſome very 
owerful Corrective , whether Salt or Liquor, that ſhall be 
able to corre any ſtore of differing Poyſons; yet it is not ir- . 
rational to think, thac divers particular Concretes may be 
prepared without any ſuch abſtruſe or general Corrective, 
ſome by one way of handling it, and fome by another. And in 
| {ach caſes, Skill in the natures of particular Bodies to be 


 mannaged, or lucky Hits, may ſupply the place of a meliorat- Thar the oa | 
10N of Aſ42. 


rum is onely the 


| Toſtance, where he teacheth, in the place lately quoted, Thar voyling ic in 


the Emetick property of 1ſarum may be taken away, and <2mon warer,” 
the Plant turned into a noble Diuretick, onely by boyling it a —_— 
while in common Water. And whereas a wary man would Modern. N. 46, 
be apt to ſuſpeR, chat this change is made but by the avolatie #7* 

onof ſome ſubltle parts, dr ven away by the hear of the boil- _ 
ing Water, 1 find that our Author affirms, that though it ———— 
be boyled with the like degree of Fire, in Wine, inſtead of *<'5 not its vie- 
Water, it will not ſo loſe its violence. I have known white 2 
Helebor, Opium, and ſome other noxious Bodies, ſo pre- +, 5 
pared, as to be given not onely harmleſly, bur uccesfully GR 
1o ſuch quantities, as were they not skilfully corrected, would "i properties 
make them pernicious. We daily ſee, thac the violent Eme-  _ = 
tick and Cathartick properties of A ntimony, may ſingly,by nes Age. + 
calcination with Salt-petre, be deſtroyed. And (which is 5-29", and 
though a known, yet a notable Experiment among Chymiſts) — = 


Ulercury ſublimate may be deprived of irs deadly corrofive- v*4 of its Cor- 
rofivenefſe b 


| elſe, and prepared into a Medicine inoffenſive even to Chil bare reflbliots 


dren, by bare Reſublimations with freſh CHereny. And to tions with freſh 
give Mercury, 
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ive You one inſtance more of what the knowledg of theg: 
en, TOs of Chymical Operations, and of the diſpoſitiongy 
| $rot amg.y particular Body, may enable a man co do,in changing the per. 
che flowers of nicious nature of it; I {hall adce, that the violently VOmithy 
 Anlimony. Flowers of Antimony, which our wonted, though ſumpragy 
and ſpecious Cordaals are ſo unable to tame, I can ſhew Yo 
(which perhaps You will think ſtrange) ſo corrected, withoy 
the addition of any thing beſides heat and ski/,that in a treh 
Doſe,to that wherein they are wont to be furiouſly Emeic, 
we have not found theni ro work otherwiſe than gently 
Sweat. Batſome more Patciculars applicable to ourprefy 


purpoſe, you will meet with by and by- 


CHAP. IV. 


6 h Hirdly, And now, Pyrophilus, that I am ſpeaking oft 


ſervice that the Naturaliſt may do Phbyſick, Imuſtny 

_ the Natu- pretermir, that he may affift the Phyſician to make his Cuz 
aliſt may aſſt 9 : 

thePhyſician to lefſe chargeable. For though to cure cheaply, be not prope 

—_g his Cures ly, and in ſtritneſle, any vart of the end of the Arr of Php 

fie chargeable ck, which conliders mens Health, and not their Purſe; jt 

it ought in Charity, if not alſo in Equity, to be the Ends 

vour of the Phy fictan,eſpecially when he dealech with patient 

that are not rich For nor to lay any thing of the Feesd 

Phyſicians, which in ſome places are not very moderate, i 

is certain that the Bills of Apothecaries, eſpecially ig Ch 

nical Diſeaſes, do often prove ſo chargeable, that even wha 

the Remedies ſucced, by that time a poor patient is recors 

red, he is undone; and payes,for the prolongation of his Lik, 

that which ſhould have been his Livelihood. Whenci 

comes to paſſe, that the more neceſficous ſort of peoplent 


Either fain to languiſh unrelieved , for want of __ 
purchaſe 
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archaſe health at the Apothecaries rareq or are deterred from 


plying chemſclves co the Phyſician, till cheir Diſeaſes have 
taken roo deep root ro be eaſily, if ar all, eradicated: And 


his oftentimes , nit more through the fault of the Apothe- 
, than of the Door, who 1a his Preſcriptions might, for 
| hemoſt part, eaſily dire& things char would be much more 


cheap, without being much lefle efficacious. 


Now there are (ſeveral particulars, wherein it may behop'd 


that the Naturaliſt may 3fliſt the Charicable Phyſician to leſ= 
ſen the Charge of bis Parients. 
And firſt, He may perſwade the Phyſician to decline that 


more frequentthan commendable Cuſtom , of ſtuffing each laconvenicn? 
ces of ſtuffing 


Receipts with a 
multicude of 


the compounding of Simples; for I know , ac ſome times, 12gredientse 


zecipe with a-multitude of Ingredients, - Tis not that I ap- 
prove the praQice of ſome Chymiſts, who too freely cenſure 


2complicated Diſtemper requires in its Remedy more Qua- 


| lities, than are, perhaps, co be mer with in any of the known 


Simples chat the Phyſician hath at command (though one and 
the fame Simple may ſometimes anſwer civers Indicationss 
25 a Plant char is hot and dry, may ſerve for a Diſtemper thac 
is cold and moiſt.) And I know roo, that in ſome cafes to 


that Ingredient, that is as it were the Baſis of the Medicine, o.. 


ther things muſt be added either to corre& its noxious Quali 
ties, or to allay its violence, or to ſerve for a Vehicle to 
convey it to the part affected, or to make it e:fier to be taken 


| bythe Patient, or to preſerve it from corruption, ot for ſome 
ſuch like reaſon, But yet I chink Phyſicians may well be 


more ſparing, as to the number of the things preſcribed, than 
moſt of them uſe to be, both ro ſave charges to their Patients 
(upon which account it is that I here mention it) and for 0- 
ther Conſiderations, For the addition of needleſſe Ingredi- 
ents adding to the bulk of the Medicine , makes it bur che 

p r more 


, 
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more troubleſome to be taken, and the more apt to clop yy 

Stomach. And ofcentimes the Efficacy of the more uſefylip 

oredients, as well as their Quantity-in each Doſe, is mugy 

bated, by their being Yoked with thoſe that are leſs appropri 

ated, or leſle operative. Beſides, it ſeems a great impeginey 

tothe further diſcovery of the Virtues of Simples, to © 

found ſo many of them in Compoſitions: For, ina mixtyy 

of a great number of Ingredients, tis fo hard to kaoy nhy 

is the operation of each, or any of them, that I fear they 

will ſcarce ina long time be any great progrefle mae inthe 

diſcovery of the virtue of ſimple Drugs, till they eitherhy 
ofcener imploied fingly, or be but few of th:m emploiedy 
one Remedy, And beſides all this, whereas when one « 
theſe Mixcures is adminiſtred, the Phyſtcian expeRts butſuch 
Operations as are ſuitable to the Qualitie which he conceivg 
will be predominant in the whole Compound, ſeveral ofth 
Ingredients may have particular. Qualities thac he dreams 

of, which working upon a Body, that the Phyſician conb- 
*Cers as ſubje onely to the Sickneſle he endeavours to cur, 
may thereia excite divers latent Seeds of-other Diſtemper, 
and make new and unexpected commotions in the Body, (4 
which occafion I remember, that whereas Parſley is a ve 
uſual Ingredient of aperitive and diuretick Decotions ad 
Apozems, a famous and learned Oculiſt tels me, he hath vey 
often obſerved, That when he hath unawares, or for try: 
ſake emploied Parſley, either inwardly, our even outwardy, 
to thoſe that were troubled with great Diſtempers iathei 
Eyes, he found the Medicines, wherein that Herb was butane 
Ingredient among many, to cauſe either great pain or inflat- 
mation in the Eyes, In confirmation ot which, I ſhall add, 
thata while after having a flight Diſtemper in my Eyes,[ote 
day found it upon a ſudden ſtrangely increaſed, without by 
0; 
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ing able to imagine whence theſe new Symptows proceeded, 

till at length , recalling ro mind all I had done that day, I 
-emembred, that at Dinner I had eaten Sawce, whereia there 
was apretty deal of Parſley mixt with other things. And 
whereas in divers of theſe Compoſitions ſome noxions Ingre- 
dients are allowed, upon a ſuppolicion that their i]] Qualities 
willbe loſt, by their being, as it were, tempered with the 
reſt, though this may ſometime happen, yet ir would be 
conſidered, that in Treacle (eſpecially at one age of ir) the 


| Opium doth nor, conſidering the ſmall proportion of it to 


thereſt of the Ingredients, looſe much, if any of its power, 
by being mingled with (1xty odde other Drugs, which Com- 
poſition poſſibly owes much of irs virtue to thar little Opium 


| And perhapsone reaſon why thole that accuſtom themſelves 


to beever and anon taking Phyſick,though they often eſcape 
dangerous Diſeaſes (by preventing the accumulation of bu- 
mors, and taking their Sickneſfles at the beginning) are yet 


| ;lmoſtever troubled with one Diſtemper or other, may de, 


That by che multiplicity of Medicines they take into their 
Bodies, divers things are excited to diſorder them, which o- 
therwiſe would have lain quiet. Iam not ignorant that it may 


| bealledged, That in compounded Medicines, as Treacle and 
| Mahridate, how many ſoever the Ingredients be, they do ſo 


clogand temper one anothers activity in the compoſition, that 


| therereſults from them all, one or more Qualities fit tor the 


Phyſician's curn,and which is the thing he conſiders and makes 
vſe of, And I confeſs, that in ſome caſes this Allegation doth 


| notwant its weight: For I confider, that a decoction of Galls, 
{ andaſolution ot Copperas, though neither of them apart be 
{ blackiſh, will, upon their mixture, turn to Ink; 2nd that 
| when Brimſtone, _ Salt-petre , and Coals, are well mingled | 
| together in a due proportion, they make Gun powder, 3 


C 2 mixcure 
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mixture that hath Qualities much more aQive than any of 


the ſevered Ingredients, But I fear, that when a multituded 
Simples are heaped together into one Compound Meticige 
though there may reſult a new Craſis, yet tis very hard 
the Phy ficians to know before-hand what that will be; andir 
may ſometimes prove rather hurtfal chan good, or at leaſtby 
the Coalicion , the virtues or the chief Ingredients may be 
rather impaired than improved. As we ſee that crude Mer- 
cury, crude Nitre, and crude Salt, may be either of them 
ſafely enough taken into the Body in a good quantity; where- 
as of Sublimare, confiſting of thoſe-three Ingredients, afey 
Grains may be rank Poiſon. As for thoſe tam'd Compoli. 
tions of Mithridate, Treacle, and the like, though I cannot 
well, for the mention'd Reaſons, commend. the skill of thoſe 
that firſt deviſed them, and though I think that when one or 
two Simples miy anſ{wer the fame Indications, they may far 
the ſame Reatons be more ſafely emploied; Yet I would by 
no means diſcommend the uſe of thoſe Mixtures , becauſe 
long Experience hath manifeſted them to be good Medicines 
in ſeveral Caſes, But tis one thing to employ one of theſe 
Compoſitions, whea trial hath evinced ic ro a be lucky one, 
and another thing to think it fit co rely on a huddle of Togre- 
dients, before any Trial hath manifeſted what kind of Come 
pound they will conſtitutes And, in a word , thoughI hid 
not the reſpeRT have for ILatihiolue, and other famous Dv- 
Rors that deviſed the Compoſitions, whereinto Ingredients 
re throwa by ſcores, if not by hundreds, yet however [ 
ſhould not rejeR an effeRual Remedy, becauſe I rhought thit 
it proved (o rather dy Chance, than any $kill in the Conte 
ver: and Ichink a Wiſe man may uſea Remedy, that ſcarce# 
ny buta Fool would have deviſed. 


Anothe: 
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Another thing, opon whoſe account the Naturaliftcwhom 


| we here ſuppoſe anexpert Chymiſt ) may affiſt a Phylicianto 


leſſen the expenſiveneſſe of his preſcriptions, is by ſhewing 
That in very many Compoſitions, ſeveral of the Ingredieats, 
2ndoftentimes the moſt chargeable, whether they be proper 
or no for the Diſeaſe, are unfic for the way of managemear 
preſcribed, 3nd conſequently ought to be left out. I need 
not tell Yous,that fince Chymiſtry began to flouriſh among(t 
ws, very wany of che Medicines prepared in Apothecaries 
Shops, and conimonly the moſt chargeable,are diſtilled Wa- 
ters, Spirits, and other Liquors: and he that ſhall ſurvey 
the Books and Bills of Phy ficians, ſhall find that (very few 
perhaps excepted) the moſt uſual Preſcription is to rake ſuch 
2nd ſuch Ingredients (for the moſt part numerous enough) 


| andpouring on them eith. r Water or Wine, if any Liquor at 


all, to diftill them in Bales, rarely in Aſhes or Sand, Burl 
confeſſe I have not without wonder, and ſomething of indige 


| nation, ſeen in the preſcriprions of Phy ſtcians, otherwiſe emi- 
nently Learned mcn, and even in the publick Diſpenſatories, 


I know not how many things ordered to be diſtilled with 
others in Ba/neo, which in that degree of heat will yeild either 
nothing at all, as the fragments of precious Stones, Leaves 
of Gold, prepared Pear], &&c. Or if they do yeild any thing, 
(for that hath not been yer, that I know of, evinced) do pro- 
bably yeild buc alittle nauſeous Phlegm, or at leaſt fome 
tew looſe parts, far leſſe efficacious than thoſe that require a 
ſtronger heat ro drive them up; ſuch as Sugar, Raiſins, and 
other ſweet Fruit, Bread, Harts-horo, Fleſh prepared by 
CoRtion, &c. which though wont to be thrown away with 
the Caput Mortuum, oftentimes there retain their priſtine 
Texture and Nature, or at leaſt are almoſt as much more 
confiderable, than that which they yeilded in my r | 
olle 


_ (tr34) 
boiled Capon is,thah the Liquor that ſticks to the Cove 
the Pot. And though as to ſome of theſe Ingredients jt 
be thought that they may yeild even in Baines ſome of ther 
uſeful parts, yer this can, with any probability, be ſuppoſe, 
bur of ſome ſuch Ingredients: And even as to them iti 
but ſuppos'd that they may yeild ſomething in [o mild ahex, 
2nd how that ſomething will be qualified, is but preſumes 
at leaſt, by che Analogy of the Experiments vulgarly me 
there ſeems (o ſmall cauſe to expeRt, thar theſe more fixed 
Ingredierts will adde half fo much ro the virtue of the Ms 
dic1nes, as they will to the Coſt; eſpecially fince chough i 
could be proved, or were probable,that fixed Subſtances my 
communicate their virtues to Wine or Water, yet it woul 
not follow that thoſe impregnated liquors, diſtilled in Bala, 
will carry thoſe virtues with them over.che Helm. All which 
I have more largely{proved in another Diſcourſe, where | ſhe 
both that the nobler parts of many Ingredients, wont tobe 
diſtilled in Balzeo, do commonly remain in the Capur Myr 
tuum; and that tis very unſafe ro conclude alwates the Virtues 
of diſtilled Liquors trom thoſe of the Concretes that affard- 
__ edthem, 

But thereis another way of putting unfit Ingredientsin 
to Medicines, by confounding thoſe 1n one Compoſt: 
tion, which, though perhaps they might apart be propetly 
enough emploied, do, whea mixed, deſtroy or lock up 
the Virtues of one anocher; and of this fault, even famous 
Chymiſts themſelves are buttoo ofcen guilty. I know not 
how many Proceſles I have met with, wherein Saline ſubs 
ſtances, of contrary natures, are preſcribed to be mingled, i 
if becauſe they were all of them Saliue, they muſt be fit to 
be aſſociated; whereas tis evident to any man, that conls- 


ders as well as emploies the Operations of Ghymiſtry, on 
there 


rn A  —_—_ = 
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there are ſcarce any Bodies in the world, betwixt which there 

js 4 greater contrariety, than betwixt acid Salts 3 andas well 

holerhar the Chymiſts call Volatile, as the Spirits and Salts wn. 
of Hares-born, Blood, Fleſh, and thelike, as thoſe others ;,1;.5. $a 
which are made of Incineration, as Salt of Tartar, and of all being mixed, 
burnt Vegetabies, So that ofrentimes it happens, that. by an 52" _ 
inckiltul mixture,ewo good Ingredients are ſpoiled; as when ycid in 22/veo 
Vinegar, Juice of Lemmons, Juice of Barberries, and the Þuc a pblegw, 
like, are prelcribed to be diſtilled with other Ingredients, 

whereof the S3lt of Wormwood or ſome othe Plant makes 

one; for then the ac/dand alcalizate Salts working upon one x4, ;.,... abi 
2n0ther, grow more fixed, and yeild /z Balneo bur a Flegm: ſerved of the 
and ſo Spirit of Urine, which is highly volatile, and Spirig Pi*ture_ of che 
of Salt, which is alſo a diſtilled Liquor, being mingled coge- /1,y ir feithigh, 
ther, will, by their mutual Operation, conſticute a new thing, ly volatile) and 


 ohich in ſuch a heat as that of a Bath , will yeild a Flegm, ii ® Sak. 


ſeving behind the nobler and active parts concoagulated 
into atar more Hxed Subſtance, much of the nature of Sal 
Mrmoniack. And indeed where Salts, eſpecially aive ones, 
nemade Ingredients of Mixtures,unlels they be skiltully and 
judiciouſly compounded, it often happens that they ſpoil one 
another, and degenerate into a new thing, it they do not alſo 
ſpoil the whole Compobition, and of divers uſetul Ingredients .- 
compoſe one bad Medicine, | 


CHAP. V. 


Nother way by which the Naturaliſt (skilled in Chymi- Thar the nary? 
ſiry) may help toleſſen the Chargeablenefle of Cures,is ralift diſcovers 
by ſhewing, that as to divers coſtly Ingredients, wont to be 7% appli 
employed in Phy ſick, there hath nor yer been ſufficient proof of Gems anddi. 


given of their baving any Medical Virtues at all, or thar ar br colt- 
leaſt ly Ingredients, 


A difference-be. 
tween the {ixeds . ; . 
neſs of a Gzw, like a kind of Gem or Ruby, will eafily enough impar to 
and of Glafle of 
Antimony, 
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Jeaſt as they are wont to-be exhibited, either crude, of by 
ſlightly prepared in Fuleps, Eleftuaries, &c. there is not yy 
ſufficient evidence to perſwade us, that their efficacy is; 
much greater than that of many cheap Ingredieats, as they 
priceis. I am not altogether of their mind, char abſolyy. 
ly reject the internal uſe or Leaf-Gold, Rubies , Saphyy, 
Emeralds, and other Gems, as things that are unconquerzh]; 
by the heat of the Stomach: For as there are rich Patien 


that may, without much inconvenience , goe to the priceq 


the deareſt Medicines z ſo I think the Stomach ads not o 
Medicines barely upoa the account of its hear, bur is endowe; 
with a ſubtle diſſolvent (whence ſoever ic hath it) by whichi 
may perform divers things not ro be done by (o languid; 


hear, And I have, wich Liquors of diftering ſorrs, eaſily i 


drawn from Vegetable Subſtances, and perhaps unreQifieg, 
ſometimes diſſolved, and ſometimes drawn TinKures fron 
Gems, and that in the cold, Bur though for theſe and other 
Conſiderations, I do not yet acquieſce in their Reaſons, th 
laugbat che adminiſtration of crude Gems, ec. as ridiculous, 
yet neither am I altogether of their Adverſaries mind. For 
though I deny not the Glaſſe of Aztimony, which looketh 


Liquors an Emetick Quality; yet I know too, there is gre 
odds betwixt Rubies and other Gems (which will endure vig- 
Jent Fires, and remain undifſolved in divers ſtrongly cort- 
ſive Liquors) and the Glaſſe of 4»1imony , which is a Body 
ſo far lefſe compadt and fixed,that Spirit of Vinegar it ſelt wil 
work upon it, and a ſtrong Fire will, io no long time, diff- 
pate it into Smoak, But that which I chiefly conſider on thi 


occaſion, is, Thar tis one thing to make ir probable, thattis 
poſſible, Gold, Rubies, Sapbyrs, <c. may be wroughtupon 


by a humane Stomach; and another thing co ſhew boththat 
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ge wont to be ſo, 2nd that they are aQually endowed 


with thoſe particular and ſpecifick Virtues that are aſcribed 


:othem: nay, and (over and above) that theſe Virtues are 
{ach 2nd ſo eminent, that they conſiderably ſurpaſſe choſe of 
cheaper Simples. And l think, that in Preſcriptions made 
for the poorer ſort of Patients, a Phyſician may well ſubſti- 
ute cheaper Ingredients in the place of theſe precious ones, 
whoſe Virtues are not half ſo unqueſtionable as their Dear» 


e. 
What ſtrange Excellency there may be in the Aurum Pota- 


bile, made by a true CAdepres, or by a Poſſeſſor of the Li- 
quor A/chaheff, 1 ſhall not now diſpute, not knowing what concerniog 
werfal and radical Diffolvents the profound $kill of ſuch A4uun potabile, 
{ Men (if any ſuch there be) may furniſh chem with , ro open 
' theBody of Gold, Bur as for the attempts and practices of 


the generaliry of Chymical Phyſicians to make Gold pota- 
ble, befides char, their attempts co make their Solutions vo- 
Jatile, ſucceed ſo ſeldom, that even Learned Phyſicians, and 
Chymiſts have pronounced the thing it ſelf unteaſible; I con. 
eſſe, I ſhould much doubr whether ſuch a potable Gold 
would haye the prodigions Virtues its Encomiaſts aſcribe 
toit, and expe& from it. For I find not that thoſe I have - 
et met with, deliver theſe ſtrange things upon particular 

periments duely made, bur partly apoa the Authority of 


| Chymical Books, many of which were never written by 


thoſe whoſe Names they bear. And others,[ fear, commend 
Uurum potabile, prepared after another gueſle manner than 
that weare now ſpeaking of, partly upon a preſumprion that 
ifit be made volatile, it muſt be ſtrangely unlocked, and ex- 


_ atedtoa meer Spiritual Nature; and partly upon rational 


ConjeQures (as they think them) drawn from the nobleneſs 


and preciouſneſſe of Gold. But for my part, though I have 
{ long 
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Jong ſince bethought my ſelf of a way, whereby I can, in 
ſhore time, and a moderate Fire, make my Menſtruum bring 
over crude Gold, in quantity ſufficient co mike the Liquor 
look, at the firſt or ſecond Diſtillation, of a high golden 
Jour; yet finding thar I could , by an eafie art, quicklyr. 
cover out of this volatile Liquor, a corporal and milleahl: 
Gold, I dare not brag that my TinQure (as an Alchyij 
would call it) muſt needs do ſtrange feats, becauſe there isfy 
noble a Metal brought over in it, And if this or other pre. 
parations of Aurum potabile prove good Medicines, it woulg 


be further enquired, Whether che Virtues may not in grey 


part be rather attributed to the AMenſiruum, than the Gali 
(that requiringa very ſubtle Liquor to volatilize 'it) or to 
the aſlociation of the Corpuſcles of the Gold, with the (x 
line particles of the Menſfruum, into a new Concrete, di- 
fering enough from Gold,though never ſo welt apened, Ani 
as for the nobleneſle and preciouſnefle of chis Metal, That d& 
pends upon the Eſtimation of Men; whence in CA mericathe 
Tndinns, thatabound with it, had not ſuch a great valuefat 
it. And in divers Couatries,at this day,it is poſtponed to Iron, 
or to Copper, and hath rather a Polirical (i I may ſo ſpetk) 
than a Natural Virtue. Nor will it follow, that becauſeitis 
the fixedſt and pretiouſeſt of Metais,that therefore it muſt be 
an admirable Medicine: For we ſee that Diamonds, though 


they be the hardeſt of Bodies, and very fixed ones, andin 


much greater eſteem, ceteris paribus, than Goldz are yet 
tar from being accounted highly Medicinal, thar they are com- 
monly (though perhaps not ſo deiervedly) reckoned among 
Poyſons. Burt I fee I have digreſied, That which I chiefly 
aimed at, being to inculcate, that whether Gold and Gems, 
and the like prec;ous ingredients, may be good Medicines or 


no,it vere a g90d WOrk to ſubſtitutecheap ones tor the poorer | 


' fort 


| Doctrine, having more fully diſcourſed of it, in one part of 
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fort of Patients; and that Phyſicians are much too blame 
who prize Simples, as Drugſters do, according as they are 
brought trom remote Countries , and are hard to come by, 
-nd cannot imagine that whar doth not coſt much Money in 
theShops, can do much good in the Body; as if God had 
made Proviſion onely for the Rich,or thoſe People that have 
Commerce wit Cbi7, or the 11dias: whereas indeed it may ms 
oftentimes happen, that what the Chymilts call their Capst g:zar madicinn | 


7 


yoruwrn, and perbaps throw away as an uſcleſſe Terra Dam 9r2wn trom une 


promiſing  Bo« - © 


244, may bave as great Virtues as thoſe nobler Parts, as q;.. 
they call them, which chey have extrated from it; and a de- 
ſpiſed ſimple, nay even an Excrement or an Inſet, may in 
ſome caſes prove nobler Remedies, than thoſe that men call 
-ndthink very noble Bodies, not-to ſay, than I know not 

how many Excracts and Quinteſlences, 


[ ſhallnor trouble You with many Inſtances to prove this 
Of the efficacy 


znother*T reatiſe, Bur yer Tome Inſtances I ſuppoſe You Mkt 8 
mill here expe, and therefore I ſhall preſent you with a few 
of thoſe thar at preſent come into my mind, 

When the Diſtillation of 4q#4 fortis is finiſhed, the Caput 
Mortuum, as deſerving that name, is wont, by common Di- 
ſtillers, ro be thrown away; and I have ſeen whole heaps of 
it thrown by, as uſeleſle, by thoſe that make Aqua fortis in 
quantity to (ell it, And yet this deſpiſed Subſtance doth, in 
common Water it ſelf, yeild a Salt, which being onely de- 
purated by frequent Solutions and Filtrations, is that fa- The Duke of 
mous Pandces duplicata, or CArcanum Duplicatum, which Holflens Pangs 
that great Yirtvoſo and knowing Chymiſt , the Duke of {29,099%" 
Hilfiein, whoſe name it alſo beareth, thought worth purchaſ- vulgaly deſpi- 
ing :t the rate of Five hundred Dollars, and of which the _— one 
Prigce's experienced Phyſician thus writes to the Induſtrious j,,c;, 

Li | Schroaer 
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Schroder phar= $chroder, Mille E xperimentis Salts huj1s Efficariam 
AR noſtra comprobavit in T lanebutied rr rol ror _ 

cung, continus & intermittentibas, calculo, ſcorbuto, &c, Sui 
& * —nors conciliaſie praſertim in Mebancholicis non ſemil wp 
' $aVimus, Doſis 4 ſcrup. 1. ad (crup. 2, Libr as aliquot quitanai 
abſumimuns. And another very skiltul Phy fician,thar b_—_ 
ed that Excellent Priaces Courr, confirmedto me the fans 
Medicines diuretick and deoppilative Virtue. (Bur upon my 
own Experiencel can fay litcle of it, having caſually loſt; 
great quantity I cauſed to be prepared to make tryal with, be. 

fore I had opportunity to imploy ir. | 
Burt whereas in the Caput Hortuum of Aqua forts ther 
remaias pretty ſtore of ealilz- ſoluble Saltz in the Caput my- 
Flores Colcoilt-- r gum of Vitriol, when not onely all che Oyl is forced any 
the Caput mor- by the Fire, but all the fixed Salt is exactly (eparated by 
enum of Vuriol, Water, there ſeems to remain nothing but a worthleſs Ter 
Damnata. Andyetit is of this that, as I thall teachyouee 
long, I make thoſe Colcotharine Flowers, which are poſhbly: 
nobler Medicine than either the Oyl, the Spirit,or the Salt of 

Vitriol, 

As for the Bezoar-ſtone, which is ſo often preſcribed by 
Phyſicians, and ſo deerly paid for by Patients, the Exper 
enced Bontiwe, a very competent Witneſle in this cale (and 
; whole account of the manner of its Generation , agrees the 

Zoatis 52 £.45. beſt of any I have ſeen with that I received from an Intelli- 

qo gent Ferſon that was imployed into Perſia by the late King) 

berween the Be. hath in one place a paſſage concerning ir; and elſewhere writes 
4047-None, 210 ſuch thiogs of che Stone cut out ofa Man's Bladder (though 
ovr of man's INat, whilſt crude, be deſpiſed as athing vile and uicleſſein 

bladder, Phyſick) as may be juſtly applicable to our preſent purpoſe: 
| Cetcrum {faith he, ſpeaking of the Bezgar-ſtone) quantum 
ad byperbolicas hnjus lapidis wvirtutes & facultates portemiſe 
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antantas in eonnille Experientiis edofFus invent. And elſes 
where ſpeaking of thoſe contemprible and excremencicious , , 
crones that are found in humane Bladders, Nl porro (faith 
he)de bts Lapibus addo,ne vidtar eos eleware, & lithotomos mo- 
were ut vel cum periculo plares mortales ſecent. Hoc certe com- 
tum habeo, lapidem in veſica hominis repertum, urinam &f 
ſuderes probe ctere quod tempore ingentis illizs peſtis qua Anno 
1624, & 1625, Leydam patriam meam, & reliquas Hollandie 
ivitates miſerandum in modum vajtabat, in penuria lapidis 
3tzoartici nos exhibuiſie memini, & ſudorificum (auſim dicere) 
melins &f excellentius inveniſſe, &c, | 


Soot is generally looked upoa as ſo vile a thing, that we wedicines out 
wefain to hire men to carry it awayz and yet, as I elſewhere of Soot. 


ſhew that it is a Body of ao ignoble nature, ſo I muſt here . 
tell you, that it is no unuſefnl one in Phyſick. And not-to 
mention that Riverius commends it crude, to the quantity of 
; Drachme, # Plurifies ; I havetried, with the Spirit of it 
well drawn, ſome things , that make me look upon it as a 
confi {erable Liquor. And I know by their own confeſſions, 
that ome Medicines, even of eminent Phy ficians, thar paſſe 
under other Names, have the Spirit of Soot for their prin- 
cpal Ingredient. I knew a not unlearned Emperjck, who 
mas exceedingly cried up for the Cures he did, ® eſpecially in 
difficult. diſtempers of the Brain , by a certain Remedy, 
which he called ſometimes his CAuram potabile, and ſome«- 
times bis Panace4; and having obtained trom this Man,in ex- 
change of a Chymical Secret of mine he was greedy of, the 
wy of making this ſo celebrated Medicine, T found that the 
manthing in ir was the Spirit of Soot, drawn after a ſome- 
whatunuſual , but not excellent manner; ia which Spiric, 
Flowers of Su/phur were, by a certain way, brought to be 


dfſo. ved, and (wim in lictle drops that looked of a golden co- 


lour 0 You 
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| You will eafily grant, Pyrophilue, that there arenotay 
Medicines to be taken into the Body more cheap and coy: 
remPcible than the Excrements of Men and Horſes,andtha 
Inſects: and yet that even theſe wanc not conſiderable Me. 
dical Virtues, we elſewhere ſhew. And (not to meddle gi 
ſuch naſty things as the groſler ſort of Humane Excremeny, 
though they, outwardly applied, either in Powder or other 


| The uf: of horſe Wiſe, doe ſometimes perform ſtrange things,) the juice of 


dung, 


An Arcanmm 
af Lyy-berrics. 


which did uſually, as alſo the Horſe.dung, work plentitully 


Horſe-dung, eſpecially of Stone-horſes, being ſtrongly ex. 
preſſed (atter the Dung hath been a while ſteeped in Ale, g 
ſome other convenient Liquor, to facilicate the obtaining 
the Juice,and to afford it a Yehicle) doth oftentimes ſo poy- 
erfully relieve thoſe that are troubled with the ſtoppage 
Lirine;, with Wind, Stiches , and even with Obſtrufiiog 
of the Spleen and Liver, that You, Pyrophiius, and I, knoy 
a great Lady, who though very neat, and very curious ofher 
Health, and wont to have rhe attendance of the $kilfulleſ 
Phy ficians, ſcruples not, upon occaſion, to Ye, as Tha 
known her do , in Silver veſſels, this homely Remedy, ad 
prefer it to divers rich Cordials, and even to what ſome 
Chymiſts are pleaſed to call Eſſences or Elixirs, And with 
the ſame Remedy very many poor people were Cured of the 
Plagueit ſelf5 when it lately ſwept away ſo many thoulad 
in Ireland (and the Doors with the Patients , as I was a 
ſured by a perſon who cured ſo many) as to invite men to {e- 
cure themſclves that aſſiſtance, by refuſing the Parcy the li- 
berty to leave the Town. Bur (to adde that upon the by) 
this perſon, in exchange of a-Secret of mine , conteſſedto 
me, That the C4rcanwm, which had-cured ſuch numbers, ad 
to which the Juice of Horſe-dung was a Succedaneum., Ws 
onely a good Dole of the Powder of tully ripe Ipy-beris, 


by 
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Swezt, 4nd which I preſently remembred to be one of 
thoſe few things that He/mont commends againſt the 


ge, | 
"The Medical Virtues of Man's Urine, both inwardly gis 
yen, and outwardly applied, would require rather a whole 


| Book, than apart of an Eſſay ro enumerate and inſiſt on: 


Bat referring you to what an induſtrious Chymiſt hath alrea- 
dy colleted touching thar Subject, I ſhall now onely adde, 
That I knew an ancient Gentlewoman , who being almoſt 
hopeleſſe to recover of divers Chronical Diſtempers (and 


ſome too of theſe abſtruſe enough) was at length advited, *<G<incs our. 


inſtead of more coſtly Phyfick , to make her Morning 
draughts of her own Water; by the uſe of which ſheſtr:ngely 
recovered, and is,for ought I know, ſtill well. And the {ame 
Remedy is not diſdained by a perſon of great Quality and - 
Beauty, that You know; and that too after the had travelled 
% far as the Spaw tor her healths ſake. And I remember on 


| thisoccaſion, that paſſing once through one of the remoter 


parts ob England, I was viſited by an Emperick, a well- 
wiſher to Chymiſtry , buc a Novicein ir, who prefling me 
tocommunicate to him ſome eaſteand cheap Preparation,that 
be might make uſe of among the Countrey- people, 1 dire=- 


Qed him co DiRtill wich a gentle beat, a Spirit out of Urige, 
putrified for ſix or ſeaven Weeks on a Dung: hill," or ſome 


- analogous heat, but in well clos'd Glaſſes, or other glazed 


Veſſels; and having reRified this Spirit once or twice, that 
it might be rich in volatile Salt, to give ten, twenty, or 


thirty drops. of it in a convenient Liquor for the Plurifie, 


tor moſt kind of Coughs, and divers other Diſtempers, as 
a Succedaneur to the Eflence of Harts- horn. And a while 
ater, this Emperick returned me great thanks fer what I had 
layght him: and 1 found by him and others , . that he had 

| cured 
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cured ſo many with it, eſpecially of Pleurifies (a Diſeaſe fi 
quent and dangerous enough in that Country )chat chisflgh 
and ſeemingly deſpicable Remedy had already made him he 
cryed up for a DoQor, and was like to help himto a con- 
fortable Subliſtence. - GT: 

Grezt ſtore of healthy mens Blood is wont to be throm 
away, 3s altogether ulclefle, by Chirurgions and Barber, 
that let Men bloud {as is uſual in the Spring and Fall) tir 
prevention of Diſeaſes; and yet from a Man's blood $ki, 
fully prepared, though without addition of any thing, (ape 
Spiricof Wine to keep it at firſt from putrifying, may he 

_ eaſily obtained a Spirit and volatile Salt, that have much the 
ſame Vircues, with thoſe of the newly mentioned Spirit 
Urine, but more Noble (as far as I can gueſſe) than either 
that, or even Spirit of Harts-horn, as having performed in 
——_ Conſumptions, Aſthma's, and other obſtinate Caſes, ſuc 
of Blood.  thingsasT, as well 2s others, conld not bur admire. Butig 
| this place , mentioning Humane Bloud onely 2n tranfits, | 
{hall pretermic what I have obſerved about the prepazationat 
it; yet leaving Youaliberty to call for my Obſervationsup- 
on a Medicine, which perhaps is Nobler,than the moſt coſtly 
and elaborate Chy mical Remedies that are wont to beſold 
in Shops, and which hath been almoſt alone exceptedout 


the Cenſbre made by a Learned Modern Writer, of the Me- 


| dicines found out by Chymiſtry, 

The greaceff:2s I ſhall adde but one inſtance more, of the Efficacy thi 
of »illepedes in May be found in the moſt obvious and abject Creature 
mac Stone. and this inftance is afforded me, by thoſe vile InſeQs con- 

« monly called in Engliſh , Wood-lice, or Sows, and in Li 
tine M:lepedes, which I have often both recommendedto 
others, and taken my ſelf. Wha their Virtue is againſt the 
Srone, the World hath been informed by Learembergs 
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 whohath publiſhed a narative, how by the uſe of them he 


ws cored, evenof the Stone in the Bladder z and he was in- 
rited to uſe them by credible information , that others had 
"en cured of that Diſeaſe, by the ſame Remedy. And of 


' ate Years in England, an Emperick being much reſorted 


to, for thereliet he gave in that tormenting Sickneſs, 2 Phy- 
icizn, famous for his Learned Writings, wondring at what 
was done, Was very curious ( as himlelf afterwards told me ) 
to figd out the Emperick's Secret,and at length was ſo indu- 
frious as to diſcover, That 'twas a ſlight preparation of M1il- 
lyedes, But my having found them in my ſelf very diure- 
tical and apertive, is not that which chiefly recommends them 
tome; For I knew, and lived in the ſame Houſe with a pious 
Gentlewoman, much better skill'd in Phy fick, than her Sex 


20d being threatned by the Oculiſts with the ſpeedy loſs of 
the other, eſpecially in regard of her being very aged and 
corpulent, the nevertheleſſe did, for ſome Years,to my won- 
der, employ her Eye to read and work with, without finding, 
4ſhe told me, any decay in ic, or any encreaſing danger of a 
Sufufion: And ſhe aſſured me, that her Medicine was to 
bruiſe firſt five Millepedes, then ten , then fifreen, then 
treaty, &c.( daily encreaſing thenumber by five,till it had 
reach'd, if I miſtake nor fifry or fixty ) in White- Wine ( or 
Small-Ale)and to drink apon an empty Stomach,the ſtrong- 
lyexpreſſ'd Liquors and when I deſired to know how the 
came by this Specifick, ſhe anſwered me, That having made 
enquiries among all thoſe, both Oculiſts and others, that ſhe 


| thoughtmight aſſiſt her againſt ſoſad a Diſtemper , ſhe was 


adviſed to the uſe of Millepedes, ' by a Woman, that nor 

only much magnified their virtae in ſach caſes as hers, but 

dared ber ( if I much miſ-remember not ) that ſhe her _ 
- £ | | ha 


- 


promiſed, who having loſt the uſe of one Eye by a CararaR; nom of 
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had been cured by them,of no'lefſe than an incipient ſuffufic 
in one or both of her Eyes, 

[ Since the writing of the former part of this Page,relzj 
what I newly told you to a very Ingenious Phy Hogs 
ſures mee, That being ſome Years fince in Holland, he thes 

And reall Ca- Met with a woman who was cured, as her ſelte confeſſed ty 

eras, him, of areall CataraR, by the Juice of Mallepedes, begin 
ing with that of three at a time, and ſo increaſing to ninex 
once, and then gradually leſſening rhe Doſe by one lakes 
each day, till ſhe were come back to three at a times fe 
which, ſhe gradually increaſed the Doſe as before: Ani 
headdes, That this Woman was adviſed to this Medicineby 

_ an Emperick, that was ſaid to have performed divers Curg 
with the ſame Medicine. 

[ What ſtrange things theſe ſame 247/lepedes have donein 

In fore Breaſts the ſore, and even exulcerated, Breaſts of Women ( provi 

and Fiftula- ged they be not cancrous) though they be given withaut pre 
paration onely ro the number of three ac firſt, and foon to 
nine at once ( which number may perhaps by uſetully increv 
ſed) Ramp'd with alittle White-wine or Beer , that the Ly 
quor ſtrain'd out may be druak in-a draught of Beer, Morning 
and Evening ; during with time, Linnen cloathes dippedin 
W hite- Wine, and applyed warme, are co be kept upon the 
Breaſt, I may elſewhere have a ficter opportunity to relate; 
I ſhall now onely ſubjoyne, as a further proote of the gret 
Virtue that may be evenin vile and coſtlefle Inſects, andthit 
without any elaborate or Chymical preparation, this memo 
rable Story, That after all the tryals I had made about helt 

Millepides, I met with a young Lady, who by divers ſtrange 

ly winding and obſtinate Fiſu/a's that had made themſclvs 

Orifices in many places of her Body, was not onely lam, 

but ſo conſum'd and weakned,that the was [carce ableto - 
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| herſelf in her bed; and this, notwithſtanding the utmoſt en- 


Jexyours of the eminenteſt Chirurgions, both Engliſh and 
Foreiners , that could be procured : But when both the 
of her Friencs, and thoſe that endeavour'd to cure her, 

mece (oſt, ſhe was in a ſhort time not onely freed from her F7. 
gls's but recovered toa thriving condition of Body, by the 
frequent uſe of an internal Medicine , which as both her Pa» 
rears and the Perſon that caught it them informed me,was on- 
y a Drink ( to be taken twice or thrice a day ) made of a 
ſmall proportion of a couple of Herbs(very common,gand nor 
much more likely to do Wonders inchis caſe, thin Worm- 
noodand Mint) and of Three hundred of theſe Millepedes 
well beaten ( wuen their Heads are pull'd off )in a Morter,and 
tuon'd up with the Herbs, and ſuſpended in four Gallons of 


| Small-Ale, during its fermentation, The wonderful efficacy 


ofthis Medicine in this and many other caſes, which by oc- 
cfion of this Cure were related to me, being almoſt wholly 
aſcrib'd to the Mullepedes, by the Illuſtrious Imparter of ir, 
nhoſe leave I have not yet, by naming him, to diſcloſe, that 
this is the Secret He makes ule of, | 


CHAP, VI, 


ANother way there isgvhereby the Naturaliſt may afliſt x1, he wary 
the Phyſician ro make the Therapeutical part of Phyſick ralift diſcovers - 
| 6 chargeable, and that is by ſhewing thoſe that are wont ® 
toemploy moſt Chymical Remedies, that much of the coſt bour in making 
ad labour in many caſes might be ſpared. I am not altogether manyChymical 


oftheir mind, that indiſcriminately cry dowa Chymical Pre- 
paations as exceſſively dear: For of many of thoſe that ſeem 
very dear, when bought by the Pound or the Ounce, a Doſe 
wiy be cheap enough; as if for inſtance, an Ounce of preci- 

© 2 Pitate 
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pitate of Gold, and Mercury, coſt ten times its weight of Sy 

A compariſon VET , under which rate I have bought it of honeſt Men, thy 

of Chymical take it themſelves, yet that Ounce containing 480 Graing, 

| - — += 6my ( of which three or four may be a Doſe ) a taking of this dey 

in poincos Powder , may coſt far leſs than a Doſe of many Galenicy 

cheapnel, Medicines, where the quantity that is taken at once, miky MW Mi 

up what is wanting in the coſtlinefle of the Ingredients, By IM be 

though this be the caſe of ſowe Chymical Remedies, yet we I tic 

- mult not deny, that many others are chargeable , and though iſ 

perhapsnag more ſo than many Galenical ones employ'd fr WM bl 

the ſame purpoſes : Yer if thoſe be dearer than they need be, i or 

that grievance ought to be redreſſed in Chymical Medicines, MW ci 

how juſtly ſoever the ſame thing may be imputed to Galen. i 

cal ones. | = c 

Now there are two particulars, wherein the Chymiſts, WW Þ 

and thoſePhy ficians that intimate them,are wontto be blane Iſh th 

able-in reference to this matter, The one, their employing IM in 

Chymical Preparations on all occaſions,cven where Simpls IM 7 

or ſlight Compolitions might ſerve the turn: and the other i © 

is, Their making many of their Preparations more laboriow, WW $ 

and conſequently more chargeable than needs. | 

Ofiche ufs ans As for the firſt of theſe: * Tis known there are divers Chy- I !! 

commendation miſts , and others that pratice Phyfick , who ſo dote upon if * 

" 2996” bay the'ProduRtions of their Furnacess that they will ſcarce go Iſh ? 

'Þ*: Cbymifts, about to cure a cut Finger , with leſſe than ſome Spagyricd Ii ! 

Oyl of Balſam: Andin ſlight Diſtempers have recourſeto if 

Chymical, and perhaps to Mineral Remedies, which being; I * 

for the moſt part, ſuch as vehemently alter the Body, eſpe Ii © 

cially by heating and drying it, they do often more harmthan iſ © 

200d, when employed in cafes that need nor ſuch aRive Me. I © 

dicines. - And methinks thoſe that pradtiſe, as if Naure ji * 

preſented us nothing worth the accepriog,unleſs it be _— 
| a 
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2nd perfeRed by Yulcan , might conſider, That Paracelſus 
hinſelf oftentimes employeth Simples for the cure even of 
txmidable Diſeaſes. And chough for particular Reaſons I be 
ndinable enough to think, that ſuch ſearching and command- 
noRemedies, as may be ſo much of kin to the Univerſal 
Medicine, as to cure great numbers of differing Diſeaſes, will 
tehb;rdly obtained without the help of Chymical Prepara- 
tions, and thoſe perhaps of Minerals: Yer as to moſt parti- 
cular Diſeaſes, eſpecially when nor yet arriv'd to adeplora- 
ble height, Iam apt to think, that eicher Simples, or cheap 
orunclaborate Galenical Mixtures, may furniſh us with Spe- 


| cficks, that may perform much more than Chymiſts are 


wont to think , and poſſibly be preferrable ro many of their 


| coltly Magiſteries, Qnint eſſences , and Elixirs. Helmont Oe 


| hinſelf, a Perſon more knowing and experienced 1n his Art, /,, you.p.45s. 


thao almoft any of the Chymiſts, ſcruples not to make this 
ingenious Confeſſion: Credo ( ſaith he ) ſimplicia in ſua ſims 
plcitate eſſe ſufficientia pro ſanatione omnium morborum: And 
elſewhere he truly affirms, That there may be ſometimes 
oreater Virtue in a Simple, ſuch as Nature affords it us, than 


| 10any thing that the Fire can ſeparatefrom it. And certain 
| ly che Specifick Properties of divers, if not moſt Simples, 


aecontounded and loſt by thoſe Preparations, wherein that 


| Texture, which is the Foundation of thoſe Properties, is ei- 


ther deſtroyed by the Fire, or changed by the taking away of 
ſome of the Parts, or the adding of ſome other Subſtance 
tot, with which compounded, it may conſtitute a new thing. 


The more Judicious of the Chymiſts themſelves do ſeverel powder offeart 


of . | | De more operative 
them now acktiowledge, that the bare reducing of Pearls hes ain 


to fine Powder, affords a Medicine-mach richer in the Vir- 
tres of the Pearles, than the Maziftery , prepared by diffol- 
vig them in acid Spirits, aud precipitating them with —m 
ia, OL 
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of Tartar, and afterwards (crupnlovſly edulcorating they: 
&©6 crale Harte, $09 Ne may. ealily obſerve, that by making the Megifn 
hain,thm Of Harts-horatbe ſame way , the- Virtues ſeem to be mar 
Maziftery, locked up than they werein the crude Horn, which maya. 
ly enough impart its Virtue in the Body, fince fair Way 
will reduce a good part of it into a Jelly ; whereas the 14. 
giſtery.remains a fixed Powder not eaſily diſſoluble, even 
acid Menſiruumss and , which thrown upon hot Iron, gil 
ſcarce ſend forth that ſtinking Smoak, which argues the ay. 

lation of the ſaline and ſu!phureous Parts. I never kney 
of the vulgar Chymiſts Efences or Elexirs half fo powerfal; 
Remedy to ſtanch Blood,as a flight Mixcure of two drachns 
An excellent of Hyoſciamum , or Henbane-ſeed, and the like weight 
mere white Poppey- ſeeds, beaten up with an Ounce of Conſeny 
' of Red-Roſfes, into a ſtiffe Eletuary 5 with which, given, 
the quantity of a Nutmeg, or Wall-nut, I have ſnatched 
ſome, as it were, out of the Jaws of Death ; and with whig 
an eminent Phyſician, now dead, affirm'd, That he, andthe 
Javeator of the Remedy, had very frequeatly cured profaſe 
 bleedings at the Noſe; and ia Women, at other Parts be- 
fides. Nor did I ever ſee, to give an inſtance in a reſembling 
Diſcaſe,ſuch wonderfal Efte&s againſt ſpitting and vomiting 
of Blood, of the moſt elaborate Chymical Preparations, 
 Thaveofallighr Syrrup, made onely of a convenient quit 
Anorerl's® tity of fine Sugar, and the ſtrongly expreſſed Juice of tm: 
firing and ve. handfuls of Plantine leaves, and fix Ounces of freſh Cum: 
micing of blocd frey-roots, well beaten together z with which Syrrup, bs 
ſides what I have tryed my ſelf, ewo eminent Phy icians per 
formed in that Diſeaſe unuſual Cures, though ( tor reaſons 
elſewhere meutioned)I forbear to name them,otherwiſe tha 
by telliag you, That one of chem. is that ingenious & Fried 
ly D*, T, C. to whoſe Skill both you and I oweſo - 
u 
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Bat I' conſider farther , thar as oftentimes thoſe I am rea« 
ſooing with, make uſe of Chymical R emedies,when much 
more eafily parable ones may ſafficez ſo in divers caſes , 
where Spagyrical Medicines are proper enough , their Pre- 
jons of them are more tedious and expenhve than is ne- 
cefſary. There are more than a few who ſeldome preſcribe, 


| 0d ſeldomer eſteem a Chymical Proceſs, that is to be per- 


ed in leſs than many Weeks, as if a Chymical Medicine 
like an Embryo , muſt needs be an Abortive, if it be pro- 
dacdin leſs than ſo many Moneths, And, as if in prepara- 
tions, the Virtue depended leſs on the skilfulneſs, than the 
elaborateneſs , they ſeem to eſtimate the efficacy of Reme- 
dies by the time and pains requiſite to prepare them,and dare 
not think, that a Medicine can quickly cure, that was not 
Joop a making 3 as indeed theirs ( eſpecially thoſe where Co- 
hobations and Digeſtions, till they bave ſuch and ſuch effets 
upon the Matter to be wrought on by them, are preſcrib'd) 
ae many of them far more toilſome and tedious, than thoſe 
that have but read ſuch Procefſes, without working them , 
xeaptto ſuſpet. And this is the humour of divers,not 0n- 
ly asf0 thoſe ſtable Meaicines,that ought alwayes to be found 
ready in Apothecaries Shops, but even as to thoſe that are 


| Gelign'd for particular caſes, and perhaps acute Diſeaſes, in 
| which Emerigencies, if a Phy fician had no other Remedies 


than thoſe he muſt make according to ſach Proceſles , ir 


would, I fear, too often happen, that before the Medicine 


could be ready, the Patient would either be paſt the need of 
t, or paſt the help of it. And that which oftentimes encrea- 


ſeth the tediouſneſs of Chymical Proceſſes, is the unskilful 


Preſcriptions of thoſe that deviſe them. *Tis not unuſual in 


Clymiſts Writings to meet with Proceſſes, wherein the 
Matter to be prepared, is expoſed to I know not how many 


{ſeveral 


(t532): 
leverall ſucceffive Operations: Bat if you ſhould azke,w 
ſuch 2 thing ſhould be, for inſtance, rather precipitated, thy 
exhnl'd ad ficcitatem; or why ſnch or ſuch an Operation 

| fo beuledafter ſuch-another, rather than before it; nay, pe. 
baps , if one ſhould demand, why ſome of thoſe Operxing 
ſhould be uſed ar all, the Deviſers of thoſe unskilfull Pr, 
cefles wonld poſſibly aſſoone be able to finiſh their opera, 
ons , as to give a ſarisfatory anſwer. Nay, ſometimes: 
lengthen their Proceſſes by Operations, ſo injudicioully pre 


Ni Chonits (crid'd, that they crolle one another; And the Chywilt re 


by their tedious eth himſelfe , and the matter he woxkes upon, to leaveity 


& injudicious 12} no better, if not 4 worſe, Medicine than he foundit; 6 
preparations; : Rs = a j ? 
alcer che Medi- This We have already given an inſtance in the common Mui 
ine and wake ferigegs, b 4h 
I. Bur I lately met with another Example of ic, in the Wi; 
tings ofa Famous, Moderne Chymiſtz where, to purifieth 
fixed Sal of Vegetables, to the height after I know not hoy 
many Solutions, Filtrations and Coagulations ( which alon 
would abundantly ſerve the curne)he preſcribes the diflalving 
them in Aqua forts; after which, he ſaith, they will become 
very pure and chryſtalline, and not ſo eafily reſoluble nth; 
<> che diffot- Aire: Of which I make no doubt, for divers Yeares befarel 
ving che Sales met with his Procefſe, Ihave, with the fix'd Sales ofmare 
- gy 1 than one kinde of Vegetable, by joyning them wich Cdqu 
ro make them forts, and after a while exhaling the ſuperfluous moyſturs 
— Cry- made good inflammable Salz- Peter ;by which you mayealil 
their V.rru:s gueſſe, how judiciouſly the ſolution in Aqua forts is preſcndi 
and makethem onely as a further depuration , andhow fic tuch Authors ar 
inflamimable as 


Lt ” to be credited, when they aſcribe to theſe Ghryſtalline Sts 
" the (everall Virtaes(and thoſe improved too)ot the reſpedtire 


Vegetables, from which the A/calics were obtained; - And 


indeed, as to thoſe exaRt Depurations, which ſome Chymif 
(0 
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fſtrily require inall their Prepzrations, though their Pro. 
ceſſes be oftentimes hereby made incredibly tedious, I will 
pilliogly allow, nay aſſert, that in ſome caſes, and eſpeci- ' 
ally in the making of powerful Henſtruums, which by their 
aQiveneſle and penetrancy are tounlock other Bodies, Chy- 
miſts do rather erre in making their Depurations leſle exqui- 
ftethan they ſhould, than on the other hand. Yer in many 
ather caſes, ſuch exa& refining and ſubriliation ofa Reme- 
jeisnot ſo neceſſary as they imagine; and ſometimes too 
may do more harm than good, by ſequeſtring thoſe parts of 
ofa Simple, as feces, which concurred with the finer parts to 
that determinate Texture, whereon the Specifick virtues of 
it did principally depend: but of this more elſewhere. And 
therefore I (hall here preſent you with two or three Inſtances, 
tolhew You, That Remedies, at leaſt as noble as ſuch vul- 
ozr Chy mical ones as are moſt redious and coſtly, may be 
preparedina ſhorrer time, and cheap enough to be fit for the 
uſe of the poor. 

& And to comply, Pyrophilus, with-your curiofity to know 
the preparations of thoſe Chymical Medicines, that I doe the 

moſt tamiliarly imploy, the three following inſtances ſhall 

be of ſach, namely, the Flores Colchotars , the Balſa- 

mm Sulphuris craſium, and the Eſſentia cornu Cervini, that 

yon may ſee vvhar ſlight and eafie preparations afford che Re- 


| medics, whoſe Effe&ts you have ſo ofcen heard of, if not alſo 


ſeen. 

The firſt of theſe, is the ſame Powder, which paſſeth un- 
derthename of Exs Yeners , which appellation we gaveit 
not out of a belief that it equals the Virtues aſcribed by 
Helmont, to what he cals the true 7gnis Yeners, bur partly 
todiſguiſe it alittle, and partly upon the account of the oc- 


Glion whereon it was firſt found our, vvhich was, Thar an 


u In 
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Induſtrious Chymiſt (whom You know) and I,chancing yy 
look together upon that Tre of Helmonts, which he oy; 
Butler, and to compare it ſomewhat attentively with other 


- Paſſages of the ſame Author, we both reſolved totry, Whe. 


The preparati- 
on and virtues 
of Ens Yenerts. 


ther a Medicines, ſomewhat approaching to that he madein 
imitation of Butler's Stone, might not be eaſily made our of 
calcined Virriol: and though upon Tryals we found this Me. 
dicine far ſhort of what Helmont aſcribes to his, yet findingir 
no ordinary one , we did, for the Minerals ſake it is maceof, 
call it Ens primum Veners, . | 
The Preparation, in thort, is this: Take good Dantzig 
Vitriol (if you cannot get Hungarian Or Goſlarian) and Ca. 
cine it till the Calx have attained a dark Red, or Purpliſh co 
lour, then, by rhe frequent aftuſtun of Boyling, or atleif 
warm Water, dulcifie it exatly: and having freed it as wel 
as You can from the Saline parts, dry it thoroughly, andaſte 
mix it exquiſitely, by Grinding, or otherwiſe, with an equi 
weight of pure Sal Armoniack,very finely powdered, Put this 
Mixture into a Gl:\le- Retorg, that may be bur a third par 
filled with it, and ſubliming it in a Sand. Furnace, by degrer 


of Fire, for tenor twelve hours, towards the Jatterenden- 


creaſing the fire, till the botrom of the Retort (if You can) 


be brought to bered hot. That which is {uvblim'd muſt be 


taken out, and if it be not ofa good yellow, bur pale, (which 
uſuzlly happens for want of an exa& commiſtion of the ln- 
oredients) it may bereturned to the Reſidue, mingled better 
with it 2gain, and ſublimed once more. The yellow or red- 
diſh Sublimate may be ſublim'd a ſecond time , not from the 
Caput mortuum, but by itlelf s but if you re-ſublime it oft 
ner, You may, though you will thiak that ſtrange, impair the 
Colour andthe Sublimare, inſtead of improving them, The 
Doſe is from two or three Grains to ten or twelve (in _ 
Bodies 
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Bodies it may be increaſed to twenty or thirty, without dans 


er) in diftill'd Water, or ſmall Beer, or other convenient 


| Vehicles: it may be givenat any time upon an empty Sto- 
| mach, but I moſt commentiy give it at Bed-time. Ir works, 
| ahenit works ſenſibly, by Swear, and Comewhar by Urines 
| Thatit is a potent Specifick for the Rickets, I think I ſcarce 

need rell Tow, Pyroph. whoſe excellent Mother and Aunt, to- 


ther with ſome Phyſicians, to whom 1 alſo gave it ready 
rrepared, have cured perhaps a hundred, or more, Children, 


| ofthar diſeaſe, divers of whom were looked upon as in a 


deſperate condition, I give italſo in Feavers, 2nd other Di- 


| ſtempers, to procute ſleep, which it uſually doth where it is 


waning. In the Head=ich likewiſe, in which, it che DiC- 
aſe be inveterate , the Remedy muſt be long continued; 


| iththe like admonition it hath done Wonders iz ſuppreſſi= 


me Menſlum obſtinata. In the Wormes it hath ſometimes 


| done ſtrange things; and for provoking of Appetite, I re- 
| member not thar I have either taken or given it without ſuc- 
| eſs And though I ſeldome take {for I often give more) 


above two or three Grains of itatatime, yet in that ſmall 


| Doſeit uſually proves Diaphoretical to me the next Morn- 


109, 
But the Experiments we have had of the ſeveral Virtues 


| andefficacy of this Medicine, would be here roo tedious to 


recite, and therefore I ſhall now paſſe them by; though, it 
you require it, I ſhall not be backward to ſet you down, by 
my of Obſervations, moſt 'of the caſes wherein I or my 
Friends have given it, and of the principal Cures that have 
been performed by it. In the meantime, becauſe this exal- 
ted Colcothar, being given in ſo ſmall a Doſe, may prove, if 


| Itberightly and dexterouſly prepared, what Helmont ſaith of 


bis imication of Butler's Drit, 4. Medicine for the Poor, and. 
u 2 -.» Fa 
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yet” requires more care, not to ſay Skill , to prepare it wel 
than by the bare reading of the Proceſſe you will imagine, ] 
{hill,co gratifie your Charity, annex to the end of this Eſly 
{tor to inſert chem here would make too prolix a Digrefſigy 
as many of the particulars relating to the preparation ot it, 
[ can readily meet with among my loole Notes. And le 
you ſhould think me a Mountebank for want of knowing iy 
what ſenſe it is that I commend this and the other particuly 
Medicines, I ſhall likewiſe to thoſe.Obſervations (ubjoyn ; 
Declaration of my meaning in ſuch particulars, and of the 
ſenſe, wherein I defire You ſhould underſtand what You 
meet with in the praiſe of Remedies either in cis Effay, « 
any other of my Writings, which I hope it will be ſufficient 
to give Youthis Advertiſment of once for all. 

The next Medicine IT am to mention to you 1s the Bulſe 
mum Sulphurs, which being made bur with groſs Qyls, dram 
by Expreſſion, may be called Craſſum, to diftinguilh it from 
the common and thinner Balſom of Sulphur, that is mace 
with the diſtilled Oyl or Spirit of Turpentine. 

The Preparari- This Balſom 1s made in ag hour or lefſe, without a Fur. 

en and Virtues N2Ce, onely by taking to one part of good Flower of Brim: 

_ _ ſtone four or five times as much (in weight) of good ex: 

cralſing, © preſſed Oy], eigher of Olives, or Nuts, or Poppey- ſeeds, 

and boyling the former in the latter in a Pipkin half filled 
with both , till it be perfetly diſſolved into a Bloud-red 
Balſome. But as eaſe as this Preparation ſeems (and indeed 
is) to them that have often made ic , ic will not at firſt be 
ſoeaſie to make itrighe, For the Fire, which ought to beoi 
well kindled Coals, muſt be kept pretty quick, and yet not 
over.quick , leſt the Oy1l boyl over , or do not well Dil- 
ſolve the Flower of Sulphur , bur turn them with its (lt 
intq a clotted and almoſt Liver-coloured Maſſe. And - 
aydl 
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| goidtheſe inconveniences, and the aduſtion of the Matter, 


ſpecial care muſt be had to keep it conſtantly ſtirring, nor 


| onely whilſt the Pot is over the Fire, bur after it is taken off, 
| tlic bequire Cold. You may, if you think fir, Diſſolve 
| this ſimple Balſom in Chymical Oyl of Anny.ſeeds, or 

any other Eſſential Oyle, like to advance its Efficacy in this 


or that particular Diſtemper; but thoſe Oyls being gene- 


| rally very hot, I moſt commonly preſcribe the Balſom with- 
| out thoſe Additjons, eſpecially if long Digeſtion have ſome: 


what leſlened the Offenſiveneſſe of the ſme]l, which though 
no peculiar fault of this Preparazion, being common to Sul- 
phoreous Medicines, 1s yet the chief inconvenience of ic, I 


mill not too reſolutely affirm that this is the very Balſamum 
| Sulphoris Rulandi, of which thit Author relates ſuch won. 
| dertul chings in; his Centuries; but if it be not the ſame, 


tis ſolike it, and fo gavd, that I doubt not bur by peruſing 


| thoſe Centuries, You may find divers uſes of it, that I have 


not made tryal of... And in Coughs, old Strains, Bruiſes, 


| Aches, (and ſometimes the incipient firs of the Gout it 


felt) and eſpecially Tumors , ſome of Your friends can in- 
form You, that it doth much greater things than moſt men 
wopld expe trom ſo ſlight and eafie a Preparation; and 
indeed greater than I have ſeen done by very coſtly and com- 
mended Balſoms and Oyatments, ſold in Apothecaries 


{ Shops, Aad in thoſe Obſervations, I lately told You, You 


might command, you will find that this Balſom outwardly 


| applyed, hath cured ſuch obſtinate Tumours, as Men either 


knew not what to make of , or what to do with them, of 
pbich Skilful Phyſicians , ro whom I gave it ro make Tryial 


| dfindifficult caſes, can bear me witnefle ; though it ought 
ſufficiently to endear this Balſom ro us both, that it was the 


Means ot reſcuing Your Fair and Virtuous Siſter F. from 


3 dangeroiis Conſumption. In outward applicationit | 
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to be well warmed, and to be chafed into the part affects} 


which ſhould be afterwards kept very warme, or elſe lin # 


dipped in it may be kept upon the place. Inwardly for, 
drops of it may begiven at any time , when the Stom i; 
not full; either rolled up with Sugar, or mingled with ay 
convenieht Vehicle. But as for the Particulars that conc 
the Preparation of this Balſome, You will find, thoſe[cy 
readily meet with among my looſe Papers, annexed, wi 
the Notes concerning Es Veneris , to the end of thi 
Eſfay. 


| y . , 
Thepreparation And therefore I ſhall now proceed to mention the thi 
and Virtues of Medicine, which You bave often heard of, under the nane 


Eſſence of Harts 
hon. 


of Eſſence of Harts=horne: but which is indeed onely the 
Simple, but well purified and Dephlegmed Spirit of it 
An4 thouhh Mea are pleaſed to imagine, by the Eff:Qs thi 
Remedy often produces, that I have ſome Myſterious orelp 
borate way of preparing it, yet to deale ingenuouſly with 
You, the chief thing I have done to bring it into crecit, i 
the teaching ſome Phyſicians and Apothecaries a ſafe and e+ 
fie way of makingit, For whereas before, thoſe that went 
about to Diſtillir, commonly uſed, as the Apothecariesar 


. wont to doe in what they make of the ſame Matter, Shar- 


ings or Raſpings of Harts-Horne, and diſtilled it with: 
ſtrong and naked Fire, the fugitive and ſubtle Spirits were 
wont to come over in that plenty, and with that impetuoſs- 
ty, as to break the Glaſſes to pieces, whereby Apothecaries, 
and even Chymiſts were diſcouraged from drawing the Spt 


ritz and they not having it 1a their Shops, its Virtues 1t&' 


mained unknown, Whereupon, conlidering that if it were 
onely broken on an Anvill into pieces of about the bignelle 


_ of ones little finger, beſides, that this way of comminution 


would 
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| goald be far lefſe chargeable than Raſping, the Fames would 
| gotbe driven out ſo faſt: and conſidering too, that a violent 

Fire was requiſite, not to diſtil] the ſubtle Spirit, but to drive 
| orerthegrofſe and heavy Oylez I chought it was neeedleile 


to take pains to force that over , which not being (that I 
obſerved) uſed 1n Phyſick, would coſt me further Pains 


| to ſeparate it again: And therefore, trying ro diftill Harts- 


Horn, in naked Retorts, placed but in Sand, I found Iconld 


| Diftill two or three pound at a time, and obtain from each of 


them, almoſt, if nor quite, all the Spirits and volatile Salt, 
which I afterwards ſeparated from the reddiſh and lighter 
0yl, and freed them from Phlegm' and Feculencies by a 
couple of Rectifications , made in tall Glaſſes, and with ye- 
ry gentle Heats, (commonly of a Lamp-Fournace:) The 
Diſe may be from eight, or ten Drops of the Spirir, or 
Grains of the Salt, to fix times the quantity of&ither, in 
warm Beer, or any vehicle that is nor acid except Milk, 


| Finding it to be a Medicine of an attenuating, reſolving, and 


Dizphoretical nature, and one that much reſiſts Malignity, 


| Putrefaſtion , and acid Humors (whence being mingled 


ith ſpirit of Vinegar, and the like ſour Juices , it de- 
ſtroyes their Acidity) * I dire it (premiſes Univerſalibus) 
io Feayers , Coughs, Plurifies , Obſtructions of the 


| Spleen, Liver, or Womb, and principally in aftetions of 


the Brain, as Roppages of the Head, Feaveriſh Delirinms, 
2nd even 7» Phrenctide, And fince I wrot a good part of 
this Eflay, I had an Experiment of it in a Child, who beiog, 
by many violent Convulſion-fits, reduced to- a deſperate 
condition, was recovered by one Dole of five or fix Drovs 


| ofthis Spirit that I ſentit. Ir is true that I have another 
| Medicine, that is more elaborate and coſtly, and more pro- 


petly bears the name of Zſſentia corny Cervs , which I 
more 
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more value than this: But I cannot communicate thy 
without prejudicing a third perſon, and an excellent Ch 
miſt who makes great advantage of If. Bur this I can tel 
you, that moſt of the Cures, for which my Preparation 
Harts- horn hath had the good fortune to be eſteemed, hy 
been performed with the above deſcribed ſimple Spirit a 
Salc, with which ſome $kilful Phyſicians and other inge- 
ons perſons, who had it from me, have within theſe few yeas 
ſaved ſo many Lives, that I am inclined tothink, I have doy 
no uſelefle piece of Service, in bringing ſo happy a Medicin 
into requeſt, eſpecially with thoſe that have $kill and oppur 
runity to make better uſe of it than I, Bur, Pyrephilus,I fn 
I have detained you fo long with ſo prolix a Mention of the 
three above-deſcribed Remedies, that I ſhould chink itte 
quiſite to make youa ſolemn Apology ; but that I hope 
your Charity will as well invite Y ou co pardon the Fault, x 
mine induced me to commit its ; 


60 ary arg Fourth way of leſſening the Charges of Cures may 
Experimental be thiss That whereas the dearneſle of very many Me 


Learning may dicines proceeds from the Chargeableneſle of thoſe Chymi 
— = oi cal Operations, whereby they are wont to be prepared, iti 
of cures, by ma: CO be hoped thar 2 greater meaſure of $kill in Phyſiology, 
king more con- and other Experimental Learning, will ſuggeſt cheaper a 
ces demonſtrar, better wayes of doing many things in Chymiſtry than are, 
edin diycrſe yet, uſually practiſed, 

particulats. And thoſe thrifty Expedients, I conceive, may be of ſereril 
| kinds, of which I ſhall at preſent mention, and that but trat- 


fieatly. three or four. 
Jy, Tnre | and 
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Andfirlt, I doubt not but Chymiſts may be tzughe to 
mke better Furnaces, for ſever! purpoſes, than thole that - 


| have been hitherto moſt uſed among them. For profeſſed 
| Chymiſts » having been for the moſt part unacquainted 
| enough with many ocher parts of Learning, and particularly 
| gith the Mechanicks, their Contrivances of Furnaces and 
| Veſſels have beenfarenough from being as good, as knows- 
ledge 0 Mechanicks and dexterity in Contrivances might, 
| and, I doubt nor, hereatcer will, ſupply them with 3 whether 
| 4totheſaving of Fuel, or co the making the utmolt uſe 
| ofthe Hear aftorded by the Fuel they do employ, or as to the 
| jotending Hear to the height, or as co the regulating Hear ac 


plealure. 
Ic is ſomewhat wonderful, as well as pleaſant, to ſee how 


| many Veſſels may be duely heated by one fire (perhaps no 


greater than common Diſtillers employ to hear one Veſlel) 
it the Furnace be ſo contrived ,as that the flame may be forced 


| topaſſe in very crooked and winding Channels rowards the 
{ Ventor Veats, and the Heat may be $kilfully conveyed to 


the ſeveral parts of the Furnace, according to the Exigency 


of the work it is todo» And as for the intention of Hear, [ 
{ remember I have had oddeeffeds of it, by the. contrivance 
| ofacertain Furnace, that held but very few Coals, and to 
| whichTuſed no Bellows. But though by this way I could 


vitriie (ometimes the very Crucibles, and thought poſſibly 
could, with a ſlight Alteration, melt down the ſides of the 
Furnace themſelves yet a Diſciple of Corxelivs Drebell, and 


| averycredible perſon aſſured me, Thar he knew a way of 


Furnaces that was yet fitter to bring Heat to the ſuperlative 
Degreez and that He himſelf, the Relator, could by the 


| Mmeerforce of Fire in his Furnace , bring Yenetian Calk to 


lows which is more, I confefle, than ever I have been abis 
d. [0 


| (162) 
to do either in mine,or thoſe of the Glaſſe.honſe. Burks, 
perience hath aſſured me, it is eafie to make a Furnace Live 
that heat as expeditiouſly enough,and in other reſpeRs ye 
conveniently to Cupel both Gold and Silver, without hs 
leaſt help of Bellows. That alſo Furnaces may be o ordered, 
- as that the heat may be better regulated, than That in ourge. 
dinary ones, I may elſewhere ſhew You cauſe to believe; ad 
in the mean time Iſhall onely tell You, that 1 look uponthe 
Skill of intending and remitting heat art pleaſure, and eſpe. 
ally the beingable to keep a gentle heat long and equal x1 
thing of much greater moment, both as ro Phyfick and Phi 
| Ioſophy, than Chymilſts are wont to think, (the powerjil 
efteas of conſtant and temperate heats, being as yet know 
to few ſave thoſe that have made tryal of them.) And ith 
Lamp- Furnaces well ordered, diverſe things may be dogein 
imitation of Nature; ſome friends of mine baving, as ſever 
of them aſſure me, in ſuch Furnaces brought Hen. Eggs to 
manifeſt Animation. That alſo Furnaces may be (o built 
to ſave much of the Laborants wonted attendance on then, 
may appear by the obvious invention of CAthanors, or Fur 
naces with Towers, wherein the Fire is for many H 
{perhaps for twenty four, or forty eight) ſupplied with 
competent proportion of Coals , withour being able-to 
bura much faſter than ic ſhould. And that in many cal 
the labour of Blowing may be well ſpared, and the annoy- 
ance of Mineral Fumes in great part avoided, by an eafie con- 
trivance, is evident by thoſe Furnaces which are blows by 
the help of a Pipe , drawing the Air, as they commoily 
ſpeak, either at the top, as in G/a#ber's fourth Furnace, orat 
the bottom, or, for want of room,upwards, I have ſometimes 
tryed. To which may be added, that the caſting of the Mat 
fers to be prepared upon quick Coals, as G/avbey preſcrides 
in 
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| - tharwhich he'cals his firſt Furnace, is, in ſome caſes, a 


and expeditious way of preparing ſome Minerals, 
h his method of making Spirit of Salt in.that Furnace 


woold not ſucceed, according to his promiſe with me, and 


ſmeofmy Acquaintance, And there are other more com- 


| nodious Contrivances, by caſting ſome things upon the na- 


ked Fire, which invites me toexpect, That there will be (e- 


| yerdgood Expedients of employing the Fire to Chymical 


ations, that are not yet made uſe of, nor, perhaps,io much 


| adream'd Of. | 


And as Furnaces, ſo the Veſſels, that more immediately 


| cotitain the Thing to be prepared,are queſtionleſs capable of 


beiog made more durable, and of being berrer contrived,than 


| commonly they are. Good uſe may be made of thoſe Earth» 


eRetorts, that are commonly called Glauber's ſecond Furs 
naces, in caſe they be made of Earth that will endure ſtrong 


| Fires, andin caſe there be a better way to keep in the Fumes, 
| - thanthat be propoſes of melted Lead, which I have therefore 


olten declined for another, as having found it liable to {ach 


| inconveniences as I elſewhere declare. 


But for Materials that are cheap,and to be diſtilled in quan. 
tity, as Woods, Harts.horn, &c. the way is not to be de- 


| ſpifed; 'andis, 25 we may el{ewhere have occaſion to ſhew, 


capable of improvement; chough in ſome caſes this kind of 
Veſſel is inferiour ro thoſe tubulated Retorts, that were of 
old in uſe, and mentioned by Bafilirs Yalentinus, and from 
which Glauber probably deſum'd that which we have been 
ſpeaking of. The utility of the way of ſealing Glaſſes Her- 


| wetically, 'and of the Invention that now begins to be inre- 
| queſt, of ſtopping the Bottles, that contain Corroſive and 
| ſubtle Liquors with Glaſle-ſtopples, groun'd fit to their Glaſſe-Ropples 
Necks, inſtead of Corks, together with ſome other things, 
ot 
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not now fo be mentioned, keep me that I ſcarce doubt by 
thac if we could prevail with the Glaſie-men, and che Porter, 
to make Veſlels of Glafſe and Earth exaQly, according ty 
directions, many things in Chymiltrie might be done bene 
and cheaper than now they are; and ſome things may bethe 
done, that with the forms of Veſſels now in ule cannot be 
Gone at all, And if that be true which we fiad relatedia 
Pliny, and with ſome other Circumſtances in Diox Caſin, 
of a more ingenious than fortunate man , who, about hi 
time, was put to death for having made malleable Glafle: A; 
the truth of that Story, if granted, would thew theretricying 
that Invention, a thing not to bediſpaired of z fo hethx 
could, now Chymiſtry is ſo cultivated, find 2gain the ny 
of making Glaſſe malleable, would be, in my Opinion, 
very great Benefator ro Mankind , and would enable ihe 
Virtusſi, as well as the Chymiſts, to make feveral Exper 
ments,which at preſentare ſcarce practicable: and ſome Chy- 
- miſts would perhaps think the Attempt more hopeiul, it | 
tell-chem firſt, that I remember Raymund Lully exprelly 
reckons it among three or four of the principal Virtues bt 
aſcribes tothe Philoſophers Stone, that it makes Glaſſe m- 
. leablez and then, that an expert Chymilſt {eriouſly affirmed 
ro me, that he met with an CFdeptws., who, among othet 
ſtrange things, ſhewed him a piece of Glafle,' which che Re: 
lator found, would endure and yeild to the Hammer. But 
what my own Opinion is concerning this matter, and what as 
the (uncommon) Inducements I have to be of ic, I muſtnot 
nere declare; 4 7 tet BS] "1-408 

. And onthis occaſion, I remember I have ſeen an Ioſtry. 
meat of Tin or Pewter,. for the drawing of Spirit of Wine 


(which You know is one of the chargeableſt chings that be- 


long to Chymiſtie) ſo contrived, that whereas un the ord: 
| EF, guy 


de 
[ 
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gry way much time, and many redifications are requiſire 


| todephlegm Spirit of Winez one Diſtillation in this Veſ- 
| ſe will bring it over from Wine it ſelf , - ſo pure and 
| fegmleſſe, 25 ro burn all away. And I remember, thac 

the ancient French Chymiſt, in whoſe Laboratory I fiſt 


ſaw one: of theſe Inſtruments , rold me, That it was in 


| vented, not by any great Alchymiſt or Mathematician, 
| butby a needy Pariſian Chirurgion. And now I ſpeak 
| of Spirit of Wine, I'ſhall adde , That 3s the Charges of Tha ;nflams 
| Chywiſtrie would be very much lefſened, if fuch ardent 
| Spirits could be had in plenty , and cheap; fol think it not 
| improbable, that in divers places there may be tound, by 
{ Perſons well skill'd in the Nature of Fermentation, other 
| Vegetable Subſtances far cheaper than Wine, from which 
| an inflammable and Saline Sulphureous ſpirit, of the like 
| vive, for ciflolving refinous Bodies , drawing Tin- 
| Qures, 4c. may be copiouſly obtained. For not onely, 
{ itis known, that Sider, Perry , and other Juices of Fruits 
| will afford ſuch a Spiritz and that moſt Grains, not very 
| maQuous, as Barley, Wheat, &s. will do the ike, but 
| other Berries that grow wild, as thoſe of Elder, will yeild 
| 2Vigons Liquor. Andin the Barbada's they make a kind of 
| Wine, evenof Roots, (I mean their Mobby, which they 
| mikeof Porato's; as I have alſo , for curiolity ſake , made 
| Bread of the ſame Roots:) nay, even from ſome lorts of 
| Leaves, ſuch a Liquor may be obtained, For I have obſer- 


vedRoſes, well fermented,to yeild a good Spirit very ſtrong- 


| ly taſted, as well-as inflammable. And as to the -preparing 


ofpureSpirit of Wine it ſelf, I know wayes. (and one of them 


| Cheap } that may exceedingly ſhorten the time , and 
| Pansof dephlegming it: bur that being to be done others 
| Bile, then. by any peculiar contrivance of Furnaces or 


Glaſſes, 


mable Saline 
Sulphureous 
Spirics may be 
drawn from ©- 
ther Subſtances 
cheaper than 


W.nes 


Inſtances in di. 
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Glaſſes, I reſerve it for a firter place, in one of the follovia 
Eſſays. bL : | 
And as more expedient and rhrifty wayes, chan them, 


vers particulars Bar ONeS, Of making Chymical Furnaces and Veſſels, ny 
how the Natu- be deviſed ; fo it is to be hoped that a skilful, Nati 
raliſt may find qqay find cheaper wayes of heating the Chymiſts Fu 


cheaper wayes 
of hearing the 


or Diſtilling in his Veſſels /either by fiading combuſtibþ 


— —_ Fur. Materials, not formerly in uſe in the places where we 


or by making thoſe already imployed fitter for uſe) by bring 
ing them by ſome cheap alterations, either ro give a prexe, 
or a more durable Hear z orto be leſle offenſive by thei 
ſmoak or ſmells; orelſe by diſcovering ſome cheap way 
doing, in ſome caſes, without Fire, whar was wont to be dope 

by ic. | 
" We ſee that in ſome places, eſpecially here in Englu/ 
where Char- coal was onely burnt in Furnaces, Pir-cod ; 
ſabſticured in its room. And at this day there are ſeverald 
thoſe that make 1qua forts in great quantities, that Dj 
Kill it with ſuch Coals, which coſt nothing neer ſo much x 
thoſe made of Wood. And Experience hath informedne, 
that even in other ſorts of Furnaces, the ſame Fuel miyk: 
:mployed, provided the Barres of the Grates be ſet wide 
aſunder, and a lirtle Char-coal be mingled with it forthe 
better kindling: And fince of late years Pit-coal have ben 
found in ſeveral places among us, where they were notfor 
merly known to be, it ſeems not improbable, that may 
other Countries way afford Chymiſts, and the reſt ofther 
Inhabitants, the like advancage, if ſearch were duely mate, 
by boriag of the Ground, by the obſervations of the Waen, 
and the Steams of places ſuſpeRted, and by other ways 
inquiry chat a $kiltu] Man might dire&. But becaule th: 
abundant-Smoak of Pit-coal uſes to be very offcalive, - 
the 
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ihe ſenaller Coales eafily run chorongh the Grates, 
| becauſe of other inconveniences, there hath been a way found ,ije ir chars 

ont of Charring theſe Coals, and thereby reducing them in- ic gives an_in- | 
o coherent Maſſes, of a convenient bigneſſe and ſhape, and "bent fr to. 


melr or calcine 


| moredry and aptto kindle: And thele , though quantity Mincrals. 
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for quantity , their price belitle ioferiour to that of Char- 


| coale; yet thoſe that conſume great proportions of Coales, 


ell me they find them almoſt as cheap again, in regard they 
will not onely laſt much longer, but give (eſpecially near 
-thand)a far more intenſe heat. And therefore it muſt be a 
yery uſeful thing ro Chymiſts, ro ſhew a way of Charting 
Sex-coales, without the help of thoſe Pots, which make 


| them of the price they now bear. And that it is not onely 


poflible, but very eafte,I could quickly ſhew You,ifit would 


not prejudice an induſtrious Laborant ,, whoſe Profeſfion 
| being ro make Chymical Medicines in quantity , obliges 
| himto keep great and conſtant Fires, and did put him upon 
| finding a way of charring Sea Coal , wherein ir is, in about 


three hours or lefſe, without Pots or Veſſels, brought to 
Char-Coalz of which having, for Cariofity ſake, made him 


| takeout ſome pieces, and cool them in my preſence, I tound 
{ them upon breaking to appear well charr'd, and much 
| thereofio ſhew not unlike a Marchaſite, And that which was 
| vyeryconvenient in this Contrivance was , that whileſt the 


Pit-Coal was Charriog,it afforded him a very intenſe heat to 


| meltor calcine the Minerals, he had occafion to expoſe to 


it And he confeſt to me, that by this Method, he ſaved 
three parts in tour of the Charges the keeping ſuch great and 


{ conſtant Fires, with common Char-coal , would coſt hime. 


In Holand likewiſe , they have a way of Charring Pear, 


[00] 


Of charrin 
and Coals, ſo . 


| (which isa combuſtible Turfe, that they dig uader Ground) Of charring 
anda skilfu Diſtiller , that much employed it, commends it 


Peat, 


(163) 
to me, as 2 very good Fuel, even for Chymical Fires; wi 
I therefore mention, becauſe the-way of charring Peat jgny 
yer brought into ſeveral Countries,where Peat 1s digged wh: 
and probably, it would be found in divers Regions, wher 
| itis yet unknown, if due ſearch were made for it, To whi 
I may adde, thar it is not unlike, that ſome Countries my 
afford ſuch combuſtible Materials fit for Chymical Furgz 
ces, as have not, 2s yer, been ſo much as named by Mine- 
raliſts: as I remember I have ſeen, and had, a fort of Coal 
ſome of which looked like Marchafites , chat burned dey 
with a good Flame , and had chis convenient Quality forths 
Chymiſt's Uſe, that they were not apt, like the comma 
Pit- coals, to ſtop the Grates with their Sinders, bur burn to 
whitiſh Aſhes almoſt like Char: coal made of Wood, andy 
+ gaveſogrear a Heat,that an induſtrious Chymilt of my Ac. 
quzintance, who kept many things conſtantly at work, found 
it worth while to have them brought him, above a dayes jour 
ney, on Horſes backs, | 
But it is not impoſſible, that when men grow better N+ 
turaliſts, they may find wayes, of exciting Heat, enough 
for many Chymical Operations, without the help of Fire, 
and conſequently, withoue the conſumption of Fuel, We 
find that by the Attricion of hard Bodies, conſiderable de- 
oreesSof heat may be produced, not only, in combuſtible Mx 
terials, as Wood, and the like, (which would theretorebe 
improper to be here inliſtedon; ) but in others alſo, and 
particularly in Iron and Steel, one may by Acttrition ſoon 
produce a ſmart Heat, as You may quickly try, by aimbly 
Filing apiece of Iron, with a rough File, or ſwiftly rubbing, 
though burta few Minutes, a thin piece of Steel agiink 
a Board. And whether ſome contrivance may aot be found, 
by the help of cheap Engines moved by Water,or otherwiſe 
[( 
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coproducea durable heatin Iron veſſels, fic to digeſt in, we 


myelſewhere bave further occafion to conſider; But this is 
knowo, that from ſome ſucculent Planes a Liquor may be 


| grawn, onely by expoſing them in Glaſſes, purpoſely con» 
crived, tothe Beams of the Sun. And there is nothing 


more common, than for Chymiſts to make their Digeſtions 


bythe warmth of Horſe-dung, whereby chey mighr alſo (as 


me Analagous trials incline me to thiak) conveniently 


| egough Diſtill ſome fermented Liquors eſpecially if the 


way were improved by the skilful addition of Quick- Lime, 
2nd ſeaſonable aſperſions of Water. And I doubt not bur 
many cheap Materials might, by a few Trials , be found, 
whereby portable digeſting Furnaces , without Fire, (if I 
may ſo call them) might be made, without the il] ſmell and 


| naſtinefle, which diſcommends the uſe of Horſe-dung. For 


not onely we ſee, by what happens inthe Spontaneous heat» 


| ingofMalr, and ſome other familiar ſubſtances, that pro- 


bibly moſt ſorts of Grains and Berries, fit for Fermentation, 
may be brought to yield, fora good while, a Heat grear 


Of Digeſtion 
and diſtillarioh 
without fire, 


enough to patrifie or digeſt with: but I have , ſeveral Years 


2p0e, by many Trials found , thar I could, by invironing 
Glaſſes with reffuſe Hay, well preſſed down, andequilly wet- 
ted throughout, produce for divers dayes ſuch a heat, as 


| mademe decline the employing of Horſe.dungz and yer 


(which is the chief ching for which I mention this) the 
quantity of Hay was ſo ſmall, that in all my Trials I found 
not, that the Hay did of it ſelf, though kept cloſe enough, 
take Fire , aselſe is uſual in Ricks of Hay not ſufficiently 
fied, where the Quaatity, and conſequently the Weight, 


| thatpreſſes the lowermolſ2 parts cloſe rogether, is conftde- 


table, , 
Bur further, in divers Operations, where an aQual Fire is 
: | Y requi- 
j 


4 cn, 


(190) | 
requiſite, it may be hoped chat knowing Men may diſcor 
wayes of ſaving much oft the Fire, -and making $kill perfor 
agreat part of the wonted office of Heat, To obtain the 
Spirit of freſh Urine, You muſt Diſtill away near ninepar 
of ten, which will be but Flegm, before the Spirit or Yo. 
latile Salt will {and that ſcarce without a pretty (ſtrong hea) 
regularly riſe. And thereare ſeveral Chymiſts that to thi 

Wayes of diftil. day make uſe of no better way of Diſtilling Urine: buthe 

Ing Spirit & that knows how Putrefation opens many Bodies, mayer 

pic fily ſave himſelf the expence of ſo much Fire. For if You 
let Urine ſtand well ſtopped, for eight or ten Weeks, the $4 
line and ſpiricuous parts will ſo extricate theinſelves, thatthe 
Spirits that before ſtayed behiad the phlegm, will now, eva 
with the gentleſt hear, riſe up firſt, and leave the Flegmehe. 

bind. Aandon this occaſion I (hall ceach You, what I de 

Df 09"s not know to have been mentioned by any Writer; name, 

withourfermen- That even of freſh Urine, without Digeſtion or PatrefaQion, 

ration, I can, by avery cheap and eafie way, make ſubtle and pe 
netrant- Spirit aſcend, firſt, even in a gentle hear: Anil 
am wont todo ic onely by pouring Urine, bow freth ſoeve;, 
upon Quick-lime, till it ſwim ſome Fingers breadth abore 
it, and then diſtilling it as ſoon as I pleaſe. Bar I did not find 

Thatſo diftilld gpon many Trials, tbat this Spirit, though even withou 

——__ Sririr of REQtification very ftrong and ſubtle, would Coagulate Spi 

Wine,as in therit of Wine, like that of putrified and fermented Urine, 

uſual SRiVati- though perhaps for diverſe other purpoſes it may be mare 

powerful. | 

And here [ ſhall advertiſe You , that whereas I juſt noy 
took notice, that there was a pretty ſtrong Fire requiliteto 
force up tthe Salr. of unfermented Urine, out. of that par, 
which, after the abſtration of the Ftegm, remains of the 
conſiſtence of Honey; crial hath informed me, That =_ 
at 
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yile Salt may ont of the thick Liquor be obtained , better 
1nd more pure, with eaſe, and with a ſcarce credibly ſmall 
Heat; barely by tempering the Urinous Extract with a con. 


| venient quantiry of good Wood Aſhes, whereby(for a reaſon 


elſewhere to be conſidered) the volatile part of the Salt of 
rice, is ſo freed from the groſſer ſubſtnce, that with 
trange facility it will aſcend fine and white, ro the rop of 
yery call Glaſſes, But of the differing Preparation of Urine, 
more perhaps elſewhere. Inow proceed ro tell You, that I 


groſſe and ſluggiſh,may, by the Aﬀuſion of ſuch Menſtrunms, 
3 humane Induſtrie may find out, be far more eaſily, either, 
yolatiliz'd or unlockt, than common Chymiſts are wont to 


Of che power 
of good Men- 
Rrunms in facie 


think it not unlikely , that even Bodies , which are more licating diſtil- 


lation, 


think, For I know a Liquor , not very rare among Chy. 


miſts, by whoſe help I have, often enough, diſtill'd Spirit of 


| Nitre (whoſe Diſtillation requires much about the ſame vi- 


olence of Fire with that of Aqua forts) even in a mode- 


' rate heat of Sand, and without a naked fire. This Spirit may 


afily enough be brought over, even in a Head and Body: 
2nd for a Wager, I could obtaina little of ic without any 
Fireor outward heat atall. And I remember alſo, that haves 


| ingonce digeſted a certain -Menftruum, for a very ſhort time, 


vpon crude Antimony, and abſtracted it, 1na very gentle heat 
of Sand; the Liquor not onely brought over ſome of the 
dAnimony in the form of red Flowers, ſwimming in it, and 
united other parts of the Mineral; with it ſelf, in the tranſ- 
parent Liquor, but the gentle heat raiſed to thetop of the 
Retort divers little Maſles of a Subſtance, that were very 
tranſparent, like Amber , which were inflammable, and 
ſmelt, and burnt blew, juſt Ike common Su/phur: Andyec 
the Menſtruum , Which was eaſily again recoverable 


trom the Antimony was no ſtrong Corroſive, raſting, 
V 2 before 
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before it was poured on, not much unlike good Vinegyr; 
But beſides all the wayes above mentioned of ſaving thy 

Chymiſt either Time, or Fire, or Labourz I deſpair og 

that divers others, yet unthought on, will be in time oy} 

out by the Induſtrie of skilful Men, taking notice of th 


That the ca1c;, Rature of things, and applying them to Chymical uſes; x 
nation of Gold We (ee, that by Amalgamations with Mercery, the calcination 


3$ facilitated b 
Amalgamati- 


y of Gold and, Silver, may be much eaſter performed, than 


ons with Mer. 410Ng violence of Fire. And (1f it de true , what Helm 


Cry, 


and Parace!ſus tell us, of their immortal Liquor CA lk) 
Medicines far nobler, and otherwiſe more difficult to make, 
chan thoſe hitherto in uſeamong the Chymiſts , may be 
prepared with gre3ter eaſe, and expedition, and with farleſſ 
expence of Fire, than the nature of the Mecals, and othe 
Concretes to be opened by it, would let a vulgar Chynil 
ſuſpe&. Howeverl ſee no great cauſe to doubt, that ther 
may be Menſiruums found that will much facilitate difficult 
Operations , ſince not to mention again the Liquor I lae- 
ly told You would work ſach a change on Nitre (and, [ 
might have added,on ſome other compact Bodies,) it is ve 
ry like, there may be Merſtruums found , that will got 
be lo ſpoiled by a lingle Operation, male with them, asout 


The power of VUlgar Saline Spirits are wont tobe. For I have tryed thit 
Verdigreaſe di- a CM enſorunm, made by the bare Diſtillation of goad- Ve. 


tilled in draw- 
ing tinQures o f 


Glafſe of 43- a TinEture of Glaſſe of Antimony, or perform ſome other like 
t1mony,Q&nc 


digreaſe, will not onely draw, as I have formerly told You, 


Operation for once, but being draw'd off from the diſſolved 

body, or the ExtraQion, will again ſerve, more than once,tor 

the like Operation upon freſh Materials. - . 4 

The fiſth, and laſt way, pyrephilus, that T intend to men- 

tion, of leſſening Chymical Expences, is, That the Natl. 

raliſts may probably find out wayes of preſerving ſome on 
| mi 
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ical Medicines, eicher longer or better than thoſe wayes 

chat are uſual. But of this preſervation of Bodies being ew vhs 

like, as 1 formerly intimated, to have elſewhere further oc- ralift nate 

afon to Treat; [-ſhall now onely ſay, That the purified our wayes ro 
wices, liquid ExtraQs, Robs, and other ſoft Medicaments, PRO m_ 
made of Plants, may be Conſerv'd far cheaper, as well as bet- bercer th ” 
ter, than with Sugar (which clogs moſt mens Stomacks, val. 

-0d otherwiſe diſagrees with many Conſtications) in cafe 

Helmont (ay erue, where he tels us, That for a ſmall piece of 

Money be can, for I know not how long , preſerve whole 

Barrels of Liquor. And a way he intimates, of fuming li- 

quors with Sulphur , I have already told You, is a very Of fuming Lis 
60d way of keeping them” uncorrupted; provided, that — Suls 
{though he preſcribes ic not) they be ſtx or ſeven ſeveral" ; 
ties (ſeldomer or oftner , according to the quantity or 

nature of the Liquor) well impregnated with that imbal- 

miog Smoak ; to which purpoſe it is convenient to have two- 

Vellels, to pour from one to the other, that whilſt the Li- 

quor is ſhakiog inthe one, the other may be well filled with | 
Smoak: whereto I ſhall onely ſubjoin this Secret, which a 29d adding'a 

friend of mine practiſes, in preſerving the fumigated Juices.ynk ——_ 

of Herbs (as I elſewhere inform You, I do to preſerve other made. of the 

things) with a ſucceſle chat have ſomewhat wondred at; p—_— - 

which conſiſts , in adding to the thick Liquor to be preſervy. cine. : 


| ed, adue, but ſaall proportion of the white Coagulum,(which 


_ elſewhere mention) made of the pure Spirits of Wine: 
and Urine, 

But I have made this Excurſion too prolix, and therefore I. 
ſhall onely adde as a general admonition, That we are not, by 
the common praRice of vulgar Chymiſts to eſtimate what 
knowing Naturaliſts, skilled in Mechanical Contrivances, 
my be able intime ro do, towards the making of Co. 

(] 


That the moſt 


I:tlening the 
charg: of Cures 
would be the 
finding out neW 
and morc eftc* 
Qua} remedies» 


principal way ot 
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call Remedies, as well-more cheap as more effetFul; wy; 
deed, to make them more efec7ual, is the beſt way to mp 
them more cheap. | 

For, Pyrophilus, after all the wayes that I have ment, 
ed, whereby che Charges of the Therapentical part of Phy. 
ſick may beleflened; I muſt advertiſe You, both, Thy 
I make no doubt bur that there may be others found, whig 
either through want of skill or leiſure I have pretermitted, 
and that I have not yer named the priacipal of all; whichz 
That the deep inſight inro Natural Philoſophy may qui 
fie him rhat hath it, by ſeveral wayes , and eſpecially 
diſcovering the true Cauſes and Seats of Diſeaſes, to findow 
ſuch generous and effeual Remedies, (whether Specifics 
or more univerſal .1rcana) as by quickly freeing the Pati. 
ent from his Diſeaſe, may exempt him from needing either 
much Phy fick from the Apothecary , or many chargeable 
Viſits from the DoQor, or Chirurgion. Thus the rich Mer- 
chant I mentioned, in one of the former Efſayes, to havebee 
freed, by a Specifick, trom the Gout; and che Young Lay 
cured of her Fiſtula's, by the infuſion of Milepeadts; might 
well, in the ordinary way, have ſpent, even ſuppoſing then 
thrifcy, an hundred times more upon Phy ficians and Phylich 
than the potent and nimble Remedies, whereby they were lo 
happily recovered, coſt them. 

C To which I ſhall adde, by way of Confirmation, both 
chis, and of what I lately told You , conceraing the Efficace 
that may be , even in lightly prepared Simples, whit 
came tolearn, fince the writing of the former part of this 
Eſſay; namely, thata Young Lady, who (though of greit 
Birth, is yet of far greater Beauty and virtue, whom I pre 
ſume I need not name to You) having been long troubled 
with an almoſt hereditarie -Epileprical Diſtemper, = after 

| - haviop 
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(175) | 
hzying been wearied by courſes of Phyfick preſcribed her 

by the Famouſeſt Doctours that could be procured, without 

1tall mending, but rather growing worſe, ſo that ſome- _ 

times ſhe would have, in one day, eight or ten of ſuch gif- A2biftery of 
mal Fits, as Y ou and I have (een her inz was cured onely by !epfic thar _ 
the Powder of true Miſſeltoe of the Oak, given as much ag <vred by the 
would lie upon 2 Six-pence, early in the morning, in black {03" of 2 
Cherry- Water, or even in Beer, for ſome dayes neer the full Oak. 

Moon. And I am aſſured, partly by the Patient her (elf,and 

partly by thoſe that gave her the Medicine, That though it 

had ſcarce any other ſenſible Operation upon Her, and did 

notmake her ſickith, eſpecially when ſhe ſlept upon it, Yer 

ter the firſt dzy ſhe cook it, ſhe never had but one Fir, And 

this Remedie an ancient Gentleman, who, being caſually pre* 

ſeat when {he ſuddenly fell dowa as dead, gave it her, profeſ- 

ſed himſelf to have conſtantly cured that diſeaſe with it, when 


| hecould procure the right Simple, which is here exceeding 
ſcarce, And what farther Experiment ſome Friends of Yours 


have ſuccesfully made, I may elſewhere have occaſion to re- 


) 
To which I ſhall onely adde, That one of the Skilfulleſt 


| Methodiſts I ever knew, having had much adoe to preſerve a 
| Young Couſen of Yours from a very dangerous Cough, by 
| zlong Courſe of Phy ficks 


the Partie, at the beginning of 
the next Wiater, falling into a Relapſe more threataing chan 


| thefirſt Diſeaſe, was reſcued from it in two or three dayes, 


by not many more takings of a Specifick ſent her, made of 
nothing elſe but Harts- horn prepared as I lately taught You, 


| Andif ſuch {light Medicines, conſiſting, each of them, bur of 


afingle Simple, not elaborately prepared,may ſomerimes(for 
Iſay not alwaies) performe ſuch ſpeedy Cures even in Chra- 
nical Diſtempersz what may not be hoped from the Arcana 
141074 
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majora (ſuch as Paracelſus's Laudenum , ſo praiſed by UP 
rinws himſelf, and Butler's Driff, ſo extoll'd by Helm 
when the skilfulleſt Preparations of the nobleſt Simples (1 Þ 
come to be known by Learned and judicious men, intelligny 
in the Theory of Phyſick, and eſpecially verſed in the Hiſtory 
of Diſeaſes? And though River; were none of the prez F 
teſt Naturaliſts, or, at leaſt, Chymiſts, yet if in his Obſe. 
vations, and elſewhere , he fatter not his own Febrifuun, MW x; 
How many Patients did that one Specifick reſcue trom Qua. W t 
tanes, that would elſe probably have prov das Chargeabley MW © 
Tedious? ha 

But, Pyrophilus, having ſaid ſo much , that T fear Yu WW i 
have thought ic tedious, to ſhew that a Naturaliſt, kill; WW / 
in Chymiftrie and the Mechanicks, may affiſt che Phylic. WM 
anco make his cures leſſe Chargeablez it is high time, tha MW » 

after ſo lopg an Excurſion, I proceed to confider in what MW + 
ther particulars He may be a BenetaQor to the Phylicax WM & 

Art, | 


| joform you . 
| {and that upon ſerious Conſideration ? 
| (all Preparations , hitherto common in Diſpenſatories, are, as 
| the Genarality of them, far enough from being the moſt Dex+ 
| trow, or Noble, that can be deviſed : For our Vulgar Chymi- 
| firy (to which our Shops owe their venall Spagyricall Re- 
| medies) is as yet very incompleat, affording us rather a 
{ Colletion, oflooſe and ſcattered ( and many of them 
but caſuall ) Experiments, than an Art duely ſuperſtruced 
| ypon Principles and Notions, emergent from ſevere and 
| competent Inductions , as we have elſewhere endeavonred 
| more particularly , to manifeſt: And therefore till the Prin- 
| ciplesof Chymiſtry be better known, 
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| Flkbly, then, that the Naturaliſts skill may improve 


the Pharmaceutical preparations of Simples, by ſe- 
the great variety of 


have furniſhed the Shops of Apothecaries, may convincingly 
To which I muſt rake the liberty to adde 
That the Chymi- 


and more ſolid- 
ly eſtabliſh'd, we muſt expe no other , than that, very 
te vulgar Chymicall Remedtes ſhould be of the Nobleſt 


| fortz and that in the preparation of many others, cons 

| fiderable errours ſhould be wont to paſle unheeded: 

faults groſs enough, be apt to be miſtakenly committed , 

| But ofthis Subject, we may elſewhere have divers occaſions 

| toentertain You; and our fiogle Eſſay , of the Chymicall 

| Diſindtions of Salts, will perhaps diſcover to You no ſmall 
Z 


And 


miſtakes 


Other proofs 
that the Natus 
| raliſts skill may 
| -yerall wayes partly touched already ; and partly to be, ei- imyrove the 


| ther, added or further treated of; 
| new Remedies , wherewith the Laboratories of Chymiſts 


Pharmaceutical! 
preparation ot 


Simplcs. 
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miſtakes,in the preparation of divers applauded Vulgar Mg 


dicines. For it is not the Elaborateneſſe , but theS$ki. 
fulncfle of preparations, that produceth the Noble Rens 


dies; anda few Teeming Principles wel} knowne andapyy. 

ed, will enable a Man with eaſe to make better Rene 

dies, than agreat many Furnaces and Glafles, choughns 

ver ſo well contriv'd, and though very uſetull in their kind 

To make this out in ſome meaſure , I thall name (ons 

ſuch Inſtances , as may withall confirme what 1 formerly 

livered in this Eſſay, touching the poſſibility and uſeful 

nefle of CorreRing either potſonous , or otherwiſe yer 

Of the beſt noxious Simples, I never knew Opium (0 much Correlte 
Oxim by Saffron, Cinnamom, and other Aromaticall and Cyr 
| diall Drugs ( wherewith it is wont to be male up into Lu- 
danum) nor by the moſt redious tortures of Yulcan, & | 

have knowne it by being a while Digeſted in Wine, imprey- 

nated with nothing but the weight of the opium of pur 

Salt of Tartar, as wee elſewhere more fully declare. ( 4 

much nobler Laudanum may be made by adding toths 

Opium, inſtead of the Salt, two or three appropriated Sin- 

ples, and by due Fermentations and Digeſtions of then 

- with it. ) And for that violent Vomiting- Medicine, by Chy- 

Si the beſt way Miſts fatteringly enough, called Mercurius Pits, awhile 
of correting of Pound of Cordiall Conſerves, or Liquors, will not fo wel 
MercurizaViies gnoderate its evacuating force, as the keeping it contint 
ally ſtirring in a Aatciſh and well glaz'd earthen Veſſell, 

placed over a Chafing-diſh of Coales till ir emit no more 

fumes, but grow of a grayiſh Colour: which I am vey 

credibly informed to be the Preparation of Merc: Yitapo 

gans,; oftentimes mentioned and commended by the {+ 

mous Practitioner Riverizs, in his Obſervations. A not 

nlike, bur far more ſudden, CorreRion of that active = 

| &, 
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| d&, I elſewhere teach. And as for thoſe Operative Mi- 
| necals, 2uick-filver,and Antimony, thoughlong Experience 
| oftheir churliſh and uncraftable Nature have made many 
| ofthe waryer Phyſicians and Chymiſts, ſhy ro meddle with of thoſe chur- 
| either of them {ſingle - Yet theſe Concretes, which 


em ſo Incorrigible, may , by beiflg barely (in the gra- 


| (all Diſtillation, of Butter of CA »t;mony ) ſublim'd up to- 

 oetherin a Cianaber, and then that Cinnaber, (ix or ſe- 
| pen times reſublim'd per ſe, be united into a Medicine , 
| that not onely is not wont to worke, eircher upwards or 
| comnwards, but of which I have knowne ſafely taken , 


even in ſubſtance , to the Doſe of many Grains z and a few 


| Drachmes of which, infus'd in a Pound or two of Wine , 
* hath made it of that inoffenſive Efficacy ( taken, in the 
{ quantity of a Spoonfull or two, dayly upon an empty ſta- 
* mach) Thar, if ic ſtill ſucceed as well as we have obſer- 
| vedittwo or three times todos we may think that our 
| having thus acquainted You with the Virtne of this un- 
| likely Remedy , ( though we havealſo mer with ir, even 
| inPrinted Books ) may make you amends for all the reſt 
| ofthis redious Diſcourſe. Tonce knew a {light ( bur al- 
| together new and tedious, as well as Philoſophical ) Pres 
| paration of Salt of Tartar, Correct and Tame ſuch Poy- 
| ſons, asten times the quantity ot the higheſt Yulgar An- 


tidotes, or Cordialls, would ( I was confident ) ſcarce 
have ſo much as weakened : And I have known by the ſame 


| prepared Salc, dextrouſly Specificated by Simples, the 
| Virtues of ſome Vegetables ſo exalted , That , without any 
Cathartique or Emctique Operation, they have ( if many 


Patients, of whom I had caſual opportunities to eaquire of 
the Effes of thoſe Remedies upon them, do not miſ-in- 
form me} proved more effecuall in Tamivg divers ſtub- 
Z 2 | born 
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| born Diſeaſes, then Crocus HMerallorum , Mercuriu Jy 


(as it is abufively called ) and thoſe other dangerous Re 
medies, which make the Valgar wont to ſay of Chy. 
miſts, that they quickly either cure their Patients of kj 
them. Andto let you ſee, Phyrophils , by one plaine,i 
yet noble inſtance, Thar the knowledge of the Specific 
Qualities of Things , Skilfully applyed to preparatiog, 
may performe, with eaſe, what neither coſtly Materials, ay 
elaborate Proceſſes are able to efftet; Give me leave ty 
inform You: That, whereas , Chymiſts and Phyſicians hay 
not been able by infuſing the true Glafle of Antimony ( may 
per ſe ) in Spirit of Wine, or the richeſt Cordiall Liquor 
nor yet by torturing it after ſeverall tedious and artificial 
manners, to deprive it of its Emetique quality z That Vs 
Wayestorake Mitive faculty, of CAntimoniall Glaſſe,may be CorreQedly 
away rhe Von ſo flight a way » as that ot Digeſting it with pare Spirir 
Antimnis) © Vinegar, till the Menſfruum be highly ting'd. Forityn 
Glaile, gently abſtraRt all the Liquor, and on the remaining ye 
low or red Powder, you Digeſt well dephlegmated $p- 
rit of Wine; You may after a while obtaine a Noble ad 
not Emetique Tinure: Of which though 3Bafilius Yalemti- 
nu preſcribes bur five or ſix Drops for a Doſe, yet a D» 
 meſtique of mine having , out of curioſity , taken to the 
See his Currys Guantity of thirty Drops at a Time, he found it not nt 
Triumpbals all Vomitive. And this Tincture we the rather mention, 
42:65) Becauſe, not only Baſiliw Yalentinus, but 6 
_- skilfall Perſons , bighly extoll it for ſeveral Di 

eaſes. 
And let meadde, Pyrophilus, ( and be pleaſed to mai 
well what I tell you) That by bare reiterated Digelt 
ons , and Fermentations, there may be prepared, ot 
of many Vegetables , Saline and Sulphureous = 
: whoſe 
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| (whoſe Bolke is exceeding ſmall , in proportion to the 
| Concretes whence they are Extracted ) which will keep 
| many Years, 3s I can ſhew you ſome above three Years 
| old, and contain more of the Craſis ( if I may fo call 
| it) of the Simple, than the Vulgar Vegetable Wa- 
| rers, Spirits, Extras, or Salts, hitherto extant in La- 


| horatories and Shops. But there is ſo great a length of 


| Time required, to the preparation of theſe Efficacious 


| ſuces, That my ambulatory condition of Life , 
| þath not allowed me to furniſh my ſelfe with many of 


| the. 


And, Pyrophilae, if You will not diſ-believe a Perſon for 


| ghom You have ſo juſt an eſteem, as You have for that 
| Ingenious, and Experienced, Monſzenr L, F. who was the 
| Fiench Kings Chymiſt , when You knew him at Pars ; 
| Ican preſent You with a yer Nobler inſtance, to. per- 
| ſmade Youz That, if $kill be not wanting, a ſingle 
| Herbe, without any violence of Fire, may, by other wayes 
{ thanarein uſeamong Chymiſts, beealily enough broughe 
| toafford Medicine , endowed with ſome Nobler Vir- 
| tues thanany of the moſt compounded, coſtly, and 
| elaborate Medicines, whether Minerals or others, that 
| eto be met with among Vulgar Chymiſtss This Efficaci- 
| ouspart of the Plant, whence it is obtained, Paracelſus 
| calls the Primum Ens of the Plant that yeilds itz; Bur 
| though, indeed, I have found the way of preparing it 
{ much plainer, and better delivered, than is uſuall in his 
{ Writings, ar the end of his Booke De Renowatione & Re- 
| [avratione: Yet 1 freely acknowledge, Thar I ſhould 
| ſcarce have thought it worth the Tryall, itit had not been 
{ lor what the Experienc'd Chymiſt above- mentioned, affic- 
med to me, upon his own Obſervations , concerning ic, 


Z3 partly 
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partly , becauſe I am not wont to be foriw ard » ſom 
ro fry long Proceſſes upon Paracelſus's credit , and pany 
} 


becauſe what he calls Sal Solutwm ſeemed to me (one 


what ambiguous; fince in the ſame Page reaching to gy 

the Ens primum'ot Gold and Antimony , be makes nat us 

of Sea-Salt but of { a Salt of an incomparably higher Ng 

ture ) his Sa} Circulatums and in the Proceſſe immedins 

A new and ex- 1y Preceding ours, to make the Ens primum of Emerdly, 

celleyt way co he preſcribes the Calcining them in Sale Soluto, whi 
=— + agrees far better with his Sal Circulatum , than with 

of ſome Vege- Solution of Sea- Salt , which ſeems very unlikely to be 

Fables, to Calcine, and, as he (ayes it muſt, diflolve Emerdy, 

But the way , that our French Chymiſt rold me he uſe 

was in Subſtance this : Gather, in a convenient ſeal 

and time of Day, Baulm for inſtance, or ſome other kt 

Herb, ( for experience hath taught, both him and ny, 

that ail Herbs are not fir, by this way, to be reduce 

into Liquors) and having beaten it well, in a Mable 

' Morter, to a ſoft maſh, placed in a Bolr head Herme- 

cally ſealed, to Digeſt forty dayes in a Dunghill or (one 

analogous heat; then , opening the Veſleli , take out the 

Matter , which will be far more Liquid than before, fron 

which, having ſeparated the groſſer parts, You mult Diget 

it in 4 gentle Barth, that the yet remaining groſſer pars 

may ſubſide; to which, being filtrared You muſt, accor- 

ding to him, ( for I find not that Paracelſus requires it) 

joyn the fixed Salt of the groſſer parts above mentioned, 

dry'd and calcin'd, To this prepared Liquor , You muſt 

adde equal] parts of the Liquor of good Sea Salt well pt- 


rified, and then melted, and ſuftered to run Per Del- 


quinm: This Liquor, being alſo ſealed up in a convent 
eat Glaſſe, muſt be expoſed to the Sunne for = ” 
| | Vee; 
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topofir , the Primum Es of the Plant in a Liquid form , 


| tranſparent , 2ndeither green orred, or, perhaps, of ſome 


other Colour according to the Nature of the Plant, And 
though Paracelſus preſcribes but Celandine, and Baulm, ro 


 beuſed, Yet having enquired of our Chymiſts, he cold 


me, be had made ſuch Prima Entia of Scrophularia, and,as 
remember , of one or two other Herbes. But that which 
makes me thus , particularly, take notice of theſe kind 


of Medicines, is, That not only Paracelſws aſcribes to 
| the Primum» Ens of Baulm, (or Celandine ) the power 


of renovating them that uſe ſo much of it in good Wine 


Weeks; at theend of which time there will ſwim at the 


The Influence 


of theſe prima 


Eatia to cauſe 


24 will give it a Tincture, early every Morning ; til} , Renovation or 


and once, in the preſence of a famous Phyſician, and 


| another Yirtuoſo, ro whom he appealed, as knowing the 
| truth of what he ſaid; That an intimate Friend of his, 
| 8hom he named to me, having, after the above men- 
| tioned manner , prepared the Primum Ens of Baulm, to 
ſafe bimſelfe the better of its Eflets , made the Tryal 
| opon himſelte, and took of it, according to the Pre- 


ſcription, for about a Fortnight : Long before which his 


| Nailes, both of Hands and Feet, began to. looſen them- 


(elves trom the Skin, ( but without any pain ) .which at 


| kogth falling off, of their own accord , this Gentleman 


keeps yer by. him ig. a Box for a rarity but would not pur- 


| ſue the Tryall any further, being fatisfied with what he 
| hadfound, and being in no need of ſuch Phyfick, - But 


| living given of the ſame Medicated Wine, for ten or 
by twelve. 


| fiſtof all the Nailes of their Fingers , then thoſe of their © 7eneſcence. 
| Toes, afterwards their Hair, and Teeth, fall oft, and 
| laſtly, the Skin be dryed and exchanged for a new one : 

But Yoor ingenious acquaintance aſſured me feverall times, 
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twelve Dayes, to a Woman that. ſerved in his boy? 
and was neere ſeventy yeares of Age, without letting he 
know , what he expeQed ir ſhould do , Her Pargaing 
eMenſtrue came upon her againein a ſufficiently greatquy 
tity to fright in ; her ſo much, that he durſt -proſecatet 
Experiment no further. And when I asked, why hemiy 
no tryall upon Beaſts : It was anſwered , that though hy 
had bur little of the Medicine, yer he put apart an li 
Hen, and moyſtning her food with ſome drops'ofit fy 
a Weeke, about the fixth day ſhe began to moult he 
| Feathers by degrees, till ſhe became ſtark naked : bur befor 
a fortnight was paſt ſhe began to regain others, which wha 
they were come to their full growth,appeared fairer, andbet 
ter coloured then the firſt : And he added , Thar, beſide 
that her Creſt was raiſed, ſhe alſo laid more Egges, thenſh: 
was wont. And as to the Primum Ens of the greater Sos 
pbularia, by the Relater himſelf, though he aſcribed got ty 
1t any renovating power, as to that of Balme or Celandine; 
yet he aſſured me, hehad found it ennobled, by other grea 
and extraordinary Virtues. But of this kind of prepar- 
tion, I might ere now poſſibly, have been able to give You 
a better account, -it in my tryalls about them , I had not met 
with ſome unhappy accidents, which I hope my nextattempts 
will eſcape: which if they do, I may poſſibly, with a 
account of them, ſend You one of ſome attempts to prepare 
the like Medicines another and ſhorter way , together ith 
a.conſideration, whether Paracelſus and others deſervedy 
call ſuch accidents as the above- mentioned change of Nals, 
Hair, andeven of Teeth, a reall renovation or rejuvene- 
CEnce. }] 

It is likewiſe a way of preparation, differing enough fron 
thoſe that are common among Chymiſts, which Helms s 
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{xies ont of commiſeration to the ſick) delivers, where 
he reaches that which he cals the Yi Media of making the 
Elixir Propriciatis, of which he gives us this commendation; 
Hu medicamine tam Duartanam, quam continuam ſtatin ab= 


In ceraQatulo 

cui tirul,ſequun, 
tur Duedam 
Imperfeiora, 


ul,  Aded ut qui nottu ſuſceperat ſacroſanttum wiaticum, 


& let extremam unctHionem, me in prandio convivam circa 
l;fum habuerit, And though many think, thar he hes rather 
{2udulently than rightly ſer the proceſs down; yet Experi- 
ence has invited me to ablolve him ia this particalar. 
(Though I muſt tell You, That becauſe a languid Hear is 
gor ſufficient ro make a Spirituous liquor aſcend, and circu- 


- Ixeas he requires; tis not every Chymiſt that will, eſpeci- 


alin bis firſt crials,avoid the breaking of the Glaſſes, or at 
leaſt the burning of the materiais, ro which accidents this 
preparation is very obnoxious, 1f it be not as well watchful. 
ly as skiltully made.) And though for my part I have (carce 
4d this Elixir but as a Cordial; yet I know fome very ex- 
pert Phyſicians, that have given it with great ſucceſle in di- 
yers difficult caſes,and particularly a Friend of the younger 
Helmonts gives it ſo ſucceſstully that partly his Patients,and 


| partly others that have try'dir, have ſometimes taken of 


him, at agreat rate, whole Pounds in a Year or twoz and 
yet know by his own contefſion, that beſides the $kill he 


Of Helm, Via 


media of Elix:z 


Proprictatis, 


imploies in making it dexterouſly, he addes nothing but on? a4 ths poofum: 
logredient,to which I conteſle, I am not apt to aſcribe any? # 4 


conliderable part of the efhcacy of the Medicinezwhich when 
made, he ſometimes perfumes by cohobations with Musk, 
and Amber. | | | 
And, Pyrophilis, that You may not wonder, that I, who 
thak much of Helmonts Theory ſcarce intelligible, 8 take 
Feat exceptions at many things in his writings, ſhould yer 


now and then commend Medicines upon bis Authority, I 
A a muſt 


Mish and Aint» 


ber. 


4 Conmen. 
dation of Hel- 
monts Medi- 
Fines. 
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muſt here confeſſeto you once for all,that(always excepi 

his extravagant piece, De magnetic vulnerum carationg,) 
I have not ſeen cauſe to diſregard many things he delive 
as matters of fa&, provided they be rightly underſtood; y 


'ving not found him forward to praiſe Remedies withou 


cauſe,though he ſeem to do it ſometimes without meaſare 
and having more than once, either known, or even hadcop 
ſiderable eftets of Medicines he commends, which one gf 
the happieſt Pradicioners I have met with, and one not} 
viſhinextolling Chymical Remedies has ſolemaly aſſur 
me, he has generally, though not alwayes, found more then 
ordinarily effeAual, And upon occaſion of this odde preps ' 
ration of the Elixir Proprictatis, I ſhall adde that, Since Ex 
perience ſhews us, by what is daily done in Chymical Law. 
ratories, that upon the operation of the fire upon ſeveil 
Coacretes, ſubſtances of Natore oftentimes very difterio 
both from the body that afforded them, and ftom one ane- 
ther, may be obrtain'd; as the Oyles, and fixt Salts evend 
cold Plants, or hots Since alſo, by the mixture of adire 
Bodies new Concretes,codow'd with new qualities, miy be 
produced, as we ſee that Saccharum Saturni emergeth from 
the conjunion of Lead, with the Acid Salt, diſtill-d Vine 
gar; and finceto the ſame Concrete, according to the diffe- 
ing manners, after which tis handled, - may acquire diftering 
Qualities, as is clear in the various Medicines , afforded us 
by Quick-filver, & by Antimony,according as each of then 
is order'dz; TI cannot bur think, that if Chymilſtry did n0 
more then affiſt us, by the reſolution of Bodies, to extricte 
their more active: parts, and partly by+ſuch reſolutions, 
and partly by aſſociating bodies rogether , to alter the 
tormer texture of Natures Productions, or preſent us 
with new Concretes of new Textures; by this vey 
means 
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mea0s, if men want not Curioſity, and Induſtry to vary 
and proſecare experiments, there muſt neceſſarily ariſe ſuch 
4 ſtore ofnew and ative Medicines, that in all probability, 
many of them will be found endow'd with ſuch Virtue, as 
have not. been, at leaſt in that degree, met with in the uſual 
Medicines, whether ſimple or compound, ro de bought in 
Apothecaries ſhops; and conſequently, even without any 
notable diſcovery,or improvement of Principles, Chymiſts, 
(even as rrzatters now ſtand with them) may conſiderably 
2ddeto the Pharmaceutical part of Phyfick. But if the O- 
perations of Chymiſtry were ſeriouſly enquir'd into, and 
throughly underſtood, I make little doubr, but by a skilful 
zpplication of them,and eſpecially by a ſeries of them,: in a 


| national and orderly way, ſucceeding one 'another, there 


may be found out a great many preparations of Remedies, 
both very differing trom the common ones, and far more 


| noblethan they. And ro make this ſeem probable, I need 
| butrepeat ſome of the examples formerly mentioned; To 
{ which ſhall adde now, that Experience has inform*d me 


thereis a way, whereby firmer conſiſtent ſubſtances, belong- 
ing tothe bodies of Animals, may without the addition of 
anyextraneous Matter, and without any violence of heat, 
bereduced almoſt totally into liquor, and if I much miſre- 
member nor, theſe Liquors without any violence of hear, 
afford their Spirituons 8 Saline parts, in a very gentle hear, 
and that before their Flegme. And I muſt peculiarly incul- 
catethis, That it we had but a few potent Menſtruums, to 
dflolve and unlock bodies with, I {ſcarce know what might 
not be done in Chymiſtry.But when I ſpeak of novle Men- 


{troums, Imean nor ſach as work like the generality of Cor- 57, Lower of 
rolives, and the like Acid or Saline Liquors,which work bur ©/2b1- Men- 


bpon few kinds of bodies, and ſoon coagulate, or exantlate 
| A az themicives 


. ſelves by working, and thereby come unfic for futureopy 


Rem. de tbr, 
ap, 5.NuUi31, 25, 
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rations; but I mean ſuch as either are ſeparable with 
their efficacy from the diflolv'd Body as ts ſaid of the 4b, 
beft,or ſuch Saline or other piercing Liquors, as nor. hg 
preciſely either Ag, Urinous, or Alcalizate can diſſolyes 
reat variety of Concretes, without having cheir Vertue, ] 
by not impair*d, but deſtroyed thereby; and unlock Ming 
bodies, far more then vulgar Menſtruums, (as for inſtace 
by volatilizing them, orelſe making them irreducible, q 
working thelike grand changes in them:) and if it be-not 
quite-ſeparated from the diſſolv*d Body,is yer (o fciendlyty 
Humane Nature, as to be free from either fretting, or othe 
ſuch dangerous and offenſive Qualities, and rather to beofi 
ſelf a powerful Medicine. I ſhould therefore exhort both 
You,and ſuch other ingenious perſons, as with the advance 
ment of Chymiltry,and Phyſick,(I might poſſibly addeN+ 
tural Philoſophy too) to apply their Chymical attempt, 
chiefly to rhe finding out of Noble Menſtruums, for by be 
ing poſſeſſor but of one of theſe, -a man may be able todve 
a great number of things , that otherwiſe are not be per 


formed. As one of our ordinary ' Goldſmiths, by the kaow-. 


ledg he hath of 4quaforts, can make many uſeful Exper: 
ments about Silver and Gold, that before that Menſtruum 
was found our, all of his Profeſſion inthe world, were neve 
able in many ages to compaſſe. Nor do I much wonder 
that adviſe, which Helmornt gives thoſe that aim ar theim- 
provement of Phyfick, in theſe words: 204 ſs ad iſtudigns 
arcanum non pertingats(he was ſpeaking of a prodigious, ot 
to ſay incredible Liquor)deſcite ſaltem, ſalem Tartari reddert 
wvolatilem ut hujus medio veſtras ſolutiones per ficiats. Quitl 
ſua ſoluta, an atice homogenta deſerat digeſtus in nobis.illoren 
tamen aliquot vires mutuatns eſt,quos intra asfert, plurimo 
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could [ee no juſt cauſe not to think afforded by the Tartar. 
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axberam Jemitrices. For concerning this Salt, he not only 


elſewhere ſais, Dicanm ſaltem pro ingenuis,quod Spiritus Salts 
Tarturi,f nicorns, argentum, bydraregyrum, lapiaes cancroris, 


| qulaliqued © fimplicibus diſſolverit, nedum febrim, fed & plu- 


re affatims morbos ſanet,erc, Bur in another place be gives 
vstogether with ſome account of its way of working, this 

reat and comprehenſive commeadztion of it, Mirum ſant, 
ſzies be; 9v4ntum ſal Tartari,vel unicum,wolatile fatFum,non 
maftiterit: Nam omnem e venus amurcam attergit & obſtru- 
intiom contumactam, diſpergitg, apoſtematum ſuſcepta con- 
ciliabula. De hoc Salis (& non olet) ſpiritu, verum eſt illud 
Paracelſi, quod quocung, non attigerit vix alins potentior per- 
genic, Theſe paſlages I ſhould nor think worth tran(cri- 
biog and laying rogether, but I find that beſides the concut* 


- rentteſtimonies of Helmont, Paracelſwus,and Baſilins in praiſe 


of this Salt, the generality of the more inquiſitive Chy- 
miſts, without excepting the more ſober and judicious, do, 
by the various and painful, though. fruitleſle attempts they 
haye made to Volatilize Salt of Tartar, conſpire in acknow- 
ledging it a thing highly worth labouring forz nor doe 
for my part ſee (whatever ſome ſay to the contrary, and 
however I have indeed found it more difficult, then perhaps 
3 Novice in Chymiſtry would chink)it ſhould be impoſſible, 
for have more than once with eaſe enough, made Gold it 
{et volatile, though it be confefled to be the fixeſt body in 


the World,and conſequently more fixt then Salr of Tartar, 
' whichin'an open veftel , may be intime made to fly away 


by avehiement fire; And I have likewiſe by an unuſual 
Method, that I have elſewhere deliver*d, more than once 0b- 
rained from a mixture of crude Tartar, and two or three 
Mineral bodies good ſtore of true Volatile Salt, ' which I 


Bur 


Helm.de fzbr, Cc 
17. verſ, finem, 


Helm, de ſcho- 
lar, Humorilia, 
paſ} decept.c. 2, 
num.$9, 


The tower of Sal © 
Tartari Vlati- 
lixd. 


Of the poſſibility 
of Volatil,2;ng 
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But I muſt confeſs this may be rather a volatile Saltef Ty 
tar, than Salt (that is Alcali) of Tartar made volatile, wy 
therefore the principal thing I mention it for, is toſhewyy 
that Tartar it ſelf, by an unuſual way of management, ny 
be brought to afford an unuſual kind of Sar. But thi] 
can tell you, thr an ingenious acquaintance of mine, whoy 
notwithſtanding my wonted diſtruſts of Chymiſts, Iu 
credit, affirm'd to me, that he had himſelf ſeen a true wi 
real Sal Tartari volatile, made of Alcali of Tartar, and hy 
Teen ſtrang things done with it, infomuch that he belieng 
moſt of the things , that Helmont delivers of it. Forny 
part Lam inclin'd to think, that Salt of Tartar may be mw 
volatile, (whether in the form of a Sublimarte or a Liqua) 
by more wayes than one, though not all of chem neer equl- 

ly goo0d:8& whereas one of the beſt (if not the very bet) of 
the wayes of volatilizing it, ſeems to do it principally wit 
Spirit of Wine,and the great difficalty of that way conlits 
io bringing this Spirit to aſſociate with the Salt: I haveſe 
Salr of Tartar of my own, brought to that paſſe which grea 


Vircuoſi have long in vain attempted to bring it unto,name, ' 


1y,to flowreadily upon a red hot Iron, and alſo to takefir, 
& bura with a conſpicuous flame, beſides that when it had 
been dryed by a ſmart fire, to drive away any parts that di 
not firmly adhere to ic, it would yet readily diſſolve in high 
reRifiy*d Spirit of Wine, which you know Salt of Tatx 
will not otherwiſe do; not to mention the change of its Al- 
calizate raſt,and other leſſer alterations, but what I can far- 
ther ſay of this mattter, I muſt nor declare in this place, - 

And Pyro. That you may not be'as many other Virruol, 
diſcourag d from labouring for noble Menſtruums, by the 
confident per{waſion of many, who believe Angelus Sale 
Guntherus Billychins (whom I deny not to have been Lea 


ed 


p- -— == 
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| ſpair of ever ſeeing any noble M-nſtruum, that is nor tharp 
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+4Men, do not take to have been grear Maſters of Chy- 
wical Arcana)fit to determine with authority, what can, and 


Fx caooot be done by Chywiſtry, leaſt I ſay You ſhould [2g ns 


by ſuch mens inconſiderate ſeverity, brought to de- frums befides 


ſuch as are 4+ 


to the taſte,nor of any of the three peculiar kinds of Saline Atcatizare. 
Liquor.(Acid,as Aquafortis;Urinous,as the Spirits of blood, 
Urine, and other Animal ſubſtances, nor Alcalizate, as Oyl 
ofTartar per deliquinms) I ſhall aſſure you, that co my own 
knowledge there is in the world a kiad of Menſtruum, 
that conſiſts of a pure Chryſtalline ſubſtance, that is made 
by the fire, and as ciuely Saline as Salt of Tartar it (elf, 
which ſtrange Salt, though well purified , and readily diſſo- 


 Juble, as well in dephlegmed Spirirs of Wine, as common 


Water, and though. ir be totaily volatile (whence you may 
oueſſe of how Saline a nature It is) and alſo be either way 
reducible ro a noble Menſtruum, does really caſt ſweet; TI 
mean not in the Chymical ſenſe, by want of ſowrnefle (as 
when they (ay that the Calces of cortoded and precipitated 


things are dulcified by frequent ablutions) but by a poft- Hewtheſeſeves 


| tiveſweetneſſe. And whereas the vulgar Saline Menſtruums, ,, ,;#.;», 2:4 


(which alone ſeem to have been knowa to $4/4 & Billychins ) defiroy one ano« © 


- : . - 4 ther, and what 
ae ſo ſpecificated,it I may ſo expreſle ir, that what an Acid > a 


Meoſtruum diffolves, an Alcaiizate, or an Urinous will pre- {;uun diſſolves, 


| cipitate, & 2 converſo; And whichſpever you chooſe of theſe 4: #rinous or 


Alcalizate doth 


three ſorts of Menſ{truums, one of the other two will diſarm precipitate. 


and deſtroy it. I have found by tryal , not onely that a red 
TiaQure of Glaſle of Antimony, being drawn with a Mens 
ſituwum that was but. a degree to this Liquor, I could not 
precipitate it like our common TiaQures, either with Spirit Of « Meuſtru: 


otUrine,or an Alcalizate Solution. Bat that (which is tarre jj, : (f 18/6 


| ECeconſfiderable) though ic would readily mix with Acid 


Spirits 


cid, tUrinous, of . 
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Spirits,as Oyl of Vitriol, with Volatile and Urinous Spies, 
. as Spirits of Urine it ſelf,and with Alcalizate Solutions, yer 


- would neither of theſe three make any Ebullition at all with 


it, or ſeem to work at all upon it. But of ſuch mattersq0 
more at preſent. 


CHAP. IX. 


Y 0u will perhaps expect, Pyrophilus,that, Treating of the 
advantages that may accrew to the Therpeucical part 
That Cyni!y of Phyfick, froma more accurate knowledge of Natura 
rn Phyloſophy; I ſhould cell you with the Chymiſt, that Chy- 
z5 capabl: of z/= miſtry it ſelf, and much more Phyfiologie in its tull extent, 
Wang 2 new is not onely capable of improving the Pharmaceutical par 
RE  mndhe, Of Preparations for Remedies; (for, that we confeſſed alres 
di, dy) bur alſo of affording us anew 8& much better Methodu 
medendi,or Skill of uſing:the helps that Natureor Art hath 
provided againſt Diſeaſes, And indeed the Phyficians Ar 
is ſodifficulc, and a man muſt know ſo many things to be, 
though not tolerably, yet perfeAly skill'd in it, that it may 
without diſparagement to Phy ficians, be thought yet capt 
ble of being improved,itnot of being reformed. Hipporre: 
tes begins his Aphoriſmes wich a complaint, that Life is 
ſhort, but Artlong. And Paracelſus himſelf, though he lay 
after his boaſting manner, Crs eſt longa, wits brevs, ub 
autem donum finis (as he ſpeaks)eſt , ibi ars eſt breos, wits 
verumlonga ſt arti conferatur: Yet expounding the ſame 
words 4 litle above, he ſaith, 7144, Hippocrates merits 4 
eo conqueritur: nam & aſseclis ipſius iaem acctait: CArs mitt» 
ca conſiſtit in Philoſophia, Aſtreonomia, Alchymia, & Phyſica, 
merito igitur dici poteſk Aftem eſſe longam. Multum enin 
requiritar temports, ad quatuor has Colurmnas Medicine T 
cen 
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la & prrſerntandas, Celſur, who hath been ſtiled Hip- 


ielural Art, a5 particulanly in chat place where he faith, 
Ff enim h4c ars conjetturals, neque reſpondet ei plerumque 


wn ſolum conjecFura ſed etiam experientia, And well might 
theſe great men acknowledg their Art ro be difficulc, ſince 


the two Inſtruments { as Galen calls them ) of finding Arts, !n 


ates Latinorum doth more then once call Phyfick a Cox- ; 1, . « 


txing Judgment and Experience, Hippocrates gives this © * 


Charater of them g #5 7& ea opzcgh, i 5 vil zmnenl, And 
tht Experience may be uncertain without the Theory of 
Phyſick, he that ſo much build's upon Experiments, Para- 
wiſe, himſelf ſeems to confeſs, where expounding the 
words of Hippocrates, he ſaith, Hoc modo ſe habuit Melicina 
in Principio; ut nullam Theoriam hbuerit, ſed ſolum Experi- 
entiam hoc laxare, hoc conſtipare,quomodo autem && cur, id ig* 
wrath fuit:ideo uns [alvatus eſt, alter perditus,nunc aut7,&c; 
And concering the Critical part of Phyſick(to allude to 
Hippocrates his expreſſion) Galen who exerciſed his reaſon 
ſomuch about it, rells us that Per rationem judicium hayd- 
ququar facile exiſtit, ſed, ſi quid aliud, maximam habet dif- 
fiulratem, And to affirm the difficulty of finding the beſt 
my otimploying reaſon to the cure of Diſcaſes, not only 
bythe Authority of Galep, but his Arguments; Let me in« 
jorm you, that after having told us how difficulta thing, 
adbow rarely to be found is that reaſon, which conſiders, 
and determines what on every occaſion is to be done, Ne- 
(# exim(addes he) fe wtritas efſet inventu facilts,tot ac tants 
virlin eaquarenda occupati, in tam contrarias ſeitas fuiſſent 
uquem d:[pertiti, And Paractlſue, whatever he often elſe= 
vhere boaſtingly affirmeth of himſelf, yet handſomely e- 
nough both expreſſeth & confeſſeth the difficulty of being 


' Igapd Phy fitian, in one of his Pretaces to the Students of 


Bb Phyſick 


In Comentar 


Aphorif, Zo 


Pcxfatio 
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Puracelſus in Phy fick, whereas he ſayes, Non Titulu,non Eloquentis, un 


Lirenarum peritia,nec multorum Librorum leftio(&6 ba; 
nc mb ) in Medico conſideranda,ſed ſ a. 
Myſteriorum cognitio, que una facile aliorum omnium yigy 
; agit, Rhetoris quidem eſt diſert? poſſe loqui ac per ſuadere,atqu 
judicem in ſuam ſententiam trahere . Medici autem efttity. 
um genera, cauſa ac nem noviſſe, & is inſuper ſap 
citate ac induſtria Pharmaca applicare, atque pro cujuſube in. 
genio ac ratione vel cuntts mederi: But though, Pyrophyly, 
after the acknowledgments made by ſuch great men ofthe 
almoſt inſuperable difficulty of their Art, you would per. 
haps thiok ic no great preſumption, it a man ſhould attempt 
to innovate in any part of it, and conſequently even inthe 
eMethodus medendi:; Yer Pyrophilus,l am much too young, 
too unlearned, and too unexperieaced, to dare to bedv- 
9 maticall in a matter of ſo great moment. And theP hyſitians 
area ſort of men, to whoſe learned wricings on almoſtal 
ſubjects the Commonwealth of Learning is ſo much be- 
holden, that I would not will:ngly diſſent from them, about 
thoſe notions in their owne profeſſion, wherein they ſeeme 
generally to agree; and do very much diſapprove the ind- 
{creer praRtice of our common Chymiſts and Helmontians, 
that bitterly and indiſcriminately rail ar the Methodiſts it- 
ſtead of candidly acquieſcing inathoſe manifeſt 'Trurtfs, their 
Obſervations have enricht us with,and civilly, and modeſtly 
ſhewiog them their Errors where they have been miſtakes. - 
And yet, Pjrophilas, Since divers of the eminenteſt Methve 
diſts themſelves have more then once ingenioutly acknow 
ledged to mee, .and ſeriouſly deplored with mee, in the cont 
pleatneſle of their Art, ( which perhaps made ( that Learned 
Prince) the lateKing tell them, that they were at beſt but 
good gueſlers ) and lance about divers particular _— 
| - ve 
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have obſerved, the Method of ſome of the moſt reputed 
Doctors of Exg/and(which yer,T think,is at this day as well 
tgred with Learned Men of that profeſſion, as any part of 
zarope) not only differing, but repugnant to each orher ; 
[ſappoſe we may withour diſreſpect to their proteſſion,dif. 
Gat from the moſt of them- bout thoſe caſes, abour which 

are reduced ro diſagre2 ſo much among themſelves. 
Andit would be worth an impartiall diſquiſitzon, whether, 
hace the Methods medendi ought to be grounded on, and 
xcomodated to, the DoGrine of Diſeaſes, the new An» 
tomicall diſcoveries formerly mention'd,and others not yec 
publiſh'd do not by innovating divers things in Pathology, 
require ſome alterations & amendments :in the Methodus | 
wedendi ? But1a this particular, 1 dare yer afftirme oothiog, j,pwcwes ts 
ad therefore ſhall proceed to obſerve co you ,that the uns prove that the 
aual efficacies of new remedies, may probably make the — 
method of curing more compendious, becauſe( as L lately wy atter & 
dſointimated) one Medicine may be fo richly qualified, as the me- 
o2nſwer ſeveral intentions, which in the common way , ;,.,; _ 
require diverſity of Helps and Remedies, Thus, for inſtance ow: tn theKings 
iathe Cuce of the Kings-Evilz by the rec:ived method, the Evil 


- Phyſician muſt propoſe co himſelf ſeveral ſcopes ( ſuired to 


ſeveral indications) & proſecute them ſucceſhively with di- 
ſtint & appropriated Remedies, But I have (as I formerly 
ao told you ro another purpoſe) known a ſingle Speci- 
hque Simple Namely ( Paronychia folio Rutaceo) given 
only is ſmall Beer, in not very many dayes, without any 
ſenlible Evacuation, waſte the peccant humour, appeaſe 
the pains ( which before were very great) and diſcufſe rhe 
wbroken Tumours, and heal the broken ones. Thus, 2c- 
@rding to the known Method, the great Remedy in Plu- 
tifies 15 copious Blood-letting , which is ſtrictly preſcribed 
erento aged perſons and teeming Women, by the _— 
Bb2z. E 


8 Plurifies, 
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eſt of our praQitioners,8:,I confeſs, not irrationally wher 
the Phyfitian is furniſht bur with volgar Remedies: andye 
by ſome Helmontian Medicines, we have known Plurifis 
cured even in young men, without Phlebotomy, andour 
ſelves, ſome while ſince made a ſuccesful trial of that Ny. 
ture ina young Gentleman not unknown to you, which | 
mention not, with Helaort, to reject or ſo much as to diſpe 
rage Phlebotomy in this diſeaſe ( for ſo it be moderate & ſex 
ſonable, Experience ſhews it frequently proves uſeful) nor 
as if we had obſerv'd all pelmonts boaſted Remegies 
( though for the moſt part good ones) to be conſtantly 
ſuccesfull; but ro give you an inſtance of the truth, of whit 
I was ſaying before, T hit new & more generous Remedies 


In the Rickets. may lo far alter the received cMethodus Medendi,as to make 


divers of its preſcriptions unneceflary. Of this truth, Pyro. 
philzs, ano: her inſtance might be afforded by the Ricker, 
a new & abſtruſe diſeaſe, at leaft as is ſuppoſed, & ſome- 


time ſo ſtubborn, that one of the famouleſt Phyſicians in 


Europe, whom I think Inced not name ) hath not beenable 
of late to cure it in ſeveral of his own Children. And yetl 
ſuppoſe you may have heard that Excellent Perſon your 
Mother , ſeveral times mention her having -performed di 
vers cures(ſome of them improbable enough ) of thisDiſeak, 
barely by that {light preparation of Co/chothar, lately taught 
you,and preſented Her by us; And by which ( we having 
made & diſtributed , at Her defire, a conſiderable quantity 
of it ) ſeveral other Perſons have freed Children from that 
disfiguring Sickneſs: Of which, but fe w Months fince,your 
litcle Couſin D.being almoſt paſt hope,was a while fince 
brought out of danger;by Gods bleſſing upon ſomeof the 
ſame Remedy, wherewith we preſented her Mother, toge- 


ther with our perſwaſions to try itin her own Child, as - 
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done on the children of divers others: And 

this Remedie ( to adde that upon the By , in favour of 
Gnething to be ſaid anon) works almoſt inſenſibly, ſave 
hatin many bodies it is, eſpecially at firſt, Diaphorerique. 
And this property of that Remedie minds me to adde,that 
+ would not be amiſs for Phyfttians,to conſider whether or 
no (however, Bleeding, Purging, Vomiting, Iſſues, Gliſters, 
ccarifications, and thole other painful wayes of Evacuation, 
te not{ however Chy miſts are too bitterly & undeſervedly 
wont to reject them) to be altogether condemned and laid 
aſide, yet) there may notin ſome particular diſeaſes & bo. 
dies be found more gentle, & yet cffectual waies of diſchar- 
zing Nature of that which offends her, then thoſe painfull 
1xd debilitating ones, which we have mention'd( without 
the uſe of one of the cheit of which, namely Phlebotomy, we 
ſee that almoſt 31] kind of diſeaſes are cured in Children, ) 
Thecontributing to-render the waies of Cure leſs painfull 
&mweakning,would gratifie ſo great a part of thoſe who may 
need Phyfick, that I bope you will eafily pardon my ſpend. 
ing ſome pages to that purpoſe. I conſider then, that often- 
times the peccant matter, though very offenſive by its 
qualities, is much lefler then is ſuppoſed, in quantity,and 
might, if we were but Maſtersof Specifique Remedies, ei- 
ther be breathed out by inſenſtble rranſpiration, or carried 
offby Sweat orUrine, without rormenting,or weakning th= 
Fatient, by thoſe other copious Evacuations of grofler 
matter, which are alwaies troubleſome & painful enough , 
though not alwaies eſſential, Nay thateven in Chirurgery 
itſelt, it thoſe that praiſe it were as knowing as Nature 
has been bountiful, there would not be ſo often a neceflity 
4 tis commonly ſuppoſed there is of mutilating or tor- 
wenting the Patient to recover him, You cannot doubt, = 
| els 
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leſs You will deny what Galielmws Piſo affirmes, upon hi 
ownobſervation, of the Cures done by the illiterate ladiza 
Empericks, The paſſage Y ou have ſeen already; But ts i 
he adds ſo notable and ingenious an acknowledgment, th 
I cannot but honour him for it, and be willing to make 
for the Credibility of a good part of what we are hereqfter 
to deliver, in this diſcourſe, by premiſing it, 1mmo ( con 
tinues he) ex venenatorum fungorum altorumque toxic 
. eſu, ſols potu infuſi recentis radics Faborandiin inflanti z 14 
tho windicatos,me aliiſque Galeni Nepotibus haud parum js 
dore ſuffuſis, poit tot alexipharmacorum & theriacaliumy. 
tidotalium irritos conatts, Ita ut poſiea ejuſmodi collegas by 
' baros ſubinde mihi adjungi paſſus ſim, non adeo quidem w- 
Ttratium wvalctud-nem ad tattum arteriarum moderari quim 
diftis mods con(ilii copiam prabere ſolitos: Thus farre he: 
W hich premiſ'd; let us proceed to conſider, more particu» 
larly , ſome of che leſs painfull waies oftreeing men fron 
Diſcafes. | 


CAAP X 


That great Caves T Hat great Cures may be done by bare outward Appli- 


by done þ | Snare 
ourard app cations, You will ſcarce deny, it you dil- believe not the 


cations, Relations which are made us, by Learned men, concerning 
Franciſcus Ber. che Efficacy of the Laps Nephriticis, only, bound upon the 


nius, Donz<e]li- 


nus, Erneſtus Palſes of the Wriſt's (chiefly chat of the left Hand) againſt 
Burgravivszwho chat ſtubborn and anomalous Diſeaſe the Sroxe :» And that 


mm a t 1Þ 07 . . . . . 
—_ = which gives the more credit to theſe Relations is, That not 


ricnce, beſides only the Ju dicious * Anſelmns Boetine de Boot ſeems to prize 


wery many tha ; , x 
pry M49. it, but the Famous Monardes profeſleth himſelt not to write 


general termes, by Hear ſay of the great Vertues of this 176/an Stone, but 
* Dc Lapid- & tg have madetryal of it Himſelf upon perſons of very high 
Gemm, lib, 2. Quality: 
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ity: And that which Is related by * Monardes is much © =_—_ Mo- 
le range, then thoſe almoſt incredible things which are jj; 4.10 24.5, 
with many circumſtances delivered of that Stone, by the /evtit.20. * pe 
Leaxned Chymiſt * Unizerws. And although ir muſt be ac- — 
knowledged, That ſome Stones, that go under the naine, hath nineorcen 
hye been ineffeRually applied in Nephritick Diſtempers , 9iſervationes r4- 
Yet the accurate Fohannes de Laet Himſelfe , furuiſherh us ;; — 
with an Anſwer co that Objection, informing us that many tico.0f the effi= 
ofthoſe Nephritick Stones ( which difter much in Colour, Ney Xa. 
though the beſt are wont tobe greeniſh) alchough not at all «yer appenda. 
Counterfeited, or Sophiſticated, are of lictle or no Vercue. er eng 
Butthar yer thereare ſome others of them which can ſcarce?%,.*? *** 
be diſtioguiſhed from the former, but by triall upon Nephri- - 
tick perſons, which are of wonderful Efficacy , as he Him- 
ſelfhach more then once tryed in his own Wife. Garcias 
orto (Lib, 1. Cap, 53,) mentions a Stone, found in Bala- 
ga, call'd £1 laqueca, of which he tells us, That though it be 
cheap, Hujws tamen wvirtws (to uſe his own words ) reli- 
qurum Gemmarum facultates exuperat,quippe qui ſanguinem * 
wdiquaque fluentem iHiico fiſtat. Monardes ( cap. 25,) re- 
lates the great Vertues of a Stone againſt Hyſtericail Sufto. 
tions, and concludes, Cum uteri Suffocationem imminen- 
tem preſentiunt, adhibito lapide ſubito levantur, &þ cum 
prrpetuo geſtant ( Hy ſteric) nunquam ſimili morbs corripi- 
mur, exempla hujuſmodi faciunt ut his rebus fidem adhibe- 
an, 'The ſame Author in the next Chapter , treating of 
tie Lapis Sanguinar ts, or Blood Stone, found in new Spain, 
(having told us, that the 1nd!ans do moſt confidently be- 
leve, that if the fleſh of any Bleeding part be rouched with 
this Stone, the Bleeding will thereby be ſtanched) adds this 


. nemorable Obſervation of his own, Yidimus nonnullos he- 


narhoidum fluitn afflixos remedium ſenſiſit, annulos ex = 
8 TEE) — 
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Lapide confefos in digito continue geſtandoy nte non & yy 
firuum fluxum ſiſti, And of the formerly mentioned 194 
Porcinws, the experiended Bontizs (having mentionedhoy 
the 7»4tans give the Wine wherein it hath been ſteeped, + 
gaing the Diſeaſe called Cholera ; which is as much, and x 
juſtly feared, by the Iflanders of Fawa , as the Plagueis i 
Holland) adds this memorable paſſage, Pregnantibu tamin 
hic Lapis non bene datur, nam abortii provocare adeo certiief, 
ut femine Malaice mihi retulerint, ut fi quando Menſtruc ty. 
rum purgationon bene procedat, ſi ſaltem hunc lapidem many 
geſtent juvamentum ſe inde ſentire, And the relations, 
Pyrophilus, thatI may in another place preſent You wit, 


' Concerning the wonderful Stone, formerly mentioned, ith 


which your Grandfather performed ſuch eminent Cures, 
( particularly of the Stone, inthe Lord of Falkland, then 
Deputy of 1re/and, aud others, to whoſe Backs it was ap- 


plyed) will, Iſuppoſe, make you the more readily give 


credit to the relations of the Authors we have newly men- 
tion'd. What Moxardes mentions of the Vertue of the Le 
pi Sanguinaris, to Cure Hemorrhoidal Fluxes , putsmein 
mind ofa yet much (tranger thing, which Helment affirmes, 
n2mely, That he could makeamectal, of which, if a Ring 
were worn, the pain of the Hemorrhoids would be taken a- 
way, in the littletime requiſite torecite the Lords Prayer; 
and within twenty four houts the Hemorrhoids themſelves, 
as well internal as external, how protuberant ſoever, would 
va:iiſh, and che reſtagnant Blood would ( as he ſpeaks) be 
received again into favour, and bereſtored to a good con- 
dition, The ſame Ring he alſo commends in the ſuffocation 


| & irregular motion of the Womb, & divers other Diſeaſes; 


Bur if Paracelſus be in any caſe to be credited in an unlikely 


matter, We may think, by his yery ſolemn — 
| tha 
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' mon Lime- water, and then expreſſed and worn upon the 
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thathe ſpeaks upon his o'wn experience, That he had a Ring 

made of a Metalline \ubſtance, by him called Ele&rum, 

(which, by his deſcription, ſeems to bea mixture of all the 

Metals joyn'd together under certain Conſtellations)which 

was of tar greater virtue than this of He/mont; For, hoc loco Paracelſ.in Ar- 
(fries he) mon poſſum non indirare aamirandas quaſaam wvi- —_—_—_ dagies 
16 virture(g, elefri noſtri, quas fieri his noſtris ocnlis vide-. $7 

mus, adeog, cum bona veritates conſcientia proferre atteſtari- 

xe poſſumus. Vidimus enim hujus generss annulos, quos qui 

induit, hunc, nec ſpaſmus conwulſit, nec Paralyſis corripuit, 

wc dolor ullas tor ſit ſemiliter nec Apoplexia, nec. Epilepſia in- 

ouſt. Et annulus hujuſmodt Epileprici digito annulari, e- 

jam in paroxyſmo ſev1ſimo, incertus fait, remittente Ulico 
piroxyſmo, 42er 4 lapſn illico reſurrexit, ec, But to take 
notice of ſome other outward Remedies. To our preſenc - 

De operat.Ghi- 

Theme belongs that noble Cure, performed by the fa- wig. p.i, cx5 
mous and experienced Fabritins ab CAquapendente; who TE 
tels us, That he cured a man of a Scirrhus Liens, anda 


Dropfie, by the long uſe of Sponges, moiſtned with com- 
Te { nies of the 
Gpleen; notwithſtanding the Muſcles of the Lbdomen, and Sciniiis Hidis 
al the other parts that lie berwixt the applied Sponge and 7 externat * 
the part affe&ted. And to this we may adde, the ſtrange 275997 9, 
Cures mentioned by Xircherus, and confirm'd to me by a Line-watr, 
Learned Eye-witneſle, to be frequently performed of very 
dangerous Diſeaſes, in that Cave neer Rome, where the 
Patient being expoſed ſtark naked, and tyed hand and _., 
foot upon begs of Straw; and being by the Sulphurons vas ji punts 0 
pour of the place, and ſometimes their own fear, cit into Rom: is the /cr- 
ſweat, are lickt well by a great number of peculiar kind [7% Gora 


ot Serpents that inhabic that Grottas Moreover, we of- 


 tentimes ſee Agues cured by y_ and Applications 


C [$0 


Of the operati- 
ons of Sulphut, : . : 
Cantharides, had been alittle more curious to make Obſervations and 
Quickhþtver, & 
Tobacco extere 
vally applied, 
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fo the Wriſts, And I my ſelf was, about two Years fing' 
ſtrangely cured of a violent 2uoridian, which all the way. 
ted Method of Phyfſick had not ſo mnch abated, by 2þ- 
plying to my Wriſts a mixture of two handfuls of Bly fa 
ewo handfals of the freſheſt Engliſh Hops, and aquarer gf 
a pound of blew Currans,very diligently beaten into abrir. 
tle Maſſe, without the addition of any thing moiſt, andy 
ipread upon Linnen Cloath,8 tryed about the Wriſts, Ang 
with the ſame Remedies (which yet we have obſerye 
ſometimes to fail) have divers others been cured, both of 
2uotidian and Tertian Agues: Nay an Eminent Phyſician 
oave me, lately, thanks for the great EffeRs he hid found 
of it, evenin continual Feavers, 

And here, Pyrophilus, I ſhall not ſcruple to acquaint 
You, with my having ſomerimes wiſhed,: that Phyſicians 


Tryals of the diſtin Operations of various Bodies out- 
wardly applied. - For I conſtder that, in ſome of the, 
the ſubtle Corpaſcles, ( which ſeem to infinuate themſelves 
into the pores of the Body, and into the Maſs of Bloud, 
with little or no alteration) have much the like Operations 
with the Body whence they exhale, caken in at the mouth, 
As we ſee in lome Preparations of Sulphur, which havelike 
Vertues,inwardly given, and outwardly applyed; and more 
manifeſtly in Cantharides, which I have found, by external 
application, to work ſtrangely upon rhe Bladder, as thit 
they excoriated it when taken into the body; 6 yet more 
manifeſtly in 2u#ck. ſilver, which by inunRion may be 
made as well to Salivate,as if it were ſwallowed down, And 
an eminent Phyſician lately complain'd co me, That wilt» 
ing aChilds (cabby head with a DecoRion of Tobacco, to 


kill and dry up the Scabs, the Boy was made thereby — 
c 
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6ck and drunk. And Learned men affore us, That by ſome 
cutharticks ontwardly applied, thoſe may be purg'd that 
will not ſwallow Phyfick. Bat other Medicines there are, 
which, before they get into the Maſs of Blood,are much al- 
ter'd. either in ſtraining through the fleſh and Membranes 
ofthe Body, or in the Digeſtions they paſſe through in the 
Stomach, andelſewhere. And theſe may have very differing 
Efteds, inwardly given, and outwardly applyed; as in the 
formerly mentioned inſtance of Hops, Currans, and Salt, 
reicher any of the Ingredients inwardly given, nor the mix- 
urehath been (that I know of). noted for any Febrifugal 
Virtues. Solikewiſe Turpentine and Soot, that inwardly 
taken are good for quite other Diſeaſes, (as Plurifies, and 
Obſtrutions of the Kidnies) outwardly applied are the 
main ingredients of Pericarpiums, extoll'd againſt Agues. 
And cMillefolinm or Yarrow, beſides the Virtues it hath 
inwardly againſt Diſeaſes of quite other Natures, being 
worn ina litle Bag upon the tip of the Sromach, was (as 
Himſelf confeſt ro me) the Secret againſt Agues, of a 
ereat Lord, who was very curious of Receipts, and would 
ſometimes purchaſe them at very high rates. Anda very 
famous Phyſician of my acquaintance, did fince inform me, 
that he had uſed it with ſtrange {ucceſfe. I know alloa ve- 
ry happy Phyſician, who aſſures me, That he hath very often 
cared, both in himſelf and others, the Chilblains , whea 
they come to be broken, by barely rowing on the ſore 

parts the fine powder of Quinces thinly flic'd and dried. 

And who knows what unexpected Operations divers other 

Bodies may have, when outwardly applied, -if various Tri- 

as ofthat Nature were skilfully made; eſpecially, ſince we 

ſee that (tor reaſons elſewhere to be conſidered) ſome Bo- 
dies rem to have quite contrary Operations, when out. 

Gc 2 wardly 
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( 22@ 
wardly applied and inwardly taken. For we ſee that Sp; 

rit of Wine does, inſeveral cafes, allay the inflammatiogof 
the external parts, which given inwardly, would quickly 

inflame the body. And our ofren commenced Piſo,ſpeaking 
of a choice Remedy for thoſe diſtempers of the Eyes, that 
uſed co trouble men in Braſi}, addes, Idem quogue pref 

manipahera, ex radice Mandihoca,que licet pota veneniſa hs 
beatur (as we formerly noted out of his and other Teſtimg- 

nies) oculis tamen prodeſt,viſumg, emendat. And if the Sim- 

ples,to be outwardly applied, beskilfully prepar*d, That 

may much vary & improve their operation3. As we ſeethir 

Vitriol, which is made of Copper,or Iron corroded by, and 

coagulated with Acid Salts, hath outwardly divers virtues 

which crude Copper has not,either outwardly or inwardly, 

And Gold diſlolved in 4qua Regs, and precipitated with 

Oyl of Tartar, is inwardly, as far as I can diſcover, gently 

Purgativez yet the ſame Aurum fulminans being calcind 

with twice or thrice its weight ct Flowers of Brimſtone, 

till the Flores be burnt away, is known to be muchcom- 

mended by Chymiſts, and others, tora Diaphoretick. But 

though, as toany outward Virtues of the ſame Powder, 

Phyficians and Chymiſts are wont to be fileot, yet pro- 

bably it may have very great ones, as well as quite difteriog 

from thoſe it has, being rakenat the mouth. For 1 knowa 
perſon, that being grievouſly tormented with exulcerated 

"Hemorrhcaes a very expert Chymiſt of my acquaintance, 
not knowing whit elſe todo, applied to the part affected 
an Oyntment conſiſting onely of Aurum fulminans, Prepi- 
red and fixed by alight and familiar way (which you miy 
command)and made up with a lictle Oyl of ſweet Almonds 
into a requiſite conſiſtance; and though preſently uponthe 
application of the Remedy , the paia for a quarter _ 
'® OY our 
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Flich he greedily ſuckt, from thencetorth haſtily recovers 
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fear hogely increaſed, yer ſoon after it abated, and the | 


Hemorrhoides the next day were cloſed,and the day after 
weataways Nor has the Patient ever ſince {that is, for 
ſome years) been troubled with any thing of Relapſe, And 
the Gme Phy fician aſſures me, that with the like Remedy 
he has found a ſtrange effect in Venereal Ulcers, And pers 
haps to this may be referred what has been found by ſome 
tiends of mine, that phlegm of Vicriol,& Saccarum Saturni, 
which not onely inwardly given are ſaid much ro cool the 
Bloud, but our viWlyepplicd are good for Burns and hot 
Humours,do yet potently diſcuſſe cold Tumours, Bur leaſt 
you ſhould ſay, that this diverfitie may proceed (at leaſt in 
part)trom the Corpuſcles of diftering Natures, that may be 
imagined 1n the forementioned Medicines; I ſhall return to 
what I was diſcourfing of before, ar.d take notice of the Et- 
ficacy of ſome other external Remedies, 

[Since the beginning of this ESSAY, I ſaw a luſty and 
ery ſprightful doy, Child toa famous Chymical writer, 


yitcht, that he conſtantly lay ina miſerable torment, & till 
refuliog the Breaſt, was reduc'd by pain & want of food to 
2 deſperate condition, the experienc'd Relater of the Story, 
remembring that Helmwont attributed to the Eleffrum Mine- 
rale immaturum Paracelſ; the Virtue of relieving thoſe 
nhoſe diſtempers come from Witchcraft, did according.to 


Helmonts preſcription, hang a piece of this Noble Mineral 


about the Infants Neck, fo that it might touch the tip of 


the Stomach, whereupon preſently the Child, that could - 


notreſt in, I know not ho” many Daies and Nights before, 
fell for a while a ſleep,and waking well, cry-d for the Tear, 


ring 


- 


The cure of a 
Perſoz eftcemed 


who,as his Father aſſur'd me and others, being by ſome E- Bewitcbryby an 
nemies of this Phyſicians, when he was yer an Infant, ſo be- 7/044 Mine 
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wardly applied and inwardly taken. For we ſee that Sp; 
rit of Wine does, inſeveral caſes, allay the inflammation 
the external parts, which given inwardly, would quickly 
inflarme the body. And our often commended Piſo, ſpeaking 
of a choice Remedy for thoſe diſtempers of the Eyes, that 
uſed ro trouble men in Braſil, addes, Idem quoque preflt 
manipahera, ex radice Mandihoca,que licet pota veneniſa hs 
beatur (as we formerly noted out of his and other Teſtimg- 
nies) oculis tamen prodeſt, viſumg, emendat., And if the Sim- 
ples.to be outwardly applied, beskiltully prepar'd, Tha 

Tha: Prejarati- may much vary & improve their operations. As we ſeethit 

es Sinotes Vtriol, which is made of Copper,or Iron corroded by, ad 

wich are o:t- Coagulated with Acid Salts, hath outwardly divers virtues 
wardly apphed. which crude Copper has not,either outwardly or inwardly, 
. ,. And Gold diflolved in Aqua Reew, and precipitated mith 

Inſtances 7 i" Oyl of Tartar, is inwardly; as far as I can diſcover, gent 
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of Gol4, Purgativez yet the ſame Anurum fulminans being calcind 
with twice or thrice its weight ct Flowers of Brimſtone, 
till the Flores be burnt away, is known to be muchcom- 
mended by Chymilts, and others, fora Diaphoretick. But 
though, as toany outward Virtues of the ſame Powder, 
Phy ficians and Chymiſts are wont to be fileat, yet pro: 

4n ojuinen: bably it may have very great ones, as well as quite difteriog 

ade of Aurum from thoſe it has, being raken at the mouth. For I know 

Folwinars {7 gerſon, that being grievouſly tormented with exulcerated 

the Hemorrods 

and Ven:rea Hemorrhcaes a very expert Chymilſt of my acquaintance, 

Wlcers. not knowing whit elſe todo, applied to the part affected 

an Oyntment conſiſting onely of Aurum fulminans, prepir 

red and fixed by aſlight and famiiizr way (which you my 

command)and made up with a lictle Oyl of ſweet Almonds 

into a requiſite conſiſtance; and though prefeatly upon the 

application of the Remedy , the pain for a quarter - 

| 3 our 
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Hemorrhoides the next day were cloſed,and the day after 
wentaways Nor has the Patient ever ſince {that is, for 
ſome years) been troubled with any thing of Relapſe, And 
the me Phyſician aſſures me, that with the like Remedy 
he has found a ſtrange effe& in Venereal Ulcers, And per» 
haps to this may be referred what has been found by ſome 
tiends of mine,that phlegm of Vitriol, & Saccarum Saturn, 
which not onely inwardly given are ſaid much to cool the 
Bloud, but out yepplicd are good for Burns and hot 
Humours,do yet potently diſcuſle cold Tumours, But leaſt 
you ſhould ſay, that this diverlitie may proceed (at leaſt in 
part) from the Corpuſcles of diftering Natures,that may be 
imagined 1n the forementioned Medicines; I ſhall return to 
what I was diſcourfing of before, ar.d take notice of the Et- 
ficacy of ſome other external Remedies, 

[Since the beginning of this ESSAY, I ſaw a luſty and 
ery ſprightful oy, Child toa famous Chymical writer, 
who,as his Father aſſur'd me and others, being by ſome E- 
nemies of this Phyſicians, when he was yet an Infant, ſo be- 
yitcht, that he conſtantly lay ina miſerable torment, & ſtill. 
refuſing che Breaſt, was reduc'd by pain & want of food to 
adeſperate condition, the experienced Relater of the Story, 
remembring that Helzwoxt attributed to the Eleffrum Mine- 
rale immaturum Paracelſ; the Virtue of relieving thoſe 
Fhoſe ciſtempers come from Witchcraft, did according.to 
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flour hugely increaſed, yer ſoon after it abated, and the | 
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Helmonts preſcription, hang a piece of this Noble Mineral 


about the Infants Neck, fo that it might touch the tip of 
the Stomach, whereupon preſently the Child, that could. 
notreſt in, I know not ho” ,many Daies and Nights before, 
fell for a while a {leep,and waking well, cry-d for the Teat, 


ring 
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ring, to the great wonder, both of his Parents, and feygy 
others that were aſtoniſht at ſo great and quick a c 
And though Lam not forward, to impute all thoſe Diſeaſs 
to Witchcraft, which even Learned men Father upon it, 
yet its conſiderable in our preſent caſe, that whatſoever 
were the cauſe of the Diſeaſe,the Diſtemper was very prex 
and almoſt hopeleſs,and the cure ſuddenly perform'd by a 
outward application, and that of a Mineral; in which con- 
pated ſort of Bodies, the finer parts are thought to he 
more lockt up. J & 

Among the proofs of the efficacy of apprehended Re. 
medies, we muſt not pretermit the memorable Example, 
that are deliver'd by the Judicious Boerzus de Boot, concern- 
ing the Virtues of that ſort of Faſprr, which is Blood-red 
throughout the whole body of the Stone, not being mig- 
gled with any Colour:Teſtarz poſſu(ſaies he)me,qui alias ls 
pidibus & gemmy tantas vires, quantas vulgus ſolet non tri 
buo,credibile vix,deFaſpidis viribus, obſervaſit. Nam ih ay- 
cilla fluxu menſtruorii ita laboraſſet per aliquos dies, ut nul 
modo ſiſti poſſet,Faſpidem rubra impolita & rudem femori a 
ligarijuſit. Alins(in eadem domo\cum in'pede vulneratu tft, 
rec ſanguins fluxius cohiberi poſſet, admoto lapide, extempli 
impedrins fuit, licet uulnus non tegeretur, To thele he ad 
zoynes a much more memorable Example, of a Maid he 
cur*dat Prague, who had been for fix years ſick of an He- 
morrhagy ſo vehemeot , that there ſcarce ever paſt a 
week, in which ſhe did not ſeveral times Bleed, neither 
could be ſhe reliey+d by any Remedies, though ſhe had long 
us*d them,till ſhe was quite tired with them; wherefore out 
Author ſetting them aſide,lent her a Faſper, of whole ver- 
rue in ſuch caſes he had made good trial, to hang about her 
Neck, which when ſhe did, the Flux of blood puny 
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ezs'd,and ſhe afterwards for curioſity ſake, oftentimes lay- 
0 aſide the SLONE, 4nd as often as ſhe needed ir, applying 
i; 2pin, obſerv d, that whereas the flux of Blood did not 

ently return upon the abſence of the Faſper, but atter 
dyers Weeks, yetupon the hanging it on again it would 
preſently be ſtopr,ſo that ihe could not aſcribe the relief to 
zoy thing but the Stone, by which our Author tels us, that 
tleogeh ſhe was quite cured. And ſpeaking of the praiſes 
given by others to Green Faſper ſpeckled with red, he 
concludes, Sed ego, quod mnltoties expertus ſum, refero. 
But amongſt the Operations of outwardly appended 
Medicines > TI have ſcarce mer with a ſtranger than that 
which the Experienced Henricus de Heer , mentions in 
the fourteenth of thoſe Obſervations which he truly ſtiles 


In Obſery, Mes 
, dic, oppido ra- 
Rare, namely, That a Woman, who had by an unskilful cif. p.194. The 
Mid-wife the Bladder lacerated, and thereby been ſubject [7<onimentia 

; K : Vrinz cured by 
toa perpetual 7ncontinentiallring, and had been reduced the Powder of a 


conſtantly to wear a Silver Pipe, was perfetly help'd, by Ted burnt a 


live, and hung 
about the neck. 


yearing, 25 a Giplie had taught her, a little Bag hung about 
her Neck, containing the powder made of a live Toad, 
burntin anew Pot. Which relation I rhe rather mention, 
not only becauſe the Author having try'd the Remedy up- 
ona Merchant, to whom an unskilful Lythotomiſt had left 
the like Diſeaſe, found it preſently to ſucceed; But becauſe 
having beea very deſirons to have further trial made ot ſo- 
odda Remedy, by a curious Phyſician, he lately gave me 
this Account of it, that though in one or two it had fail'd, 
yet having given ſome of the Powder to an exquilice Per- 
lon, known to us both, he aſſur'd him it had ſucceeded in- 
too or three» (And the Diſeaſe is too unfrequent, to give 
occaion to have the Remedy often tried.) And the Phy fi- 
clag addes,that one of thoſe Patients tels him (the Phy ſici- 
4)that chough her infirmiry were occaſion'd by a Zacera- 
118 


Effctts aſcribed 
to Witchcraft , 
cured per apen- 
ſa, 


- prelent purpoſe) if ſheleaves ir off a while, ſhe finds the Dj. 
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tio Veſice, yer the Remedy helps her as long as the weygy 


about her, in caſe ſhe renew the powder, when the virtue 
it begins ro decay: but that (which is remarkable tgqy 


{eaſe return. The ſame Henricus ab Heer, among his ireſhly 
commended obſervations, has another of a litle L:dy,whon 
he concludes to have been caſt into the ſtrange and tertihle 
Diſtemper,which he there particularly records by With, 
craft, . Upon (o ſevere an examination of the Symptony 
made by himſclt,in his own houſe, that if, notwithſtanding 
his ſolemn proteſſions of veracity, he milrelate them nqx, 
I cannot but wonder he ſhould confidently impute (o pros 


digious a diſeaſe to ſome ſupernatural cauſe, But though 


the Obſervation, with its various circumſtances, be very gel 
worth your peruſing; yet that, tor which I here take notice 
of it,is, what he adds about the end of it,concerning his hi- 
ving cured her, after he had in diſpair of her Recovery {ent 


'her back to her Parents, by an outward Medicine, namely, 


an ointment, which he found extoll*d againſt pains produc'd 
by Witchcraft,in a Dutch book of Carrichter's:(where allo 
I remember I met with ic, ſer down alicle differing from 
what he delivers. )Ot which.wondertul Ointment, the Ingre. 
dient thar he found fo extremely dithcult to procure,name- 
ly, the Miſſeltoe of Hazel, being in England not (o rare, but 
chat I have more then once got it, and found, as he inti- 
mates, very green, and (what he mentions not) extremely 
bitter, I could with, that thoſe that have the opportunity 
would make tryal, For beſides what Carrichter delivers,& 
our Author relates of it, a Learned Phyſician did highly 
commend it to the judicious Gregorions Horſins. And though 
if we aliow it to cure bewitche patients, the virtue that may 
be 1n external Remedies, will be made ſo much the more 

Coſte 
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anſpicuons 3 yet ſuppoſing the diſeaſes ro be , thoogh 


ſ:ange, yet but naturall, we cannot bur allow that there ;,,;,94 1c 
my be a wonderfull efficacie in an outward remedie, fince Quarrans by « 
r was able,only by anointing the Joints,and thoſe pained 6c". 


ts with it, to curea radicated Diſeaſe, atrended with 
qc wonderfull & horrid Symptoms-And after this it may 


fem bur little, what elſe would 2ppear a ſtrange thing, jour, d: 
which Helmont affirmes of a Plaiſter he had, wherewith her. cap. 14 
tels ns, That he ſafely cur'd hundreds of 92uartans , even®! fn 


Autumnall, wichout relaps : elſewhere be ſaith, That he 
made his Plaiſter , for by the Circumſtances I preſume he 
means no other, of a few reſolving aud abſterſive things,and 


adds, That it never fail'd him , bur only that in fac Per. (4-17. in fac. 


ſons it ſucceeded more {lowly, And yet in theſe, and the 
like ways of curing diſeaſes, though approv'd if not alſo 
commended, by eminent Phyſttiavs both Ancientand Mo- 
(ern, there is no ſenſible evacuation made of peccant Hu- 
mors, which perhaps materially remain inthe Body , and 
may, by the E/fluwzia of theſe Remedies, be deprived of 
their former Qualities,8& made lo far obſequious to nature, 
that ſhe is able , if need be, to eaſe her (elfe of them by 
Swear, Urine, or undiſcerned tranſpiration, 

And that the peccant humors remain for a while mate- 
rally in the Body (the diſeaſe ſometimes being removed) 
may appear by the Cures which we ſee now 8 then pet for= 
med of Agues by ſuddain frights; by which no diſcernable 
evacuation is made of humors, though probably ſome c6- 
hderable change be thereby produced in the temper of the 
maſs of Blood,or in the Texture of the Morbifick Matter 
(8s Phyſicians call it ) As ſeems-probable both from divers 
other things mention'd here and therein this Eflay, & par= 
ticularly from the lately _ _ of Helmont, where 

he 
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he takes notice of the reQifying of the peccant,and,by Ny 


Diſeaſes tured CUrere)eRed Blood, withour any ſenſible evacuation, y 


by ſrights, 


Obſerv, Cent, 
1. Qbſerv, 48. 


the wearing of His Ring. I knew.a Gentleman, aft 
and reſolute Man, who had beenlong a Souldier, and . 
rained the higheſt ſort of Military imploymeats , notwith. 


ſtanding which, he was ſtrangely feartull of Rats,andcouly. 


notendure the fight of them: This Gentleman having been 
long troubled with an obſtinate ©#artan, 8 travelled with 
it into ſeverall Countries, without being ableto finday 
Cure for ir,coming at length accidentally and ſuddenly ig- 
to a place where a great Rat was in a corner, whencehe 
could not flie from the Gentleman, he furiouſly leap'd upon 
him{(yet without biting him)and thereby puccing bim into 
a fright, which freed him from the Ague that long hadim- 
portuned him. And the experiencedSalmuth tels us inaples 
{ant obſervation, of one who was cured even of the Gout 
by a fright. For this man having his Feet 8 Hands covered 
with a Poultis, made of Turnips, Flower and Milk, andbe- 
ing left in hisChair in a low Roam, was, whil'ſt his ſervants 
were all gone into the Garden, aflaulted by a Sow, who 
finding the dore open,and invited by the ſmell of theCat- 
plaſm,came to devour it; and ſtriving to do fo, fluagthe 
fick Man and the Chair to the Ground, and put him into 
ſuch a fright, that our Author tels us, That very Day his 
Paines decreaſed, and conrinned leflening by degrees, till 
at length they wholly left him, without ever returning to 
trouble him again, There are divers Inſtances that diſcover 
what great changes may be produced in the Body,without 
taking in any thing viſibly ar the Mouth. And on theather 
fideagood Airalone doth often, in Conſumptions ando- 
ther diſeaſes,perform what hath in vain been expedted from 
the uſe of emptying Phyſick. Ic wete to be wiſhed _ 
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ha{,among our Earopeen Phyfitians, the P hytick Bookes 75,5,7 ws 7 
of thoſe of Chine; for though our Doctors are much more China # in « 
Learned Men than theirs, yet probably their Writings and ot ce 
their Praiſe may teach us ſomething that is new, 8 lome- :ony potions or, 
thing making for our preſent purpoſe, For the famons Je- 1ſ#es Hiſtory 
fute Semvedo informs us, That che Books of our Phyſicians f mag ” 
having not yet been brought to China, they are inſtructed 
their Art by abundance of their own Writingszand that xy, z.1 
though in their praiſe they do not let Blood (as the lear- 
ned Yarenizs tels us, That neither do theFaponianDotRors) 
or ſet Cupping-glzfles, rhough they uſe no Syrrups, nor 
Potions,nor any Iſſues, but are Herbaliſts, uſing nothing Mine fas 
but Herbs, Roots, Fruits, Seeds, 8c yet Phyſick ( to uſe þ,je periviams 
our Authors Words) in 4 very good condition in China, Agri ſalſa, a- 
(s Almeida alſo tels us, That the Phyficians are much © fe 
eteemed in Fapar ) And of theskill of ſome of the Chi- i; Mat/eo viſces 
wſecin that Art, he gives us in the ſame Chapter ſome & #9*«ii4 
conſiderable Inſtances. And though, as we ſaid, it is very PM" gnia ſie 
likely that their DoRors are mach inferior , ia point of [ v.B.]S1gui- 
Learning to Qurs,yet it is conſiderable,that in fo vaſt, ſo ci- 707" As 

Oh « . Magnam 
iliz'd,and ſo populous a Country, Phylick can be prati- edicorum di- 


ſed wich repucation, without the uſe of thoſe Evacuations, — 
oj3 OX oa 


_ phichare here ſo frequently made in Phlebotomy,Potions 
and Iſnes. Nor ſhould we only expe ſome improvement ny : 


tothe Ther apentical part of Phylick,from che writings of ſo Fer Varenins, 
ingenious people 2s the Chineſes z but probably the know- kn: Jens 
ledge of Phyfitians might be nor inconliderably increaſed, Cap.z5. 

if Men were a little more curious to take notice ofthe Ob- 

ſervations & Experiments, ſuggeſted partly by the practiſe 


of Midwives, Barbers,old Women, Empericks, and the reſt 


ofthat illiterate crue, that preſume ro meddle with Phy fick 


among our ſelyes & partly by the Indians & other barba- 
Dd2 rous 


of ths Know!edee 
of the Medicings 
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rousNations, without excepting the People of ſuch party 
where Prafiiti. Ewrope it ſelf, where the generality of Men is ſoilliterate $ 
ozers of Phyfick POO, as to live without Phy fitians, For where Phyſick j 
are ilterate, the praiſed by Perſons that never ſtudied the Art of iti 


Specifichs m - 
* 7 - i, Schools or Books, many things are wont to be raſhly done, 


which though perhaps prejudicial , or even fatal to thoſ 
on whom they are tryed, may aftord very good Hiatsto 
Learned and Judicious Obſerver : Beſides, where the Prz. 
Qitioners of Phylick are altogether illiterate, there often- 


times Specificks may be beſt met with, For ſuch Perſons, - 


being wont, for want of skill in Phyfick, 8 particularly the 
Art of mixing Simples; and in that of varying their Reme 
dies according to Circumſtances, do almoſt wholly rel 
upon Specificks; whoſe Vertues, from their praftiſe,may be 
ſometimes better gathered, than from that of skilful Phyſi- 
tians, in regard that thoſe empericks( beſides, that they ſil 
not with any skil inthe Methods medend: the vertues of 
their Remedies)are wont,tor theReaſons newly mention's, 
ro try obſtinately, and to the uttermoſt, the effects of thei 
tew ſpecificks, And the nature of their Medicines may ve 
the better knowa, in regard they are not wont to blend 
them, as Learned Men but too often do, with many other 
ingredients, whoſe mixture,as we formerly noted,either al 
ters their nature, or makes it difficulc to determine(as Gates 
himſelfe in a like caſe confeſſeth, NZ ut ver fateamur,hui 


Gat:i Apbor; diffictlis-quoqs res eft & rara inventr cum poſt multa remeaia 


adhibita xgrotanti,quod ex its.in cauſa fuifie dicitur ut meliu 
pejuſoe habeat ) wherher the effe be aſcribed to whats gi 
ren for the ſpecifick, or to ſome other of the Ingredients, 
or to the whole Compound as ſuch, The experienced Bow 
tis, in his excellent little Trat De Medicing 1ndorum,doth- 


more than once confels, That it is very andeſerredy 8 
| : 
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the Europeans look upon the Faſt Indians as Barbarians, 


chings,he hath this Paſſage, Hinc eri2 fir, quod homines ceteris 
hw idiote,ts exatta herbarum & ſtirpium nanciſcantur ſci. 


niamnt þ vel Dodtiſſimus Pavins, noſtri evi Botanicorum 


pinceps,? mortuss reſurgens huc veniret,miraretur ſe ab hiſce 
hominibus barbarts doceri poſie, And Linchoten in his Voy- 
z2es, ſpeaking of that Famous Mart of the Eaft Indjes, the 
City of Goa, where the. Vice. roy and the Arch-Biſhop reſi- 
&d,& be himſelfe lived: Theſe heatheniſh Phy fitians{ſaith 
he, mentioning thoſe of Goa) do not only cure their owne 
Nations and Country- men, but even the Portugals alſo; for 
erenthe Vice-roy himſelfe, the Arch-B:ſhop, and all the 
monks & fryars,do put more truſt in them than tn their own 
Country-men, whereby they get great ſtore of money, and 
zemuch honored & eſteemed. I have not now the leiſure 
toacquaint you with what I might alledge, to confirm this 
truth out of the praRtiſes of the illiterate Natives of ſome 
not yet ſufficiently civiliz'd part of /ze/and, and the Inha- 
bitants of ſome other places where Phyſitians have not yet 
ſerled ; But I (hall mind you of the Confeſſion of Celſws, 


Andeven of thoſe among them, that are ignorant of other Z5.z.Dialeg.7, 


Voyage chap, 
34+ 


where (peaking of P hy lick, Hec nuſquam (ſaith he) non eſt; Pickace lib. x; 


fquide tia imperitiſſime gentes herbas aliaq;, prompta in an- 
xilium oulnerum morborumg, novernnt» And I with that 0- 


ther Learned men would imitate the commendable exam- 


ple not only of Proſper 4!pinws,who writ a Treatiſe De Me- 
dtins Agyptiorum; and of Facobus Bontius, in his Medici» 
1 Indorum, buc of Gulielmus Piſo, who hath lately preſen- 
tedthe World with the rude way of curing, uſed by the 
Jr4þlians themſelves,in his new and curious Books De Me- 
aims Braſilienſs, in the beginning of the ſecond of which, 
he much confirmes what we have been delivering, . in the 
| - eniuing 


Piſs de Medic ; 
Braſi, Lib 2. 
Cap.t, 


Georg; Ent, in 
Epiſlol. prefix, 
Exercit Har, 
ve ae Gen, 
Anima), 
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ing Paſſage: Quemadmodum multa in tam craſſa Barbyi 
crnda wel corrupta arteg, Hypocrit-ca indignaveperiuntsr, 
etiam non pauca utiliſſuma antiquitatem reaolentia : quay 
ernditiſſimos medicos ad urnas medicine ſubjiciunt obſeryy, 
aa occurrunt.  Quippe cum multarum Artium rudiments | 
ab ipfis Animantibus brutis(quibas benigna mater Natura 
infita inprimis curandis morbis deſtitui noluit) ad nos reguy. 
dare fatendii ſit; Quis dubitet ab bis mortalibus, lictt remmiſi 
111i 4 dogmatica & rationali medendi arte,non plur:ma ni. 
lifima at ſecretaremedia atg, antiaota,medendi morbos ute. 
ribus incognitos quotidie ad poſteros derivaridquibus paultin 
ad mani traditi: & tandem quaſi in ſuccum & ſanguin? arg 
tionalibus conver ſis dofForum ſchole & libri Sow mary 
to this agrees very well that grave {aying of our exper, 
enced Harvey,to the very Learned Doctor Ent: Null gen 
tam Barbara cſt que non aut fortuito,aut inevitabili quadun 
neceſſitate coatta,aliquid in uſum comunem adinvencrit qu 
Nationes atias humaniores latuit. Nor ſhould we diſdainthe 
Remedies of ſuch illiterate people, only oecauſe of thei 
being unacquainted with our Theory of Phyſick. For 
though I will not ſay,as the old Empericks wittily enough 
did in that paſſage of Celſus , Requirere eiizam,y atio idem di 
ceat quod experientia,an aliud? Si idem ſupervacuum eſte, þ 
aliud etiam contrarium. But leſt we ſhould by too greatre. 


liance on the Galenical, or other ancient Opinions nepl 


uſefull Remedies,becauſe preſented by Perſons that ignore 
chem,and perhaps roo, hold Opinions contrary to them, [ 
ſhal leave you to conſider what is in the Perſon of che lane 
empericall ſe, repreſented by Celſws, where having ſpoken 
of the darkneſle of the cauſes of Things, & the uncertainty 
of the Theorems of phy fick: Ac nihil iſtas cogitationes((aith 
he) ad Medicinam pertinere, eo quo, diſci,qued qui a" 
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4 bk ſenſerint ad eandem tamen ſanitatem homines perauxe- Ce!fi p faio- 
rigt, 1denim feciſſe,quia non ab obſcuris canſis neg, a natura<"* ad Lib, x, 


libs; aFionib us, que apud eos diverſe erant ; ſed ab Experi- 
matic prout cuig, reſpondeant medends vias traxerint.ne in- 
tr initle quidem ab iſtis queſtionibus deduttam eſſe medicina 
1d ah Experimentis,&c. For though this ſentence aſcribes 
little to reaſon, yet there is ſomething in it that de- 


ſerves to be conſidered : eſpecially fince we obſerve not 4 Compariſon 


hit the late Anatomicall Diſcoveries of the motions of the 


chleand Limpharik Liquor,by formerly unknown wayes, Phjich wi : 
agexly deteted Veſlels , hath yer made Men cure Diſca- '** kata! , 


ſs much better than before. Not that Ithinke that Anato* 

micall and pathologicall Diſcoveries will not, in proceſie of 

ine(when the Hiſtoria fad7i (hall be fully and indiſpucably 

m& our, and the Theories thereby ſuggeſted, clearly e- 

{bliſhed ) highly cond uce to the improvement of the The- 

r9wtical part of phyſicks but yet this obſervation may 
make it the more reaſonable to beware of relying ſo much 
upon the yet diſputable opinions of phy fitians,as todeſpiſe 
all praiſes, though uſually ſacceſsfull,that agree not with 
them:For of ſuch our Author ſpeaks well, 1» omnibus ejuſ- 
midi cogitationibus in utramg, partem difceri peſſe,itaq, inges 
Wh facundiam vincere:morbos auie non eloquentia ſed re» 
wediss curari;que fi quis elinguts uſu diſcreta bene norit hune 
diquanto majore medici futurum qui ſit. fine uſu, lingua ſuz 
txetlarrit, And Paracelſus ſpoke well too,it he ſpoke tru- 
ly, when in one of his prefaces, ſpeaking to thoſe whom he 
writedco hear him ex pound his Books of phyſick & Chy. 
mgery at Ba(1/, Ios tamen( ſaith he of his formerly mens 
toned Books ) on aliorum more ex Hypocrate aut Galeno, 
an quibuſlthet emendicatus, ſed quos ſumma rerum dottrins, 
experientia at h, labore aſ[equuiue ſum, proinde ſiquid probatu- 
| 7 Mb 
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rus Experimenta,ac ratio,auftorum loco mihi ſuff-aramty, 
It would, Pyrophilus,l tear, be tedious to trouble youhey 
with all thar I have met with 1n good 'Authors appli. 
ble to wy preſent ſubje&,and the deſign I have been proſe 
cuting in tavour of external-remedies : But yet, one Paſſagy 
there is, which doth to notably confirme what we have 
liver'd,as well touching the Efficacie of fimple Medicine, 
as the great cures that may, in divers caſes, be performed 
by oatward Applications , that I muſt not here omit the 
mentioning of ir , as I find the Epiſtle written out of pry 
to the inquiſitive Monardes, in thele words : 7» u1be Poſy, 
#bi aliquot annis vixi , omnis geners morbos Indus quidm 
curabat ſolo cuſuſdam Plante ſucco artubus & parti aft 
iflito. e Zeros drinde flragulis egregit tegebat ad ſudorempn» 


Petrins de Of- 
ma in Epiſt.ad - « bc ; 
Monard. que vVecandum: Sudor & partibus illitis emanans mers ſanguit. 
exta! in libello JIE. - 6 nnd 

de fimplicibus rat, quem antes panns abſtergebat,atg, aa in Cur atone Pertes 
medicavientis bat, donec [atis ſudaſſe putaret, optime 1nterea cab eos alen, 


cx Occidentali Eo Remeaio multi morbi deplorati curabantur,imo egriſuni 


India deals pes & robaſtiores ab tj us uſu fiert videbantur ſed neg, preti, 


#eg, precibus, neg. mints unquam afficere potuimus, wen 
plantam nobis demonſtraret. 
; CHAP, XL 


O/ otherextra- JI Ut, Pyrophilus, beſides ſuch external Medicines as watk 


A; 1 > '. 4 , 
my after che manner of thoſe I have heretofore mention, 


1k by Magae- We may pofſivly without abſurdity, provided we doit 


t1ſme, T1asſ- . » 
plantation,e>c, without credulity, enquire, Whether there may yet bei 


ſort of others that operate, in a more wonderfull & extraor- 
dinary way? And it would not perhaps be altogether 
uaworthy the Experiment , to try whether or no, there 
may not ſometimes be performed , ſuch cures as arewont 
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iopak either for Fabulous or Magical; ſome of them being 
:obe done without exhibiting, or applying any thing im- 
mediately to the Patient, & others by ſome ſuch unknown 
myes 35 thoſe which Chymilts call, either Magnetiſm, or 
\ranſplantation: ſuch as are the cures reported to be per- 
form'd by the weapon: ſalve, 8 Sympatherick powder, and 
ach asis that cure of the Yellow ]aundice (mention'd with 
ome verification by Parace/ſus) wherein ſeven or nine cakes 
foric muſt, forſooth, be an odd aumber) are made up with 
the newly emitted and warm Urine of the Patient, andthe 
oſhes of Aſhwood,& buried for ſome days in adunghil. For - 
tis not onely by the eſte and ſuperſtitious vulgar, that the 
poſſibiliry of performing ſuch cures,by Tranſplancation,or 
ſomeocher Magnetical way (as they pleas d to call it) hath 
hen believed. For within the compaſſe of my own ſlender 
reading, T find that divers eminent Phyſicians, have both 
made uſe of, and commended Magnetical Remedies. | 
What is to be thought of the Sympatherick Powder; 
[confeſſe I am as yet in doubt, but however I ſhall take this 


occaion to inform You, That a very honeſt Gentleman, 76: /ure 17 a, 
whom his Pen has made known to a great part of the Lear- 7&r i= the | 


ned men,and Virtuoſi in Erope, complaining often to me, ,, 
thtthough he were much croubled with that ſad diſeaſe, «,,, 
the Stone in the Bladder, yet he was more inceſſantly ror- 
mented with an Ulcer he had in the ſame part (all the ſear- 
ching Medicines thar he took to diſſolve, as he hoped, the 
Stone, exaſperating the Ulcer: )- 1 one day advis'd bim to 
make trial of the Powder of Sympathy, upon ſome of the 
Ulcerous Matter he voided with his Urine; the Remedy 
being ſuch, as it it had a Magnerick Virtue, might do him 
good, andit it had none, could not prejudice him; a while 
ater, I receiv'd both from himina Letter, and from his 

E e Phyſician 
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Phy fician very great thanks for the advice; the Patient hy 
ving ſince the uſe of the Powder, been eas'd of the diſtin 
pain he was put to by the Ulcers, and this relief laſted, i 
I miſremembernor, above a Year, and how much lonper 
I know not, Bat I (hall not infiſt either upon this,or upon 
the Teſtimonies and Relations of Paracelſus, Helmont, G1. 
clenius, Burgravius,nor even the modernRoman doRor 5er. 
vim, nor any of the other Authors,thar do profeſledly take 
upon them the defence of the Weapon-Salve, by reaſogof 
whar we have elſewere to write to you,by way of Exami- 
nation of that Salve,and the Sympatherick powcer,though 
I deny not in {ome trials, I have found them available; Yer 
beſides what I have newly related, I have (cen ſometimes 
ſomething follow upon the uſe of Sympathetick Ponder, 


The effc@: of 
" W'eatons{alvue my” " » : . 
_—_ Mag- that did incline me to think, that {ſometimes it might work 


vetical Keme- Cures. But I ſhall alledge ſomething of more unexpeted 


—_ credit, firſt Dominicuas Panaro/o,now protelior of Phyfick 


at Rome, in his newly divulged Faſciculus Arcanorum, pre 
ſents us two inſtances ro our preſent purpoſe, in thele 


Perarola Faſe, words» Mira(ſaies he)quortiaie reperiuntur in Meaicina « + 


AiCgit.- confirmationem operss quod Dotiiſſimus Phyſicus, Purn: Ser- 
wins (the lame we lately mentioned) complevit de Vngwenio 
armario, ſciendum eſt quod petia ſanguine imbuta ſub cinti. 
bus calids poſita menſes ſeſtit experimento pluries comprobats 
quin ctia magiſter meus Petrus Caſtellss (whoſe name hislate 
Anatomie of the Civet Cat, and other writings have made 
tamous} aicbat ſe expertum fuiſſe Hemorrhoides, ſs tanges* 
tur tuberoſa radice Chondrilla, ſiccart, ſi Chondrila ſiccetur; 
corrumpi vero ft corrumpatur: quapropter ſub Caming exjis 
canda ponitur,poſt hujuſmodi taftum Chonarilla tuberoſa.Thi 
Learned Sal-mnih in his Obſervations furniſhes us with a 
Example of a moſt violent pain of the Arm, removed y 
4, Tran 


Ceatnr. 3. Obhſe 
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©:ofplantation: they did bear up Red Corals with Oaken 
laves,& having kept them on the part affected, till ſuppu- 
ration; they did in the Morning put this Mixture into an 
Hole bored with an Augur inthe Root of an Oak , reſpe- 
aing the Eaſt, and ſtopt up this Hole with a Peg, made of 
the fame Tree, from thenceforth the pain did altogether 
ceaſe; & when they took out the Amulet, immediately the 
torments returned ſharper than before. A great and excel- 
ent Lady (a near Kinſman, Pyrophilus, of yours & mine) & 
yery far from credulous, confeſt ro me, as did her ſervants 
ſv, that with the above mentioned Remedie of Aſhes 
2nd Urine,ſhe was not only once cured of the Yellow Jaun- 
dice, by 2 friend of hers that had obſerved, that ſhe had been 
fuitleſly vexed by a Tedtous courſe of Phy ſick, preſcribed 
bythe famouſeſt Doctor then in EZzgland, bur that after- 
mids relapfing into thar ſame diſeaſe, (he had cur'd her ſelf 
by the ſame remedy. I remember, thar being ſome years 
face brought almoſt to the brink of the Grave by a ſudden 
effuſion of Blood within my Body, from which, without a 
ſignal mercy of God, I ſhould nor have recovered; among 
other men $killd in Phy ſick that came to afliſt me in thac 
danger, I was viſited by a Galeaiſt of much repute, whoſe 
pale looks inviring me to enquire what it was that ailed 
him, he anſwered me, That he had not long before been 
deſperately fick of an obſtiaite Maraſmms, which notwithe 
Randing all the Remedies he could uſe, did daily ſo con- 

ſume him, | that he appeared but a Skeleton, whereupon 
having found the unefteRualnels of ordinary Remedies,and 
being hopeleſs of being relieved by them, he reſolved totry 
1Sympathetick Medicine, which [ rememember my ſelf to 
have met with in Har:mman-He took then an Egge, and hav- 


lg boiled ir bard in his own warm Urine, he with a Bod- 


Ee 2 kin 
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kin perforated the ſhell in many places, and then buried 

in anAnt.hill, where it was left to be devoured by the zn. 

mets, and as they waſted the Egge, he found his diſtemper 

to leſſen, and his ſtrength to increaſe, inſomuch. that hy 
Obſervations of now conceived his diſeaſe to have quite left him. 

_ —_ The Experienc'd Riverims in his laſt Obſervations(nep. 

Xiver, Cents, 1y publiſhed ſince his death) has two notable Examples ty 

Oiſerv,63, our preſent purpoſe. For fiſt he tels us, that theeldef 

| Daughter of a great Officer in France, ' was ſotormented 

with a Paronychia for four daies together, that the pain made 

he paſs the night ſleepleſſe; whereupon having by Rivers 

his order, put her finger into a Cats Eare, withia ewo hours 

the was delivered from her pain, and her whole hand, which 

Obſerve — it ſelf was out of pain, The other caſe was of a Counſellor 

Wite,who by the ſame Remedy was cured of a Panaritlun 

(which had for four daies vext her) in a- much ſhorter rime 

than the other, namely withia a quarter of an Hour. But 

that which chiefly makes theſe ſtories pertinent to our prie- 

ſent occaſion, is this notable Circumſtance, that in both 

the caſes, the Cat was ſo manifeſtly put to pain.that Run 

#s thought ic had attracted to itſelf the morbick matter 

from which it freed the Patient, For in the former of thele 

two caſes, the Cat loudly complain'd of the pain he felt,and 

the other was, in that ſhort time the cure was performing, 

put to ſo much- pain in his Eare, that two men were hard- 

ly able to hold him faſt,he ſtruggled ſo forcibly. Andthele 

two relations of Riverias, may, though there be ſome dil- 

0 parity inthe cafes, give ſome countenance to what might 

CE otherwiſe be diſtruſted in the Obſervations of the iaduſtri 

cobyſic. Cent. 3. OUS Petrus Borellus, where he (aies, Podagre mire levatur, 

Obſerv.zs. {i catelli cum poaagrico recumbant, morbum enim n_— 

ada 


before was tumid,nn{well'd again; except the finger, which 


— > *---* It 
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3 ot vis ancedere queant; ger vero levamen ſaſcipit. Phang +. —_—_ 
Which perhaps he may have heen induced to write, by the Eflay was writ. 
ſtory that goes of, rhat odd Chymiſt, Robert Fludd's having {5 ; bay on 
nofplanted che Gont of one of his Patients, by making « te 1dutri- 
tim often ſleep with a Dog that was tond ofhim, who 9 Bartbolinus, 


thereby became afterwards ſubject co ſuch periodical fits of — Obleraf Ji 


the Gout, as the Maſterſhad been tronbled with, 6 Gene, in both 
W141 ac {e 

FAnd ſince I begun this Chapter, and mer with theſe ving inſlavces of 
0bjedions,diſcourſing of this matter with a judicious per- _ kg 
foo,well $kill-d in Phyfick, and whom his learned Writings: j, nenions, be- 


hye made Eminent, He told me, that hehad not very ma- ſides ſome of 


| 0 .on?.1 thoſe Examples 
oy Months ſince, ſeen aCure by Tranſplantation, periorm'd 1; Hut 


onthe Son of one that was wont to make Chymical Veſ- divers others; for 
els for me: and becauſe the Obſervation is confiderable, = 
that there mighc be no miſtake-in it, he has pleaſed co ſer it ;, 71, alledoed 

me down in writing (atteſted with his annexed name) places,only in the 


Po EE | ' laft of theſe Ob= 
which inables me to preſent ic you in his own words. NN, {Z o/ theſe Ob- 


of N. Potter, hada Son,  »Wwho was long fick of the Kings wering ſomething. 
Evil,which ſwell'd much,and broke into Sores at laſt, which —_— - _ 
he could by no ordinary means heal, The old man had j; 164; x21 jn the 


then a Dog, which took an uſeof licking the ſores, whict {2 of the inſtar- 
the Dog continued {o long, till he waſted the very kernels _— _ 


of Ulcers that were knit in with the veins, and perfeRly we have mentio= * 


t; im. ed concernin 
car'd the Sore, but had the ſwelling tranſplanted co him _— pH 


ſelf, ſo that he had thereupon a great ſwelling, that aroſe ,,,., * ;« 


and coutinued on his Throat. The Lad was thereby freed, own words, In 


G ; : : : : « Gatello Milefio- 
ſcontinued to be til] 1660, & for ought I know is ſo this a 


day. This'l ſaw, being there at that time-to view the cernigquem jam 
Clayes, and beſpeak Retorts of the old man.*} alic in zdibus 
uis Avuncu'vus: 
: | meus ſufpicien= 
dus M, Zacobus Finchius Phyſ.P;P, & Acadtmizx noſtrx ſenior, evidentius br c-patuir trahendi fx - 
colts, Colico dolore rorquebarur Ayunculus, Canis ventri impoſitus, quum incaluiſſer, urocv;:2;' 
exitum,yvomvit vchemenrer,& rormina colica Avunculi 1emiſerunt, Ancilla cjuſdem in detore dome 
tum cundem canem g-nis appoſair, ſ:nfirque Ievamen, ſed canis dolorum imp2tientia bins inde 
eprfirare & latraze, ldzm expertus eſt [cribg in Coll; Tumere, A 7 


+<>2 
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And to confirme the credibility, as well as increaſechs 
number of our Magnetical wates of cure; I ſhall adde, that 
St Francis Bacon himſelt records, with great (olemnity, his 
own having been freed , nor onely from very many ney 
warts, but from one almoſt as -1das he, by a piece of Lai 
with theskin on it, which 2frer having rubd upon then, 
was expoſed out of a Sourhern Window fo putrefie. And 
therefore though the vanicy 3nd ſuperſtition of the Av- 
thors that ſpesk of M2gnetick Remedies, & the impertinent 
circumſtances that are uſually preſcribed, as neceſſary to 
theic effetualneſs, do generally & juſtly enough, makeſ0- 
ber men ceſpiſe, or 2t leaſt tuipect fuch unlikely waies of 
cures yet in conſideration of inſtances lately produced (to 
which we may perhaps elfwiere ad:iz ſome others) and 
becauſe divers men, as well Phy ficians as others, haveſri 
ouſly aſſured me of their having been ſome of them eye- 
witneſſes, and others performers of ſuch cures; I am apt to 
think it fic, thata ſevere indeed, but yet further trial be be 
made of Phyſical Experiments of this kind. And I cannot 
but commend the curiofity of Dr. Harvey, who,as rigida 
Naturaliſt as he is, ſcropled not often to try the Experiment 
mentioned by Helmont, of curing ſome Tumors or Excte 
ſcencies, by holding on them for a pretty while (that the 
cold might throughly penetrate) the hand of a man deadot 
a lingring diſeaſe, which Experiment the Door was not 
fince pleaſed to tell me, he had ſomerimes tr yed frnitleſly, 
but often with good ſucceſſe. Nor doth the grand Objedt- 
on 3gainſt ſuch Experiments, namely, that ſuch or ſuch: 


. Perſon, having once made trial of them, found them not 


ſucceed, ſeem at all to me, alone, of weight enough to mike 
ſuch Experiments, or thoſe other improbable ones formet- 
ly meationed, totally rejected. Becauſe, it they o 

| 0 
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Jo ſometimes ſucceed, though ſometimes they chance to — p 
fil, yet that poſſibility of their ſucceeding may ſuffici- 14470ica! Ad 


ently evince,that there are really in Nature Medicines that dicncs no ſuffi- 


work after that extraordinary manner. And1I ſee no reaſon, 


by it ſhould be more required of thoſe Medicines, that 


work at diſtance from the Patient (or ar leaſt are nor t2- 
ken at Mouth,or injeted otherwhere) only by ſubtle Zf- 
fuvis, that they ſhould alwaies cure, then it is exaRed of 
yulgar Remedies, from which we might reaſonably expe& 
more conſtant effects, becauſe of their being either inward» 
ly given, or more immediately, or ar leaſt, more durably 
plied tothe Patient. And if Rubarb be juſtty affirmed ro 
heanexcellent medicine in Looſnefſes, chough we daily 
in Ireland ſee many {wept away of thoſe diſeaſes, in ſpight 
of the uſe of Ruba:b and Mirabolans, with other aſtringent 
Remedies to boot: And if Quickſilver be, not unreaſona- 
bly, by moſt of our Phyfttians, eſteem'd and employed as 


_ aneffetu4] Remedy agzinſt Venereal Diſeaſes, becauſe it 


ſometimes removes them, thougt Fernelivs, Montanus,and 
many other Learned Authors tell us, as they ſay upon their 
onnexperience, that (chough ir often palltate thoſe diſtem. 


erent cauſe to as 


bandon their uſes 


pers) it very teldom cures tnem: Navy, and :f Diaphore-- 


ticks are ſtill eſteemed ſuch by the generality of Phyſicians, 


though few Sudorifi-ks will cauſe {weat in all bodies, and. 


- 


ſcarce any in ſome bodies, I {ce not, why theſe Remedies, 
that work, as it were, by Emanation, inay not delerve the 
mneot Medicines, it they ſometimes unqueſtionably ſuc- 
ceed, though chey (k0ul4 wor alwaies prove ſuccesful ones;; 
Nor why they ſhouid, notwithſtanding their fometimes not 
ſucceeding, be laid aſi, eipecially fince theſe ſympatheti- 


Gl wayes of cure ar&:210t of them ſo ſafe 2nd innocent, that 


though, if they be real, they my do much good, it- they 


prove 


Inſtatices of 


how theſe arc 


arvers Cures up ; | | 
02 Bruits, and Upon divers other accounts already toucht upon, and by 


efplyable to men. 
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prove fiions they can dono harm, (unleſſe by zcciden 
in caſe the Patient ſhould fo fingly rely on them, as tone. 


gle (which he need not all) other helps to recover.) 


CHAP. £10, 
Nur you will now perhaps demand, Pyrophilus,how the 
2- Naturaliſt,as ſuch,can contribute to the Credit or Ad. 
vancement of the mentioned wayes of curing Dileaſs 
without the wonted weakning and painful Eyacuations? 
In an{wer to this Queſtion, I muſt pur you in mind, Thi 
it would be nonew thing for Naturaliſts, not profeſſedy 
Phy ficians, to treat of this ſubjeR; and that che Naturaliſt 
may aftord good Hints to the Practitioner of Phy fick, both 


trying upon Bruits variety of hitherto untryed Medicy 
ments or Remedies, and by ſuggeſting to him both the - 
vents of ſuch Tryals, and alſo what hath been already ob- 
ſerved about the cures of Diſeaſes incideat to Beaſts, For 
chough (as we formerly told you) there are ſome things 
that are not equally Poyſonous,as others not equally Safe, 
ro Man,and to ſome Bruits, yet there are other Beaſts, e- 


' ſpecially Dogs, and Monkeys, whoſe Bodies are, by may 


Poy.ſons, afte&ted almoſt like thoſe of Men. And ſince ac- 
cording to the Rule, Periculum faciendum eft in vill anima, 
many things may be very well tried on ſuch Creatures, 
that we dare not at firſt venture co try on Men. We may 
give Dogs Poyſons, onely to try the virtue of our Anti- 
dotes; and we may give them Wounds, to make tria| of 
the efficacy of the Weapon. ſalve and Sympathetick 
Powder: Since divers of my Friends (as I have intimated 
above) aſſure me, That they have ſome of them ſees, 


and others periormed cures of Horſes, lamed by pricking, 


#1 
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þy ſticking the Nails that hure them into Weapon-Salvez 
which for that very uſe, among others, ſome of them are 
Wont to carry abour them in Silver- Boxes. When Oxen: 
and ſucb like Cattle, are troubled with that Diſeaſe which 
makes them continually turn about in one place (and is 
therefore called the Turning- Evil, or Sturdy) a common 
Remedy here in England, as Graziers that make uſe of it 
inform me, . is to caſt down and tye faſt the ſick Beaſt, and 
thento open his Skull a good way (or, if need be, rake off 
zround piece of it over the place ſuppoſed to be affeRted) 
20d atthe open place to take out a little Bag or Bladder, 
which is uſually found to lye near the Membranes of the 


' Brain, and to be full of Water and Blood, and then leiſures 


jyto heal up the hurt. And this cure is much commended, 
2 both common and eaſte{ by our experienced Markhary. 
Ja Goates likewiſe, that are much ſubje to the Dropſie, 
the Husband- man ventures to ſlic, and let out the Water 
under the Shoulder. And divers hazardous Operations in 
Chirurgery, ſuch as are Arteriotomy, the Exe&ion of the 
Spleen, and other parts, were, or ſhould have been firſt ar- 
tempred upon Bruirs,and then practiſed on humane Bodies: 
Andin imitation of theſe, tis likely that divers other Ex* 
periments, of good,uſe in Chirurgery, may be diſcovered 
tor the relief of Man, without endangering him in proſecu- 
ting ſuch Diſcoveries. Aad to ſay nothing of the known 
practice of (paying Swine, & Bitches;in the neighbourhood 


| ofa Countrey houſe of mine,in theWeſt of England,& pro. 


bably in divers other parts, ſome experienced Shepheards 
have an odd way of caſtrating male Sheep, e{pecially Lambs 
when they are grown ſo old, that tis thought dangerous to 
geldthem the common way, A Servant ot mine that deals 
muchin Cattle, and had lately divers Sheep ſwigg'd (as 
they call ic)after this manner,tels me that its thus done: the 
Beaſt, on whom the Openics 1 to be pertormed, ning 
| c 
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held by a ſtrong Man with his Belly upwards , anothy 
Man draws a String, as firmly as he can (tying it with 
a Knot or two, to prevent its yielding or ſlipping oft) 
bout the Teſticles,as if he meant, by drawing thar ſtring, t 
cut them off;and then anointiog the part with a littlefeh 
Butter, or ſome ſuch like thing, he lers the Ram pot 
feed; which for the moſt part (notwithſtanding the anguih 
of this Ligature) he will begia to do ina ſhort time: And 
within two or three daies,the Teſticles, being by the ſti 
Ligature, denied the Nutriment and Spirits that -yere 
wont to be conveyed to them, will grow ſ{orotten, 256 


ther, together with the ſtring, to fall off, or be very eaſily 


pull'd off, ſometimes ſtinking very rankly like Carrion, 
And even among thoſe things that are already pradiſeg 
by Farriers, Shepherds, and Graziers, there are many ſuch 
things as we have newly mentioned, which may ſerve &- 


ther to enrich or illuſtrate the way of curing humane Bo- | 


dies: Their ignorance and credulouſneſſe, together with 
the liberty and meanneſle of thoſe Creatures they phyſick, 
gives them leave to venture on any. thing, baving made 
them try upon Horſes, and Cattle, many ſuch things 3s 
Phy ficians dare not try upon Men and Women, And + 


mong thoſe many extravagant things,eſome , as it often 


happens, have ſucceeced ſo proſperouſly, as to deſerveto 
be confidered by the $kilfulleſt Phy fitians; Some of whom 
might, without diſparagement to their profeſſion, doit an 
uſetul piece of ſervice, it they would be pleaſed to collet 
and digeſt all rhe approved Experiments and praQices of 
the Farriers, Graziers, Butchers, and the like, which the 
Ancients did not deſpiſe, but honoured with the Titles of 
Hippiatrica, and Feterinaria: And among which, it Ihad 
leiſure , divers things may be taken notice of, which might 
ſerve to illuſtrate the Methodus medendi, As. to give you 


bur one inſtance which lately occurred to me, the Uſe 


tulneſſe 
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wulgeſs of letting blond in ſome caſes, which is: ſo ſeverely 
eondemned by many Chymiſts, and theefficacy of a ſmall, 
ſeaſonable, Evacuation , which can ſcarce be conceiy*'d 
todo more than alter the courſe of the Bloud, may be il» 
uſtrated by the Staggers in Horſes,and the Cure of ir. For 
[ have ſeen a Coach-horſe, ready to drop down dead of his 
Diſeaſe upon the High-way, by having his Gums rub'd 
with the Coach: whip till the Blood appear'd, relieved al- 
moſtina moment ſo much, that though he were not well 
t: WM ;bleto ſtand before, yer he was immediately able to go on, 
| 20d draw the Coach with his fellows, 


l 
y. | 
: CHAP, XIIL. 


TH next thing we are to oblerve to you, Pyrophilis and 
on which irs nature and importance will engage us 
ſomewhat long to inſiſt, is this; That the handling of Phy- 
| fic matters was Anciently thought to belong to the Na- 
| taraliſt; as we are clearly informed by the judicious Celfus, 
io that memorable paſſage, where he ſpeaking ofthe 0r124n 
of Phyſick, Primo (fſaies he) medends ſcientia Sapientie 
pars habebatur;, ut morborum cnratio & rerum nature con- 
tewplatzo ſub tiſdem Authoribus nata ſit: Scilicet his hans mas 
xime requirentibus, qui corpora ſuorum robora, inquieta co- 


fatione notturnag, vigilia,minuer ant, He adds, that ma» 


gy of the Profeſlors of Philoſophy, eſpecially Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, and Democritus, and that Hippocrates (whom 
fomethink co be the Diſciple of the laſt named) was the 
firſt that ſever'd Phyſick from Philoſophy, and made ic 
adiſtin& diſcipline. And this Apology tor the enſuing diſ- 
courſe being thus premiſed to ir, I ſhall further Anliwer, 
thitI ſhould perhaps be obliged to exceed the limits of an 
ESSAY, itIſhould in this Diſcourſe infiſt on every 
thing, upon whoſe account the Naturaliſt may affiſt the 
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Phyſician, ifhe be barely a Med#cus to cure Diſcaſes,yhig 
that you may the more readily believe, I ſhall ſele& x; 
proſecute ſome of theſe things in the remaining part ofthis 
ESSAY. 


That the reje- And firſt I ſhall repreſent to you onthis ſubjeR, Thy 
eng Szecificts the account upon which Phy ficians are wont to rejec, i 
a 5 not deride, the uſe of ſuch Specificks, as ſeem towark 
cuation, is irra- after a ſecret and unknown manner, and not by viſibly E. 
HOnat. vacuating peccant humours (or by other ſuppoſedly m- 

nifeſt Qualities) being generally this. That they ſeenct 
how the promiſed Effets can well be produced by By. 
dies, that muſt work afcer ſo peculiar and undiſcerned! 
manner; This being, I ſay, the great thing that hinders 
Phy ficians from endeavouring to find, or, fo much as be. 
ing willing to make uſe of Remedies of this ſort,the Nata- 
raliſts may do rzuch towards the removal of this Impe- 
diment, by ſhewing out of ſuch things as may be met with 
or performed within the Macrocoſme, 'That ſuch, or at 
Jeaſt as ſtrange Operations as zre aſcribed to theſe Speci- 
ficks, are not without Example in Nature; and conſe- 
 —_M_ ought not to be rejected, barely as being impol- 
 fible. And indeed the Phyſiology, wherewith Phyſicians 


done many of them nbd ſmall Difſervice , by accuſtoming 
them to groſſe -apprehenſions of Natures ways of wotk- 
ings Whenceit comes to paſſe , that not a feweven 
Learned Doors will never expe, that any great mit- 
terſhould be performed in Diſeaſes, by ſuch Remedies ® 
are neither obvious to the Sence, nor Evyacuate any grolle, 
or at leaſt ſenſible matter. Whereas, very great alters 
tions may be wrought in a Body, eſpecially if Liquid, ®% 
is the Blood and peccant Hamour, without the Ingrelie 
or Egreſle of any viſible matter, by the inteſtine commo- 

EENILIL Ws COONS! ex 


as well as others are wont to be imbu'd in the Schools, has 
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fon of he parts of the ſame body aRing upon another, 
ad thereby acquiring a differing Motion, Location, (if 
[may ſo ſpeak) or Figure, which, with the other Qua- 
lies and Effes reſulting thence, may alter the motion 
1nd Texture of the Liquor, and thereby produce great 
changes in the Body that harbours it, How much an un- 


v . That great chans 
ceiv'd receſle of .a few ſubtle Parts ofa Liquor may al- gn, te made 


er the Nature of it, may be gueſl'd at , by the obvious oy miſplacing 


HE” . . without any E- 
cage of Wine into Vinegarz wherein upon the Avola- 77": * of the 


tion(or perhaps but the miſplacing) of ſo lictle of the Spi- parts, 
ritgous and Sulphureous part, that its Preſence, Abſence, 
ornew Combination with the other parts is not diſcerna- 
ble tothe Eye, the ſcarce decreaſed Liquor, becomes of a 
$ quite differing Nature from what it was. And though in 
, Zngland this Degeneration be not wont to be ſo ſuddenly 
perform'd,by reaſon of the coldneſſe of the Climate, yet in | 
hotter Countries the Change is much more ſpeedily made. 
| As in Braſs/ , © the above mentioned Piſo informes. us, 
| that the expreſſed Juice of the Sugar- Canes , which by 
CoQtion , 2nJ farther ordering , would be certainly 
brought to Sugar , will of it ſelf keep ſweet but about 
four.and twenty Houres, and then begin to ſowre, and 
; bealtogether uafic ro make Sugar of , rhough very, ,,;,, + 
fit to turn into good Vineger. And this I find con- yineger is an 
firmed by a Modern and applauded French Writer, in his !*#mce of vie 
Deſcription of ſome parts of the Weſt 1z4es, inhabited by —_ = 4 
his Nation: And relations of the ſame ſort, concerning the | 
 hiſtyſowring of ſome other Liquors in America, I have 
hadfrom our Zzgliſh Travellers and Planters. And in 
the Eaſt-/ndies, Linſchoten tels us of a change much 
more ſuddain: For ſpeaking of the formerly mentioned 
8%r4 or Liquor, afforded by the wounded Coco Tree, The 
lane Water (ſaies he) ſtanding bur one Hour in = 
T7 un 


Lib. 4. Cap. 10: 


Chap, $:& 
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Sunne is very good Vineger, and in 7»dia they have figw 
other. And that even very hurtful Liquors (and why nat 

. then ſome peccant matter in the body? ) may after the like 
manner change their Nature, may appear by whar wehe 

ScePiſol.1, formerly mentioned, and is unanimouſly affirm'd by @ 
dible Writers of ſeveral Nations, concerning the juice 0 
HMandioca, which, being poyſon, whea if is firſt expreſgy, 
does ina few hours by Fermentation , purge. it ſelf and 
looſe its pernicious Nature. That alſo by the bare In- 
creſſe of ſome ſubtle and not viftble Matter , ſuch inte- 

7n the efeft; of {tine commorions may be excited in Liquors, may appar 

Thuader and by the ſowring which has been often obſerved upon grex 

Earthquakes. 'Thunders to happen, not onely to Wines, but toother Vis 

| nous Liquors alſo, as I lately received from a great M# 
ſter of variety of Liquors, a complaint that by ſome Thug- 
der, | which happen'd here a few weeks ſince, almoſtal 
the Beer and Ale in the Neighbourhood was ſpoyl*d. And 
I remember, that when I re:arn*d out of 7ta'y through Ge 
neva, there hapned in that place an Earthquake, upon 


which,the Citizens complained, that much ol their Wine | 


was ſowred, though I char lodg'd in the higheſt pert of the 
Town, ſaw nothing to make me believe, chat the bare Suc- 


cuſſion of the Earth was capable to produce fo great and 


ſuddain an alteration in the W ine. 

That ſach invifible Corpuſcles may paſſe from Amwet, 
Divers 22-2 or other external Remedies into the Blood and Humor, 
j1v3fible Corpu- and there produce great changes, will ſcarce ſeem impro- 
ſcles may paſſe bable to him that conſiders how perſpirable according to 
ou 9 70S Hippocrates a living body is, and that a Vegetable and As 
alterations ia the nimal Bodies, whoſe Texture is more looſe and open, may 
OY of 41335 yell be ſuppoſed to ſend forth Expirations, fince evend- 

" vers Minerals are found to do the likez as may appear by 

the odorable ſteams of rub'd Brimſtone, and Amber, by 
the Corpuſcles , which perform the Magaetick vo 
ooo tio 
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tions, by the Emetick Quality imparted to Liquors by the 
Glafle of Antimony, and by Crocus Metallorum barely in- 
{axdin them, without ſenſibly looſing any thing, either of 
their bulk or weight; and by the virtue of killing Worms, 
wiftcewith Wine, and even Water has been, not onely by 
gelmont, but by divers other Phyſicians, obſerved to be 
enricht, after a Quantity of 2uick- ſilver has been for 
ſome Hours ſhaken init , though without any ſenſible 
dition of the ſubſtance of the Mercury. And indeed ' 
[have ſomewhat wondred that many Learned Modern 
Phyfitians, either out of an affeed Severity, or per- 
haps Animoſity againſt Chymiſts overlook or even de- 7e fimv. Medi 
ileal operations of this Nature; Since I remember Galen facultatibus, 1,64. 


- himſelf,not only coofirmes the like doQrine, by his reaſons 


adAuchority, but delivers a very ſtrange Example of ity 
for,under the Title of G1ychyſ6da,treating of Peony, he thus 
Diſcourſes: Fſ# preterea omnino reficcatoria; Ea propter 
bud deſperaverim eam ex collo puerts ſuſpenſam merito Co+ 


| mitialem morbum ſanare. Equidem vid puetium quandng, ts 


Ft menſibus morbo Comtiali liberum, ac poſtea fortuna 


tim quod 4 collo ſuſpenſum erat decidiſſet, protinus denuo con- 


onlfone correptum; rurſnſh, ſuſpenſo in locum illius alio, in- 
(alpate poſtea egiſſe. Forro viſum eſt mihi ſatias eſſe rurſum ge Exams 
id colo detrabere,certiors experientia gratia: id cum feciſſem, _ —_ 


us puer iterum eſſet convulſus, magnam recentis radici par- 


| lemexcolloejus ſuſpendimus, ac deinceps prorſum ſanus ef- 


feltuseſt puer, nec poſtea convulſus eſt. Rationabile itah, e- 
141, aut partes quaſpiam 4 radice defiuentes, ac deinde per inte 
ſpirationem attratt as, affettos ita locos curare, aut \Acrem 
dradice aſſidue mutari & alterari, Nam hoc paito Succus 
mn collumellan phleemone affeftum ſuvat,& Melan- 

lon frickum palam Catarrhos & Coryzas deſiccat. Si guis 
din calidums linteum, rarum, liget aſſiduth, calorem ex eo: 
Krinſpir at ionemin nares aiirabat. Quin etiam fi —_ 
thr an&6s 
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lint, & maxim? marine purpure, col viper injeftu,illy 
wviperam prafoces, eay, poſtea'cujuſpian collo obvincias, ni. 
rifice profueris tum Pariſthmiis tum omnibus its quency 
expululant. Nay, that ſuch inviſible Bodies, by pa 


through groſſer ones , and thereby changing the Moflog | 


and nexus gr Juncure of their parts, may produce laſtin 
2lrerations in the Textures (though ic be a Paradoz) 
ſeems not at all to me impoſſible, For we find the moſt 
Auid Body of Quickſilver hgs been ſometimes , (1 {xy 
ſometimes) and therefore #zay, without ſenſible increaſe 


of Bulk, be coagulated by a Metalline Exhalation fo, | 
to be cut like Lead, and to retain that Solidicy, till by 
ſome Art or other it be reduc'd co its priſtine Fluidneſſe, 

You may beinclin'd to think , that the hard and ſolidbo- : 
dy of [ron has a permanent alteration made in its Tex- | 
ture, if you hold a Needleduring a competent time ex / 
the Pole of a Vigorous Loadſtone without touching it, 


- For the Magnetical Ef/uvia (as may very probably he 


conceived) will ſo diſpoſe the parts of the neareſt Extrean * 


of the Needle, as that they ſhall admic the Steams that 
come from one of the Poles of the Loac-ſtone, andnot 
thoſe that come from the other: whereas by 5kilfally 
holciog it to the contrary Pole of the ſame Stone, the in- 
ternal Pores, and conſequently the Texture of the 
Needle , will preſently be quite otherwiſe diſpoſed, 
in reference to the Magnetical Zf{uvia z as we more fully 
declare in another ESSAY, where we ſhall, I ſuppoſe, al- 
ſo perſwade You, that the Effects of the Loadſtone te 
performed by ſubtle Bodies ifſaing from, or paſſing 
throughic. What wehave in the former Diſcourſe toldyou 
concerning our having at pleaſure changed the Polesofa 
Load-ſtone , by help of the Magnetical Zfluvi« ofthe 
Earth, may let You ſee, that in Stones alſo ſuch alters 
cionsare poſſible ro be made» And in the next Boon 
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(rye ne, we ſhall give you another Inſ}ance pertinent to our 
- purpoſe. For if you heat a'{lender piece of Steel(as a Graver, 
orthe like) red hot, and ſuffer it ro cool leiſurely inthe 
Air, it will continue flexible enough, and of ſo ſoft a Tex- 
ture, that you may = make impreſſions on it with any 
þirdned Steel]: bpt if,in ſtead of cooling it thus ſlowly, you 
knock it into ſuch a dry body,as we ſhall there name to you, 
icwill immediately grow ſo hard,as to be brittle, Which al- 
eration, whether it be reſolved to proceed from the parti- 
cular Ef /uwia of the Body,into whichit is knocked, or bare- 
ly from che ingreſle of the corpuſcles of Cold, (if any ſuch 
there be) it will be however an inſtance not unfic for our 
purpoſe. And thoſe, Pyrophilies,that are converſant in Glaſs- 
hoaſes,may eaſily obſerve,that Glaſs acquires a more or leſs 

MW brittle texcure,according as(to ſpeak in the Glaſs: mens lan- 
WI gueg)itis baked, For if,after glaſſes are blown,they bequick- 
MW l[ycarried into the open air, they wont to be much more ſub. 
j&to break, than thoſe, chat after they are faſhioned, are 
plac'dina kind of very long Oven(which is wontto be builc 

over the furnace, wherein the materials, whereof the glaſs is 
made,are kept in fufion)8& are by {low degrees refrigerated, 
2nd not till after ſome hours expoſed to the open Air: For 
whether this difference of brictleneſs,8 coſequently of tex- 
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ture,be aſcrided to the interrupted tranſcurſion of ſome E- 


therial matrer,through the pores of the Glaſs,or to the inf1- 
naztions of the Atoms of the Coldzor to this, that the parti- 
des of the Glaſs agitated by the hear, were ſurprizd by the 
old before they could make an end of thoſe motions which 
. vererequiſice to their diſpoſing themſelves into the moſt 
arable texcure; it is evident enough,that tis by no groſs or 
nbble Body, that this permanent difterence of texture is 


produced, Of the like to which we may elſewhere giveyou ,,* 


Examples in ſome other Concretes. That al{o in an human 
| body, great alterations may be made by very (ubtil fluwi4 
G appears 


Of purging by the 
Order of Potio 
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appezres evidently , not onely by the inſtances we have fi, 
merly given of the efficacy of ſome outwardly applied Re 
medies,but by divers other things; as that many are pur 
by the bare Odor of Potions, of which I have been aſlue( 
upon his own Obſervation by'the experiencd Town Phyfi 
tian of Pl{mmonth D* D. And of which Salmuth in his Obſe, 
vations,gives us aninſtance in a young Gentlewoman,whog 
he ſaw more happily purged by the Odor ofa Potion,dtunk 
by her Siſter, than ſhe was that-took the Medicine, And 
Cen.z,00{cr.8, the ſame Author tels us,of one Dr. Pfeil an eminent Phy. 
tian, who was wont, when he had a mind to be purged,to 9 
into ſome Apothecaries ſhop, where Electuzries eleQyely 
purging were preparing, to which having a while ſmelt, 
they would by their Odor,after his return kome,work with 
him ſix or ſeven times, as it he had ſwallowed the Medicine 
it ſelf. And Henricwus ab Heer, in the twenty ninth of hi 
formerly commended Obſervations, tels us of a Woman, 
that not only was wont to be copiouſly purg'd by drinkvp 
Bief- broth, but having by a fa}l broken her Leg, us'dng 
other Cathartick, than che bare Odor of that ſort of Broth, 
And very obſervable to our purpoſe is the operation of the 
Air, all along theridg of the high mountain of Peru, called 
Lib.z.cap.9- Pariacaca,ot which the learned Jeſuire 7oſeph Acoſta relates, 
of the ru-ging That though he wear as well prep:red as he could, to with: 
ns, ſand the Operations uſually produc'd in Travaiis, by thit 
__ — Sau piercing Air, yet when he approached to the top ot the 
zain Pariacaca, Mountain, he was (notwithſtanding all his proviiton)ſar- 
243-244  priz'd with ſuch fits, and pangs of ſtriving and caſting, ashe 
thought he ſhould caſt up his Heart roo; having, after meat 
Phlegm,and Choler, both yellow and green, in che end with 
overſtriving caſt up blood; 8& continued chus fick for three 
or tour hours, till he had paſſed into a more temperate Air 
than that of the top of the Mountainz which runs/about 
520 Leagues,and has every where, though not equally, this 


Cent.3-Obſer.4. 


diſcompoſing 
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di{compoſing property, having operated upon ſome of his 
companions, as well downwards as upwards. A greater 
proof of the power of the Steams upou the Body may be ta- 
ken from the propagation of infectious Diteaſes, which be- 


| | ke <Þ py S 
ing conveied by inſenſiblerf/uvia,trom a lick intoa healthy 7 wy 


Body, ace able to diforder the whole Oeconomy of it, and 
14 thoſe ſad Tragedies, which Phyſicians do fo often unſuc- 
{fully indezvour to hinder, But yon will ceaſe to doubt 
that Corpuſcles, rhough ſo ſmall as ro be below the ſeanle, 
ſhould beable to perform grear matters upon humane Bo- 
dies;if you confider what 2irerations may be therein produ-» 
ced by the bare aCtions of the parts upon one another. This 


my appear by the effects of ſeveral Paſſions ot the mind, 


phich are often excited by the bare,if acrentive,thoughts of 
abſent things, In obſtiazre griet & melancholly, there is that 
lterarion made in the diſpoſition of the Hearc,and perhaps 
ſome other parts by which the bio0d 1s to circulate, that the 
lively motion of that liquor is rhereby diſturbed, and ob- 


ſrytions and other not e:{ily r2mov'd diſtempers are oCca- 


lioo'd, The bare remembrance of aloath'om Potio,does of. 
tentimes produce in me; & I donbt nor, hut thelike rhoughe 
may have the like Operation in many others) a Horror, at- 
tended with a very (ealible Commoetiou of divers Parts of 
my Body, eſpecially with a kind of concluſive motion, in 
or about the Stomach. And what power the Paſſions hive 


The rower of 
Steams (een in 


infefiiogs 


Of alterations 
madc by thePaſ. 


toalter and determine the courſe of the bloud, may appear |; rhe mia, 


yet more manifeſtly in modeſt & baſhtul perſons, eſpecially 
Women, when meerly upon. the remembrance or thought 
otagunch.ſt, or undecent thing, mentioned before them, 
.themotion of the Blood well-be ſo determla'd, as to pile 
laddenly and plentifully enough in the Checks (and ſome» 
limes other parts)to make them immediatly wear that live. 
ry of Virtue (as an old Philotcpher ſtyl'dit)Which we call a 
Bluſh. And even by joy,if great and ſudden,Inot long fince 

| Gg:% ſay 


Imagination. 
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ſaw in perſons of both Sexes,not only the cheeks and ors 
head, but it left(as to the Lady)even the neck and ſhoulder 
Died of that colour. And that Paſſions, may not only ate 


the Motion of the Juices of the Body, but likewiſe mike 


fome ſeparation 8c evacuation of them, may apperr ingrief 
which is wont, eſpecially in women,to makeall thecommg, 
tions requiſite to weeping:whereby oftentimes a confidey 
ble quantity of Briny liquor is excluded at the Eyes, unde 
the form of Tears, by which divers (eſpecially Hyſteric) 
perſons arewont co find themſelves much refreſhed,though 
with ſome ir fares otherwiſe in teeming women, Alfotha 
'vehement deſire wecall Longing, may well be ſappoſedty 
produce great alterations in-the body of the Mother, which 
Jeaves ſuch ſtrange and laſting impreſſions upoa that of the 
Infant; fince cis the Mother only,and not at all the lafant, 
that conceives thoſe importunate deſires, 


CHAP. XIV. 


= - þ Here are many Inſtances to be met with ia Phyſicians 
Divers inſtances 
of the power of 


Books, to ſhew that Imagination is able ſo to alter the 

Imagining perſons Body, as to work {uch a dilpofition 
inthe Spirits, Blood & humors of ic, as to produce the de 
terminate Diſeaſe that is exceſſively feared, And Iremem- 
ber, that ſoon after the laſt Fair Lady R. die of the Small 
Pox,l-chanced to meet one of her Siſters wich her Mask on 
amonglt ſpme- other perſons of High Qualicy, and wor- 
dring to. ſee her fic Maskt in: ſuch company, her Husband 
(who was preſenr) rold me,that his Wife having been hap- 


pily brought to Bed ſome while before her Siſter fell fick,, 


he had carefully kept the knowledge of her fickaeſſe from 
his. Wife; leaſtthe kindaefſe chat was betwixt them two 
might prejudſce her in the condition ſhe was in, but thit 
after a while,a Lady unawares making mention ia her hear- 
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-o of her Siſters ſickneſle , ſhe immediately fancied that 
fe ſhould bave it coo, and accordingly fell fick of that diſ- 
' fguring Diſeaſe, whoſe Marks obliged her for a while to 
werea Mask. Nor 1s it in Women onely,buteveniri men, 
that Conceit may produce ſuch real and laſting eftets. For 
Authentick Hiſtories record Examples of thoſe, in 
whom exceſſive Grief or Fear has made ſuch a change inthe 
Colour of their Hair in a Night, as Nature would other. : 
' wiſe have ſcarce made ia divers years. And I remember | 
that being about four or fix Years fiace, in the County of 
Ck, there was an Iriſh Captain, a man of middle Age and 
Stature, who coming with ſome of his followers to render 
himſelfro your Unckle Broghit, who then commanded the 
Engliſh Forces in thole parts,upon a publick proter of par- 
don to the 1riſh chat would then lay down Arms, he was ca- 
fually, in a ſuſpicious place, met with by a party of the Ex- 
glſþ, and intercepted. And my Brother being then abſenc 
upona defign , he was fo apprehenſive of being put to 
'Death by the inferior Officers, before your Uncles return, 
that that anxiety of mind quickly changed the Culour of his As infance of 
Hair after a peculiar manner: of which I (being then at that Pebar o he | 
Caſtleof your Unkles whereunto he was brought) had ;,,,u R— 
quickly notice given me, and had the Curioſity to examine /#4daiz ſear. 
this Captain, and found that the Hair of his Head, had not 
(2sin the Inſtances Irh3d met with in Hiſtories) uniformly 
changed its Colour, but that here and there certain peculiar 
Tufts and locks of it, whoſe Baſes might be abour an inch in 
Diameter were thus ſuddenly turned White all over: the 
reſt of his Hair (of which you know the 1riſh uſe tro were 
good ſtore) retaining its former Reddiſh colour, 
[You will miſtake my defign, Pyrophilma, if you conclade 
fom what I have ſaid,concerning the power of Ff/luwvia to 
work upon the Body,that I am either ſo much an Helmon« 
an 25 to condemn the uſe of all thoſe Remedies that _ 
| | UCN: 
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ſach more grofſe Evacuations ( it I may focall them) x yg 
made by Vomit,Seige,& the like;or that I would haveyoy, 
or am my («lf ſo'credutous,as to believe all he virtues tha 
are even by eminent Writers aſcribed to the remedies al. 
led Specificks: For (to mention here but this) we have gb. 
ſerved, that the hopes built upon even exc:lient Specificks, 
ualeſle they be of ſuch areſolving and abſterlve Nature, x 
to be able co make way for theinſelves into Lite receiles of 
the Body,are oftentimes diſappointed, where jomeEmetick 
or Cathartick Remedy has not been firſt us:d to tree the 
Stomack and Guts from thoſe viſcous Humoyuts, which ob: 
ſtructiog the firlt paſſages much encrvats the vircue of the 
Remedy, it they do not altogether deny 1* accefle to the 
innermoſt parts of the Body. That then which Iaimat, 
is firſt to keep you trom being. prejudices by the contidence 
of ſome Learned DoQors, who laugh at the very name of 
Specificks,and will not allow any Diſeaſe to be curable,bar 
by viftible Evacuations of ſtore of what they ca:l peccant 
Matter; And next togive you cauſe to think that ſuch Spe- 
cificks,as men of judgment and credit do recommend upon 
their own Experience ought not co be rejeRted without 
Trial, upon the bare account of their not being either Lax 
tive or Vomitive, Sudorifick, or Diureticalz Nay, nor ſo 
much as for this, that they are not endow'd with any Emi- 
nent degree of any maniteſt Quality, ſuch as Hear, Cold, 
Drinefle, Odor, Taſt, Aſtriaion, and the like; nor able per- 
chance to work any conſiderable alteration in a healthy hu- 
mane Body. For I conſider the Body of aliving Man, 
not as arude heap of Limbs and Liquors, bur as an Engine 
contiſtiog of leveral parts fo ſet cogether, that there isa 
ſtrange and conſpiring communication betwixt them, by 
virtae whereof, a very weak and inconfideraole Impreſſion 
of adventitious matter upon ſome one part may beableto 
work on ſome other diſtant part, or perhaps on whole 
NS; 
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Eogioe, 2 change far exceeding what the ſame adventitious 
Body could do upon a Body not ſo contrivd. The faint 
motion of a mans litle finger upon a ſmall piece of Iron 
that were no part of an Engine, would produce no conſide- 
cable Efle&; but when a Musket is ready to be ſhor off, then 
ſucha Motion being applied to the Trigger by virtue of the 
contrivance of the Engio,the ſpring is immediately letloos, 
the Cock fals down, and knocks the Flint againſt the Steel, 
opens the Pan, ſtrikes fire upon the Powder init, which by 
the Touch- hole fires the Powder in the Barrel , and thar 
with great noiſe throws out the ponderous Leaden buller 
with violence enough to killa Man at feven or eight hun- That te parti- * 
dred foot diſtance. And that alſo the Engine of an Hu- fra hear R 
mane Body is ſo fram'd,as to be capable of receiving great Entine of as: 
alterations from ſeemingly flight impreſſions of outward hmane body is 
Objets,upon the bare account of its particular contrivance, yr 
may appear by ſeveral inſtances beſide thoſe which may be- te/eimpreſfons- 
long to this Argument in the foregoing part of this E S- 

SAY. Whc:ena man goes ſuddenly our into the Sun, it 

often happens, that thoſe beams which light upon the head, 

and would not in ſo ſhort a time have any ciſcernable efte&t 

on the leaſt hair ot it, do almoſt in a moment produce thar 

ſirange and violent motion tn the head and almoſt all che 

Body, which we call ſneezing. Mena that from the top of 

ſome Pinacle,or other high :n 1! ſteep place do look down to 

the dottom of it, are at firſt very apt by the bare proſpe&, 

(which yet conveys nothing into the body but thoſe images 

if yet there intervene corporeal ones in ſenſation of viſible 

objeQs that enter the Eye) ro become ſo giddy, thzt they 

ae reduced to turn away their Eyes from the Precipice, 

for fear of nor being able to ſt:nd upon their Legs. And 

many that look*d fixedly upon a Whirte- pool, or epon a 

very ſwift ſtream have had ſuch a vertiginous morion there- 


 dyimpreſled on their Spirits,that they have been unable to 


keep 
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keep their Bodies upright, but have fallen into the Wiz 


they gazed on. And itis no lefſe remarkable, thatwheg 
a man:is ſomewhat diſcompos'd at Sea, and yet not enough 
to Vomit treely; the Seamen are wont to adviſe him tg 
look ſrom the fide of the Ship apon the Water, which ſeen 
ing ſwittly to paſſe by the Veſlel, has upon the Gazer the 
operation of arapid ſtream, and by makiog him giddy hy 
ſtens and facilitates his Vomiting, as I have ſometimesried 
upon my ſelf when I'had a mind for healths ſake to bepyt 
into a fit of Sea- ficknefle, If a perſon be very tickliſh, and 


you bur gently ſtroke the Sole of his Foot with the top of 


. a Feather, that languid Impreſſion on the bottom of the 
foor,ſhall, whether he will or no, put all thoſe Muſcles and 


other parts inco motion, which are requiſitero make tha - 


noiſe, and to exhibit that ſhape of the face (ſo far diſtant 
from the feet) which we call Laughing, and ſo the gentl: 
Motion of a Stravy, tickling the Noſtrils, is able to excite 
Sneezing'; Moſt men may obſerve in themſelves, that there 
are ſome ſuch noiſes,as thoſe made by the grating of anun- 
oreaſ'd Cart-wheel upon the Axle-zree, or the tearing of 
courſe Paper , which are capable of ſerting the Teeth on 
edge, which yet cannot be done without exciting a peculiar 
Motion in ſeveral parts of the Head, I had a ſervant, who 
ſometimes complained to me of a much more remarkable 
and unftequent diſorder; namely, that when he was put to 
whet a Knife,that ſtridulous motion of the Air was wont to 
- make his Gummes bleed. Henricus ab Heer (in his twenty 
ninth Obfervation) records a Story of a Lady,to whom he 
was ſent for,who upon the hearing of the ſound of a Bell, or 
any loud noile,chough finging, would fall into firs of Sous- 
ding, which was ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from Death,andme 


may confirm that this diſpoſition depended upon the Tex- | 


ture of her Body in reference to material ſounds, by whathe 
ſubjoyns,that having well purg*d her, &%iving her = = 
ont 
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aogtbs the Sp44- waters, and other appropriate Remedies he 
through cur'd her. And it often enough happens , thar 
whena Woman is in a fit of the Mother, another HyRterical 
perſon ſtanding by, is,by reaſon of a peculiar Diſpolition of 
her body, ſoon infected wich the like ſtrange diſcompoſure, 
And to (hew you, hat a diſtemper'd body is both an Engine, 
and alſo an Engine difpoſed to receive alterations from ſuch 
[aprefſions as will make none on a ſound body, let me pur 
oninmind that thoſe ſabtle Steams that wander through 
the Air before conſiderable Changes of Weather diſcloſe 
themſelves,are wont co be painfully felc by many ſickly per- 
{ons,and more conſtantly by mea that have had great bruiſes 
orwounds in the parts that have been ſo hurc; though nei- 
therare bealchy men ar all incommodated thereby, nor do 
thoſe themſelves that have beea hurt, feel any thing in thoſe 
ſound parts, whoſe Tone or Texture has not been alter'd or 
enfeebl-d by outward violence. I have known ſeveral alſo 
(and the thing is obvious) whoſe bodies and humours are ſo 
fam'd and conſtituted, rhat if (as men commonly ſpeak) 

they ride backward in a Coach, that motion will make chem 

giddy, and force them to vomit. And it is very ordinary 
tor Hyſterical Women to fall into ſuch Fits as counter teit 

Epileplies, Convulſions, and I know not what violent Di- 

tempers by the bare ſmell of Musk and Amber, and other 

ſtrong Perfumes, whoſe ſteams are yet ſo tar from having 
great, much lefle ſuch EfteRs in other Humane bodies, that 
amoſt all men, and the generality even of healthy Women 
aenot affefted by them, unleſs with ſome innocent delight. 

Andthat even on men , Odours (how minute and inviſible 

bodies ſoever } may ſometimes have very great power, may 
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degathered from the ſtory told us by Sacutus Luſitanus, Of .q, 1; of. 


aFiſherman, who haviog ſpeac all his life at Sea, and being « 

grown Old there, and coming to gaze upon a folemne re- 

ception made in a Maritime Town,to Sebaſtian King of Por- 
BE. NS Ha tugal, 
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tugal, was, by the perfumes plentifally burnt, to welcon 
the King,immediatly caſt upon the ground thereby intoaſie, 
which two Phy ficians jadg'd Apopledica), and Phyſict 
him accordingly, till three days after the Kings chiet Phy. 
fician, Thomas 4 Feea, guefling at the cauſe of the diſetſs 
commanded him to be remov'd to the Sea- ſide, and covey 
with Sea-Weeds, where, within four hours, the Maiitine 
Air and Steams began to open his Eyes, and made hin 
know thoſe that were about him, and within not many dayes 
reftor*d him to health. We may alſo conjecture how much 
the alteration produced in the bady by ficknefſe may diſpoſe 
it to receive ſtrong Impreſſions from things that would not 
otherwiſe much affect it, by this, That even a man in perk 
health, and who is wont ro Drink cold wichour the leaf 
harm, may, when he has much heated himſelf by exerciſe, 
be caſt by a draught of cold Drink into ſuch ſudden, forni- 
dable and dangerous diſtempers, as,did not daily Experience 
convince us, we ſhould ſcarce think poſſible to be producd 
in a Body, free from Morbid Humours, by ſo tamiliar 
thing as a cup of ſmall beer or waters infomuch that Benjve- 
niws relates a ſtory of one, who after too vehement exerciſe 
drinking a Glaſs of very cold Water fell into a ſwoun, thit 
was quickly ſucceeded by Death. And yer, to addethi 
on this occaſion, in bodies otherwiſe diſpos'd, a large draught 
of cold Water, drunk even without thirſt, may very mach 
relieve the Drinker, and prevent great firs of the Mother, 
and partly of the Spleen.eſpecially upon ſuddain frights, to 
which purpoſes I know ſome Hyſterical Ladies that findin 
this Remedy,as themſelves aſſure me, more advantage than 
one would eaſily imagine, 

And (further) to ſhew you that the Engine we are 
ſpeaking of is alterable, as well for the better as for the 
worſe, by ſuch Motions of outward Bodies, as, in them- 
ſelves confiderd,are languid, or atleaſt may ſeem deſpicable 

of 
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grin reference to ficknes or recovery; let me call upon you 
1o conſider a few,nor unobvious, things, which may alſo ſerve 
toconfirm ſome part of what has hitherto been deliver*d. 
[The true Moſſe growing upon a Humane skull, though 
[donot find Experience warrant all the ſtrange things ſome The xjea; 
Chymical Writers attribute to it for the ſtanching of Blood, te Xs grow- 
yet [ deny not, bur in ſome Bodies it does it wonderful e- pe Borg 
nough, And I very well know an Eminent Yirt#oſo, who ing blood, 
has aſſur'd me, as his Phyfician likewiſe has done, that he 
fads the Effects of this Mols ſo conſiderable upon himſelf, 
that after having been let blood, his Arme falling to bleed 
z0zin, and he apprehending the conſequences of it, his Phy» 
fician, who chanc'd to be preſent, pur a lirtle of the above=- 
mention*d Mois into his hand, which barely held there, did, 
tothe Patierits wonder, ſtanch his Blood, and gave him the 
curioſity to lay it out of his hand, to try whether the Moſs 
merethe cauſe of the Bloods ſo agdly ſtopping its courſe; 
whereupon his Arm, after a litcle while, beginning to bleed 
freſh, he cook the Moſs again into his hand, and thereby 
preſencly ſtancht his bleeding the ſecond time: and, if I miſ- 
remember not, he addec, that he repeated the Experiment 3urnt feathers, 
once more with the like ſucceſs, The ſmoak of burnt feathers 7/2/79 of 
or Tobacco blown upon the face of an Hyſterical Woman, Byflevical Ges. 4 
desofrentimes almoſt as ſuddenly recover them our. sf Fits 
_ Mother,as the Odour ot Perfumes did caſt them there- . 
Into, 
And now I ſpeak of Cures performable by Fumes , it 
brings into my mind, that a friend of yours and mine, and 
2 perſon of great Veracity profelles to have ſtrangely cur'd 
Dyſenteries by a way uſual enough, which is ro make the ,,, ,-,,;... 
Patient fit over a Chair or Stool cloſe on the ſides, and pers tic by Fame 
forated below, ſo that the 4» and the neighbouring parts 
my be expos-d to the fumes of Ginger, which muſt be 


thrown upon a Pan of Embers, plac'd juſt under ihe Patient, 
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who is to continue in that poſture, and to receive the Fung 
a$ long as he can eadure it without too much fainting, Ang 
when 1 mention*d one of the Cures that was thus performs 
to one that is lookt uponas a Maſter of Chymical C45, 
againſt Diſeaſes; he preferr'd before it (as he ſaics uponex- 


perience) the Shavings of Harts-Horo uſ'd atter the ſime 


manner,and the Remedy ſeems nor irration3l. But if ia this 
diſtemper, the aual Heat applied ro the above mentioneg 
part of the body concurre nor to: the Effet , we may too, 
watrantahly enough, adde,that Cures may be perform'dby 
fir more minute corpuſcles than thoſe of ſmoak, inſinuating 
themſelves from without into the body. For I know a very 
dextrous Goldſmich, who, when he oaerheats himſelf, as he 
often unawares does at hammering of Plate,is [ubjcR total 
into Gripings of the Belly, which lead to Fluxes; but his uſu- 
Andly fitting on 21 and ready Cure is, as ſoon as conveniently he can, to het 
« be: Azvil. his Anvil, and (it upon it for a great while together, heaiing 
it hot again if there be need. Bur to return to our Meds 
cinal Smoaks,, tis known that ſome find more good again 
POR the fits of the Colick,the Clyſters of the Smoak of Tobacy, 
lick by Cl;fters an by any other Phy ſick they rakez(o that I know wealthy 
of the ſmoak of perſons, that relying upon the benefit they find by this Re- 


_ medy,have left off ſending for their Phy fitians to eaſe them 
of theColick. And indeed, whea I conſider whit an odde 
0 Concrete, even common Soot is, and that many Concretss, 


by being reſolv'd into Smoak, may be either more or ocher- 
wiſe unlockt, then they would be by the Stomach of a 
Man ( fo that I may elſewhere entertain you of the great 


Of other C#ics heightning of ſome Emerick and Cathirtick Simples in 
one by Snake 


their operation, by their being reduc*d into Smoak) andrhat 
alſo probably the Operation of ſome Fumes and Odours, 
may be much ching'd and improv'd by their not getting into 
the body by the Mouth, bur other parts, I am inclinableto 
think chat ch;re might be made further uſe of them, - Phyr 

| : ic1ans 
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Sriahs pleaſ'd, th3n hitherto has been. For T have made 
gc trial of the Virtue of Sulphureous Smoak, to preſerve . 
(ome Liquors-as I was much pleas'd with. And not only Pa- 
racel(us, but Helmont highly extols, as a grand Specifick in 
5s of the Mother, the Smoak of the Warts that grew upon 
the Legs of Horſes, conveigh'd to the parts ſuppos'd to be 
nimaily affected, And 1 remember, that lately I mer 
'vith a Gentlemia curious and intelligent, who, as himſelf 
ofar'd me,was by the Scurvy andill condition'd Ulcers, and 
ather obſtinate diſtempers brought ſo low,that he wss ſcarce 
tble to turn himſelf freely ia his Bed, and thereupen reſolv*d 
inſt taking any more Phyſick, partly out of deſpair ofre- 
covery, and partly. of wearinefle of the tedious courſes of 
Phyſick the Doors had in vain made him paſſe through: 
But chat ſome of his friends bringing him a certain Surgeon, 
hom they afhrm'd to have ſtrangely cur*d many deſperate 
diſtempers, by wayes very unuſual and not troubleſome to 
the Patient, this Gentleman was content to put himſelf into 
his hands; the Surgeon promiſing that he would not give 
him aoy other Ph; fick, but now and then a Cup of Sack by 
my of Cordial; his way of Cure being to fumigate the Pa- 
tient very well every morring with a certain Smoak, which 
thatGentleman thinks , by what he took notice of, in the 
Powder that yieldedir, to have been ſome Vegetable ſab- 
tance? '' And with this remedy in a ſhort time he grew per- 
{ly well, and came home a while fince in very good health 
trom'a Voyage,which the confuſtons of his own Country in» 
vited him to make as far as the Eaft- Indies, This Surgeon, 
whoſename I cannot hit upon, dying ſuddenly, his ſecret 
(vhich was tr5*d upon divers-others beſides this Gentleman) 
bs for ought we know, dead with him. 

{But as for the efficacy that may be found in appropriated 


 Fumes and,Steames: we have more than once, by barely uns 


Ropping and holding under her Noſe a {mall Phial of highly 
| - rectified 
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reQified Spirit of Sal- Armoniack, or even of Harts-hom 4, 
moſt preſently recover'd a Young Beauty, I need not nans 
ro You, our of ſtrange firs that were wont to take her mar 
ſuddealy than thoſe of the Falling-fickneſs, and were look: 
upon 25 Epileptical, though perchance they were not meety 
ſo.To whith'T {h4ll adde,that a Lady that both You, Ryrghj. 

Ias,andT know & love very well, though ſhe have been] 
ſubject to violent and tedious Firs of the Head-ach, a 
chough that ciſtemper hath been. much increas'd by a grex 
concuſſion of her Head, occaſion'd by the overturning of 4 
Coach, yet ſhe 1s wont preſently to be relieved, barely by 
holding her Head a pretty while over a ſtrong decotion of 

Thee, and breathing in the Steams of it. ] | 

Ang now I am diſcourſing of Cures made by Steames,qr 
other ſeemingly ſlight means, 1 muſt not pretermit athing ſy 
remarkable, that if it were more generally known in Fi 
rope, I ſhi!ll think ic ſomewhat ſtrange to find it (o little 
refleted on by Phyſicians; and that is, the conſtant and 
almoſt ſudden eaſing of the Plague, how raging ſoever, in 
the almoſt incredibly populous city of the Grand Cairoint- 
egypt cowards the latter end of F#xe,about which timeinmoſt 
Countries in our Hemiſphere it is wont to ſpread faſteſt and 
be moſt rife. The truth of this is atteſted by ſo many Tr» 
vellers of ſeveral Nations, that ewere injurious to doubt of 
it,and not only the dexterous Mr. R. whom you well know, 
and who lived at Cayro, has confirm*'d to me the truth of it, 
bur the Learned Proſper C4 Ipinus, who both was anexcel- 
lent Pbyfician, and ſpent many years in Egypt, gives us thi 
particular account of it: Peſts Cayri at, in ommibu Wi 
eEgypti invadere eos popmlos ſolet ineunte Septembri minſt, 
(4, ad Funium: hi enim omnibus menſibus, 4 Septembri ad 
Funium uſq,, Peſts aliunde per contagium luc aſportatatan 
gentem invadere ſolet, And after a few lines, Funio vir0 
menſe, qualiſcung, & quantacung, fit ibi peſtilentia, Solepri 
T_T man 
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un Caucri partem ingrediente, omnino tollitur, quod multis 
lan; divinum e([e non i7merity videtur: ſed quo etiam wval- 
hb mirabile creaitur, omnia ſupellefilia, Peſtifero contagio 
infeifa tune nullum Contagii effectum in eam gentem edunt; 
ia wt 1wne 04 vobs in tutiſſimo & trauquilliſſimo ſtat reduca- 
jar ex ſumme morboſo: aty, morbi particalares, ſporadict, a 
Greets wvocath, innc apparere #ncifiunt, qui nnſquam gentium 
empore Peſts apparebant. Andin the next chapter, inqui- 
zing at large into the cauſes of this Wonder, he denies ir to 
oceed from the increaſe of the Nile, which happens to be 
coincident in point ofcime with theextinRion of the Plague, 
becauſe that the InfefRion ceaſeth before the ſwelling of the 
River is conſiderable; 'and aſccibeth ir rather to the altera- 
tiogotthe Air, produced by the Northerly Winds, which 
then begin to blow, and ſome other Circumſtances: ſpeaks 
ingot which, Hec (faith he) per id tempor incipiunt obſer- 
vari 4 quibus fortaſ$e nou immerito cauſam extinitions Peſtis 
mmboſiq, in ſalubrem ſtatum matationis pendere arbitror: 
quando n4lls alid ex conſervatricibus canſis,quas vulgus medix 
rrum res non naturales appellat, aere excepto, ibi eotempore 
apartat, in quam morboſy ſtatus in ſalubrem mutationem re= 
toy poſiumus: ideo neceſſarium erit hujuſce mutationis eauſam 
Attis mutationFacceptams referre, ec. Upon this Inſtance, 
Prophilus, T have preſum'd the longer to inſiſt, becauſe 
(ifyou duly refleRon it) you will, I ſuppoſe, diſcern, that 
it mach credirs and elucidares a great part of what hath been 
celivered in divers of the foregoing Leaves, concerning the 
poſhbility of Natures doing great Matcers againſt Diſeaſes, 
fithout the help of groſſe and ſenſible Evacuations. 
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CHAP, XV. 


Nd fiace we have repreſented a humane body as an Fy; 
That Human bo- gine, welſhall adde, that it may be altered both forthe 
dy may be alte- better and for the worſe, by ſuch bare motions or 'impulſy 
yed by ſuch M0- ot external Bodies, as aGt but igagroſle ad confeſſedly Me. 


tions as alt ina R ; 
Groſs andmeerly Chanical manner, For tis known, that out of ſuch ſpeedily 


Mechanical killing (unleſſe ſeaſonably remedied) Diſtempers, as fits 


manner, proved . , , x 
by divers tz- Swouning, Patients of either ſex are often recovered ith: 


ſtances, out any inward Medicine, by being barely piacht in ſever] 
places. I,that have endured great and dangerous Sickneſles, 


have ſcarce ever found any fo violent for the time, as tha - 


which the bare motion and ſmell ofa Ship and Sea-air hath 
put me into,eſpectally in rough weather,till I was ſomenh 
accuſtomed to Navigation; and yet this violent and weak. 
ning Sickneſſe, as it was not produced by a peccant humor 
inthe Body, ſo it was quickly removed by the Air, and 
Quiet of the Shore, without the help of Phyfick. And the 
like may be obſerved more ſuddenly in the newly mention'l 
Inſtances of thoſe, in whom the bare agication of a Coach 
will produce ſuch violent Fits of Vomiting, aad (ſuch Faint- 
neſſe, that I have known ſome of them apprehend they 
ſhould preſently die; ſo the bare ceſſation of that diſcompo- 
ſing motion ſoon relieved them. We ſee 1n our Stables 
whar operation the Currying vf them carefally hath upon 
our Horſes. And Helmont ſomewhere tels us, that him- 
ſelf, as I remember,could by the milk of an Aſle, tell whe: 
ther ſhe had been that day diligently curried or no; and fo 
conſiderable an alcerationin Milk ſhould me thinks ftrong- 
ly argue, that a great one is in the Blood or other Juice, of 
which the Blood is elaborated, and conſequently inidivers 
of the principal parts of the body muſt have preceded it 
But co prefer our conbceration trom the bodies of Beaſs 
ta0ie 
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thoſe of Men, tis remarkable what Piſs confeſſeth, the illi- 
erate Braſilia Empericks are able to perform with Friti- 
0ns,even as unskilfully as they order them: Mira equidem, . | 
ſth he,;um tuende ſanitatis ergo, cum inpleriſy, morbis [as __— F 
nndis, fraitione & unitione frequenti incole preſftant, illame.z;. ; 
rigidioribus, & chronics, hanc in acutioribus adhibentes. 
984 remedia lubenter advenz imitaniur, & ut pareſt, ex le» 
ib arits hac & plura medendi Empericorii genera moder ans 
tr, And as Galen himſelf highly extols a skilful Appli- 
cation of Cupping+-glaſſes in tne Colick; fo in Braſil they 
fndthat the like — is CR For Cho. 
lra ficca, ſaith our Candid Piſo in another place, er{dem ere . 
woeattof which he had been ſpeaking ) gn gn "—— 
ſreglont hepatts cornea cucurbituls applicenturs De quibus 
merito hoc te ſtor, quad Galenus de ſuts cucurbitnlis,quas in Co- 
lice off: Fu incantamenti inſtar operari tr adidit. 
We ſhall adce, for further confirmation, that notwith- 
Randing all the horrid Sy mptomes that are wont to enſue 
upon the biting of that Poyſonous Spider, the Tarantula, 
that laſting and formidable Diſeaſe, which ofren mocks all 
other Remedies,is by nothing ſo ſuccestully oppos'd, as by ,,,,,. 
Muſick, Some determinate tune or other, which proves ſuits t, /ur of wt 
able to the particul;rnature of the Patients body, or th: Tararrula by 
of the Poyſon producing there ſuch a motion, or Cetermina- 7; abit 
tionof ſome former motion of the Spirits, or the Humours, © * 
or bothy as by conducting the Spirits into the Nerves and 
Muſcles inſervient to the motion of the Limbs, doth make 
the Patient leap and dance till he have pur himſelf into a 
Sweat, that breaths out much of the virulent Matter which 
bath been probably ficted for Exdulfion, by ſome change 
wrought inits Texcure or Motion, or thoſe of the Blood, 
by the Muſick. For if Sweat and Exerciſe,as {uch, were all 
thatrelieved him, why might not Sadorificks, or leaping 
without Muſick, excuſe the need of Fidlers? ' which yer - 
PEUUTS, CALBIY BHry Ii * 
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Cunſwrg, lb. g; ſo great, that Kircher informes us, That the Lf pultien My 
Gapets - viſtrates are wont to give Stipends, at their publick chaye, 
co ſuch, to relieve the Poor by their playing. And noto; 
he hath the memorable ſtory of Rebertns Panterns, a Tom. 
tine Nobleman, whoſe Diſeaſe being not knowa to proces 
from the bireing of a Spider,could by no Remedies be cured; 
he was at length,even upon the point of death, ſuddenly 
liev<d, and by degrees reſtored to perfeR health by che uk 
of Muſick: But Epiphanius Ferdinandus, in his accurate Oh 
ſervations concerning thoſe bicten with the Tarantsls, to- 
gether with AMathiolus, and other Authors bear witneſs 
thereunto, by reſembling Narratives. Now that a Sound 
(not barely as a Sound, but ſo modified) may powertully 
operate upon the Blood and Spirits, I, who am very Muſs 
cally given, have divers times obſerved ia my ſelf, uponthe 
hearing of certain Notes. And it mighe be made probable, 
both by that which we have formerly (aid of the effe& of 
$kreaking upon the Teeth and Gums, and by the Dancing 
Fir, into which not every Mofical Sound, though never 6 
loud, but ſome dererminate Tune is wont to put the bit- 
| ten Patieat: Butit may be more manifeſtly prov*d, by the 
COTE following teſtimony of our inquiſicive Jeſuite, wherein heat 
foe matam 6s irmes, That the Spiders themſelves may, as well as thoſe 
—_— they have bitten, be made to dance by Tunes (uited to thelt 
ratus ſupendt- I; em PF 
5s ad Pauperum PECWMAr Conſticutions, * 
remedium (olati- : 
mg; condutti curare conſueverunt, ad curas Patientium centius fuciliuſy, accclera;1as; piimd ex infe 
ftis querere /9'cat ubi, quo locoy au* camps, aut cus coloris Tarantula erat, @ quo morſus ipſis fit nfl 
dis, © u0 [alto indicatinn locum protmus , ubi frequentes numero atque omnis generis Taraatule retiun 
texendortm laboribus incumbunt, accedere ſolent Medici Cithas@di, variaque tentare ha«moniarum gents 
Ta: ad que (mirum diflu) nunc bas aunc las ſaltare no ſecus ac daorum polychordorum equAliter one 
cianatorumyperſonatione ille chord e,que ſimiles fibi ſucriat tono, er equaliter tenſe moventurvcliquis it 
motis,ita ut pro fimilitudine + conditione Tarantular um nune bas nunc lias ſaltare compertunt. Cum ut 
16 cJus colorts Tarantulim,que a Patiemteindicat afſucrit, is ſaltum prorumpere viderint, pro certiſſun þ» 
g20 babent,modulum ſe habere verum & certum, humori venenoſo 78 Te gg»7iCovT©+ proportionatum, 
ad curandum aptiſjimum, quo {6 utantut infall:ibtiem cure eff eflum ſe conſequi aſſueverunte Kircher, Mae 


furg.l/9,9.part,2.00p«4. 
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And this I the lefle wonder ar, becauſe Zpiphanims Ferd!- 
yadas himſelf, not onely tels us of a man of 94 Yeares of 
we, and ſo weak that he could not goe, ualeſſe ſupported by 
hs Staff, who did, upon the hearing of Muſick after he was 
bicten, immediately fall a dancing and capering like a Kid; 
2dafirms,that the Tarantuls's themſelves may be brought 
tolzap and dance at the ſound of Lutes, ſmall Drums, Bag- 
pipes, Fiddles, &c. but challenges thoſe thar believe them 
pot, to come and try, promiſing them an Ocular conviction: 
2ndadds what is very memorable and pleaſant, That nor 
ongly men, in whom much may be aſcribed co fancy, but 0- 
ther Anim3ls being bitten, may likewiſe, by Mufick,be re- 
duc'd to leap or dance: for he faith, he ſaw a Waſp, which bee 
iop bitten by a 7 4ra#tula whilſt a Lytanift chanced to be byy 
the Muſician playing on his Inflcument, gave them the ſpore 
offeeing boch the Waſp and Spider begia to dance: annex= 
ing, That a bitten Cock did the like. | 


CHAP. XVL 


Might alſo, Pyrophilus, confirm what T cold you, when I Dicrrs 15fan- 
ſaid, that Sicknefle may produce ſuch 2n alteration in the © 7, i419: 
Fabrick of the Body, as to make it capable to be very much jr, vaſe 
affeted, as well for the better .as for the worſe, by fuch #/7aticu/ar jers 
things that would not ſcarce at all affe& it if it were ſound, _ $i ji 
rom the conſideration of thoſe many and ſtrange ilmrggetz of the Commotia 
or Peculiarities, to be met within ſome Perſons in Sicknes "44 i the 
mdin Healch, For though many of theſe differences be- ©) "7" 
tween healtby men, are not likely to be greater than may be 

obſerved between the lame man when well , and himſelf as 

the Oeconomy of his Body may be diſcompoſed by ſome 

Diſtemperz yet we ofcen ice, that ſome Pecſons have the 

Engine of their Body ſo fram*d,that it is wondertully diſor- 

fred by ſach things as either work not at all on ochers, or 
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work otherwiſe on them. as it is common enough for we 
to be hugely diſturb'd, and ſome of them to fall into Firs gf 
trembling and ſwouning, upon the ſight or hearing of aCy, 
And to ſuch an aftetion I knowa very eminent Commy. 
. der obnoxious, your late Unkle , the laſt Earl of Barrymor 

very gallant Noble Man, and who did his Countrey grex 
Service in the Iriſh Wars , had-the like apprehenfion for 
Tanſey. 1 cannor lee a Spider neer me, without fecling a 
notable commotion in my Blood, though I never receive 
harm from that ſort of Creature, and- have no ſuch abhor- 
ring againſt Vipers , Toads, or other Venemous Animalz, 
You know an Excellent Lady (married to a great Perſon 
that bach more than once Govern'd 1reland) whoſe Antipy 
thy to Honey , whichis much talkr of in that Countrey, 
hath diſplay*d it felt upon ſeveral occaſions: notwithſtang 
ing which, her Experienc'd Phyſician imagining that thee 
might be ſomething of deceiptiin her Averſion , took a 
opportunity to ſarisfie himſelf, * by mixing a little Honey 
with other Ingredients, of a Remedy which he applied to 
a very {light and inconfiderable Cut or Scratch, which f: 
chinced to get on her Foot, but he ſoon repented of Cy- 
riofity, upon the ſtrange and unexpeRted Diforder which 
ceafing upon the removal of that, and application of other 
ordinary Remedies, ſatisfied him, That thoſe Sympromes 
were to be imputed to the Honey , and not the bare hutt, 
The ſame Excellent Lady, I remember, complained to me, 
That when the was troubled with Coughs, ail the Volga: 
PeQoral and Pulmoniack Remedies did her no good, ſothx 
ſhe could findrelief in nothing bur either the Fume of Pow- 
cred Amber, taken with convenient Herbs in a Pipe, 
that Balſamum Sulphuris which we have already taught You 
in this Eflay. WATT COM 
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'fEknowaperſon of Quality, tall and ſtrong made, who 
[rely asked my Opinion, Whether, when he had need of 
; Vomit, he ſhovld continue to make uſe of Canphy, in re- 
rd it wrought ſo violently with him: This gave me the 
occaſion, as well as Curiofity,of enquiring particularly both 
of Himſelfand his Lady, concerning this odde Operation 
of Cauphy upon him; and I was told, That an ordinary. 
Wine-glaſſe full of the uſual warm decoQtion of Caupby, 
'boyl'd in common Water, was wont, within about two 
i- W jours, to prove Emetick with him , and before Noon did 
x, pive him eight, ten, or ſometimes rwelve Vomits, with fo 
0 much violence, that he was lefſe affeted by the Infuſion of 
Crocus Metalorum, or other uſual Emeticks, and therefore 
ny deliberating whether he ſhould not change Cauphy tor 


ſome of them,though finding its Operation very certain, he 
had for ſome Years accuſtomed himſelf to take that Vomit: 


tels me, That ſcarce any Vomit is mort troubleſome to 
him to take, then thar aboye mentioned is grown of late, fo 
thateven the odour of Cauphy, as he paſſeth by Cauphy- 
houſes in the Street, doth make him ſick; and yet that Sim- 
ple is to moſt of men1ſo far from being Vomitive, that it is 
by eminent Phyſicians, and in ſome caſes not without cauſe, 
much extoll-d 2s a ſtrengthner of the Stomach, And this 
very Gzn:leman himſelf, uſed it a pretty while againſt the 
Femss that offended his head, without finding any Vomitive 

Qullity at all in it. j 
The Books of ſober and learned Phy fitians afford us Ex- 
amples of divers ſuch, and of much more ſtrange Peculiart- 
ties,2nd likewiſe of ſuch Perſons, who having deſires of cer- 
tanthings very extravagant, andeven abſurd, (ordinarily 
Nnot'onely improper,- but hurtful to their Diſtempers) have 
beencured by the uſe of them, of very dangerous and ſome- 
times hopeleſle Diſeaſes: OF which kind of ce" 
" . a 0 


And that which is alſo remarkable in this matter, is, that he 
| 
| 
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alſo elſewhere tell you what I have obſerved, and ſome g« 

dit may be brought to ſuch Relations, by what we ordingi. 

ly ſee more greedily devoured (without much harm) þ 

longing Women, and Maigs troubled with the Greeafick. 

neſle. 
That facethe But now , Pyrophilus, fince the Engine of an humays 
Sans .Body thus appears to be ſo fram'd, that it is capable of re. 
= ſuch un, Ceiving great alterations from ſuch unlikely things as thok 
likely things, We have been mentionings why ſhould we haſtily condude 
there i 10 Juſt againſt the efficacy of Specificks, raken into the Body, yp- 
aw As on the bare account of their not operating by any obvious 
cauſe they ope» quality, if they be recommended unto us upon their owngy 
robs Back. perience by ſober and faithful Perſons? Aad thit ſcarceſen- 
ties, fible quantities of matter, having once obtained acceſle tg 
the maſle of Blood {which is very eaſily done by the Circa. 
lation) may, by the contrary and (wife motion, and by the 
Figure of the Corpoulcles ic conſiſts of, give ſuch a new and 
nanacural impedrment or determination to the motton of thy 
Blood, or to diſcompoſe either its Texture, or that of the 
Heart, Brain, Liver, Spleen, or ſome ſuch princip1l pait of 
the Body (s a ſpark of fire reduceth a whole Bartel of Gun- 
powder, to obey the Laws of its Motion, and become Fire 
roo; Orasalittle Leaven is able, by degrees, to turn the 
orezreſt lump of Dow into Leaven) need be manifeſted by 
nothing, but the Operations of ſuch Poyſons, as work not 
by any of thoſe ( which Phyſicians are pleaſed to call) 
Manifeſt Qualities, For though I much fear, that moſ 
ot thoſe that have written conceraing Poyſons, ſuppohng 
chat men wonld rather believe then cry what they relate, 
have allowed themſelves to deliver many things mots 
ſtrange then true; yer the knowa effects of a very ſmall quan- 
tity of Op:um, or of £Arſenich, of the ſcarce diſcernable hurt 
made by a Vipers Tooth, and eſpecially of the biting of: 
mad Dog (which ſomerimes , by leſle of his Spittie on 

; a 
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would weigh half a Grain , ſubdues a whole great Ox into 
he like madneſſe, and produceth truly-wonderful Symp- 
roms both in Mens bodies and Beaſts) are ſufficient to e- 
+. WM nigce what we propoſed. 
And that Man's body may be as well ſometimes cured, as 
ns WM yeſceir coo often diſcompos'd, by ſuch little proportions 
e WM cf Matter, may (not now co mention the queſtionable Ver. 
k MW txesafcribed co many Antidotes) be gathered from that Ex- 
le iment, ſo common in 7taly and elſewhere, of curing the 
» iovenon'd diting of Scorpions, by anointing the bitten and 
} tumid place with common Oyl, wherein ſtore of Scorpions 
, have been drown *d and ſteep'd. And a reſembling Example 
, ofthe Antidotal Virtue , wherewith Nature hath enricht 
l ſome Bodies, is given us by the above-commended Po, in 
his Medicina Brafilienfis, where (treating of the Antidotal 
Efficacy of che famous Braſilian Herb Nhenby, eaten upon 
gempty Stomach) he adds this memorable Story 5 Thar 
| bebimſelf (aw a Br aſian, who having cauMtt an over-grown 
Toad,and (well'd with Poyſon (ſuch a one as Brafilians call 
Corars ) which uſethto be as big again as the Exropean 
Toad,and deſperately venomous(which perhaps our Toads 
xe not) he preſently killed him, by dropping on his back 
' thejuice of the Flowers and Leaves of that admirable Plant. 
Andyou may remember , that the ſame Author formerly 
told us, in effect, that as great and falutary changes may be 
produced even in humane Bodies, where he relates, That he 
had known thoſe that had eaten ſeveral ſorts of Poyſon, 
ſaatcht in a trice from imminent death, by onely drinking 
ſome of the Infuſion of the root he calis Faborandis and 
this,afrer I know not how many Alexipharmaca and Theria- 
i Antidotes had been fruitleſly adminiſtred. 

You will perchance tell me, Pyrophilus, that theſe three 
orfour laſt Inſtances are of Poyſonous Diſtempers and their 
Antidotes; not ot ordinary Diſeaſes,and their Specifick —_ 

MEIESs 
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medies. But to this I have adouble Anſwer: and Firſt, may 


of thoſe diſtempers that proceed from Poy ſon,are really Di. 
eaſes, and both call-d by that Name, and treated of as fach 
by Phyſitians. And indeed they may well look opon they 
but as Diſeaſes, exaſperated by a virulent Malignity, which 
| yet appears to be not alwaies eaſily diſtinguiſhable trom thi 
of Diſeaſes that proceed. not. from Poyſon, by this, Thatg- 
therwiſe the Phyſitians of Princes and Great men, if afte 
having confidered all the inward parts of their dif- bowells 
Patients, could not ſo often doubt and diſpute, as they doe, 


whether or no Poyſon were acceſlary to their death. Andz;. 


fo (who learnt divers of their deteſtable Secrets from the 
Braſilians) relates, That ſome of them are ſo skilful in the 
curſed Art of tempering and allaying their Poyſons,thatthey 
will often hinder them from diſcloſing their Deleterial Nx 
ture for ſo long atime, that the ſubtle Murtherers do as uns 
ſuſpectecly as fatally, execute their malice or revenge, Thel 
Diſeaſes indeed aR wont to differ in this from: Surfeits, aa 
other reſembling ordinary diſeaſes; that in the one, the yeno. 
mous marter thar produceth the diſeaſe, is at firſt muchmore 
ſraall, than in the other the morbifick matter is wont to be. 
Bur the aQivity of this little quantity of hoſtile matrer doth 
make it pernicious, that the Diſorders ic produceth in the 
Body, being much greater thin that of ordinary Sickneſſes 
1s; the cure of ſuch Diſtempers is the fitter to manifeſt how 
powerfully Nature may be ſuccour-d by Remedies that 
work not by firſt or ſecond Qualities, ſince {ach are able to 
celiver Her from-Diſeaſes heightned by a peculiar and ve 
nomous malignity . Is 
To this firſt I ſhall ubjoyn my next, which is, Thatdi 
vers paſſages of the former. Diſcourſe (eſpecially what we 
have related concerning the cure of Agues, of the Rickets, 
and of the Kings-Evil) may fatisfie You, That even of otd- 
nary Diſcales (ſome at leaſt) may beas well cured by ”= 

| 


a, eo wiz, To. 
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gd; 35 thoſe produced by Poyſon are by Antidotes: 
Youmay alſo ſay, Pyrophilus, But what if a recommended 
gpecifick do not onely ſeem unable to produce the promiſed Ef- 
1, but have Qualities, which according to our Notions of the 
ntare of the Diſeaſe , ſeem likely to conſpire with it and in- 


ſe i? 


I Anſwer, | 
Firſt, That chough it is better for the Patient to be cu- 
red by araſhly and unskilfully given Medicine, than to die 


all that his Art preſcribed to ſave him, deſerves more com- 
mendation then he that Iackily chanceth to cure his patient 
by anirrational courſe, And therefore in ſuch a caſe as you 
put, Pyrophilzes, I think the Phyſitian ought to be very well 
{ztisfied tothe matter of fat, before he venture to try ſuch 
:Remedy,eſpecially if more ordinary 8& aunſuſpeRed means 
hwenot been imployed and found ineffectual, for it is not 
one Jucky Cure that ought to recommend to a wary Phylſ1- 
tiaathe uſe of a Remedy, whoſe dangerous Quality ſeems 
obvious, whereas its virtue muſt be credited upon Repotr. 

But then ſecondly, If the Phyſician be duely ſatisfied of 
the efficacy of the Remedy, upon a competent number and 
variety of Patients, I ſuppoſe he may,without raſhnefſe,make 
ule of ſuch Remedies, at leaſt where ordinary Medicines have 
been already fruitleſly try'ds 


CHAP, XVII. 


Hat You may ceaſe to wonder at my daring to ſay this, - 
No Pyrophilus, I muſt offer to you Three or Four parti- 
& : - 


And Firſt, it is manifeſt to thoſe that are inquiſitive, That 
Co a 08 . the 


K the uſe of the moſt skiltully adminiſtred Phyſick; yet 'ike!y 'o increaſe 
i: the Phyfician who looſeth his patient, a fter having done ** Piſcake: 
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the true Nature and Cauſes of ſeveral Diſeaſes, are mig 


= Jefſecertain, and much more Viiputed of amongſt the Dy. 


Rors themſelves, then thoſe that are not inquiſitive ins 


* Sine: Noris the method of curing divers particular Diſeaſes 


more ſetled and agreed onz That depending chiefly uponthe 
knowledg of thoſe Cauſes, which,as I was ſaying, are contro- 
verted. Tis nop that I am either an enemy to Methodio Phy. 
fick,or an Undervaluer of it; but I fear the generality of Phy. 
ſitians (for Iintend not, nor need all along this Eſſay ſpetk 
of them all)have as yet butan impertet Method,and hayehy 


the narrow Principles they were taught in the — 
P 


perſwaded to change their Method rather to the barren 


 Ciples of the Peripatetick School , than to the full amplitade 


of Nature. Nor do I find that phyſitians have yet done of 
a thing, as ſeriouſly (8 with the attention which the impor: 
tanceof the thing deſerves) on the one fide, to enumerate 
and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Cauſes, that may any whit pro- 
bably be aflign'd, how the Phenomena of that diſordered 
ſtate of humane Body, which we call a Diſeaſe, -or its Sym- 
ptomes, may be produced. And on the other fide, by 
how many and how differing wayes the Phenomena may be 
removed, or the: Diſeaſes they belong to deſtroyed: Andit 
this were Analyrically and carefully done, TI little doubt but 
that mens knowledge of the Nature and Cauſes of Diſeaſes, 
and the ways of curing them, would be lefle circumlcrib, 
and more effetual than now it is wont to be. AndlI an 
apt to think,that even Methodiſts would then find, that there 
are divers probable,if nor promiſing Methods (proper todr 
vers caſes) which ways they yet overlook. And thoughin 
aright ſenſe it be true,thar che Phy fician is but Natures Mi- 
niſter, and is to comply with Her, who aims alwayst the 
beſt; yet if we take them in the ſenſe thoſe Expreflions ae 
vulgarly ufed in, I may elſewhere acquaint You with my 
Exceptionsat them, in the mean time confeſs co yoo, Ti 
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[know not whether they have not done harm, and hindred: 
theadvancement of Phyſick , faſcinating the minds of Men, 
and keeping chem from thoſe effetual Courſes, whereby 
they may potently a/ter the Engine of the Body; and by re- 
tying the Motion & Texture of its parts, both conſiſtent 
2nd fluid, may bring Natureto their Bent,and accuſtom her 
1o ſuch convenient Courſes of the Blood and other Juices, 
2nd ſuch fir times and ways of evacuating (what is noxious 
or ſuperfluous <6.) as may prevent or cure divers ſtubborn 
Diſeaſes, more happily than the vulgar Methodiſts are wont 
t0do, | | 
And indeed, itis ſcare to be expected, that till men have 
1better Knowledg of the Principles of Natural Philoſophy, 
without which tis bard to arriveat a more comprehenſive 
Theory of the various poſſible cauſes or Diſeaſes,and of the 
c contrivance and uſes of the parts of the Body, the Method 
g wich ſuppoſes this Knowledge thould be other than in mas« 
ny things defeRive, and in ſome erroneous; as I am apt to 
| think, the vulgar Method may be ſhewa to be, as to ſome 
' WW paficular Dileaſes, Of this 1 may perhaps elſewhere ac- 
| quaint you more particularly with my Suſpitions, and there- 
fore Ithall now onely mention the laſt Obſervation of this 
kind I met with, which was a Gentleman, You and I very 
well know, who being tor ſome Months much troubled 
with adificulty of Breathing, and having been unſuccesfully 
treared for it by very eminent Phyſicians,we at laſt ſuſpeRed 
that twas not the Lungs, but the Nerves that ſervd to move 
the Diaphragme and other Organs of Reſpiration, - upon 
whoſe Diſtemper this ſuppos*d A4fhma depended,8: accord- 
ingly by a Taking or ewo ofa Volatile Salr of Ours, which 
Isvery friendly to the Genus Nerwoſum,. he was quickly 
reed from his troubleſome Diſtemper , which afterwards 
he was fully perſwaded did not proceed from any ſtuffing 
vp of the Lungs, To be = how much eſteem ſoever 
owe 2 We 
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we have for method, yet ſince that it ſelf and the Theorig 


- whereon men ground it,are, as to divers particular Diſeaſe 
fo hotly diſpured of, even among Emigeat Phy icians, thy 


in many caſes a man may diſcern more probability of the 
ſucceſs of the Remedy, then of the truth of the receive 
Notion of the Diſeaſe; In ſuch abſtruſe caſes merhinks it 
were not amiſle to refle upon that reaſoning of the Ancieq: 
Empericks (though on a ſomewhat differing occafion) which 
is thus ſomewhere expreſt by Celſus: Neg, ſe dicere coy- 
filio medicum non egere, & irrationabile CA nimal hari arm 
peſſe preſtare, ſed has latentium rerum conjecturas adremmy 
pertinere;quia non inter fit quid morbum faciat,ſed quid ul, 
And as the controverted Method in the above mentioned 
Diſeaſes is not yet eſtabliſhed or agreed on 1n the Schools 
themſelves, ſo divers of thoſe that are wholly ſtrangersty 
thoſe:Schools, do yer by the help of Experience and good 
Specificks,and the method their Mother- wit does,according 
to emergencies, prompt them to take, perform ſuch conſide- 
rable Cures, that P#ſo ſticks not to give this Teſtimony to 
the utterly unlearned Braſilian Empericks. Interim , fiies 
he, ſeniores & exercitatiores eximil ſunt Botanici, facilig 
negotio omnis generis medicamina ex undiquag, in ſyluis can 
quiſitts conficiunt. Gue tanta ſagacitate interne & extent 
zllos adhibere vides praciput in morbu + venend natis,ut qui 
illorum manibus tutius & ſecurins ſe tradat, buam medicaſtri 
noftris ſciols, quiſecreta quadam in umbra nata ath, educais 
crepant perpetuo, & ob has Rationales aici volunt. 
Secondly , there are divers Medicines, which though 
they want not ſome one quality or other, proper to increaſe 
the Diſeaſe, againſt which chey are adminiſtred, are yet con- 
confidently us'd by the moſt judicious Doctors, becauſethat 
they are ſo inrich'd with other qualities, whereby they miy 
do much more goodthan their noxious qualities can do batm; 
as.in.a malignant Feaver, though che diſtewper be oy 
_— a A 
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Treacle & ſome other Antidotal Sudorificks be hot 
gſo,yec they are uſefully adminiſtred in ſuch Diſeaſes, be: 


nity of the peccant matter, and perhaps by eaſing him © 
ome of it by Sweat, is more conſiderable than the harm they 
aa do him, by increafing for a while his Heat, 
. Thevery Experienced Bontizs, Chiet Phyſician to the 
2cþPlantation in the Eaft- Indies, in his Methodus medends 
Indica, treating of the Spaſmes, which (though here untre- 
quent ) he reckons among the Endemical Diſeaſes of rhe 
j#dies,commends the uſe of 2yercetanm's Laudanium,of Phy- 
lcum,and principally of an Extract of Opium and Safron, 
which he deſcribes and much extols: 
ſhould ſcruple at ſo ſtrange a preſcription, he adds this me- 
morable paſſage to our preſent purpoſe. Fortaſss (ſaies he) 
Sriodus quiſpiam negabit his remedits, propter vim ſtupefatti- 
vm ac narcoticam nerviſh, inimicam, eſſe utendum. Specioſa 
qidem hec prima fronte widentur.ſed tamen vana ſunt, Nam 
praterquam quod calidiſima hujus Climats temperies re- 
quirat, certiſ1mum eſt in tali neciſſitate: ſine his aqrum eva- 
dere non poſſe. Ada quod nos tam rite Opium hic preparamus 
a vel infanti innoxie detur: & ſant (ut verbo abſolvam) ſi 0- 
Mata bic nobis deeſcent in morbis calidgs his grafſantibus fruſtra 
remedia aahiberemus, quod etfi imperitis durums ex progreſſu 
tamen me nil temere dixi(ſe patebit, 

. Thedrinking freely, eſpecially if the Drink be cold Wa- 
ter,is uſually(ang in moſt caſes, nor without much reaſon, ) 
ſtriftly forbidden, as very hurtful for the Drophie, and yet 
thoſe that frequent the Spaa,tell us of great cures perform'd 
by pouring in plenty of Waters into the patients already: 
diſtended Belly; and I know a-perſon of great Quality, and 
Virtue, who being by an obſtinate Dropſie, beſides a com- 
plication of other formidable Diſeaſes, brought toa deſpe- 
recondition, was advis'd to drink Tunbridg- waters, when L 


and leaſt his Readers 


happen-d: 


Inſtaaces of 

ſome Medicines 

. . . : which are cone 

eſe the relief they bring the patient by oppugning the Ma- demnd for Ne- 
f xious, aad yet 

have provd tU/es 
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happened to be there, by her very skilfal Phyfician: who tol 
me, that the Doors having done all their Art could dire 
them unto in vain, ſhe weuld be cur'd by Death, if ſhe were 
_ not by theſe Waterszfrom whence (the weather provingye, 
ry ſeaſonable for that ſort of Phylick) ſhe return'd info pro- 
ſperous a condition of recovery, as exacted both his andny 
wonder. That the Decoction of ſo heating a Simpleas Guy, 
em, would be lookt upon by the generalicy of Phylitiaxs, 
both Galen:fts & Chymiſts ,as a dangerous Medicine in Phthi. 
fical and other Conſumptions, you will eaſily grant: andye 
Of the uſeoef ſome eminent Phyfirians, and(particularly Spanieras) il u 
+ rg " of wondertul cures they have perform'd in deſperate Ulcer 
and Mercuryfor of the lungs, by the long uſe of this DecaRion, notwithſtay 
aſſes. ding its manifeſtly and troubleſomely heating Quality. Aud 
I know a Phyſician eminently learn'd, and much moreaMe 
thodiſt than a Chymiſt, who aſſures me, that he has made 
trial of this unlikely way of curing Conſumptions with: 
ſucceſs that has much recommended theſe Paradoxical pv 
niards to him. Tis alſo believed, and n9t without caule 
by Phyſitians, that Mercury is wont to provea great enemy 
tothe Genms Nervoſnm,and often produces Palleys,and other 
diſtempers of the Brain in the Nerves: and yer one of the 
exaQteit and happieſt Methodiſts I know, has conteſt tome, 
that MHercurial preparations are thoſe which he uſes the 
moſt ſuccesfully in Paralytical and the like Diſtemperssi, 
what Phyſicians call, the Genus Nervoſum. And on thisocct- 
ſion, I remember that a Gentlewoman being confin'd to het 
Bed by a Dead-palſey, that had ſeiz'd on one fide of her Bu- 
dy, a Phyſician eminent for his Books and Cures, giviog 
. hera Doſeof a cercain' preparation of Mercury, corredted 
with alittle Gold, which I put into his hands for that pwr. 
poſe, was pleaſed ro bring me word; that by the firſt tak 
ing of the Powder, which wrought but gently by Siege 
without either Vomits or Salivation, ſhe was enabled _ 
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' (ame of the next day to quit her Bed, and walk about the 
Room. 
Thirdly, there are many things which ſeem to be againſt 
Reaſon, whilſt they are barely propos'd and not prop'd, for 
which we afterwards diſcern very good reaſon: when ex- 
ience having ſatisfied us they are really true, has both 

igrited us,and aſſiſted us to enquire into their cauſes, Ofthis 
wehave elſewhere given divers not Medical Inſtances in our 
ESSAY Concerning Improbable Truths: And I could ea- 
fily enough, if I durſt be cedions, give You ſome Medical 
u WM 1lvſrations of the ſame Truth. Bur I dare now onely invite 
n WM youto conſider this one thing, which may be of great uſe to 
» WW explicate many others, both in Natural Philoſophy, and in 
d WW Phyſicktoo, which is, That there are divers Concrets, ſome 
. 
e 
l 
7 
| 
| 


That there are 

otthem, as to Senle, Similar, or Homogeneous, whoſe differ- — 

jag parts are endow'd with very differing and ſomerimes /ar, wiſe diſe- 

contrary Qualities, And this not onely appears in the Chy- 7M; 
mical Analyſis of Bodies made by the fire , where the tjes;as Rhubarb 
difference of what Chymiſts call the ſeparated Principles of 44 0ylObee 
Concretes, is often very manifeſt and great, but even in di- 
yers Bodies that have not been reſolv'd by the violence of 
the Fire as is evident in R/-wbarb taken in ſubſtance, whoſe 
ſubtiler parts are purging , 8nd its terreſtrial aſtringent: 
Nay,itthoſe parts which do in much the lefſe quantity con» 
cartothe conſtitution of the Concrete, do but meet with a 
Body diſpos'd te receive their Impreſſions, it is very poſſi- 
ble,that chey may work more powerfully on-it than the 0. 

ther parts of the ſame Concrete, of which the Eye judgeth ic 
altogether to conſiſt. 

This I have made out to ſome ingenious Men, by ſhewing, 
thatthough Sallet Oyl be generally reputed to conſiſt of tar 
ad Untaous Particles, and therefore to be a great re- 
biterof Corroſion; yer it contains in it ſharp and piercing 
puts, which meeting with a diſpoſed ſubjet,do more _ 


» ' 
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' fully operate than the more purely Oleaginous ones; /, 

we endeavoured to evince, by keeping for a ſhort whilein 

gentle warmth, ſome pure Oyl- Olive , upon a quantity gf 

Filings of even crude Copper: For from them the Lique 

extracted an high Tincure betwixt Green and Blew , like 

that which ſuch Filings would have given to diſtill-q Vine 

ger, which according to Chymiſts notions obtains that Cy. 

Jour, by making with its Acid and Corroftve Salt areal Sq. 

lution of ſome part of the Copper, as may appear by there, Ml ? 

coverableneſle of the Metal out of it. Another proof or tag i 

ofthe Acrimony of ſome of the parts of Oyl we may elſe {q 

where give you. But now we ſhall rather confirm our An il 

ſwer to'your Queſtion, by two or three Examples of Cues Ml ! 

perform'd by unlikely Remedies: : a 

I went once to vifit an Ingenious Helmontian, whon | 

ef improbable found fick on his Bed, and having by the Sympromes of hi 

Cures, viz. of a Diſeaſe diſcern'd it to be a Pluriſy, I ralkt with him offes 

pn v. {onably openinga Vein, bat he was reſolv'd againlt itz and 

piatum, © told mehe would cure himſelf by a remedy, which ar firſt 

ſeems as likely to increaſe ſuch a Diſeaſe as Phlebotomyis 

cocure it, namely by the uſe of Helmonts Laudanum 0pit- 

tam, which in efte& did in three or four dayes cure him, and 

ſince, he, without Blood-letring, cur'd ſome others with it; 

which I che leſle wonder ar, becauſe of my having obſery'd 

that Opiam (with which unskilful men ſeldom camper with- 

our danger) if duely correted and prepared, proves ſome 

times a great Reſolver, and commonly a great Sudorifick 

inſomuch , that I have known ic make a perſon copioully 

{weat,who often complain'd to me, that other Diaphoreticks 
had no ſuch operztion on him. 

[ have oftentimes ſeen Coughs ſtrangely abated by the 
uſe of a Remedy, which I have not long ſince told you how 
I prepare:and with which (I remember)in a pretty Child you 
( Pjrophils) know,ang whois now very well, I was ſo happy 
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k to repreſſe in 2 few Houres a violent Cough, that threat. of Curing 
in; WY ped ber with ſpeedy Death; and yet this Medicine has ſo == (yk 


«ninent 2 ſaltneſs , that the Tongue can ſcarce ſuffer it; and 5,7; evi. 
how much the uſe of Salt things is by many Phyſicians con: cizes. | 
ike WI Gemn'd in Coughs ( and indeed in many caſes not without 
Reaſon) Inzed not tell You. And with exceedingly piercing 


> Eſſence or Spirit of Mans Blood , I have knowa , notwith- 
o W fading ics being very Saline, and its manifeſtly heating the 
+» BW Pxicnt, eſpecially for the firſt Four or Five daies, ſtrange > 
o IF things-perform'd even in a deplorable and hereditary Gon- 
h. ſumption. T his , Pyrophilus, brings into my mind, ſome- 
1 FF thing, char, it may be,you will think odde, which is, that-ha- 
s WW ring bad occaſion to adviſe for a Perſon of high quality, with 


a very ancient Galleniſt , that in his own Country was look'd 
| & oa s almoſt an Oracle, and particularly. in reference to 
Phthifical Conſumptions , which was there a vulgar Diſeaſe; Y 
WW Heconfeſled to me, that although his having fallen iatoit I 
| WF kinſelf, made him very ſolicitous ro find a cure for it; and. : 
WW though he had in his long and various praftiſe, made trial of 
ex. variety of Methods and Remedies for the cure of thar 
Diſeale, yet that with which he cur'd himſelf, and afterwards 
the generality of his chief Patients , was principally S#/phur 
melted and mingled in a certain proportion to make it fit to 
betaken, in a Pipe, with beaten Amber or a Cephalick Herb. 
The particular circumſtances of his Method I cannot now ſer - 
you down , not having by me the Paper wherein they were 
Noted ; but , if I miſtake not, the Herb, with which he 
ning] d the Brimſtone of Flower of S»!phur, was Coltsfoot ,+,, c,,;,, 
or Betony ; and I well remember , that what he look'd upon »bbijca! cor- 
2-the chief and ſpecifick Remedy in his way of curing, was A = 
tie {moak of the Su/phur; the other ingredients being added, Sulphur, Ts 
nog ſ0:much for their being proper enough for the Diſeaſe, as 
ther helping to fill the pipe, and thereby to allay the pun- 
gedcy, wherewith the Smoak, : of by a Pipe fill'd with 


Brimſtone 
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Brimſtone alone, would be qualify'd. But yet this Sulphy 
reous Smoak is ſo predominant in the Remedy , that hew; 
tohavea Syrrup in readineſs to relieve thoſe, .whom the A. 
crimony of the Fumes ſhould make very ſore, and per 
bliſter on the one ſide of their Mouths, or Throats, whicha, 
cicent he provided for, by that cooling ard healing Syrr 
without being thereby diſcourag'd from proſecuting the 
cure with the ſame Remedy ; wherewitha perſon very Cy. 
rious and Rich, has ſolemaly aſſur'd me, that himſelf has car} 
divers Conſumptions, and particularly ina Lady, even in 
health very Lean, that he nam'd to me, as being one Ithey 
knew. Now we know that Phyſitians generally, and in moſt 
caſes juſtly, forbid Acid things to thoſe that have exulcerz 
ted or tender Lungs, and how highly Acid and piercing the 
Smoak of Sulphur is, the Chymiſts can beſt cell you, who, 
by catching it and condenſing it in Glafſes ſhap'd almoſt 
like Bells, obtain from it that very corroſive Liquor , which 
readily diſſolves Iron, being the very ſame that is commonly 
call'd - Oleum Sulpharis per campanam , and yet it ſeems that 
either the Theory of Conſumptions 1s miſunderſtood, ar 
that the drying quality of the Sulphureous ſeam, and it 
great power to reſiſt putrefaQtion, and as it were embalm the 
Longs and ſeaſon the Blood, are confiderable enough tox- 
count for the Harm which its Acidity may do. . 

Beles are ſo commonly eaten by perſons of- both Sexty 
without being taken notice of for any Quality, except-ther 
Crudity, that one would ſcarce believe ſuch a ſtinking and 
odious Medicine, as that of their Livers and Galls dried 
flowly in an Oven, ſhould be more proper for any thing, then 
to make the taker Vomit ; and yet Helmont in divers piaces 
ſpeaks of the Medicine as if it had kept multitudes of Wo- 
men from dying of hard Labour.- And fince him, Panows 
in his New Obſervations highly extols it. And I knew! 


very famous Emperick, who had very few other ſecrets, ad | 
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par any one fo ereat to get reputation and Money by3 
ry iehember Io, That ſome years fince I had pr #14 
mweive it tothe Wite of avery ingenious Phyſitian, of whom 
<e Midwives and her Husband almoſt deſpair'd, and ( as ſhe 
erwards told me her (elf) each Doſe. made her throwes 
, WF (which before bad left her ) return, and at length ſhe was 
ſifely delivered, ſhe ſcarce knew how, But I found double 
&- WF the Doſe preſcrib'd by Helmont, requeſice to be uſed ar laſt; 
'd WM and chat the quantity of a Wal-nut of the Powder of theſe 
0 WF Liversgivenin Rheniſh or White-wine, and when the Sto- 
0 WW mack was moſt empty, was no more than ſuch a caſe re» 


WY quired: 


p Scorpions being Venemous Creatures , to ſuffocate and The unlitel 


e WW infuſe themin Oyle, might ſeem the way to make ic Poyſo- 
 W novs; if experience did not affure us, that this Oyle is ſo far 
 W fom being ſuch, thar ic Cures the invenom'd bitings of 
WY S:plons, which effect, now that the Phyſicians find it upon 
' WW tryal to be rue, they confeſſe co be rational, and aſcribe ir, 
 W tow juſtly I nowexamine not, to the attraRion of the Poyſon 
receiv'd into the Body, by that which is outwardly applied 
to the hart, And Piſoinformes us that amongſt the Brſ#/{ans, 
whoſe Country is ſo much infeſted with Venomous Crea- 
tures, 'tis the moſt general Cure ro draw out the Poyſon by 
2pplying to the hart the Beaten Body of the Beaſt chat gave 
it, As hkewiſe in 7taly, they account the cruſhing of the 
very Scorpion, that has bit a Man, upon the bitten place, for a 
moſt ſpeedy and effeRual Remedy, And I remember that 
herein Emgland the Old man, whom you have ſeen going a- 
bout with Yipers, Toades. &c, to ſell, rold me that when he 
ms dangerouſly bitten by a Yiper and all ſwel'd by the Poy- 
ſon of its a great part of his cure was the outward application 
of Venomous Creatures ſtamp'd 'till they were brought to 
a Conliſtence fit for that purpoſe. | ; 
The Fluxes are the general and Enfflemical Diſeaſes in 
he - ES  _ Ireland, 
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Treland, 1 need not tell you; and yet Iremember, that hayizs 
occaſion to conſult the ancienteſt and moſt experienc'd Þ 


an of that Nation Dr. F. about the cure of it, he aflur'd.ge 


that though during his very long Practice he had found diver 
Remedies very proſperous, ſome on one ſort of Patients, a 
ſome on another ; Yet the Medicine he moſt relyed on, wy 
this. To take unſalted Batter, and boil it gently 'till a pret 

part was conſum'd ; Skimming it diligently from time to 


Anl of Flaxes time, whilſt ir ſtands over the fire; and of this Butter melted, 


to give now and then a conſtderable quantity, according asthe 
Patient is abletq bearir. A Remedy, which, at the firſt pro- 
poſal, may ſeem more likely to put a man into a Flux, thanty 


cure him of one. And yet the ſame Remedy, which he ſap- 


pos'd to benefit by mitigating the ſharp humours, and preſer- 
ving the Eatrals from their Corroſion, was afterwards much 
commended to me by another Ancient 1riſh Phy fitian, who 
was eſteemed among the Doctors the next in Eminency to hin 
that I have named. | - 
] Should not here, Pyrophilies, adde any thing to what I hare 
already ſaid above in tayour of the uſe of even odde Speci 
ficks, but, thar finding at every turn; that che main thing, 
which does. (really or in pretence) prevail with many Learned 
Phyſitians (eſpecially in a famous Univerſity You have viſited 
abroad) to reje& Specificks, is, That they cannot clearly c0t- 


ceive the diſtin manner of the Specificks workiogy and think 


it utterly improbable , that ſuch a Medicine which muſt pals 
through Digeſtions in the body, and be whirl'd about with 
the Maſs of Blood to all the parts, ſhould negleRing the tell, 
ſhew it ſelt Friendly to the Brain (for inſtance)or the Kidgis, 
and fall upon this or that Juice or Humour rather than any 0 
ther. But to this ObjeRion which I have propos'd as plat 
lible as I can readily make it, I ſhall ar preſent but bricfly of 
fer, accordipg to off has been hitherto diſcoyzs'd, thele And 
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4nd firſt, I would demand of theſe objectors a clearand,,,,:. : .,, 
And or at leaſt an intelligible explication of the man- he ad 

we of working of divers other Medicaments that do not '#te!1gible Ex- 
for Specificks; as how Rhubarb purges Choler , and — 

wleher Melancholly rather than other Humours, how ſome !:fives and o- 

Medicines that have endur'd a ſtrong fire, as Antimonium - OD 
lureticum » and Bezoardicum minerale well made , are which _ 

jetofren times ſtrongly Sudorifick z why che infuſton of Cro- Specifics. 280, 

-Meallorum or of Glaſe Antimony , though it acquire**** 

go pungent , Or ſo much as maniteſt raſt, whereby to velicare 

te Palate or the Tongue, are yet violently both Vomitive 

nd: Cathartick ; And how Mercury, which is innoxiouſly 

neo iy many caſes Cruge to Women in labour and others , 

Jos eaſily acquire » beſides many other more abſtruſe Me- 

3nal Qualities , not only an Emetick or Purgative, buc 

iSdvatiog faculty. For I confeſſe, that to me, even many of 

the yulgar Operations of common Drugs ſeem not to have 

ven hitherto intelligibly explain'd by Phyſitians, who are 

ys, for ought 1 have obſerv'd, to feek for an account of the 

maager, how Diutericks, how Sudorificks , how Sarcoticks, 

adhow many other familiar ſorts of Medicines, which thoſe 

tht conſider them ſlightly are wont to think they uader- 

{ad thoroughly , perform their operations. Nay, I much 

queſtion, wherher the generality of Phyſirians can yet give 

wa ſatisfactory account , why any ſort of Medicine purges 

ingeneral : And he that in particular will ſhew me, where ei- 

therthe Peripatetick, or Galenical Schools , have intelligibly 

mide out , why Rhubarb does particularly purge Choler, and 

Snne more particularly phlegm, erit mihi magnus Apollo. For 

Ike not how from thoſe narrow and barren Principles of the 

jour-Elements , the four Humours, the four firſt Qualities 

(adthe like; ) Effects, far lefle abſtruſe than the Operations of 

Puging Medicines , can ſatisfactorily be deduc'd, Nor can 

Lind, that any thing makes thoſe Phylitians, that are unac- 

490 |  *__ quainted 
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quiinted with the phyloſophy that explains things by theyg 
tions, Sizes,and Figures of little Bodies,imagining they unde- 
ſtand the account upon which ſome Medicines are Parogin. 
others Emetick, &c. And ſome purgative in ſome Bodies, yg. 
mitive in other, 8: both purgative and Vomitive in moſt by 
becauſe they never attentively enquire into ic, 

But (which is the next thing TI have to repreſent ) if wed 
make uſe of thoſe fertile & comprehenſive principles of Ph; 
loſophy, the Motions, Shapes, Magaitudes and Texture ofM, 
nute parts of Matter; it will not perhaps be more difficalty 
ſhew, atleaſt in general, that Specificks may have ſuch 
tions, 2s are by the judicious 8 experienc'd aſcrib'd tothen, 
then it will be for thoſe that acquieſce in the vulgar prin. 
ples of philoſophy and phyſick, to render the true Reaſons 
the moſt obvious and familiar operations of Medicines, And 
though the ſame objeRion thar is urg'd to prove, that a Spe 
cifick cannot befriend the kidnies, for example, or the Throxt 
rather than any other parts of the Body, lies againſt theav 
xiouſneſs of poyſons to this or thar determinate part; Yet a- 
perience manifeſts that ſome poyſons do reſpeR ſome pats 
cular part of the Body, without equally ( if at all ſenſibly) 
offending the reſt: and we ſee that Canmtherides in acertaine 
Doſe are noxious to the Kidnies and Bladder, Quickblyeto 
the Throat, and the glanduls thereabouts, Str ammonten 

That Poyſons to the Brain, and Opinzs to the Animal Spirits ad 

dela Genus Nervoſum, And if you call to mind, what we bye 

parts and formerly deduced to make it out, That a Humane Body 
therefore Me- an Engine , andthe Medicines operate init as finding it toy 

9 we need not think it ſo ſtrange, that there being many Strat 

| ers, it I may ſo call them, of differing Textures, ſuch asthe 
Liver, Spleen, and Kidnies, and perhaps divers local Ferments - 

reſiding in parricular parts, and a Maſſe of blood contigwill 
ſtreaming through all the parts of the body, a Medicinemiy 
be quickly, by the blood, carried from any one part of 
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wich them ſUch tenacious matter, as ſtuff'd or choak'd up the 


then ſach Fibres of the Strainers, or ſuch other firmer parts 


Vial Liquor be ſo diluted and kept aſunder fo, as not to be 
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aber, and che Blood, or any Humour mingl'd with ic, may 

has eafily carried to the Medicine, in whar-parts ſoeverit. 

band che Remedy thus admitted into-the Maſle of Blood, 

gzp,in its paſſage through the Strainers, be ſo alter'd, either General expli- 
leaving ſome 0f its parts there,/or by having them alter'd jms te 
the abovemention'd Ferments , or by being aflociated theſe opera- 

xith ſome other Corpuſcles, ic may meet within its paſſage ; - uy Spe= 

ahereby the Size, or Figure, or Motion of its ſmall parts may = 

te hang 'd; or, in a word, it may by ſome of thoſe many other 

15s, which mighbe, if this E SS A_Y were not too Prolix 

ready, be propos'd and deduc'd, receive fo great an Altera= . 

tion, 1n reference either to ſome or -other of the Strainers , 

or other firmer parts of the Body, or to the diſtemper'd 

Blogd, or ſome other fluid and peccant matter, that it needs 

got ſeem impoſſible, That by that time the Medicine ( crum- 

tid as it were in Minute Corpuſcles ) arrives at the part 

a bewoeur to be wrought upon, it may have a notable Ope- 

ration there, I mean Part as well as Humour , becauſe the 

Motion, Size, or Shape of the Medicinal Corpuſcles in the 

Blood, though not by lenſe diſtinguiſhable from the reſt of 

the Liquor they help to compoſe, may be ſo conveniently 

qullify'd, as to ſhape, bulk, & motion; as to reſtore the Strain- 

e$to.their right Tone or Texture, as well as the Blood co 

ts free and Natural courſe; by reſolving and carrying away 


leader paſſages of the Strainer, or at leaſt Sraitned its pores, 
ayitiated their Figurez And the ſame Sanative Corpuſcles 
may perchance be alſo fitted ro ſtick to, & thereby to ſtreng- 


otthe body, as may need congruous Corpulcles to filt up 
their little unſupply'd Cavities, 

Meats that are Salt, and Tarcareous, whilft they are whirl- 
edaboutin the Maſs of blood, may by the other part of that 


offenſive 
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offenſive to any part: ' When they come to be ſeparated: 
the Parebmaaat the Kidnies, from the ſweeter —_ y 
Blood, that did before temper and allay them, they eafily, b 
their Saline pungency, offend the tender Ureters and Men. 
branous Bladders of thoſe that are troubled with the Stoner 
Strangurie.» And perchance *tis upon ſome ſuch account 
that Cantharides are more noxious to the Bladder- than 
other parts of the Body. And as Salt meat thus 'promg 
peculiarly offenſive to the Reines and Bladder, ſo a Specifick 
diſpofd to be diſlolv'd, after a peculiar manner, may, inthe 
Body, either preſerve or acquire, as to its Minute parts, 4 
friendly congruiry. to the pores of the Kidnies , Liver, «& 
- other Strainers equally, when diſtemper'd; as I for 
obſerv'd to You, that New-milk ſweerned with ' Sugy- 
candy, though it be not wont ſenſibly to affe@ any othe 
part of the Body; nor would have fenſibly affeQed the Kid 
nies themſelves, had they not been diſorder'd, ' yet after the 
troubleſome operation of Cantharider , it had a very fri 
effet upon the diſtemper'd Parts z Thus a Sped 
for one Diſeaſe, may be reſolved in the Body into Mi 
nute particles of ſuch Figure and Motion, that beingfit'to 
ſtick to other Corpuſcles of peccant matter, which, by ther 
vehement agitation, or other offenſive qualities diſcompole 
the Body and make it Feaveriſh, may allay their vehement 
Motion, and by altering them, as to bigneſſe and ſhape, give 
them new and innocent qualities, inſtead of thoſe noxiongones 
they had before. 

Another Specifick may diſſolve the Groſſe and Slim 
Humours that obſtrut the narrow paſſages of the Veins; 
asST have obſerv'd that Spirit of Hartſ-hora, which pomer- 
fully opens other obſtrutions, and reſolves ſtuffing Phlegn 
in the Lungs; will alſo, though more flowly, reſolve prep 
Flowers of Sulphur, crade Copper, and divers other Bodis; 
and alſo it may, by mortifying the Acid Spiric that oftet- 
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inks cauſes Co2gulations inthe Bloud, reſtore that Vital 
Liquor co irs Fluidity and free Circulation; and thereby re- 
move divers formidable Diſeaſes, which ſeem to proceed 
from the Coagulation or Ropineſs of the Blood; and on the 
ather fide,the minute ports of ſome Specificks 5gainſt a con- 
may Diſeaſe, may ſomewhat thicken and fix the too thin 
adagitated parts of the Blood, or of ſome peccant matrer 
mit, by aſloctating themſelves therewith: as the nimble 
parts of pure Spirits of Wine, and thoſe of high rectified 

ito Urine, will concoagulate into Corpuſcles, bigger and 
frleſs Agile. And the ſame Spirit of Wine it felt, with 
another Liquor I make, will preſently concoagulate into a 
kindof ſoft ; but not fluid Subſtance. Noris it ſo hard to 


a £ . That Vu * 
conceive,thar a Specifick may work upon a determinat part ,,1 oerae wn 


of Humour, and let the others alone: as if you put, for In- + {þe!l,ard not 


upon the other 


ſtance, an Egg into ſtrong Vineger, the Liquor will operate nts of the hy 
wpon, and diflolve all the hard ſhell, and yer leave the tender wit) the nan: 
ckinoatouch'd. And if you caſt Caral into the common reQi- £5 of Svecifichs 
fd Spirit of Tartar, the far greater part of the Liquor, 
though ſtrong and ſpirituous, will remain nna}ter'd thereby, 
and may be, #ntegres vir;bus,abſtrafted from it; but the Co- 
rlwill preſently find our, or rather be found our. by Acid or 
Acetuons particles, and by incorporating it {elf with them, 
take away their ſharpnes: 2s in ſome caſes Coral has been 
oblerv'd to do to ſower Humours abounding in Humane 
Bodies, thoſe Humours being eaſily, by the Circulating 
Blond, brought (in their paſſage) to the Coral, whilſt it per- 
hips remains inthe Stomach or Guts. And though the 
arculation of the Bloud be ſufficieat to bring, little by little, 
the Acid particles of thas Liquor in its paſſages through 
the veſſels ro work upon Coralz yet in other Medicines the 
Operation may be more nimble: The Remedy quickly diffu- 
ſing it ſelf through the Maſs of Bloud, to ſeek, as it were, 
addeſtroy the Acid MF it meets with blended on 
m \ rac 
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thereſt ofthe Liquor; as Spirit of Urine being, inſtead gf 
Coral put into the above mention'q Spirit of Tartar,willnat 
*(that I have obſerv'd) faſten it ſelf ro the Spirituous nor 
the Phlegmatick parts of the Liquor, but onely to the Acid 
ones, which it will Mortifie or deprive of their Sowernes by 
concoagulating with them. And I ſee not why it ſhould 
be more inconceivable that a Specifick ſhould have a pecy- 
liar Virtue to tree the Body from this or that peccant Hy- 
mour, anda benign congrovity to the diſtemper'd Spleen or 
Liver, than that ſome Cathartick ſhould purge Eledively, 
and ſome Antidotes have peculiar Vertues againſt ſuch Poy- 
ſons, whoſe Malignity particularly invades the Brain or 
Kidneys,or ſome other determinat part:the former of which 
the Phy fictans, we reaſon with, ſcruple not to teach; andthe 
later of which is taught us not by them onely, but by Expe- 
rience £00. | 
[ Of the credibility of Specificks, and of the Efficacy even 
- of ſomeualikely ones, wg-might cafily enough preſent you 
with more Proofsand Examples: Bur theſe may poſlibly 
be ſufficient for our prelent purpoſe, eſpecially it you duely 
conſider, That as Phy ſick had ow'd its beginning to Expe- 
That Phyſcb,a; Fience,ſo thoſe that practiſe it maſt enlarge and redifiethei 
3t began by Ex- principles according. to the new diſcoveries, which are made 
4) ron ., from time to time of the Operations and Power of the pro- 
and refliſyd by ducions whether of Nature or of Art, This conſideration 
zene diſcove- T thought to infiſt upon in my own Expreſſions; but find- 
mes f £7" ing lately the ſame Notion which 1 had, to have been long 
fince that of the ancient Empericks, I will ſumme up what 
I meant to ſay,in their words,as I fiad them wittily deliver'd 
by Celſ#s, in that excellent Preface, where having ſpoken in 
their Senſe of the Origin of Phyſick, he continues, Sc Me- 
dicinam ortam, ſubinat aliorum ſalute aliorum interits perni- 
cioſa diſcernentem 4 ſalutaribus: Repertis deinde Medicinart- 
weadits, homines de rationibns corum diſterere capiſſe; nec.pip 
EE OLIN IINY Wren Rationm 
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Lthomem,Mediclnam efie inventam, ſed poſt Inventam Medi 
cinay, Rationem eſſe. quaſitam. And leaſt the miſtaken name 
ofEmperick (ſhould make you undervalne ſo uſeful a Con- 
fderarion, which of the nature of their Se, but chat of the 
thing, ſuggeſted rothem; I ſhall addein fayour of what we 
hve deliver'd concerning experienced, though otherwiſe 
mlikely Remedies, tht ris a ſentence aſcrib'd ro Ariſtotle 
(nd, io my Opinion, one of the beſt cha is aſcrib'd to him) 
hires conflat, ſi opinio adverſetur rei, querendam rationem 
wp rem ignorandam.) | 

Andcertain!ly, Pyrophilus, though there be ſcarce any ſort 
ofmen, whoſe creculicy may do the World more miſchief 
thanthat of Phyſicians; yer perhaps, neither Nature nor man< 


* kindis much b:holden co thoſe, that too rigidly, or narrow- 


ly, circumſcribe, or confine the operations of Nature, and 
got fo much as allow themſelves or others to try ahether ic 
be poſſible for Narure, excited and mannag'd by Art, to per- 
form divers things which they never yer ſaw done, or work 
by divers ways, ciffering from any, which by the common 
principles that are taught in the Schools, they are able to 
givea fatisfactory account of, 

Tothe many things which you may be pleaſed to apply to 
this purpoſe out of the precedent Diſcourſe, divers others 
miy be added,if without tyring you, they may be now 1inſi- 
ſedon. It wonld ſcarce have been believed ſome Ages 
lace, by thoſe char knew no other then Vegetable Purges 
and Vomits,that a Cup made of a Concrete , inſuperable by 


| theheat of Humane Stomachs, ſhould, by having for a while 


Wine,or any ſuch other Liquor, barely pour'd on it,to make 


a loftufion, without aoy ſenfible Diminution. of ics own 


bulk or weight, and without any ſenſible alteration made in 
the Colour, Taſt,or Sm*11 of the Wine,communicate co it a 


ſtrongly Emetick and Cathartick Virrue, and prove often- 


ies Vomitive:ev'n when put up in the Glyſters; & yer chac 
Mm 2 this 
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this is performable by Antimony, ſlightly prepared wig 
Tint the Opera. Salt- Peter, or without addition, melted into a Tranſparent 
zions of the 4n- Glaſs, is commonly known to thoſe that are not $ 
q oe cw, to the Operations of the Antimontal Cup, and of the Gl: 
aſs of Anti- . 
mony,nd Cro- Made of the ſame Mineral . And much more ſtrange is that 
xus Merallorur which is affirmed by inquiſitive Phyſicians upon their ong 
29041 a 1% Trial of the common Crocus Metalorum,or ſomewhat cor- 
Ancient times, rected Antimony wont to be ſold in Shops, namely, That 
few Drachmes of it, infus'd into ſome Ounces of Wine, will 
make the Liquor work fo ſtrongly, as it fix or eight times 
the quantity had been ſteep'd init. 

Thoſe that believe that all Diaphoreticks muſt conſiſt of 
ſubtle, ſapid,and fugirive parts, 3s if onely ſuch were eafily 
ſeparared from each other, and agitated by the gentle het 
of a Humane body, will ſcarce expe that any body could, in 
2 moderate Doſe, be a good Sudorifick, that is ſo fixtas to 
be able to perſiſt dives honrs in a good Fire. And yet that 
«<Antimonium Diaphoreticum is ſuch a Concrete, is now very 
well known to many beſides Chymilts. | 

That a Stone, and a Stone too fo fixed, that it will ſu- 
ſtain the violence of reverberated Fire, and is conſequently 
very unlikely to be much wrought upon, or digeſted bythe 
hezrt of a Hamane Stomach,ſhould be capable ot agglutinat- 
ing together the parts of broken bones, would ſeem impol- 
fible to many, but tis very well known to thoſe that have 

"Divers other iz. Dade Iryal of the efficacy of the Lapis ofſifragu:tor though 

ances alike in» I have ſometimes wondred at the Fixednes of this Stone# 

bTediblee bove others in the Fire, yet being'for ſome dayes ſucceſſive | 
ly drunk in Wine,or 4qus Symphyti,to the quantity ofabout 
halfa Drachme,or more, ir doth {o wondertully cement to- 
gether the parts of broken and well- ſer Bones, that it ce- 
{erves the name it commonly hath in the Shops of oftcocols, 
and hath wonders related of it by ſeveral eminent, not onely 


Chymical, but Galenicat Writers. 7 
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- Tis almoſt incredible what 2uercetene relates of what 
tinſelf faw done with it as to the cure of broken Bones, 
gichour much pain, or any of che uſual grievous Symproms, 
 pihio four or five dayes; fo that to the ſtupendous Virtue 
heaſcribes co this Stone, both inwardly given, and outward- 
j applied in the form of a Pultis,* with onely beaten Ge- 
im and Oyl of Roſes or Olives, he thinks fit to annex 
theſe words: 2uod incredibile viders puſſet, niſt prater me in- 
wmerabiles ali; oculati & idones teſtes extarent. And indeed 
theſe need good proof to make a Wary man believe ſo 
ſtrange a thing, ſince Chirurgeons obſerve, That Nature is 
wont to be fourty dayes in producing a Calm to faſten toe 
ther the pieces of a broken Bone. But to make this the more 
cedible by the teſtimony of Authors more Galernically in. 
dia'd, Matthiolus relates, That in many the Bones having 
teen-very well ſer (which Circumſtance he requires as ne- 
aſſay) have had their broken parts conglutinated within 
threeor four days. And not only that moſt experienced Chis 
rugion Fabricivs Hildanus us'd it much in Fratures, with 


earned Sexnertus, who ſomewhere cals its virtue admirable, 


thinks it requifite in his Chirurgery, to give us this caution x 


- onlyalictleCinnamon and Sugar to make it pleaſant; but the " Cent, 3] 
Cr.90, 


ib, 5, part, 5, 


ofit: Yerum in juvenibus, & its qui boni ſunt habitus, callum Cay.x, 


wims auger; Guapropter cautt & non nift in adultioribus e xhis 
bendus: The warrantablenes of which caution, and conſes 
quently the ſtrange efficacy of 0fteoco/la, was, I remember, 
confirm'd ro me aot long fince by a skilful Phyſician, who 
bath particularly ſtudied its nature,and celared ro me, That 
ſome years fince his Mother, having by a fall broken her Leg 
near the- Knee, had coo ſuddenly ,by the overmuch uſe of this 
Stote, a Caltws produced in the part much bigger than he 
expected or Celired. 

He that, before the Salivating property of Mercury was 


diſcovered, ſhould have told Phy ficians of the deſpondene 
pk CLong = remper 
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temper of theſe, weare now diſcourfing with, that beſide 
the known wayes of disburthening Nature, (namely by Yg. 
mit, Siege, Urine, Sweat, and inſenfible Tranſpiratiog) 
there were a ſort of Remedies, that would make very lar 

Evacuations by Spittle, and thereby cure divers ſtubborn 
Diſeaſe, that had been found refractory to all ordinary Re 
medies, would certainly have been more likely to be derided 
than believed by them; fince no known Remedy, beſide 
Mercury, hath been, that I remember, obſerved to workre- 
gularly by Salivation: for though Ceruſs of Antimony have 
been obſerved ro make men, of ſome Conſtitutions, apt 
ro ſpit much, yet it works that way too languidly,to deſerre 
the name of a Salivating Remedy, and probably oweth the 
quality it hath of inclining to Spit, to the Mercurial part of 
the Antimonic,wherewith the Regulas it is made ofabounds) 
and therefore the greater their Experience of the Eff:Qs of 
Medicinal Operations ſhould be ſuppoſed to be, the greater 
indifpoſition it would give them to credit ſo unallyed a 
Truth, Aad yet the reality of the Finxing Property & 
Quick-filver is long ſince grown paſt queſtion, and hath 
been found ſo uſeful in the cure of the moſt radicated and 
obſtinate Venereal Diſtempers, that I ſomewhat wonder 
thoſe Phyſicians, that ſcruple not to employ as boyiterous 
ways of Cure, have not yet applied it to the extirpationot 
ſome other diſeaſes; asQlcers of the Kidneys,Conſumptions, 
and even Palfies, &c. wherein I am apt to think it niay be 
as effeftuil as in thoſe produced by Luſt, and munch mote 
effeQual than vulgar Remedies, provided that the exceeding 
troubliome way of working of ſalivating Medicines be bet- 
ter corrected, than ir is wont to be in the ordinary Medicines 
employed to produce Salivation, . which they do with ſuch 
tormenting Symptomes, that they are ſcarcely ſupportable, 
But if purified Quick- ſilver be dexterouſly precipitated by 
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«ted Gold, Experience hath informed us, that the ſaliva- 
operation Of It May be performed with much lefs unea- 
. (aefs tothe Patient: And that ſuch Mercarial Medicines, 
wherein the Quick-filver is well correted by Gold, may 

Jace more than ordinary effets, we have been inclined 
obelieve,by the tryals which we procured by Learned Phys 
ſezgs to be made in other than Venereal Diſcaſes,of a gent- 
j working precipitate of -Gold and Mercury, of which we 
nzy elſewhere ſet you down the proceſs. 

[Andnow I am upon the Diſcourſe of the peculiar Ope; 
arions of Mercury, and of unuſual wayes of Evacuation, 
[zmtempred to ſubjoyn an odde Story, which may afford 
rotable Hints to 4 ſpeculative Man, as it was related to me 
jothia private , and before Illuſtrions Witneſſes, by the 
farmerly commended Chymilſt of the French King: He told 
nethen a while ſince, that thereis yet living a perſon of 
Qulity, by name Monſieur de Yatteville, well known by 
theCommand he hath or had of a Regiment of Switzers in 


France, who, many Years agoe following the Wars inthe | p,,vze cure 
lwCountries, fell into a violent Diſtemper of his Eyes, of 8lindzes bya 
phich; in ſpight of what Phyſicians and Chyrurgians could MU74iPow: 


oe, did in a few Moaths ſo increaſe, that he loſt the uſe of ©" 
both his Eyes, and langoith'd long in a confirm'd Blindneſs; 
yhich continued till he heard of a certain Emoerick at Am- 
frdem, commonly known by the name of Adrian. Glaſ- 
wher (for indeed he was a Glafier) who being cry'd up for 
prodigious Cures he had done with a certain Powder, this 
Colonel reſorted to him, and the Emperick having diſcours'd 
ith him, undertook his recovery, it he would undergo the 
torment of rhe Curez which the Colonel having uader- 
tikento do, the Chyrurgion made him ſnuff up into each 
Naſtril ahouc a Grain of a certain Mercurisl Powder, which 


- waſtcangely violent manner quickly wrought with him al- 


molt all imaginable waies, as by Vomit, Siege, Sweat, U- 
| £1090, 
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rine, Spitting, and Tears, within ten ot twelve Hours thy 
this Operation laſted, making his Head alſo to ſwell y 
much: but within three or four dayes after this fingletaki 
of the Draſtick Medicine had done working, he begantore- 
cover ſome degree of Sight, and within a Fortnight artain- 
ed to ſuch a one, thar he himſelt aſſur'd the Relater, hege- 
ver was ſo ſhirp-ſighted betore his Blindneſs. And the Re 
later aſſur'd me, that he had taken pleaſure to obſerye, That 

. this Gentleman, who is his familiar Acquaintance, would 
diſcern Obje&s farther and clearer than moſt other - men, 
Ne added, That Monſiewr de Vatteville told the Relater, he 
had purchas'd the way of making this powder of the Empe. 
rick, and had given it to an eminent Chirurgion, one Benuef 
(an Acquaintance of the Relaters) by whom he had beea 
cured of a Musket-ſhot, that had broken his Thigh- bone, 
when the other Chirurgions would have proceeded to Am- 
puration; and thar this Bevoeſ# had with this Powder admi- 
niſtred, as before is related,cur'd a Gentlewoman of a Cancer 
in the Breſt. All which, and more, was confirm'd to the Re- 
later by the Chirurgion himſelt. But in what other ſtubborn 
and deplorable caſes they uſe this Powder, I do not patti- 
cularly remember. The Preparation of it, which a Chymiſt 
did me the favour to tell me by word of mouth, as a thing 
hicfi{elf had alſo made, was in ſhort this: That che Remedy 
was made by precipitating Quick- ſilver with good Oyl of 
Vitriol, and'ſo making a Turbith, which ts afterwards to be 
dulcitied by abſtraQing twenty or twenty five timesfrom it 
pure Spirit of Wine, of which freſh muſt be raken at every 
AbſtraRion, But I would nor adviſe you to recommend(o 
furious a powder to any, that js not a very $kilful Chymilt 
and Phyfician too, till you know the exaRt preparation, and 
particular uſes of it ; the reaſon of my mentioning it here, 
being but that which I expreſſed at the entrance upon this 
Narrative, | 

F ; - CHAP, 
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CHAP. XX. 


On will perchance wonder, Pyrophylws, that baving had 


ſo fair an opportunity as the ſubject of his Eſſay afford. gf univerſal 


me, of diſcourfing to you about the Univerſal Medicine, 2:dccines. 


qhich many Paraceifians, Helmontians, and other Chymiſts 
alkof ſo confidently ; I have ſaid nothing concerning che 
exiſtence, or ſo much 35 the poſſibility of ic- Bur till I be 
acer ſatisfied about thoſe Particulars than yer Ihave been, 
[an uowilling either to ſeem to believe what I am not yer 
coovinced of , or tO aflertany thing , that may tend to diſ- 
gurage Humane Induſtry ; and therfore I ſhall only ven- 
rureeo adde on this occaſion, That I fear we doe ſomewhat 


tomuch confine our hopes, when we think, that one ge- 


nerous Remedy can ſcarce be effecual in ſeveral Diſeaſes,if 
their cauſes be ſuppoſed to be alictle differing. For the Theo- 
19 of Diſeaſes is not, I fear, ſo accurate and certain as to 
make it fit for us to neglect che manifeſt or hopeful Vertues 


ofnoble Remedies,where ever we cannot reconcile them to 
tht Theory. He that conſiders what not unfrequently hap- 


pens in diſtempered Bodies by the Metaſtaſis of the Mordi- 
fique matter { as for inſtance, how that which in the Lungs 
euſed a violent cough removed up to the head may pro- 
duce ( as we have obſerved) a quick decay of Memory and 


That the ſame 
Matter may 
cauſe divers 
Diſeaſes. 


Ratiocination, and a Palſie in the Hands and other Limbs ). 


may enough diſcern thar diſeaſes that appear very differing 
may ealily be produced by a peccant matcer of the ſame na- 
tweonly variouſly determined in its operations by the con- 
ſltution of che parts of the body where it ſetleth: and conſe- 
quently it may ſeem probable to him, that rhe (ame learch- 
ngMedicine being endowed with qualities deſtru&.ve tothe 
texture ofthe Morbifique matter, where ever it finds it,may 
teable to cure either all, or the greateſt part, ot the Diſeaſe 

NI N n which 
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which the various tranſlation of ſuch a matter hath beeng,, 
ſerved to beget. Moreover,it oftentimes happens that Diſez 
ſes, that ſeem of acontrary nature, may proceed fromthe 
ſame cauſe yariouſly circumſtantiated; or (if you pleaſe) thy 
of divers Diſeafes, that may both ſeem primary , the oneis 
but Symptomical or at moſt Secundary in relation to the 
other; as a Dropſy and a flow Feaver may , to unskilk 
men, ſeem Diſeaſes of a quite contrary nature, ( the one be. 
ing reputed a hot and dry , the other a cold and moiſt Dif. 
temper ) though expert phyſitians know they may both pro, 
ceed from the ſame Cauſe, and be cured by the ſame Rene 
dy.And in women experience manifeſts, rhat a great variety 
of diftcriog Diſtempers, which by unskilful phy fitjzns hae 
been acjudged diſtin& and primary Diſeaſes, and have been, 
as ſuch, unſuccesfully dealt with by them,may really be bn: 
diſguiled Symptomes of the diftempers ot the Mother o 
Genus Nervoſum; and may, by remedies reputed Ant:hyfe. 
7ical,be happily remov'd. To w® purpoſe I might tell you, 
' Pyrophilus, That 1, not long finces knew a praQtitioner, that 
with great {ucceſs uſd the ſame remedies {which were chief: 
ly Volatile and Reſolving Salts) in Dropfies, andin(not, 
Sympromatical, but) Efſenrial Feavers, And our ſelyes 
have larely made ſome Experiments of not much unlike gz- 
ture, with a preparation of Harts- horn, of equal uſe in Fee 
vers and Coughs, boch of them primary. I might onth 
occaſton recur to divers of the Remedies formerly meriond 
in ſeversl places of this Eſſay, fince divers ofthem have been 
tound effeual againſt Diſeaſes, which , according to ou 


'- common Theory, ſeem to belittle of kin one to another 


And the ſame 
Medicine cure 
tem, 


And by telling you what I have obſerved concerning thev@ 
rious operations of Helmont's Laudanum,ot our ens Yeners, 

znd even of a Medicine deviſed by a Woman, the Lady 
Kents powder, I might illuſtrate what 1 have lately delive- 
red: But it is bigh cime for me to paſs on to another _ 
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ad cherefore I ſhall rather defire you, in generall, to conſi- 
&, whether or no ſeverall differing Diſeaſes, and even ſome 
commonly ſuppoſed to be of contrary natures, be not yearly 
axed by the Spas- waters in Germany. | 
Andto afhit you in this enquiry, I ſhall addrefſe you to 


- therore obſervations of the famous & experienccd Henricus 


Heer , and to his Spadacreue; in the eighth Chapter of 
ghich he reckons amvung the Diſeaſes which thoſe Waters 
are,Catarrbs,&,the Diſtempers,which/ according to him) 
ſpring from thencez 2s the Palſie, Trembling of the Joints, 
-dother Diſeaſes of kin to theſe, Convulſions, Cephalal- 
gie, ( I name them in the order , where I find them er 
donne ) Hemicranie, Vertigo, redneſle of the Eyes,of the 
Face, the Eryſipelata, RutFus continui , YVomitus, Singultus, 


O0bſtrutions, and even Scyrhus's, itnot inveterate, of the A» 1n{ance is 
Liver and Spleen, and the Diſeaſes ſpringing thence; the the waters of 


Yellow Jaundiſe, Melancholia flatulenta ſeu Hypocondriaca, 
Dropſies, Gravell, Ulcers of the Kidneies,and Caruncele in 
meats wrinario(Gonorrheas,and reſembling :ftcRions, Elec 
tuntiafs or the Leprofie , fluer albus mulicrum , Cancers 
ad Scyrrhus's of the Womb,Fluxes and even Dyſlenteriess 
the Worms (though very obſtinate, and ſometimes ſo co. 
pious as to be voided 1n his preſence, even with the Urine) 
Sterility, and not only the Scabies in the Body and Neck of 
the Bladder, and clammy pituitous Matter collected therein 


therepearedTeſtimony of aa eminent perſon that he names, 
ad one whom he tiles Yir omni fide digniſſimus, That this 
pity being troubled with arvery great Stone in his Bladder, 
ad having had 1t ſearch'd by divers Lythetomiſts, before he 
ame to the Spas, did, by*very coptoutly drinking thefe 
Waters, find, by a ſecond ſearch made by thoſe” Artiſts, 
txt bis Stone was much diminiſhed che firſt Year , and (by 
the ſame way of tryall) that ic was ſo the ſecond Year, And 
| Na 2 or 


4 


tbe Spaa, 


beſides Ulicers in the SphynFer of it; bat he relates, upon - 
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of the Cures of theſe Diſeaſes, the P hyſitian mentions, 


the ſame Chapter , as to many of them , particular andre. 
markable Inſtances; and in the beginning of the next Chi, 


ter, having told his Readers that he expeQs they ſhouly 


ſcarce believe theſe Waters can have ſuch a variety of Yer. 
tues,Caterum,(aies he. ſi in SPpaa mature & conſtantibus nay. 
ralibus,vvitalibuſg, facultatibus venerint; aquaſq, quo ditemy 
modo bibarint, indubie que dixi vera eſſe fatebuntur: And 
though we be not bound ro believe (nor doth he affirmeit) 
that the Spa4- waters do #niverſally cureall the afore-men- 
tioned diſtempers ; yetit is very much,and makes much for 
our preſent purpoſe, that-they ſhould in ſo many patients 
cure moſt 'of theſe diſtempers, and leſſen, if not cure, the 
reſt, And we my ſomewhat the better credit him, becauſe 
even where he reckons us the Yertues of the Spaa, he G& 
nics it ſome, which other Phyfitians aſcribe to it. Andir 
is very conſiderable, what he ſubjoynes in theſe words: Pax: 
ciſiimos enim vel nullos Spade Incolas Capitis doloribus, Car 
aialgia, Calculo, Obſtruftienibus renum, Hepalts, Lienk, 
£Meſaraicaram , laborantes invenies; Iftericos, Hyarapi- 
cos , Podaericos, Scabioſos, Epilepticos, quod ſciem, null, 
Bot that which I moſt defire you to rake notice of, is, That 
beſides all the above mentioned Diſeaſes , 1 find that he 
aſcribes to theſe Waters the Vertues of curing ſuch asat 
counted of 2 contrary nature, & are thought to require con- 
rrary Remedies, For beſides that, he expreſly affirms, inthe 
beginning of theeighth Chapter, Thar cheſe Waters being 
endow'd with the Vertues both of hot and cold: Minerals, 
they cure both hot and cold aft<Rions, inthe ſame Patients, 
and in differing Bodies, and that contrary EfteRts are pet- 
formed by them : He hath, after ſome Pages, this Paſſage, 


which may go for an Illuſtrious proof of that be hath «flert- 


ed: Inter cetera} (ſaith he, ſpeaking of the Spac- Waters) 
Menſibus movendy inprimn idonea, quod millies experienti 
=> BE 0 ' Comprobuvit 
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anrbevit. Et t4men niminm corum fluxum quovis alio me« 
Jumento fecilius ſftite 
Theſe Teftimonies, Pyrophy/ms, of our experienced Au- 
jor would perhaps obtain the more credit with You,if You 
had ſeen what I lately bad the oportunity to obſerve 1n a hot 
addry Seaſon,ar our own Twnbriage- Waters in Kent, when 
[45 there to drink them.. And therefore I ſhall again invite 
1d WM va n0t onely to confider, Whether one potent Remedy, 
) Wl i ai may be, may not be able to cure variety of Diſ- 
als,and ſome ſuppos'd to be of contrary natures; But whe- 
r W jr or no divers Perſons, on whom thereceived Merhodus 
; WM ©4ndi bath been long and fruitlefly employed, be not by 


their eyred and deſpondent Phy (itians th:mſelves fenc thi- 
ther, and there cur'd of their abſtruſe and obſtinate Diſeaſes 
yRemedies prepar'd by Nature without the aſſiſtance of, 
Art; Forif you duly reflect on this conſpicuous Obſerva- 
ton, and conſider how much it is poſſible for Arc to.melio- 
ne and improve moſt{eſpecially Mineral)Remedies,afford- 
edusby Nature, you would probably dare to hope , Thac 
Medecines might be prepared of greater Efficacy, and appli- 
ciblero more diſeaſes, than they who think the more receiv= 
elTheory.of Diſeaſes (from which yet very eminent Phys 
ftians, in divers Particulars, ſcruple not to recede) incapa- 
tleof being re ifizd; and that judge of all Remedies by 
ham, that are padblick'y Venal ia Apothecates Shops, will 
| dowthemſelves ſo much as to hope. 

[f now.yoa demand, Pyrophylue, if I thinke that every 
Particular which hath contribured co (well this Diſconrſe 
:02 bulk ſo diſproportionate cochir which che-Title ofan 
Ely promiſed, to direRtly belong to the Arc of Phyſick ? 


and de figne of 


cerning the Mes» 


[hall leave it to the Judicious Celſus (whom Learned Men which may be 


have tiled The Roman Hippocrates )to anſwer for me,and he 
ill tell you, That 244nquam multa [int ad ipſas artes non 
Wrrtinentia, tamen 046 aajuvant excitanas artificis ingenium- 


A 
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I ſuppoſe [ need not remind You, Pyrophylue,that itwamt 
my deſign,in what hath been repreſented, .to ſubvert thoſ 
Principles of the Merhoduus medendi, from which no ſybe 
Phyſicians themſelves recede, and in which they una 
mouſly acquieſs: And that I much leſte intend to counts 
nance thoſe venturous Empericks, who, without any cons 
petent knowledge of Anatomy , Botanicks, and the Hiſts. 
ry of Diſeaſes,thinke Receipts or proceſſes alone c:n enable 
them to cure the Sick neſfes they know nor, and who woul 
perſwade men to lay -by,as needleſs, a profeſſion, of whoſe 
Liſcfulnefſe ro Mankind we may elſewhere hive occafionty 
diſcourſe . No, Pyrophylus , without peremprorily afler- 
ing any thing, I have but barely repreſented the Nonions 
have mention'd concerning the Methods medenai,as thing 
Ptobable enough to deſerve to be impartially conſidered; 
Thar in caſe they prove fit to be declin'd , they may appext 
to have been rejeed not by our ſuperciliouſneſle or 1a. 
neſle bur{afrer a fair tryall ) by our experience : And incals 
chey ſeem fit to be approved,they may prove additional [ns 
ances ot the Uſetulneſſe of Natural Philoſophy ro Phylick. 
Which Uſetulneſſe, Pyrophylre, it I have in any conſiderable 
meaſure been ſo happy as to make out,I ſhall not thinke the 
time (and much leſle the pains) I have beſtow'd upon that 
Theme,miſpear. For, I muſt confeſſe to you, Pyrophylw,that 


to me it ſeems, that few things ought more to endear tows. 


. the Study of Natural Philoſophy, than that (according tothe 
judicious Sentence of our Ce/ſus,Rerum Natur e contemplitin, 
ſaith he,quamur non faciat Medicum , aptiorem tamen Mt 
aicinereadit) a deeper inſight into Nature may enable Men 
to apply the Phyſiological Diſcoveries made by it (though 
ſome more immediately,and ſome lefſe direRly) tothe At- 
vancement and Improvement of Phyfick. | 
AndI well enough know, Pjrophylus , that inſtead of 
Writing the Eſſay to ſuch a one as You, I ſhould Write !t 
| errno ee | to 
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ns Ml 2the more criticall and ſeverer ſort of Readers,they would 
hos W jexpt to think both char ic is impertinent for me,who do nor 
bber i poteſſe £0 be a Phyſician, to treat prolixly of Matters Me- 
:n. MY jioals and char it may appeare ſomewhat below me, ina 

' MW joke, whoſe Ticle ſeems ro promiſe you Phyloſophicall 


- ters, to inſert I know not how many Receipts : But I 
to. WM ll got ſcruple to tell ſuch a Perſon as Pyrophylaus, Thar 
bl. WY face my Method requir'd that I ſhould ſay ſomething to 
14 WM jrofcheTherapenticat part of Phyfick, I choughe tharChri. 
« MY finity & Humanity ir ſelf, oblig'd me nor to conceal thoſe 


ms, which how deſpicable ſoever they may ſeem to a 
jecalative Philoſopher, are yer ſach,as,belides thar ſome of 
them may perhaps afford improvable Hints touching the 
Naure of Remedies ,it not alſo of Diſeaſes, Experience hach 

acouraged me to hope, that others may prove uſeful ro the 
{> And as for the inſerting of Receipts, even in Books 

o Philoſophical SabjeRs, I have not done it altogether 

nihout example. For not only Pliny, a Perſon ofa great 

Dignity as well as Parts, and Friend to one of the greateſt 

1a Emperors , hath left us in a Book, where he handles. 

nay Philoſophical Matters , ſtore of particular Receipts ; * 

kconr Chancellour , The Lord Yerulam, hath not diſ- 

bn'dto Record ſome. Andas for that Induſtrious Bene- 
þtor to Experimental Knowledge, the Learned and pious 

Meſerns, his Charity made him much more teartul to neg. 

kithe doing what good he could to others, than ro venture 

blfſen his Reputation by sn Indecorum, that in a Mathes= 
naical Book , and in a Chapter of Arithmerical Combi- 
ions, he brings in not only a Remedy againſt the Ery- 
feds, but evenin a Medicine for Cornes, where he tels us, 

Thr they may be taken away, by applying & daily renew- 

up for ten dates, or a fortnight,the middle ſtalke that grows 

tween the Blade & the Root { for that I ſuppoſe he means 
Htheunuſuall Word Thallum) of Garlick, bruiſed. Nor is 
| | it 
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it withotit Examples ; though ſomewhat contrary tomy 
"Cuſtom in my other Writings , that in this, and thefyy; 
Precedent Eflays, I have frequently enough alleadgedh; 
Teſtimonies of others , and divers times ſer down Proceſſs 
or receipts, not of my own deviſing. For-even amongyry, 
feſſed and learned Phyſitians, ſcarce any thing is morecog- 
mon, than on Subjedts far leſs of kin to Paradoxe, tha 
moſt of thoſe I have been diſcourfing of, to make uſe ofth 
Teſtimonies and Obſervations of other approved Writer, 
to confirm what they teach. And not now to mentionths 
voluminous Books of Schenkins the Scolzius, that fimoy 
and experienc'd PraRitioner Reveri#s himfelt, hath not been 
aſhamed to publiſh together a good number of Receigh, 
given him by others, under the very Title of 2%ſervating 
communicate: And Henricus ab heer, hath, among his 0, 
ſervationes oppido rare, divers Receipts that came fron 
Mountebincks, and even Gyplies. And therefore I hops 
that you, who know that it is not after every Body thx | 
would ſo much as relate an Obſervation, or mention a Me- 
. dicine,as thinking them probable, will eatily excuſe onethi 
hath much fewer Opportunities than a profeſl'd Phyſitianto 
try Remedies himſelfe; if creating of Subje&ts not (ofani- 
liar, T chooſe to countenance what I deliver by the Teſti 
monies of skilful Men, and if I ſcruplenor to preſervein 
theſe Papers ſome not deſpicable Remedies,as well of abler 
Men as of my own, that otherwiſe would probably beloſ; 
Bur of this Praftiſe I may elſewhere have occaſion togie 
you a morefull Apology,by ſhewing how much ir may cop- 
cuce to the enriching and advancement of Phyfick z an Art, 
with thoſe praiſes I could long entertain You, it I were 
Iciſure(and durſt allow my ſeltejto exhauſt common place, 
And yet give meleave to tell you, That man is ſonoble 
a'Crezture, and his health ſo requiſite to his being able to 
xeliſh-other goods ; and oftentimes alſo to the comfortable 
2 2  performande 
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-*forthance of what his Conſcience, his Conntrey, his Fa- 

nly, his Neceſſities, and perhaps his allowable Curioſity 
allencve from him, that I wonder not ſo muchat thoſe An- 


4 

- tiene Heathens, that being Polytheiſts and Idolarers,thought 
pro. themſelves oblig'd, either to refer ſo uſeful an Art, as that 
on. Ml ofPhyſick, ro che. Gods, or God-like perſons, or to adde 


| thoſe that excell'd in ſo noble a Faculty, to the number of 
ft WM thoſe they worſhip'd. For my part, Pyrophilus, a very ten- 
er MI cr20d fickly Conſticution of my own (much impair'd by 
the WF ſ<ch uohappy Accidents as Falls,Bruiſes, ec.) hath, beſides 

(x [ hope) better motives of Compaſſion, given me fo great 
 z{enſe of the uneaſineſſes char are wont to attend Sickneſle, 
ps, MW thitl confel(s,it I ſtady Chymiſtrie,tis very much out of hope 
1; MW thit it may be uſefully imploy'd againſt ſtubborn Diſeaſes, 
0, WM adrelieve ſome languiſhing Patients with leſs pain & trou- 
on W ble, than otherwiſe they are like ro undergoe for Recovery, 
7 WY Andreally, P3rophilus, unleffe we will roo groſly flatter our 
11 MW ves, we can fcarce avoid both diſcerning and deploring the 
:- W ieffeRualnes of our vulgar Medicines, not onely Galenical, 
ur MW bot Chymical;'for an ative Body may yet be bur a languid 
to WM Kemedy.)For beſides rhat many thar recover upon the ale of 
i- W them, endure more for Health, chan many chat are juſtly 
i W ceckon'd among Martyrs did for Religion. Beſides this, I (ay, 


in W medaily meec with but coo many in the caſe of that bleeding Mark 5. 26, 


« W Woman, mentioned in the Goſpel, of whom tis ſaid, - Thar 
| WI fic had ſaffer'd many things of many Phylitians, and had 
i WI fPent all thar ſhed, and was nothing betrer'd, bur rather 
- WW giew worſe. And therefore I reckon the inveſtigation and di- 
, MW Vuging of uſeful Truths in Phyſick, and the diſcovering and 
t WF {fcommending of good Remedies among the greateſt an4 
MW Pexcenſiveacts of Charicy, and ſuch, as by which a Man 
MW Miyreally more oblige Man-kind, and relieve more Cdi- 
) MW fireſed Perſons, than if he built an Hoſpiral. Which per- 
«MW ps you will nor think raſbly ſaid,if you pleaſe but ro con- 
; Oo {ider 


ployment #5 bet- 
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fider,how many the knowledg of the Salivating, andoys 
eQive properties of Merc#ry, and of its enmity to putresy 
Rion and Diſtempers ſpringing thence, have cur'd of ſerery 
Diſeaſes, and conſequently how many more Patients, thy 
have recover'd in'the greateſt Hoſpical in the world, are gþ, 
lig'd to Carpws, and thoſe others, who ever they were, thi 
were the firſt diſcoverers of the medical efficacy of Quick, 
ver. And for my own particular, Pyroph: though my Youth 
and Condition torbid me the practice of Phyſick, & though 
my unhappy Conſtitution of Body kept divers Remedies; 
from doing me the (ame good they are wont to do other, 
yet having more than once preper'a, and {ometimes occaſig. 
nally had opportunity to adminiſter Medicines, which God 
hath been ſo far pleas'd to bleſs on others, as to make them 
relieve ſeveral Patients, and ſeem (at leaſt) rohave ſnatcht 
ſome of them almoſt out of the jaws of death; I eſteem my 
ſelt by thoſe ſacceſles alone ſufficiently recompenc'd for any 
toil and charge my Enquiries into Nature may have coſt me, 
And though I ignore noc, that tis amuch more fſhionable 
and celebrated practice in young Gentlemen,to kill men,thin 
to cure them; and that miſtaken Mortals think it the no- 
bleſt Exerciſe of virtue to deſtroy the nobleſt Workman- 
ſhip of Nature, (and indeed in fome few caſes the requilite- 


ter than the more nels and danger of deſtructive wvalour may make its Adions 


becomea vertuous Patriot) yet when I conſider the Chart- 
Rer £iven of our great Maſter and Exemplar. in that Scrip- 
ture, which (aics,that he ment about doing Good, and Healing 
all manner of Sicknes, and all manner of Diſeaſes among tht 


918. 4+ 24" people,I cannot but think ſuch an imployment worthy of the 


very nobleſt of his Diſciples. And I confels, that ifit were 
allow'd me to envy creatures ſo much above us as are the 
Celeſtial Spirits, I ſhould mach more envy that welcome 
Angels charitable imploymene, who at ſer times diffus01 


5.25. healing virtue through the troubled waters of Berheſds, = 
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dreadful Angel's fatal imployment,who in one night de> The Angels cha 
yo ed abovea hundred and Yfourſcore thouſand Fotcing _ —_ 


br 
ls 
ro © 2s. But ofthe Deſireablenes of the $Kkill, and Willingnes da more defree- 
an 
ho 
at 
jl 
h 


; bs wh 
ware the ſick, and relieve not onely thoſe char: languiſh J4,0m,05, 01 


nHoſpitals,but thoſe that are rich enough to build them, ai: 180000 
jring elſewbere purpoſely diſcourſed, I muſt now trouble fehting mea: 
ou no longer on this Theme, but implore your much need- 
edpardon, for my having been (beyond my firſt intentions) 
hb WW troubleſome to You already, 
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 Hdvertiſements touching the following | 
APPENDIX. | 


to the foregoing Treatiſe thoſe Receipts and Proceſles, 

which ſeem to be here and there promis'd init; But I 
&{re it may be conſidered, that ſome paſſages, which an un- 
xtentive Reader may have miſtaken for abſolute Promiſes, 
re indeed but Profers conditionally made to a particular 
perſonz and ſo not engaging me, t:]| the condition (which 
nas his deſiring the thing mention'd ro him) be on his part 
performed. And as tor the other things, which every Rea- 
der may ſuppoſe to be promis'd him, I have at hand this 
general excuſe; that at leaſt I promis'd nothing to the Pub» 
lick, whatever promiſes I may have made in the foregoing 
ESSAYES, having together with them been addreſt to a 
private Friend, And I have two or three ſpecial Reaſons to 
iofiſt on this Excuſez tor divers of my choicer Books and 
Papers having not long ſince nnhappily miſcarried through 
the Negligence of ſome Men, and Fraud of others, itis not 
now poſſible tor me ro retrieve ſome of the things I was 
Maſter of, when I promiſed them. And then to reviſecare« 
fully all the Papers that remain in my hands of affinity wich 
the paſt Treatiſes, would take up more time than is al- 
low'd me by other Studies and Employments, which | chink 
ctgreater moment, or at leaſt wherein I am much more 
concern'd, than to give this Book ar preſent a tull or accurate 
APP EN DIX, WT _ 


| Scarce doubt, bur it will be expected that I ſhould annex 


But though T might upon theſe and other Reaſons wholly 
excuſe wy {elk from the trouble of adding apy Ap pendi yer 
| Ip DECaUIC 
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becauſe the communicating of good Medicines, is 4 work gf 
Charity, and thoſe unpoliſht and immethodical Notes thy 
may perchance diſparage an! Author, may yet relieve may I ! 
a Patient I am willing to do what my occaſion will permit, Ml tt 
and finding among my papers many looſe Sheets, concery ff 
ing Spirit o f Harts-horn, Blood, &'. written divers yen; i * 
ſince to a Friend, I chooſe rather co publiſh them juſt x1 Il in 
find them with Pyrophilws's name, employed in convenien Ml * 
places, and to adde fome unpromiſed 'Receiprs in ſteadot Wl (* 
thoſe that are loſt, than be alcogether wanting, to what miy a6 
be expected from me. I know that what I deliver concerning il "% 
ſome of the following Preparations, may by ſeverer Critics IW ® 
be thought ſomewhat unaccurate, and [.confeſs Iamof tha Il 
mind my (elf; But meeting with theſe Colleions in looſe i ® 
Sheets among my old papers, I muſt etther publiſh themy la 
I find them, or take the pains to poliſh and contracthen, Iſl © 
which would require more time, than I can at preſent afford MW 
them. And much leffe can ſtay to ſubjoyn the Hiſtories of IM "" 
the particular cures perform'd by the Medicines, whoſe pre- I Þ 
parations I ſet down, though divers of them would not per: I 
haps appear inconfiderable. But if I find by the entertain Il ? 
meat of theſe papers, that it will be worth while co revie Il 6 
or enlarge them, I may,God permitcing, be invited todoit, 
and either ſupply the things that are here deficient, out of 
Atcer-obſervations, or Papers now out of the way, or make 
amends for their omiſſion in ſubſticuring better things, 

It will not at all ſurprize me if ſome Readers think me too 
prolix in delivering the preparations of Harts- born, En 
Yeners &c. with luch particular and circumſtantial Obler- 
vations. But my deſign being to gratifie and aſſiſt thoſe 
that would make and uſe-the Remedies I recommend, the 
Experience have had of the difficulties moſt men find it 
the preparing things by the Diretion of Chymical Pro- 
ceiles not very expreſly ſet down, makes me apt to _ 
K | tlat 
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tht (I fay not the great Phyſirians or Chymiſts, who may ; 
ithey pleaſe, leave chem unperus'd; but) thoſe for whom I 
racipally intend my Directions will think wy having made 
them ſo particular a very excuſable faulr, And T make the 
lfſe difficulty to ſuffer ſuch things, as perhaps, I judge to be, 
ncompariſon of others, bur rifles, to paſs abroad, becauſe 
fading of late years, that many perſons of quality ofeither 
Sex, who ſcarce read any other then Engliſh Books , have 
(31 hope) out ot Charity, or Cutiolity, or both, begua to 
144i& themſelves ro Chymiſtry, and veature to be tamper- 
vowich Spagirical Remedies , it may nor be unſeaſonable . 
to ſupply them with ſome Preparations that may both ſave 
tem time and Charges, and put them upon the uſe of Re- 
nedies, which, withone being languid, are, if any thing di- 
ſacetly given, ſafe and innocent , and wherein a little Error 
ether inthe making or the adminiſtring will be far leſſe pre- 
judicial to the fick, thenif ic were committed in the more 
rulgar ( oftentimes, either falſly or obſciirely preſcrib'd)pre- 
parations they are wont to make of Acid Salts, Mercury, An- 
timony , and other Minerals , whoſe AQivity for the moſt - 
pirt make them need to be skilfully prepar'd and judiciouſly. | 


pen, 
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Tothe Sixty-ninth Page. 


The Iriſh Lichotomiſts Receipt,for the Stone in the Bladle, 
R >; - Melon, Citrullor, Filipendulz, Petroſetin,ſy, 


2 5 radicibus,ſyr. de B ſantiis, ana,unc. i] Oxymelit co, 
#C j. miſce, quartam mixti partem ſumas mant jejuns, 
& poſtea per otto horas & cibo & potu abſtineas, aliem ſung 
partem eodem die poſt cenam cum letFum intrare volutris, dig, 
ſequenti die reliqne ſumantur partes ut prime; tertio verg di, 
Rec. Elec, lenit, dragm. iij. ſyr, Roſat, ſolnt. dragm, ij.quy 
Tomarind. dragm.j. miſceantur ac in ſeri lactis unc. ij, diſy- 
vantur: totum bibas mane quatnor hors anieJus , quarto ditly, 
2145 mane ſequentis pulv. dragm-j- mixti inſequentls Apizems 
1s unc, iiij, & olei Amyed. dulce unc, ſem. | 
Rec. Cinerum vitri*,& Scorpionum pulveris, Lapid Spongia, 
& lap. Fudaici, Acori, ſem. Althee, Millii folis, Saxifragitan 
dragm.|. fem. latfuce, 4 ſem. frigid. majorum ana aragm. ſem, 
Trokiſcor, Alkekengi, rad. pimpineliz ana dragm. ij, fiat pului 
; Apozema 
Rec. Parletarie,xad. Alth.ana Mj. ſem. petroſelini, Glyehy 
rhiza ana unc. ſem, halicacabi, une. j.Cocu in aq. pluvie, ſtxt, 
2. & vintalbiſiiml ſext,j* ad medictatis conſumptionem,G& 
latura melle hybernico dulceretur, | = 
Tum quarto illo die paſkerculum Trogloditem ſale antea on 
ditum edas una cum cena, Et poſt canam lumbi, pubes, & uti 
renum regio oleis t grants Citri e& ſcorpion. lintantur, et(i peſi- 
bile «ſet pr edif#a olea per meatum urinar.in veſicam injictunu 
ſitg, dein ie pulvere, Apozemate,Trozlodite & Oleis omni diemte 
7e,donec arenule aut laf.fragmeta unacum expulſts apparuerint 
Loco cinerum vitri ſumi poſſunt cineres Camini & vires alt- 
rum ſcorpionum [upplere poteſt pulvis lumbricor, terreſtr. prive 


in vino letorum & poſtea exſiccatorums 
NB, 
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x.8. | As far as I could conjefure by the Diſcourſe I 
tj with cbe owner of the Receipe, by Aſhes of Glafle he 
#, BN neaves the ſuperfluous Saline ſubſtance, which the Glaſſe- 

nea are wont to call Sazdiver 5 bur becauſe he did not ex- 
ſn. & jo himſelfe fo clearly,and we know not yer a way of Burn- 


m, i io Glaſe to Aſhes, I think it will be moſt adviſeable to ſub- 
MM ficuce the Wood Aſhes, which in the Receipt it ſelfe roward 
ve WF thecoſe of it are appointed for a Succedaninm.] | 
th | 

| "To'the One hundred and Tenth Page 

l, 


[ (Where the Yertnes of the Pilulz Lunares are toncht at, 


G TH great benefit that has redounded to many patients, 

from the uſe of the Si/ver Pills, here briefly mention'd, 
, WM 1d commended, invites me to communicate as a confide- 
4 WW nblething, the preparation of them, of which [ do not pre- 
\ MW txadco be the Inventerz having divers years fince, learn'd ic 
# I by dicomſing with a very Ancient and expetienc'd Chy+ 
nit, whoſe name that I donor mention, will perhaps ſeeme 
ſomewhat range to thoſe Readers that have obſery'd mee 
notto be backward in acknowledging my BenefaRtors in 
point of Experiments, and therefore I hojd it not amiſſe to 
take this opportunity of declaring once for all, that 'rwere 
oftentimes mor@prejudiciall than gratefull co one that makes 
advantage by the P radiſe of Phyſick, to annex in his life- 
umebisn2me to ſome of his Receipts or Proceſles z becauſe 
tht when a Man has once gat arepute, for having:;a Specifick 
n2y particular Diſeaſe or Caſe; his Patients ,. and. their 
Friends will hardly forbeare to apply themſelves to him for 
that Medicine, though the ſame Medicine , but not knowne 
tobe the ſame, ſhould be made uſe of by a ſtranger, or di- 
nized in a Printed Book ; Moſt Patients b*ing not apt to 
ly upon Medicines, that come onely that way recommen» 
: Pp 2 - .-aeep 


The Preparge 
tion of the Pile 
Luti.res, 
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ded ; whereas if it were known that the Printed Receipt igtty 
ſelf ſame, which the Phyfitian employs, not only other Phy, 
ſitians would quickly make as much advantage of it he 
but many Patients would think themſelves by that diſcoyey pÞ 
diſpenſ'd with,inpoint of good husbandry, from going toay Ml 8 
Phyfician ar all, as knowing before hand the belt preſcriprin Ml 9 
they are like to receive from him, The Proceſſe of the Pily wb 
Lunares is this; | 

Take of the beſt refined Silver as much as You ple Vit 
diffolve it into a ſufficient quantity of clens'd ſpirit of Nuts, MW 
or Aqua Fortts,then evaporating away the ſuptrfluous mo. MW * 
ſure, let the reſt ſhoot into thin Chryſtals; theſe youmy I 
in ſome open mouth'd Glaſſe place in ſand, and keep in ſuc Il ©" 
a degree of Heat, that by the help of very frequently flirtiao th 
them, the greateſt part of the more looſe and ſtinking th 
Spirits of the cMenſtruum may be driven away,and yet there- p 
maining Chryſtals not be brought ro Flow: Theſe Chr. i ® 
ſtals of Silver you muſt counterpoiſe with an-equal weight 
of Chryſtals of Nitre , and firſt diſſolving each ot them apart 
in diſtill'd Rain-water, You muſt afterwards mingle the So, 
lutions, and 2bſtract or ſtezm away the ſaperfluous moyſture, MW P! 


till the remaining Maſle be dry, which you muſt keep ina : 
open glaſſe, expoſed to fuch a temperate hear of Sand, tht Il * 
the Matter may not melt ( which you muſt be very careful : 


of ) 2nd that yer the adhering corroſive Spirits of the 
<Menſtruum might be driven away . And to both theſeends 
You muſt from time toctime ſtir the Maffe, | that new partsot 
it may be expoſed to the Heat, :and-newones fo the Air, til 
you'cannot diſcry in theremiining white Powder any offete | 
ſive ſent of the Spiric of Nitre, or of the £A qua Fort, "And 
laſtly, You muſt take the Crum of good Wh ce: bread,made 
with a little moyſture into. a ſtiff Paſt , and exactly mingle 
wich the:newly mention'd Magiſtery or Powder as mudiot s 
this Paſt, as is neceſlary to give it the :conkſtence of _ | 

0 
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of ills, which you may thence form at pleaſure, and preſerve 
-awell ſtopp'd Glaſle for uſe . | 
x3. Firſt the Silver employ'd in this Operation, ought 
1 be very pare and more exquiſitely refin'd, then much of 


I hitis wont co be, which here in Ezeland is bought tor fine 
hy giver; for if the Copper wherewith. Silver-Coyas are wont 
ku, WI tobe alloy'd , be not carefully ſeparated upon the Cupel, it 

ny, being turn'd by the Acid CMenſtruum into a kind of 
6 MY Vito), when it is taken inro the Body , either provoke Vo- 


' WM nits,or otherwiſe diſcompolſe ir. | 
j aly, The Spiric of Nicre, or { which in our caſe comes 
fl {moſt toone ) the CA qua Forts that is us'd about this Mes 
4 I dine, ought to be clear'd, as our Refiners phraſe it, before 
of the Silver be put in, for(as I elſewhere Note) in Salt Pecer, 
theeis oftentimes an undiſcerned Mixture of Sea-ſalt, whoſe 
” © Spirie coming over in Diſtillation wich char of Nitre, is 
pt co-precipicate the Silver, which the Spirit of Nicre has 
dſolved, This I rake to be the Reaſon of that praRiſe of 
the beſt Refiners to purifie theif ,2qua Forts, by caſting in 
ſome ſm1l] peice of Silver, that they may afterwards ſecurely 
pat into it greater Quantities of the ſame Mettal to be 
diſolved, For the Saline Spirtts fall ro the botrome, roge- 
ther with the corroded Sil 7er, which they precipitate as long 
sthere is any of theſe Saline Spirits left in the Aenſtruum, 
which after this may be decanted cleare z and though you had 
put a little more Silver then needed to it, it neither does 
tarme nor is loſt, the 4quaFortss preſerving none unprecipita- 
ted,but what there were no more Saline ſpirits to work upon, 
lochacthe ſuperfluous Silver put in is already diſſolved to 
Yourkand. | 
3ly,The dry Mixture obtain'd from the Solutions of Chry- 
ſals of Nicre,and Chryſtals of Silyer, muſt be often ſirr'd 8 
Wh5ronger in.che, Sand, before all the offenfive Spirics will be 
men ayay,then till Experience had inform'd me, I did ima- 


pine. Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, if the Chryſtals of Silver be conſiderably iy 
or Green,'tis a ſign the Silver was not ſufficiently purd'd frop 
Copper,elſe the Mixture we have been ſpeaking of,willlo| 
of a White, good enough. And poſhbly *cwas by realaay 
the not being carefull to rake ſufficiently Refin'd Silver, x4 
ofthenot knowing how to improve the Chryſtals of Silye, 
by the addition of thoſe of Nitre, andeſpecially how to fig 
them from the — and Corrolive Spirits of Aqua fort, 
that it is come to paſſe, that though there being ſome Ch. 
micall Writers, Proceſſes not very unlike this, yer the Chr. 
ſtals of Silver aave been cenſur'd and laid aſide as not alwyes 
ſafe even by thoſe, who otherwiſe much magnifie the Efficay 
| ofthoſe they uſ'd. 

Fifthly, When you are about ro make vp this Mitre 
with the Crum of Bread intoa Maſle, and (o into Pils, wil 
not be amiſſe to ciſpatch that workeat once, for uſudllyi 
leaves an ugly Blacknefſe on the Fiogers , that cannot under 
divers dayes be gotten off. _ 

Sixthly, In taking of the Pills care muſt be had, that they 
be ſufficiently lapp'd up either ina Wafer wetted with milk, 
or the Pulp of a Roaſted Apple, or ſome ſuch thing, tha 
they may not touch the palar, or the Throat, becauſe ofthe 
extream 3nd diſguſting bitterneſſe , which is to be met with 
in the Chryſtals of Silver,and which is not theleaſt thing,thit 
with nicer perſons does Blemiſh theſe pills 

Seventhly, The Doſe is ſomewhat uncertaine , becauſe 
they worke muchaccording tothe Conſtitution of the Body, 
. andeſpecialiy according as it abounds with Serous humouts; 
W herefore 'tis adviſeable to make the pills of the ſize of very 
ſmall peaſe, of which one given at Bedtime, is a ſufficent 
Doſe for ſome Bodies, others will require two and in ſome 
we muſt aſcend to three; and if the Patient be Hydropr 
call,or be otherwiſe much moleſted with Serous Humours, !t 

is obſervable that ſometimes one doſe will worke two dyes, 


- 


Commander as well as Virtuoſo, who was the Author ofir, 
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cfoar days, ( may be five or fix ) ſucceſſively, but yet me® 
and uſually , without weakening the patienc,in pro- 
00 co ſuch copious Evacuations. 4 
ohthly, Beſides the Dropſie, wherein we have men- 
jad this Remedy as 2 Specifick , it ofren proves very avai- 
tlein other Caſes, wherein Mea are troubled with ſerous 
famous But the firſt diſtempers, which I heard it Mag- 
nfied for, were thoſe of the Head, and Genws Nervoſum; and 
rex Yir'voſo of my acquaintance that inherits a diſpoſi- 
j00 to the palfie, has ſeveral times told me, rhat if when he 
kinsto find himſelf diſordered, he takea doſe of theſe 
jils, he is thereby conſtantly reliev'd- Bur of the particu- 
|; Caſes wherein we have had oppertunity ro take notice of 
their Effe&ts, we have not now, but may perchance another 
inehave leiſure to entertain You, | 
Laſtly; That skilful and ſuccesfol Chymiſt Dr y.x7. who 
{th much both uſe and eſteem this Remedy, being defir'd 
hy metolet me know, it he had any objeRions againſt It, in» 
fames me, that when he hath given theſe Pills oftentimes, 
adwithout intervals, though they did not either Salivate or 
Vomit,or much weaken the Patient; yet they would at laſt be 
attended with a kind of Incipient Leucophlegmatia,which he 
ally prevents by intermitting for a while the uſe of the pills, 
terevery ſecond or third time that he adminiſters them, and 
ziving when he expects it to be requiſite, ſome Crocus Marte, 
Extra of Funiper,or other aſtringent or Hepatick medicines 
ocorroberate the Yiſcera and preſerve their Tone, 


To the One Hundred thirteenth Page, 
| (Where mention & made of the Cure of one, concluded 
to have a Gangrene,by an inward Medicine. 


THe Cure mention's in this place, having been perform'd 
by thar Medicine, whigh from the Name of that Greac 


paſles 
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 Bifſes under the Name of Sr. Walter Rawlejghs Cordial, iy 
this being but one of many remarkable( and ſome ofthe 
ſtupendious) Cures which have been wrougbt by it jon Ci 
rime to rime, eſpecially of late chat it hath been morens] Jo 
am induc'd to annex here the yer unpubjiſh'd Receipt, pat, MW 
becauſe there are divers Receipts that are each pretended to 
be the true, magnify'd by their ſeveral Poſleſſors, Ant 
had the liberty of looking it out ina Receipt-Book, preſer. MW 
ed by the Authors Son; and partly becauſe , though lil 
not affirm , that a skilfuller or more promiſing Compoſitia MW » 
of the ſame Ingredients could not have beea deviſed; Ya MW 5; 
the following Receipt has been abundantly recommend Ml 
{ 
h 


by Experience. And Itemember that but a while fince, ; 
Perſon of Note having ſent to me, to deſire a taking of thi 
Cordial for acertain Knight, who after all that Skilki M 
Phy ficians could do, had long lain a dying, I the otherdy Ml | 
chanc'd ro meer this Knight at Y/hite- Hall, well, lively, ad 
with a Face whoſe Ruddineſs argued a perfe& Recovery, & Ml 
yet he is not very farre from ſeventy Years of Age, andhal MW 
before he grew lo ill, long conflicted with a tedious Ague; MW { 
and feaver , which had reduc'd him to that Extremity, whnn WW | 
the Cordial was brought, that, as himſelf rold me, heneithe WM | 
was ſenſible when they gave it him, nor bad known what be il 
did, or what was done unto him , during the ſpace offeverd 
ayes before. 


Sr Walter Rawleighs Cordial, after Sr R. K.hu wa 
( ſet down verbatim as 1 the Anthour receivedit.) 


C Ake Burrage-Flowers , Roſemary- Flowers, Marigold: 
Flowers, Red July-Flowers, Roſa: ſolis , Elder» Flones, 

of each one Pottle, after they are dryed in the Shade. _ 
Take alſo of Scordium, Carduus, Angelica, Baulm,Mut 
Marjoram, Setwall, Betony 4»4 four handfulls, after they 
are dry din theShade, eo The 
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Tzke alſo of the Rinds of Saſſafras of Virginia, Zignum 4- 
lies, 44, four ounces beaten to powder; of Kermes, Cubebs, 
Cadamoms, Zedoary,ana one ounce; of Saffron half an ounce; 
qmiper Berries, Tormentil Roots, round Birthwort roots, of 
exch one ounce, of Gentian R oots halt an ounce, 

Draw che Tincure or Extradt of thele with Spirit of Wine 
in Bulweo, and fave all the ingredients after you have taken our 
the tinRures, & burn them, 8 put their ſalt into their tinRures. 

Take fix ounces of the Extras of all thefe with their Salr, 
1nd put thereto of the TinQure of Coral three ounces z Terre 3 
Siridata four ounces; Pearl prepir'd ewo ounces; Bezar- ſtone 
three dragmes; Hartſ-horn calcin'd four ounces, Amber. greeſe 
four dragmes, Musk gr. xxx ; Sugarcandy one pound and an 
hal, ground very fine, and ſearſed through a fine Searle, 

Theg the musk & amber muſt be grouud, and by litle and licle 
mingled with it, the more you grind the Amber the bercer; 
Then put to the Sugarcandy all the dry Materials before di- 


reed, and make all as ſmall as poſſibly you can. 


Then upon a great hollow grinding Stone mingle the Tin- 
Qures, and dry things together: (which muſt be done by a 
ſrong man uſed to that work:) and whilſt tis in grinding, put of 
ſyrup of Limmons, and ſyrrup of red- Roſes equal parts into 
it elſe it will be ſo dry, that twill neither grind nor mingle, 

How to make the Tinithre of Coral 
for ths Cordial, 

"Take eight ounces of Coral,and put it unbea- 
teninto a calcining pot unluted, and let it ſtand 
treaty four hours 1n a calcining or Glaſs-fur- 
nice, till the Coral be as white as Snow; then |, / 
put it in three quarters of diftill'd Vineger in a | 
long Glafſe with a narrow mouth,and with ano- / | \ 


ther fmall Glafſe or Vial put into the mouth of \ 
i, the Belly upwards, to ſave the Vineger from | 
wilting, Th; And ſer itina fſand- furnace, fo \. | 
$the Sand may be as high as the Vineger. / 


Qq Let 
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Let ir boyl without intermiſion twenty four Ho 
| by which time Vineger will become redz fo, when ti 
cold, pour off the Vineger into a Glaſle- Baſon, or a Bel. 
Glaſs, and vapor away all the Vineger 2 Balneo, and gather 
the Coral, being perfetly dry, for your Uſe. You my 
ſtrike down your Pearl with Oyl of Vitriol, and Oyl of 
Sulphur, equal parts, which is accounted the beſt way to rg 
pare the pearl: but Sr. R. K. did uſe to prepare his pearl by juice 
of Limmons. 

[ The Dofis for a Man is about the bigneſle of a ſmall Hy 
ſel Nat, but where prevention is onely aim'd ar, or ſome fuch 
uſe as the diffipating the Fumes of the Spleen, as they callit, 
the bigneſſe ofan ordinary Peaſe, may ſuffice; fo in urgentcy 
ſes the Doſe may be increas'd to the quantity of a Nutmeg, |; 
is uſually given by it ſelf upon an empty Stomach (the Patient 
being kept warm after it to promote Sweat) in Feavers, war 
of Spirits, violent Fluxes, and ſeverai other diſtempers, where 
Diaphoreticks and Aatidotes are proper, and (eſpecially) pv- 
tent Cordials are requir'd. ] | : 

[To the One Hundred thirteenth page, , 
Where a Receipt that cur'd Filſtula's is mentioned] 


CA Water for a Fiſtula, and all manner of Wounas and 
Swellines, or old Ulcers, Cankers, Tetters, Boiles, or 
Scabs in any place, or Green Mounds. 


"Ae of Bole- Armoniack four Ounces, of Camphire one 
Ounce, of white Vitriol four Ounces; Boile the Cam- 
phire and the Vitriol together in a litle Black Earthen 
pot till they become thin, ſtirring them rogether till they 
become hard in ſetling ; then bruiſe them in a Mortz t0 
powder, and beat the Bole- Armoniack it ſelt to powder, 
and then mingle them together , and keep the a 
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pladder, till ſuch time You uſe ir, then take a pottle of Run- 
no Water, and (et it On the Fire cill it begin co ſeeth, then 
akeic from the Fire, and put in three gaod Spoontuls of the 
er into the Water whilſt ic is hot, and after put the Wa- 
rx 2nd powder into a Glaſle, and ſhike it twice a day to make 
the Water ſtrong: But before You ule ir,. letit be well ſerled 
advery clear, and apply it as hot as the Pitient can- well ſuf- 
rit; and lay a clean Linnen cloath, four double, to the Sore, 
itbeing wet in that Water , and bind it faſt with a Rowler to 
keep it warmz do it Morning and Evening, till it be whole, 
This Water muſt be put into an Oyſter- ſhe], not in a Sawcer 
when you dreſſe the Sore, for the Pewter will ſuck it up. Res 
member you put three as good Spoon-fuls of powder as You 
a prefle into the Spoon. Take heed no one drink of this wa- 
ter, for it is poyſon. To-make it, ſtronger, beat an ounce of A» 
bm to powder, and mingle it with the other powders. 

Takeof Bole- Armoniack half an ounce, white Vitriol one 
ounce, of Camphir two Ounces, make them all into powdery 
then take a pottle of Smiths- water, and as much Spring-water, 
ad mingling them, ſet rhem upon the Fire; as ſoon as it be- 
pins to ſeeth, put 1n the powder very ſoftly, ſtirring it all 
thewhilez as ſoon as the powder is in, take 1t off the Fire, and 
(reſle the wound with it twice a day, laying a Cloath foulded 
fourtirnes and wetted ia the water, it being very hot, and ſo 
plied to the wound. | 

NB. (| This is the Receipt Yerbatim, as I findit among 
ny old papers, but Tam not ſure that among thoſe I cannot 
, I toycomeby, there may not be ſomerhing concerning a way 
I ofmaking a ſmall pliable Tenc that may accommodate it ſelf 
| I fotbecrooked Figure of the Cavity of many Fiſtula'ss For 
I mcthinksI remember, that che Chirurgion preſcrib'd the con- 
I 'xjing the Medicine by the means of ſuch a flexible Tent a 
great way into the Cavity, if not tothe Bottom of the Fiſtala, 
mich was thereby to be cleanſed. ] 3 0 
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To the One Hundred fourty firſt page, 
Where Soot i mentioned. 


Oot, Pyrophilus, is a production of Fire, whoſe Nx 
cure is almoſt as ſingular, as is the manner of its bei 

produc'd, for it is (if I mgy fo call it) a kind of Volatile Fx. 
tra of the Wood it proceeds from, made in ſtead of a Mey. 
ſtruum by the Fire, which haſtily diſipating the parts of the 
Body it acts on, hath time enough to ſever it into ſmaller 
particles , but not leiſure and aptiruce to reduce it into ſach 
Ciffering ſubſtances as paſſe for Chymical or Peripatetick 
Elements, but haſtily carries up the more volatile parts, 
which being not yet ſufficiently freed from the more fix'{ 
ones, take them up along wich them 1n their ſudden flight, 
and ſo the Aqueous , Spirituous , Saline, Oleaginous and 
Terreſtrial parts aſcending. confuſedly together, do faſt 
themſelves to the ſides of the Chimney in that looſeand 
irregular Form of Concretion, which we cajl Soot: An En. 
quiry into whoſe Nature, as it may be conſider'd in the ſurvey 
of the diſtint:on of Salts, muſt be elſewhere looke for; - oor 
mentioning it at preſent, being onely to take occaſion to tell 
You, that as ill ſented and deſpiſed a Body as it is, Hariman, 
{one of the moſt experienc'd and hippy of Chymical Wr- 
rers) ſcruples not to reckon the ſpirit and oyl of it among 
the Nobleſt Confortantia, ſuch as prepar'd Pearl, Corll, 
Amber-greeſe , and other eminent Cheriſhers of Natur, 


Harmans His preparation ts for ſubſtance this: Take of the b:{t Soot 
preparatios of (ſuch as adheres to the lower part of the Chimney , and 


Spirit aack 


07 S00t, 


0) ſhines almoſt like Jer) what quantity you pleaſe, and with 


it fill up to the Neck a very well coated Glaſs Retort, of an 
Earthen one, and Juting on a capacions Receiver, Ciftil the 
matter in-an open fire intended by degrees, whereby you wii 


. drive over the Phlegm, the whitiſh Spirics, and the Oyl 


ſeparate the 


fi:t of a yeilow Colour, and then of ared , 
| | phlegm, 
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Phlegm, 2nd for a while digeſt rhe ſpirit and the oyl toge- 
ther, on which afterwards put halt the quantity of ſpirit of 
Wine, and Diſtil them ſeveral cimes, whereby you will ob- 
ine rogether with the ſpiric of Wine, the Spirit of Soot, 
adalſo a very depurated Oyl, ſmelling like Camphire, 
Out of the Calcin'd Capat mortuum after the common way 
eta ſalr, which Hartman commends as a moſt excellent 
arer of exulcerated Cancers; This Salt, faith he, is drawn 
rich Vineger, in which Liquor is a cold moiſt place, it is 
gz Diſſolv'd, and therewith the Cncerous Ulcers being 
once or twice annointed, the yenenofity will be viſibly drawn 
out like a Vapour, and then the forementicned Oyl being 
lohtly ſprinkled upon the place will breed on ita king of 
Cruſt like a skin, which ſpontaneouſly comming off in five 
o fix Day*, will by its falling cff, argue the Conſolidation 
ofthe Ulcer. What this ſo extoll'd Remedy will perform 
[know nor, having never made trial of it, nor thinking it ve- 
ry likely, that a bare Alcalizate Salt ſhould have ſuch Speci- 
i Yertues, gor is it requiſite I ſhould inſiſt on it, being here 
to diſcourſe to you of the diſtill'd Liquors of Soor, in proſe- 
cution of which deſign, let me tell You, that Hartman pre- 
ibs the adminiſtring of the ſpirit from fix to ren Grains, 
ofthe Oyl trom two or three drops in Wine, or any other 
convenient Vehicle: and concerning the oyl he addes, Thar if 
threedrops of it be given 1n Vineger to an almoſt gaſping 
Man, he will be thereby wonderfully refreſh'd, and as it were 
reviv'd, to which he annexeth this P:ognoſtick, rhat if the Re- 
medy produceth copious Sweats, it will recover the Taker, buc 
not, be will Die. . 

That this (pirit of Soot deſcrib'd by Hartman may be 3 
very good Medicine I am very apt to think; but becauſe tis 
not a meer ſpirit of Soor, bur a mixt one of ſpirit of Wine, 
and ſpirit of Soor, we have rather choſen to proceed with 
tteSoot (of Wood) without addition, both as ro the Diſtil- 
EG | lation 
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lation of it, and the ordering of the diftill'd Liquors ; after $ 
manners to be mentioned ere long, when weſhill acquiy 
You with our preparations of Bloud and Harts-horn, whit 
if You pleaſeto apply to Soot, You may ſave Your ſelf, wy 
me, the labour of Repetitions. Yet it may not be amiſſey 
advertiſe You here of two things: The one, that if you en- 
ploy very good and fat Soot, and fill up the Retort with itt 
che Neck; You muſt be very careful tro encreaſe the Fire 
orderly, and but by moderate Degree; or elſe You my 
chance to make the matter boil over out of the Retort inty 
the Receiver z as it lately happen'd to us, when having w- 
rily order'd the Fire for ſeveral hours, we thought our ſelves 
paſtany ſuch danger : and the other, that as to the Medi 
cin) Virtues of the Spirir, and falt of Soot, I ſhall not non 
particularize them , partly that I may ſave time, and pat 
becauſe they may be well enough gather'd from their affinity 
tothe Volatile Salts and Spirits of animal ſubſtances heres 
after to be treated of: and from what I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſay, of the perfuming of the (alt Soot towards the cloſe ot thi 
APPENDIX, | 


To the one Hundred Fourty third Page. 


Rine isa Body, which, as homely and deſpiſ'd as tis 
wont to be, may, by skilful waies of ordering it, be 
made either alone, or in conjunRion with other logre. 

dients, to afford ſuch a variety of uſeful Subſtances, that Ihnd 
Reuſnerus publiſh'd an Entire Treatiſe, which yet I never 
could get ſight of, under the Title of Synopſis Remediorumes 
Urina preperatorum, befides what other Chymiſts have ſince 
divulg'd on the ſame ſubje&, which I forbear to mention; 
becauſe ſeveral of them I have not tryed, and many others 


think ſcarce worth trying. Bat becauſe even all our om 
* Obſervations concerning the Preparations and uſes of things 


affor 
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aforded by Urine, would take -—_ : 
theg 1 can now allow them, I ot ed 
5aqto intimate thus much in general has th 5 win 
got Urine may be made far greater uid of wy _ and 
xeprone to think; not onely in Phyſick aa. Ch en yet De 
ad perhaps I durſt adde in Natural Philoſo ” mW 
h Helmont be not wont to laviſh on y too. And 
wrthleſſe Remedies, yet he calls it Nobile by _—_— 
wirbo;, Remedium And 1n another place n F erum, alioſh, 
cine Chriſtals of Urine , he hath this E puoking of the 
quam ad Yeteres Excrementorum- Oppil xpreſſion: Yue 
rihil tawen adverſus Lithiaſen ; which ationes conferunt, 
o the Sale of Urine ſome Virtues Aovid'd oe by denying 
ly thr m_ 2 Fog _ fome credit to his wal InP 
y And indeed A friend 0 mine, that has try'd ic1 - 
die, affirmes ic to deſerve the Commend yd ic1a the Jaun- 

that diſeaſe.) And though endation he gives itin 
where he (elſewhere ) - yrnhnoon —_— Hypetbolizeth, . 
(be means (ure, that which ts pro er to hes eos ſapientia 
Mdtriam ex qua diſpoſitiones _— : - pagyriſts) qui 
greſſum & ſtgnificationes Lotti addiſce NOT 
let perhaps the Hyperbole 1s nor hon pay 9 nes 
30k Readers will think it. And __ {o extravagant 
ck Rn with the publick Miniſter Of a oor 
gee, who isa very inquiſitive and ienc' _— 
feel cold me, that chough he had = perſon, He 
times noe S ad Travelled very mach, and 
could m hams, ores 5-7 oo oy =_ = 
tot Urine was 1 C10! nog EY 2 im, enaT 
ſhould be us'd in —_—_ Dias, B thac 'ewas 2 piery it 
ae for valuing ic ſo mach, he w + ut what his Reaſons 
fre ſhall lay no great weig heu wan his T OLD 
+ pavgn here rea m_ yu is Teſtimony. And yer 
cout it is that 1 do fo - icalarly declare, upon what ac- 
| ue the volatile Salt of Urine, of 

whole 
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whoſe Vertnes (whilſt ris ſingle) I ſhall onely in aword 
ſerve to you now (what is pertinent to the occaſion of my 
tioning it at preſent,) namely , that when tis well prepail 1 
[ according to the way plainly enough, though but very brie ll 
touch'd already} ir Ciffers ſo litlein ſmell, aſt, volatility, pens mal 
trancy, and ſome other manifeſt Qualities, from the Salt of WM 0p! 
Hart-born, and chat of Mans bloud; that ſuch eff: &s, though WY Git 
perhaps ſomewhat leſſe powerful, may be nor improbably ex MW tht 


ſpeRed from it, as are produc'd by the other. Fir 
pot 
To the One Hundred Fourty fourth'page, wil 


e/ the Pre- Though I have not in this place made any abſolute Promiſe,of a, Ml 
parations of mexing any thing, more particular touching the Spirited © 
Mans bioud, | 
Bluoa, and though I cannot now find, avd 1 fear may hav Ml ® 
thoſe of my Papers concerning that ſubjett, which were thiluf Ml # 
unaccuratez Tet, ſetting aſide former Tryals, a recent Acc Ml ® 
brought me by a Phyſittan, whom 1 had entruited with ſom 
it, repreſents it 4 ſo very good a Medicine, that I am content 
70 {ubjoyn, what particulars I have lately found among my lu; 
Papcrs concerning it , as I many years agoe ſent them 
friend, and this Irathir do, beeauſe there being annexedtuik 
Praceſie divers Obſervations of general Import to ſuch kind if 
Preparations, they will be the better underſtood with it, th 
without it, and I have not now the leiſure to new-mould thin. 
Thus theo; | 


OT, ES aids. ack. cs: et. 4 2. ED 0 


T Ake of the Blaod of an | healthy Young man as mu 

as you pleaſe, and whilſt it is yer warm, adde to it 

* This, if 1 ni. * EWwice its weight of good Spirit of Wine, and incorporating 
renenbcr not, them well together , thut them carefully up in a conyentent 


was the Pi0;0r- % h iveſt is 
 } emtljes Oboe: Veſſel, wherein the matter muſt be ſer to digelt # 


i1 the exatleſt of - : 0 
of my Experiments of 1k kind, but it [cems to be eſſential to the gooneſſe of the Remedy; tht Spirit of ut 
ſerving chiefly but to keep the Blond from corryptinge Zalms 


” . 
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qalies, or. Horſe.dung, for ſix weeks, or moreg then in a 
Gifs.head and body, placed in Aſhes or Sand, draw off with 
zocntle heatas much Liquor, as will come over without ne- 
cftatiog you to impreſſe any Empyreuma upon it, the re- 
nzining matter muſt be taken our and put into a ſtrong and 
xciovs Recort, which being plac'd in Sand, and accommo= 
ded with a large Receiver carefully luted co it, the matter 
therein lodged muſt be gradually preſſed with a vehemenc 
Fire, which muſt at length be encreaſed till it be ſtrong e- 
zough to give the bottom of the Retorr aread Hear, There 
yill firſt come over (after perhaps a liccle Phlegm) Spi-. 
it,either accompanied or cloſely followed by a copious vo- 
ite Salt, faſtning it ſelfco the ſides and top of the Receiv- 
f Ml &; zodmuchabour che ſame time there will alſo come over 
4 MW a0ylortwo, or more, (for I have not obſerved the olea- 
| MW ginous part to come conſtantly and regularly after the ſame 
manner) the Receiver being taken off, all chat ir contains 
/ WF ny bepoured together into a convenient Vial, to be there- 
iodigeſted for a Monech, if you pleaſe: or otherwiſe without 
tht previous digeſtion, you may waſh down the volatile Salc 
adhering to. the ſides of the Receiver, with the Spirit and 
lwell ſhaken about ir: , and pour alrogether into a large 
Glafle-Funnel well lined with Cap-paper , firſt moiſtned 
with the Spiric of fair Water, through which the Spirit and 
* much of the Volatile Sale, as it and the Phlegm can diſ- 
ſolve, will paſſe firſt, leaving the Oyl behind them in the Pa- 
per, which muſt be ſeaſonablyſer aſide, or elſe the Oyl allo, 
though more ſlowly, will paſſe trough the Filere: The 
Phlegm, Salc, and Spirit muſt bereRified with a very gentle 
heat, ſo often, till the Phlegm be perteRly ſeparated, and 
they leave no feces: The oyl alſo may be reQified two or 
iree times from its own Caput mortuum colcin'd, or elſe 
from Salt of Tartar to deprive it of its muddineſſe. The di- 
ſempers wherein this 4rcamum or Spirit of Man's Blood is 
| Rr proper 
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proper, are divers, but chiefly Aſtmah's, Epilepſics, any 
Feavers, Plurifies, and Conſumptions, But cocomply wig 
my preſent haſt, I ſhall advertiſe You in the genera], a 
the uſe of this and the other Remedies to be ſubſequeny 
mention'd, that for them I muſt refer You to the particaly 
Narratives, which I ſhall ſcarce, it You ſeaſonably defir 
them,refuſe you: . And in the meantime, becauſe the volatile 
Remedies are near enough of kin to each other, I ſhall ad 
to this firſt Proceſſe (which is at the leaſt one of the noble} 
of them) ſome Obſervations of a more general nature, ge 
may both us avoid the trouble of needleſſe Repetitions, 


+ Obſervations. 


x. Tignore not, that there are extant in Burgrdvins, 36 


ations £81985, and divers other Chymical Authors, very pompous 


and promiſing Proceſſes of the Eſſence of Man's Blood, to 
which they aſcribeſach ſtupeadous faculties as I ſhould nat 
only wonder to find true, bur aimire that they can hopethe 
Reader ſhouldbelieve them ſo. But of theſe Preparations, 


and other Su"- ſome being,as that of Burgravins in his Biolychniis, very wy 


ſtances belonging 


ts the Animal 
EU8220m, 


ſtical and unlikely;and others,like Begninus his 2. E.Sangu- 
ni human, exceeding laborious and not ſo clear, I havene- 
ver pat my ſelf co the trouble of making them, bur I ſhall be 
very forward to acknowledge their excellency, if any Man 
ſhall vouchſafe me an Experimental Convifion of it. For 
though I think the preparation of Blood no bad one, yetl 
am far from daring to affwa there cannot be a better. 

2. He thar intends to have any conſiderable quantity ofthis 
ſpirit and ſalt, muſt provide himſelf ofa large proportion of 
Blood, or elſe he is like to fall ſhort of his expectation, be- 
cauſe as full of Spirits as Blood is ſuppoſed to be, it yeilds 
commonly (at leaſt the beſt I have hitherto met with) n0 
leſs thaa two thirds,or more,of Phlegm, beſides a not a” 

bk ——— 
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able quantity of terreſtrial and unſerviceable Matter; 

z- Itis requiſite, both that the Retort wherein the dryed 
Aood is diſtilled be pretty large and ſtrong, and that "the 
Fire be very carefully and gradually adminiſtred, leaſt either 
the copious Fumes break the too narrow Veſlels, or the 
Matter too haſtily urged boil over into the neck of the Re- 
tore or the Receiver, both which dzngers this Advertiſfe- 
neotmay help You to avoid ara cheaper rate, than I, who 
have not been forewarn'd of them but by unwelcom Expe- 
rle0ce. 

4 There is a Friend of mine, an excellent Chymiſt, 
whoſe rare Cures firſt gave me a value for Remedies made of 


Blogd, who ufeth (2s himſelf aſſarech me) ro mingle with 


the Spirit that other Liquor, drawa over at firſt in a Head 
2nd Body, and twice or thrice reified by ir ſelf, But that 
Liquor conſiſting almoſt torally of the Spirit of Wine, and 
thenot over-gratetul Phlegm of the Blood, though there 
may perhaps be paſſed into it ſome of the more fugitive par- 
ticles of the volatile Salt: Yet they being ſo few as ſcarce 
(diſcernable, this Liquor ſeems fitter ro be mode a Vehicle, 
than an Aſſociate of our Spirit, and perhaps too is not in all 
aſes the moſt proper vehicle in which itmay be adminiſtred: 
(though if ic were not for the ſpirit of Wine, I ſhould ſome- 
what ſuſpeR that the Phlegm, though ſo deſticute of the 
moreaQive ingredients,as £0 be fir to be kept ſeparatedfrom 
them, may not it (elf be quire devoid of Specifick Virtues. ) 
bat my eſteem of the Artiſt I have mentioned, doth make me 
think it fic to acquaint You with bis practice, notwithſtand- 
ng that hitherto his authoricy be the. chiet thing that recom- 
mends it to me. | 

5. Divers ways may be propos'd of purifying this ſpirit 
ad Salt we are diſcourſing of, but having tried teveral, that 
mich I now uſe is this that follows: I put the ſalr Phlegm, 
ad Spirit together, in one = the higheſt and ſlendereſt =_ 
4 Cr 2 les 
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dies I can get, that the Phlegm might not be able to aſcen} 
ealily into the Head, and that the volatile Salt may beth 
better ſeparated. Then in a very gentle heat (I moſt uſe th 
of a Lamp Furnace) there will aſcend pure white agd yoly 
tile Salt, adhering to the cheeks and nole of the Glaſs-head, 
whichif I deſire by it ſelf, I ſweep it away before the Spitir 
begins to riſe; but moſt commonly I ſuffer the Diſtillationto 
Proceed, and the aſcending Spirit to carry down part of the 
yolatile Salt into the Receiver, and ſo I contiane the (ame 
degree of heat,till there ariſe ſo weak a Spirit that ic plainly 
begins rodiſſolve the volatile Salt: then ſhifcing the Receiv- 
er,[ reſerve the ſtrong Spiric and volatile Salr by themſelves, 
and take the ſucceeding weaker Spirit by it ſelf alſo;to which 
if I pleaſe to fortifie it,] adde as much of the volatile (alr,tor- 
merly reſerved,as it is able to diſſolve. In the bottom of the 
Cucurbit or Vial there will remain a phlegmatick kind of 
Liquor, which uſually contains ſome of the Salt or Spirit,and 
ſometimes roo (which is ſomewhat odde) ſome of the 0- 
leaginous part of the bloud, which did not before appearto 
have been aſſociated with the Spirit , and to have paſled 
through the Filtre with it. This nauſeous Liquor may be 
kept by it ſelf till You have a ſufficient quantity of it, to be 
worth the trouble of ſevering from it the nobler parts. The 
ſpiric and ſalt above mentioned may be again re&ified, per ſe, 
with the like geatle heat as before, fo often, till they leave 
behind them no feces,nor Phlegm at all, But this is requi- 
ficero be done only when, to miſter ſome ſtubbora Dileale, 
the Medicine is to be exalted either to its ſupreme, or atleaſt 
ro ſome approaching degree of Purity ani Efficacy, for 0+ 

therwiſe ſo exquiſite a Depuration is not alwaies neceſlary. 
6. As for the oleaginous part which the Fire forceth out of 
Bloud, my obſervations of it hitherto have ſo little agreed, 
that I dare as yet ſpeak but heſitantly concerning it. For 
ſometimes but one Oyl bath been drawa over, my 
OD AECGIENAY 2 cake 
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6; And 1 remember, laſt Year;a parcel of Blood, that was 
kptioa Daog-hil for many Moneths, yeilded us a blackiſh 
ad muddy Oy], a purely red one, and another of pale Am- 
twiColour, which would not mingle with the.darkery' of 
ah ofwhich ſorts I yet reſerve ſome by me.” This diffe- 
rence may poſſibly proceed partly from the previous prepa- 
ation, or ucpreparednes, of the Blood, and partly from the 
ririons adminiſtration of the Fire employed to diſtill it, Bar 
{orthe moſt part we find theſe Animal ſubſtances (if the de- 

$0 fire be orderly adminiſtred, and the heat (ufficient- 
|yintended towards the cloſe of the Diſtillation) to yeild a 
double Oyl: the one more light and pure, which ſwims up» 
on the Spirit; the other more muddy, aduſt, and ponderous, 
which ſioks to the bottom of it. The uſe of theſe Oyls 
hath, by reaſon” of their Fetidnes, been by moſt Authors 

:bſolutely rejeRted; and even thoſe few thar do not alto» 

errejet them, -forbid their inward uſe, and allow them 
tobe but externally imployed: But conſidering, Pyrophilus, 
how much of the efficacy both of Plants aud Animals is ob- 
ſaved to reſide in their oleaginons part,it ſeem'd not impro- 
bible to me, that thefe Oyls might deſerve a better uſage, 
than either co be who}ly thrown away, or confin'd to out- 
wardServices; and therefore having not long ſince given 
sFciend of mine ſome pure z ellow Oyl of Man's bloud, diſ- 
ſolved in/Spirit of Wine, to try upon a Patient of his, fick 
ofa HeRick Feaver (in which Diſeaſe I had ſeen the ſpirit of 

Blond very ſuccesfal) within a few days he brought me word 
ofthe unexpeRed recovery of his Patient , tro whom he ad- 
miniſtred our Medicine (that I may not conceal from You 

thatciccumſtance)- #2 Balſamnus Sameeb, made with Spirit of 

Vineger in ſtead of Spirit of Winez the remaining part of 

tisyellow mingled Oyl I keep yet by me, co make further 

trjas with ic. And that ſuch Oyls may not be loſt, I have 
keegattemptiog (for I am yet upon wy tryals) ſeveral ways 
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to make them ſerviceable. Some of them that areof ama 
pure and defecated nature, . I have (which is not yay 
your noting) found capable of readily uniting with Spire 
Wine,with which they may-be allayed ac pleaſure; In other; 
I have ſeparated the figer and more-yolatile part, by draw 
them over witha very gentle heat in a Retort halt full « 
Water, which will carry over the lighter part of the Oyl 
with jtinto the Receiver, wherein the Oyl will ſwim upon 
it, and may be afterwards ſever'd from ic by a ſepargi 
Glaſſe,or any other canveaient 'way (but I fear that this me. 
thod, though it finely clarifies Oyls, m3y rob them of the 
beſt part of the Efficacy they may perchance derive from the 
latenc admixtion of ſomewhar of the volatile Salc:) at the 
botrom of the Retort there will remain a dark and thick 
ſybſtance, whoſe nature I have yer had opportunity toe 
gGuire inco:Out of ſome Oyls (drawn from unprepared Mz 
rerials) which would not diffolve in Spirit of Wine, have, 


by diſgeſtion with Spiric of Wine, drawa much of the ſcent 


and taſt; the Spific probably imbibiag ſome of the figer 
parts of the Oyl, orelſe aſſociating to it ſelf ſome volatile 
Salt chat yet lay lurking in it:For ſometimes I have abſery, 
ed Oyls, after long keeping, to let fall a yolatile Salt undi- 
ſcerned in them before. Having alſo ſometimes mingledthe 
heavier and lighter Oyls of the fame body with dephlegmir- 
- -ed ſpirit of Wine, and inalow Retore drawn over what will 
riſe it a very gentle heat (inferior to that of a Balneom) | 
have tound che ſpirit of Wine to carry over with it ſo many 
of the more fubtile and ative parts of the Oyl, that it ws 
more richly impregnated therewith, than you will be aptto 
expet, But of whactuſe this Oleaginous: Spirit may be is 
Phyfick, I have not yer had time to- conſult Experience, 
which I hope will, ere-long,teach me better ways of impror- 
ing the rejected Oyls we have been ſpeaking of, than we 
thoſe almoſt obvious ones hitherce mentioned, whereio lin 
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Ote 

thy WY Get bur ſach ave parts of ſuch Concreres, would be 
of Wl {annd very capable of a great improvement , if we were as 
fs Fl giilfol cogiveit them. Z | 

0 WF 7. Theterreſtrial Subſtance that remains after the Li- 
6 rsaredrawn off, if the Bloud have beea duely prepared, 


11 W zfords bur ſo inconſiderable a. quantity of fix'd Salc, thae 


wleſſe the Capar mortuum be exceeding copious, the Alkali 


"0 
3 I yilbardly be worth extraQing: Beſides, that ifit could be 
* WW cbtain'dina nor deſpicable quantity, | ſhould, what ever 
© WF ;5pretended, very much doubt whether it would be endow- 
* I cdnith very extraordinary vertues, the violence of the Fire 
* IF tullydepriving fix'd Salts of the Specifick Qualities of 
| mend even'in the firſt Salr of Serpents them- 
ſelves, {have not diſcerned other than the wonted properties 
ofdikalizate Salts. , 

8. Becauſe you may ſometimes not have theleiſure to 
rathx weeks for the Preparation of Bloud, - and . becauſe 
oftentimes the occaſion of uſing the medicines we have been 
deſcribing, may be ſo haſty and urgent, that unleſſe ſome 
ſpeedy courſe to relieve them be taken, before the Phylſick 
can be prepared, the Patients will be dead. 1 think it not 


avifle, Pyrophi/us,to advertiſe You, That though without * 


ay previous preparation of Bloud you ſhould immediately 
dſt] n, provided an orderly gradation of heat be carefully 
obſerved, it will yeild You a reddiſh Spirit, and (befides an 
Oylor two) a volatile Salrs which being recified, are ſo 
Ittle interiour, ig any properties diſcernable by the ſmell or 
taſt, ro the Salt and Spirit of predigeſted Bloud , that tis ve- 
ry probable their Efhicacy will emulate, though not altoge- 

tter equal that ofthe more laloriouſly prepared. | 
9. And becauſetis difficult to get the Blood of healthy 
Men, and perhaps not ſafe to uſe that of unſound per- 
lone, and becauſe many have a ſtrong Averſion,and ſome an 
| a 


far from acquieſcings eſpecially: fiace 1 cahthot but ſu<* 


Tn 
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*n inſuperable; : though groundleſle abhorrency, from Ms 


dicines made of Mans Bloud, T have. thought it -nor amiſſ 


to try, whether that of ſome other Animals, prepared:t 
ſame way, mightnot afford us as hopeful Medicines Any 
becauſe the Blond of Deer is chiefly (and perhaps norcax. 
leſly)commended'by Authors, we have handled it accord 
tothe foregoing proceſs, & thereby obrained of it a Spii, 
4nd Salt, and Oyl, whoſe penetrancy, and other reſembl;q. 
ces, make us hope that they may prove good Succedanes, in 
the defect of thoſe Analogous Remedies (drawa from Hy. 
mane Marerials ) which we have been treating of. 

- Andto this let me, Pyrophilus, on this occaſion, annex 
this Advertiſement, that though in theſe Papers, and wha 
I have further wricten of Preparations of this nature, Inam; 
not any great number of Concretes, as having drawn thei 
volatile ſalts and SPirits, yet I haveendeavouredin theſe Dj 
ſcourſes to give You in the inſtances I infift on, ſo muchy; 
riety of Examples, that either by the Proceſſes therein ſe 
down, or by the Analogy to them, You may, I ſuppoſe;ie 
direaed with the help of a few Tryals, to obtain the volatile 
Salts and Spirits of moſt Concretes that belong to the Ati 
mal Kingdom, and that are capable of affording any. For 
by the method ive preſcribe, a lictle varied according tothe 
exigences of particular Bodies to be diſtill'd, we havedran 
the Spirits, Salts, and Oyls of Sheeps- blood, Eels, Viper, 
&c. the latter of which yeild a Sale and Liquor, whichia 
Ttaly, by divers Learned men, 1s ſyperlatively extoll'd #- 
eainſt OvſtruRions, foulneſle of che Blond, and I knownot 
how many Diſeaſes proceeding from theſe two gener! 
Cauſes, And though I dare not deny that divers ot thoie 
Praiſes may be well enough deſerv'd by the Remedies, to 
which they are aſcrib'd,yer I am nor apt to think them much 
ſuperior to the generality of volatile Salts: And even the 
Spirit and Salt of Sheeps bloud it ſelf, did, by their pens 
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41009 of taſt, and fagitivenes in gentle heats, promile little. 
lebefficacy than thoſe others ſo much celebrated Medicines: ,, 


116, Nor is it onely by being adminiſtred it ſelf, that one Tiz#ure, «5 of 
ofthis folphureous and ſubtle kind of Spirits may become Sulphur ec. 


1g00d Remedy, bur alſo by its being made a 2enſtruum to 
are other Bodies: For it will extrat Tiaceures our of 
{eral ulphureous and refinous Concrets, whoſe finer parts, 
by being aſſociated with ſo piercing a vehicle, may probably 
204 more intimate admiſſion into the body, and have their 
rertues conveyed further than otherwiſe they would reach. 
Anda Learned Door, to whom I recommeaded ſuch kind 
ofRemedies, confeſſed ro me,that by the bare extractions of 
#propriated Vegetables themſelves, with Spiric of Urine,he 
perform'd no (mall matter. But one difficulty You may meer 
nithin drawing the TinRure of Minerals , and other very 
compa Bodies, even with good ſpirit of Urine; (for that I 
xcount to be the cheapeſt of theſe volatile Menſiruums, and 
the moſt eaſte to be obtain'd in good Guantities.)For we have 
found, but with a little heat, the more fugitive Particles co 
cend to the upper parts of the Glaſs, and there faſten them- 
elves in the form of a Salts by whoſe recels, the debilitated 
Liquor was diſabled from drawing the Tincture (o power- 
fully as was expeRed, wherefore we were reduc'd to make 
our ExtraQtions in ſhorte-neck*'d Glaſs-Eggs or Vials ex- 
qaifitely topr, (which may alſo be plac'd ſooping inthe 
Sand)and when we perceiv'd much to be lodg'd in the necks 
ofthe Veſſels, by barely inverting them, the hot Liquor 
ſoon reimbib'd the Salt , and was fit co be plac'd again in 
Sand; to that notwithſtanding this difficulty, we are able 
by this means, in no long time, to impregaate the Spirit of 
Urine, or of Harts- horn (for I do nor perfectly remember 
Flch it was) with the TinGure of Flowers of Sulphur,which 
my muy prove anoble Medicine in divers afteRions of 
1 


the Lungs, fince in them theſe volatile Liquors alone have 
Pe Sl been 


How the Author 
firſt hapned upon . : 
the prep2ration of muſt then tell you, that an induſtrious Chymilſt (of our Ac 


Ens Yeneris, 
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been round very effectual. And Iremember, I have ſony: 
times made muchathorter and more odd Preparation(yhic 
at any time you may command) of crude Su/phur, where 
in not many hours I have, by the means of Salts, brought g. 
ver ſuch aſuſphureous liquor or Tincture,as even inthe Re 
ceiver was of a red colour, as well as of a ſtrongly Sulphur, 
ous ſcent. 
[To the Page 154,155, &c. where Ens 
Veneris & treated of. 


Ru: before I enter upon particulars, I think it will noths 

amiſs to tell You how this preparation firſt occurr'4to 
Us, becauſe by that information Your happier Geniwmy 
peradventure hereafter be prompted .to improve this Rene. 
dy, or to deviſe one more approaching to the Nature and 
Excellency of that which we endeavour'd, but with veryin- 
perfect (ucceſle to light on, or equa], by our E#s Yerery, | 


quaintance) and I, chancing to read one day together hat 
odde Treatiſe of Helmont, which he calls Butler, when me 
had attentively perus'd what he delivers of the Natures 
well as ſcarce credible virtues of the Laps Butleri he ther 
mentions, we fell into very ſerious Thoughts, what might be 
che Matter of fo admirable a Medicine, and the hopefullel 
manner of preparing thar Matter. And having freely pro- 
pos'd to one another our Conjectures, and examin'd them 
by what is deliver'd by Helmont,concerning the Preparation 
of Butler's Stone, or ſome emulaus Remedy, wear length 
concorr'd inconcluding that either the Laps Butlers (a5 00 
Author cals it,)or at leaſt fome Medicine of an approaching 
Efficacy, might (if Hel/mont did not mil- inform us) be pie 
par'd by deſtroying (as far as we could by Calcination) the 
body of Copper, aad then ſublimiog it with Sal Armoriut. 

Aad becaule the Body of Fenus ſeems lefle lock'd up r 

EY : goo 
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ood Vitriol, than its Metalline form, we concluded that 
os beſt to calcine rather the Vitriol, than che Copper ir 
{f,and, having freed che Colcorhar from its ſeparable ſalts, 
ſoto force it up with Sa! Armoniack. Bur the perſon I 
dſcoors'd with, ſeeming ſomewhar diffidenr of this Proceſs, 
by his unwillingneſs co atrempr ir, I defir'd, andeafily per- 
(waded bim at leaſt to pur himſelfto the trouble of crying ic 
nithcherequiſites to the work w** I undertook to provide, 
ring atthac time unable to proſecute it my ſelf for want of 
:fic Furnace in the place where I thenchanc'd tolodg. And 
though ar firſt we-did not hir upon the beſt and moſt com- 

ious way, yet during the ſublimation, he being ſuddenly 

(upriz'd,3sboth himſelf and his domeſticks two dates after 

toldme,with a fir of ficknes, attended with very horrid and 
ſeemingly Peſtilential ſympromes, was reduc'd to take ſome 

ofthis Medicine out of the Veflels before the due time, and 
upon the uſe of it found, as he told me, an almoſt immediate 

Ceſſation of thoſe dreadful ſymproms, but not of the Pale- 

reſſe they had produc'd. This firſt proſperous Experiment 

emboldned us to give our Remedy the Title of Primum ens 

Veneris, which, for brevities ſake,is wont to be call'd Ems Ve- 

nersthough I am far from thinking that it is the admirable 

Medicine to which Hel-ont gives that name, at leaſt if his 

Ens Venerzs Gid really deſerve half the praiſes by him aſcrib'd 

toll. But ſuch as Ours is, Iſhall now (as time and wy yet 

ncomplere Trials will permit) acquaint you with that Pro- 
ceſſe of it, which (among ſome others) we are moſt wont to 
ewploy, as the moſt eaſie, fimple, and genuine, 

Take then of the beſt Hungarian, or if you cannot procure 
that,of the beſt Dantzick, or other good Venereal Vitriol, 
what quantity you pleaſe, Calcine it 1 a ſtrong fire, till it be 
otadark red, Dalcifie it by ſuch frequent aifuſions ot hot 
Water , that at length the Water that hath paſt chrough ir, 
pear full as taſtleſſe, as when it was pour'd on it, Let this 
Si2 thus 


TheProceſſe uſ'd 
by the 4u:horſo; 
the mabiag of 
Ens Veneris, 
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thus exquiſitely dulcified Colcothar,when it is thoromly gy: 
be very diligently ground with about an equal weight 
good Sal Armoniack, and let this mixture be put into aGhk 
Rerorr, andeither in as ſtrong a heat as can conveniently hy 
given in Sand, orelſe in anaked fire, force up as much of 
as you canto the top of the neck of the Rerort, and thi 
Sublimarion being ended, our of the broken Retort (laying 
the Caput mortuum alide) take all the Sublimare, and grind 
It well again, that ifin any part the Sal Armoniack appet 
ſublim'd by it ſelf, it may be reincorporated with the Coby 
thar, reſublime this Mixture per ſein a Glaſs Retortas be. 
fore, and if you pleaſe you may once more elevate this {e 
cond Sublimate, but we have not found That alwaies need: 
ful. And for the better underſtanding of this Proceſs, be 
Pleas'd ro take notice of the following particulars. 

Firſt, We have alwayes preferr'd ſuch Vitriol as abounds 
with Copper, before our common Engliſh Vitriol, aboutthe 


ſions concerning making of w4,thoſe that keep the Copperas work at Detfurd 


are wont, as themſelves have upon the place inforin'd me,to 
uſe good ſtore of Iron to increaſe the quantity of theirVitriol 

Secondly, if You be unwilling to looſe the Phlega, 
Spirit, and Oyl of chat Vitriol with which you deſign to 
make Ens Veners, You may diſtill them away in anearthen 
Retort, or one of Glaſs well coated. But though it be well 
known that the diſtillation of Oyl of Vicriol requires a very 
intenſeand laſting Fire(ſo that unleſſe you have need of the 
Liquors, the beſt way will be without any Ceremony toc: 
cine the Vitriol ina naked fire and open, yet afterwards it 
will be for the moſt part requiſite farther to calcine the Cpt 
Mortuum in an open Veſſel. For you muſt take notice, thit 
unleſſe the Vicriol be very throughly calcin'd, it will be ve: 
1y troubleſome for You to Dulcifie it, and ſometimes we 
baveobſerv'd that the Capat mortuum which look'd red, and 
ſcem'd indifferently well Calcin'd, hath been, yr _ 
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Crde Vitriol diſſolv'd in the fair Water which was pour'd 
It of WM azitto dulcifizit . The weight of the Calx in reference to 
la WI the Vitriol-of which it was made, we cannot eafily determines 
Y be Wl hat we have ſometimes foundit neceſſary to reduce the Vi- 
tt ff riolto leſs, perhaps much leffe than half irs weight to make 
bis WI ifc for Dalcification, | 
ing Thirdly, the Water that hath been pourd off the firſt and 
0d IF fccnd time to edulcorate the Calcin'd Vitriol, may be fil- 
a WF tated and ſteamed away, till it come almoſt to the con- 
4 Wl ffence of a Syrup or Honey, and then may be pur into a 
&« WW cold place to ſhoot, for after this manner we have ſome- 
* WW tines had many very regularly figur'd Chryſtals or Graines 
* W cfSalt, I fay ſomerimes, becauſe ſometimes alſo you may 
© WF fodirneceſlacy ro abſtraR all the W3ter, to obtain the whi- 
th {alt of Vitriol, which we have known us'd as a good Vo- 
 W ot, and which CA »gelus Sala, none of the leaſt ſober ofthe 
" W Chymical Writers, doth highly extoll as an excellent Eme- 
MW tickin his Ternary of Vomative Remedies, where he diſcourſ- 
ethat large of the virtues of ir, and the way of adminiſtring 
t,. And of this Salt, as Chymilts are pleas'd to call it , we 
have had our of calcin'd Copperas a very great quantity, and 
have ſometimes obſerv'd it to have been almoſt as deeply 
clour'd as the Vitriol it ſelf was before Calcination, 
| Fourthly, We ſeveral times tryed to ſublime dulcified 
Colcothar with Sal Armoniack, in Retorts and Urinals plac'd 
in Sand, buc whether by reaſon of the fixedneſſe of the 
Colcothar,or becauſe the Furnace we wete fain to uſe, though 
novery bad one, was none of the beſt, we never could that 
my obtainany conſiderable quantiry of the defir'd Subli- 
mate, and that which did aſcend was but of a faint colour: 
wIcreſore,unleſs you have an extraordinary good Sand Fur 
nace, if You will make uſe of Glaſs Veſſels, which is the 
ci:2glieſt way , You will find it expedient to ſublime Your 
(wax in coated Retorts with an open Fire, except mn 
| ave 
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have the Dexterity to ſublime in a naked fire with Glag Rv 
rorts uncoated, which we have divers times ſeen perform; 
by heating the bottom of the Retort by degrees, and tha 
placing it upon Embers, with Coals round about ir, by 
co be kindled at a diſtance from it; for it this courſe be wat, 
fully followed, the Retorr will be ſo well neal'd, beforeithe 
reduc'd to endure any intenſe degree of heat,that afcer a whil 
You may ſafely lay thorowly kindled Coals,not oaly roy 
about it, but upon the top of it (which needs not to be done 
till cowards the end of the operation)and thereby drive mul 
of che Sublimate into one Lump, and into the Neck of the 
Rerort- Andby this way You may ſublime any Fura 
upon 2 bare Hearth, bur if You defire to give a mare in- 
tenſe heat, you may lay firſt ſome warm Aſhes in an ordins 
ry Iron Por, and having with them, and a few ſmall Coal 
well kindled, neal'd Your Retort, You may afterwards pro- 
ſecute the Sublimation in the ſame por, which being once 
throughly heated, it ſelt by the Fire will afterwards conlſide- 
rably increaſe the hear of ir. ; 

Fifchly, though ic be moſt commonly requiſite to te- 
ſublime the Sublimate that comes the firſt cime up, that the 
Salr and Colcothar may be more exquiſitely mixt, yetas fi 
we can gueſle by ſome tryals, it will not be expedient to 
reſublime ic above once (or at moſt) twice. For in thoſe 
Trials we have found the Ens Yenerss oftner reſublim'd of 
a paler colour , than that which was reſublim'd but once, 
And (x7 B.)perhaps, by farther (ublimations, the ſalt in ſtead 
of being more intimately uniced with the Co/cothar, may be 
. almoſt totally ſever'd from it , according to what weelle- 
where in other caſes declare, 

Sixchly, Of cheſe Sublimates, that which hath the highell 
| Colour ſeems to be che beſt, as being moſt eariche with the 
Colcothar, from whence the Rednes proceeds. Bur atthe 
. firſt ſublimation I have ofcen obſerv'd a pretty part of ” 
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$d 4rmosiack to come up firſt white by it felf, eſpecially if 
*þ:d not been very' diligently : mix'd with the Colcothar. 
zurat the ſecond Sublimation the ingredients (which we 
hve ſometimes almoſt totally forc'd up without leaving'a 
Cut mortuum inthe bottom of the Rerort) will be more 
xcurately mixt, and the Sublimare will appear Yellow, and 
perhaps Reddith,of which ſort we have ſometimes had, when 
the Operation hath been carefully managed. 

Seventhly, How great a proportion of the ingredients 
committed co Sublimation, will ariſe in the form of Exs Ye- 
xris, we dare nat preciſely define; but Sublimate amount- 
ng to the fourth part of the whole mixture you will ſcarce, 
it You work skiltully, fail of, 

Eighthly, Woe ſometimes made a Sublimate of equal 
parts of pure Sal Armontack and ſalt of Tartar, both of chem 
rery throughly dried (for elſe they will be apt co yeild ra- 
ther a Spirit than a Sublimate,) well ground together, and. 
folablim'd. And with this Sublimare 1n ſtead of fimple Sal 
Armoniack we intended to make Ens Yeners, but by ſome 
ntervening Accidents and Avocations we were not able to 


| pakeR the Experiment, of which we neverthelefle think it . 


ft togive you this hint, becauſe of the great Efficacy, which 
aexcellent Phy fician of my Acquaintance, to whom I gave 
ſome of it, aſſures me he has found in it againſt Obſtrucions, 
and fome Diſtempers that are wont to ſpring from them. _ 

Ninthly, When You are about to make Your firſt Sub* 
limate, You may if You pleaſe,lnte tothe Retort, whereinto 
Youput the ingredients, a (mall Receiver to catch the liquor 
that oftentimes comes over. For that Liquor, chough You 
wil very ſetdom ger much of it, yer it may be worth Your 
preſerving, by reaſon of theVolatile and Urinous Salt where. 
niet ie will ſometimes ſo abound , that it may paſle for a 
meak Spitt: of Sal Armoniack. 

Teathly , The Capet Mortaun that remaines afcer the 
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firſt Sublimation, may be pur into acleanGlaſſe,and ſerinj 
Cellar,whereit will run per Delzquiumm, into a thick andhiph 
colourd Liquor, very richly impregnated (as we elſewher 
manifeſt on another occaſion) with the ſomewhat OPened 
body of Copper,from whence if halt thoſe praiſes be (rue, w6 
even the beſt Chymiſts are pleas'd to give toCoppey,it maybe 
very well concluded to have derived no ſmall virtues agzinh 
Ulcers,and divers AﬀeRtions,w* we are nor here to infitoq, 

Eleventhly,we have ſometimes d oubted whether or no our 
Ens Venert did really contain any thing of Cypreows or Colts 
tharine in it, partly becaule of the fixednes or !luggiſhnes 
Colcothar,& of the Copper therein contain'd, & partly becauſe 
tht if Sal Armoniack be 2 or 3 times ſublim'd. by its ſell i 
Flowers frequently enough will aſcend yellow, like the pale: 
ſort of ens veneris. But firſt,that ſal Armoniack is capable 
carrying up even fixt & ſluggiſh bodies feem'd probable to 

us, partly upon our incorporating & ſubliming it wich finely 

powder'd Corals(from which, though bur very little of it 4- 
ſcended, yet ſome of that litle was no leſs red, than the Coral 
themſelves before their being beaten)8: partly upon ourſub- 
liming it from Copper,both crude and calcin'd, ſince ofcither 
of thoſe Bodies itcarried Up alictle with ir,as appear'd by the 
Blew colour of ſome parts of the Sublimates. 

And Secondly, that the reddiſhnes of our En: Venui 
proceeded partly, if not altogether from the Colcothur, 
teem'd probable to us, not onely by the taſt, and ſome other 
Properties of it, but alſo by this, that having knowingly 
committed the firſt ſublimare to a fire too weak to reſublime 
it; and having after ſome Hours taken the Veſlel out of the 
Sand, we found that the Fire, which we ſuppos'd was not 
ſtrong enough to carry up the whole Matter, - had rais'dthe 
Sal Armoniack to the upper part of the Urinal in Flower, 
that were either Whice , of but pale Yellow; wheres 
the remaining part of the Mixture, that lay io good quantity 
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hit were either White, or but of 2 vile Yellows whereas 
theremainiog part of the mixture, that lay ingocd quantity 
ache bottom of rhe Veſſel}, was of a deep Red, and a trag- 
nett of ic of about the bignetle of a large Peaſe , being caſt 

oglowing Coals, and nimbly blown with 2 pair of Bel- 
lows, coloured the Flame with ſomewhar greeniſh blew like 
that, bur more faint, which we elſewHtere have obſerved to 

oceed from the well opened body of Copper- 

But thoſe Tryals , I] confeſle , would rather increaſe my 
Doubrg than leſſen chem, becauſe in our Exs Yexeris the Coe 
our is not Blew, but Reddiſh, if I did nor conſider, that 
(oleathar is a body that conliſts of fome other matter be- 

fides common Copper ( as it is alſo far more difficult to re- 

duce, though but in part, into a metcal, than is vulgar calcin'd 

Copper ) and conſequently when Corpuſcles of differing 

Natures are by the Sal Armoniack elevated together , that 

which is not Metalline, may with the aſſiſtance of the Fires 
Operation alter the Nature of what it is, and thereby produce 
z Colour differing trom Blew, But to diſpatch what ever fur 
ther Tryals ſhall inform us, touching this Queſtion, whether 
orn any true and reducible Copper do make an Ingredient 
in our Ens Yeners, yet there being in Colcothay other parts 
3 well as thoſe , that by Fuſion you may reduce into a pure 
Mettal, and our Remedy ſeeming by its Somniferous pro= 
perty to partake of them, it will not be neceſſary to the 
giving our Medicine a Right to the Appellation I com- - 
monly chooſe of Flores Colcotharss , that in it there 1s 
ſomething of the Colcothay carried up , though poſſibly the 
quantity be bur ſmall, and not all reducible into a Metalline 
form; but perhaps che Queſtion is. not worth a longer Debate, 
it being ſufficient ro excuſe the name, and recommend the . 
thing co ſuch a Perſon as You , that Colcothar is empioyed 
n the making of it , and that the thing prepared is a noble 


Medicine , and hath ſome: of the great Virtues aſcribed to 
| ct Vitriol 
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Vitriol ; whether that Mineral be an ingredient of it, 0th 


The Doſz ans The Doſis of Ens YVeveris may be very much varieq, To 
Vſe of Exs Ye- little Children, we give ſometimes one, ſometimes two, and 


perk, 


ſometimes three Grains for many nights together, as we fx! 
them able, without inconvenience , to bear the Operniiqy, 
To perſons of ripe Years we commonly adminiſter four, fiy 
or ſix Grains at a time. But one,to whom we have givenquy, 
ities of it to lie by him,tels us, That he hath taken to aboy: 
thirty Grains at once without any inconvenience. We are we 
cogiveit in two or three Spoonfuls of Sack,or other Wine if 
the Conſtitution of the Patient,or the Nature of the Diſed; 
do not forbid it; and, in ſuch caſes, we give it in any Cord 
Liquor, that is temperate, or any other convenient Vehide, 

To Chilcren it may be given in Beer , or Ale, or dex 
Poſſet-drink, but not in Milk, If the Patient hath ſuppe 
at a ſeaſonable Hour , we commonly adminiſter it, when he 
is going to ſleeps It works for the moſt part by ſee 


and a little by Urine, but more by ſweat at the beginning, 


than after the body is uſed to ir, yet to ſome bodies it proves 
ſo Sudorifick, that two Grains or leſſe of ir, have often me 
me ſweat, Thar it hath once proved Emetick I have head, 
but never obſerved it my ſelfro provoke Vomits, 

As for the Medical uſe of Es Yeneris , divers great Phy- 
ficians will perhaps think it were not deſpicable, thoughit 
were no other thanoften times to prove a ſafe and moderately 
ſomniferous Medicine tn Feavers, withour having any thing 
init of 0pium, whoſe Narcotick power they find as diffical 
ro correct, as oftentimes proves dangerous, when being not 
well corrected, 1t 15 adminiſtred without very great Circum- 
CpeRtion. BYL—*K*KKKKAKAKE® 
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To the.166%, 167%, 168, 169%, and 170% Pages, 


[ Finding among my looſe Notes, together with thoſe that do im- 
mediately concerne the Preparations of Sulhur and Harts» 
hers (delivered in theſe Pages) ſome other Particulars that 
wa alſo ſerve,either to afford ſome light to Readers leſs 5kils 
din Chymiftry ,or contribute ſomewhat or other towards the 
relief of ſome Patients, I am content to let thoſe Papers g0 
tether, as 1 long (ance adareſſed them to a Friend. ] 


Arts-horn, Pyrophilue , is a Heteroclice Body in Na- Of Hartſ-horn, 


ture, which hach but few reſemblers in the Univerſe, 
far is grows to a conſiderable bulk like a Vegetable, and is 
(alike moſt other horns of Animals ) at certain ſet Periods 
of time, deciduous and though ir be of a Bony ſubſtance , 
jetthat middle part of ic which differs from che reſt in Co- 
our; does (-at Jeaſt ingrown Horns ). much more reſemble 
thePich of ſome Plants than. the Marrow of Bones: -And 
yet this Plant- Animal (if I may ſo call ic). does, when skil- 
jully expoſed to the Fire, afford the ſame differing ſubſtances, 
nth che Blood, Fleſh, and other part of Animals. Ir is no 
wonder therefore, if Phyſicians and Chymiſts have hoped to 
ad extraordinary Virtues in ſo extraordinary a Subje&, 
ofwhich we ſhall paſſe by the Uliuall Preparations, as not ſo 
pertinent to our preſent deſigne,infinnating only in the gene- 
ral, That though even the more Vulgar Preparations,as well 
#that which Phyfitians have been pleaſed to call Philoſo- 
plucall, afford us Medicines not deſpicable; yet theſe are much 
nferiour to thoſe Remedies wherewith dexterous Diſtilla- 


 tiogs are capable of preſenting us ; and certainly if we allow 


of the Chymicall Theory , ( whoſe truth in theſe Papers I 
Ueſtionnot ) Harts-horn being generally acknowledged co 
de endued with propertics very friendly to our Nature, and 
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aiſtilling 
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Three wayes of 
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even thoſe wayes of preparing it wherein the nobler " 
more aQtive parts are not truly freed from thoſe cumbe. 
ſome ones that fetter him , and hinder them to diſplay thy 
powerful energies, proving yet oftentimes not unayailahl 
The Spitit and Salt of Harts-horn would be in morerequel, 
were not Men deterred from making tryals of it, partly by 
the over apprehended unpleaſantneſle of the ſme]l, andpa 
ly by the difficulties commonly met with, in its Diſtillation; 
thelatter of which Deterrements hath ſo frightedevenChy. 
miſts from diſtilling thisCordial Subſtance, that we haveyey 
rarely ſeen any, either Spirit or Salt of Harts- horn, ſave whz 
our ſelves have been induced to prepare. 

"There are three wayes propoſed by the Aathors I havent 
with, to diſtill Harts-horn: The one in coated Glaſs Retons 
theother in Earthen ones ; -and the third in Glaubers ſecond 
Philoſophical Furnace. 

In the firſt of theſe wayes, ſome very $skilful Diſtillers thi 
have often praiſed it, have ſo complained of their frequent 
breaking their Veſlels by the copiouſnef{eand im end wo 
the Fumes, that ruſh out of the Matter , when it once bs 


. Pins to be preſt with a conſtderable hear, that I confeſſe to 


You ingenuonſly, Pyrophilas, they have hitherto frighted 
me from making tryall of that way ; though I (ee no vey 
great reaſon why, by aſlow and regular gradation of the Fir, 
the miſchances incident to this way of diſtillation may not(x 
leaſt moſt commonly) be avoiced. 

To diſtill the Matter we diſconrſe of in Earthen Retorts, 
is a ſafer way then the former; if the Earth be cloſe and good, 
and have been ſufficiently baked; as we find in the right 
Haſitan Retorts , wherein we have known the Operatic 
proceed very proſperouſly, though a conſiderable quantity 
of the Matter hath been diſtilled ar once, but the Retorts 
made of Earth that is ſpongy or any other wayes unfit, or it 
whoſe baking Fuell hath been ſpared, are commonly (4 - 

| perie 
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ence hath informed us ) improper for this ſervice, where- 
"they are eaſily broken: Beſides thar, itis much to be fea- 
redchat all Rettorts made of Earch,except it be extraordinari- 
ycompact and baked, are apt toimbibe the more ſubtle and 
wore penerrant parts of Harts- horn, and other volatile Sub- 
dances diſtilled in them ; which we have obſerved in ſome, 
herein the Matter hathtranſudated quite through the ſub- 
bance of the Retort, and been manifeſtly diſcernable on the 
out fide of it» a. 
#Tbe third way of diſtilling Harts-horn,is performed by the 
laſtrament diſcribed by Glauber, in his ſecond Philoſophical 
Furnace: Burt neither is this way without its inconveniences: 
fxx befides thar, it the Earth whereof the Veſſe]! tobe em- 
ed is made, be-not of vety good and well.baked Earth, 
twill be apt to crack, in fo violent a Fire as is requiſite in this 
way of D.ſtillation, or elſe it will imbibe part ofthe fineſt _ 
Spirit it ſhould cranſmit 1ato the Receiver: And beſides thar 
itis difficalt to work long this way, without letting ſome of 
the ative part of the Spiriteſcape between: the wide Orifice 
ofthe Retort and the Cover : Beſides theſe Incanveniencies, 
Iky, it is to be feared that theMatter being to be caſt imme- 
ditely into the Veſſel, made red hor before-hand, it will re- 
ceivea ſtronger Empyreums or impreſſion of the Ffre, than 
twould do in the ordinary way of Diſtillation, wherein the 


 firebeingorderly and ſucceſſively increaſed, much of theSpirie 


and Salt comes over into the Receiver, before thar laſt degree 
of Fireis adminiſtred; which is requiſite chiefly to force over 
themore ſlugg'ſh and heavy Oyle, which therefore( co ſpeak 
congraoufly to the moſt received Theory of Diſtillation) fa- 
yors much more ofthe Fire, and.is grown almoſt intamous: 
for its aduſtion. 

But notwithſtanding theſe Inconventencies, Pyrophilms ,. 
we have found theſe Retorts of Glanber's not unſerviceable, 


when we baye bad occaſion to Diſtill conſtderable Quantities: 
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ons on ſome 


preparations «f Waſh out the volatile Salt,and directs the Diſtilling again of 


Harts horn of 


Glauier and 
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of ſuch Materials, as were not ſo pretions, as to makeths 
lofſe of apart of what they were to afford us, conſiderable, 
And this Advertiſement may take place, eſpecially ifya 
takealong with you, what we have declared, touching ty 
Wayes we ſubſtirute to avoid as much as may be, the neyj 
objected Inconveniences. But having in other Papers taky 
notice particularly enough of the Wayes we mean, I {il 
forbear to mention them in this place, though one ofthen 
miy eaſily be made applicable, as Experience hath aſſuredy 
even to ordinary Retorts; for it is not difficult to applyty 
Theſe, the perforated Receivers, which being almoſt ofthe 
ſhape of Pears , open at both ends, by holes of abow two 
tbree Inches Diameter ( according to the capacity of the Ve 
ſell) may be with great facility taken aſunder and madeclay 
and may, by the convenient Inſertion of their Extremitiesic 
to one another, be cally luted cogether(in a level)two or three, 
or as many of them as neceſſicy ſhall require : and chen,proyi 
ded there be applyed to the remoter extremity of the laſt 
them, ſome convenient Veſſell open but at one end, thee 
ceivers will very ſeldom break: The fumes that come overtos 
copiouſly to becontained in one of them, paſſing freely thence 


into the ſecond or the third (for we very rarely exceed threein 


all} which will be manifeſtly cool, and ſo, ſpeedily turn into 
Liquor, the Fumes it receives , whilſt the firſt Recipients 
perhaps hotrer then the Hand can endure : But of theſe Me 
chanical Contrivances, elſewhere. þ 

Now whereas Glauber preſcribes to mingle with the D- 
{ttl'd Liquors of Harts-horn reQified Spiric of Wine, to 


both thoſe Spirics (of Wine and Harts-horn ) together: bis 
method of proceeding may be juſtly queſtioned : For firſt, 
dephlegmed Spirit of Wine will not ſo readily, in the way be 
ſuppoſeth, diſſolve the volatile Salt of Harts-horn : And 
next , the Spicic this way drawn is not a ſimple _ 


o 
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xxts-hotn, but a compounded Liquor of the Spirit of Harts- 
andchat of Wine : the latter of which may poſſibly, 
"divers caſes, rather impair than improve the Virtue of thaſþ 
, For Spirit of Harts-horn, by reaſon of its opening 
ad reſolving, as well as Cordiall Virtues, is ſafely and ſuc- 
affully givenn Feavers, wherein it is not obſerved toin- 
1me the Blood , whereas Spiricof Winein ſuch caſes is 
connted dangerous. And this brings into my thoughts a ve- 
queſtionable preparation of the experienced and ingenions 
gotmes, who much extolls, for thWorms in the Stomach, Tr28. Chym: p; 
Spirit of Harts-horn in general], bur eſpecially that which he 29% 
pleaſed to call Efenſficated( that is, as himſelf expounds 
it with which ics own fixed Salt, extraRted with ſome conve. 
nient Water, and its volatile duely depurated, have been diſ- 
(glyed and united. For firſt, The fixed Salt of Harts- horn 
hah been perhaps never yet prepared by any Man: and if 
Hats-born doth yield a fixed Salt ( as I dare not abſolutely 
, but that out of many Pounds a few Grains may be ex- 
ted ) it may well be doubted whether that Salt be endow- 
ed with ſpecificall Virtues: And next, The Spirit of Harts- 
horn, if it be well dephlegmed , will not (for ought I could 
ever find ) diſſolve its own Salt, unleſle aſſiſted by the Ex- 
ternal warmth of the Ambient Air; Inſomuch that I uſually 
keep the Spirit and Salt in the ſame Viall where they remain 
unmixed ; and the Spirit that will diſſolve any of its own Salt 
lxccount not ſufficiently dephlegmed, but to have yet an A- 
queous alloy, whereby the Salt is imbibed, And Iremember 
that having once exquiſitely reRified fome Spirit of Harts- 
hom, and cloſedit up in a Viall, after divers months it ler 
{al a conſiderable quantity of Volatile Salt, fo far was it from 
being able, withouc the help of ſome peculiar way , to have 
dflolved more, had I caſt more into it.I deny not that the Spi- 
ntof Harts: horn may by the mediation of heat, be brought co 
litein ſome of the Salt of the ſame Body: but of what uſe = 
| violent 
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mad che bottom of the Recort melted , yet not broken, 
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violent impregnation of the liquor can be,unleffe it bequiy 
ly adminiſtred, I do not yer underſtand; having often ſeenths 
Spirit ler fall again inthe cold , the volatile Saltithud i, 
ſolved by the aſfiſtance of hear, | 

And having thus, Pyrophilus, laid before you the diffi 
ties we have met with in the above mentioned wayes ofmy 
king of Spirit of Harts- horn propoſed by Authors (aeithe 
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acquaint you with our having attempted a fourth way, whic 
when the matter to be dMilled is not very much, I chook 
rather to praRiſe than any of the other , as hitherto ſeemi 

more ſafe and free from inconveniences. Take then (foris 
ſtance) two pounds of Harts horn broken on an Anviint 
pieces , each of about the bigneſle of ones finger (for if ithe 
raſped there is danger that it ſhould emit its fumes too plents 
folly at once) and put it into a ſtrong glaſs Retort uncoxted, 
big enough to contain atleaſt twice as much matter : Setthi 
in Sand, and fit to it a pretty large and ſtrong (either ſinglect 
double). Receiver z then give a flow fire for three, four, ot 
fix hours, to ſend away firſt the Phlegme, and more fugitive 
parts of the Spirit : then encreafing the fire, but warily, and 
gradually for divers hours, drive over the Spirit (whichis 
wont to drop down ſomewhat tin&ed) 8nd the more volitile 
parts of the Salt; and at length intend your fire till the bottom 
of the Retort be glowing hot,and heap alſo at laſt quick coils 
upon the ſand-round about the Retort togive, as it were, 
fire of Suppreſſion , and ſo force over the more fluggilh re- 
maining parts of the Salt, and with it the Oyle: all whichare 
to be afterwards proceeded with, according to the Directions 
oiven concerning the Spirit, Salt,and Oyle of Mans Blood: 
which having been ſufficiently inſiſted on before, will not (l 
fuppoſe}need to be repeatednow. Oaly it may not belts 
pertinent to advertiſe you. 1. That we have more than once 


welt 
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ich Meked glafſe being ſupported by the ſubſtrated ſand. 2, That 
06 Wnetimes in Filtration, ſome of the thinner parts of the Oyle 
enoperceivedly paſſed through the paper with the Spiric 
adSalt,and have not been difcovered, but by ReAification, 
werein I have almoſt admired to ſee the Oyle with a gentle 
hatofa Lamp aſcend to the top of a very tail head and body: 
wuchiog which circumſtance it may yet be further enquired, 
phether ic proceed barely from the volatileneſle of the Oyleic 
{, or alſo from its being carryed up by the Salc and Spiric 
gherewith it was aſſociated. 3, Thar by this way of diſtil- 
jon we uſually have out of a pound of Hacts-horn between 
fur and five ounces; ( ſeldome or never to little as four, 
adolten nearer five ) or volatile Salc , Spirit, Oyle, and 
fleeme 3 ( of the laſt of which, if the Harts-horn be not re- 
cat, there will be no great quantity ) and when he diſtill'd 
twopound of the matter at a time, we found the operation to 
ſycceed altogerher as well, and to yield us a fully proportia» 
xible quantity of Liquor. 


ole 
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them, For they are conſiderable in reſiſting PutrefaRion , 
comforting nature , opening Obſtructions , mortifying the 
Acidities it meets with in the blood 5 an8, by rendijog that 


The Ufe and 


The virtues of the Spirit and Salt of Harts-horn , which £ a, of the 
fer not much in Doſe, or Efficacy, are probably very great Spirit of Salr of 


Huap'® Harts-horn,and 
adivers diſtempers, wherein we have yet made no tryal of 5.5 & ic 


yolatile, promoting its Circulation, we have kaown confide« 


nble effets of it in Feavers, Pluriſies, ObſtruRions of the 
Meſlentery, and Spleen ; and chiefly (which perhaps you will 
think ſtrange) in Coughs and Diſtempers of the brain, and 
teryous parts: in ſo much that I have, by Gods bleſſing, ſome> 
lines ſtopt very violent(but not invererace Couvghs)with this 
medicine in aftew hours. And preſcribing it to one who was 
dmoſt daily aſſaulted with Epileprical firs, a few Doſes of it 
ddinapretty while at firſt make his fits come but ſeldome, 
adafter,qot at all ; Bur whecher he be perfeRly cured not ha- 
b. - 1 | ving 
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ving heard of him of late, nor having had opportunity tomy b 
furcher tryal of the Medicine in that diſeaſe 4 Iam ——_ ; 
We preſcribed it likewiſe, not long fince, to a Perſonniy My 
had long laine both diſtracted, and almoſt bed-rid, andyy 
in a ſhort time ſtrangely relieved by the uſe of it , thoughag 
perfeRly cured (perhaps becauſe the Patient took but lit 
of the medicine , we being then not well ſtored withitz) wi 
* on ſome that have been by Feavers rendred ſtupid, it hath ka 
very eminent Operations : but for a further account ofir 
virtues , I muſt referre you to the particular Narratives, | 
may , when we meer, give you by word of mouth : andiil 
then it may ſuffice co tell you that it works chiefly by Smet 
(and ſomewhat by Urine) without being obſerved tolems 
behiad it ſuch hear as divers Sudorificks are wont to do: only 
there muſt be care not to adminiſter it when the Prime ale, 
and paſſages are too much ſtuffed and choaked up by groſle 
Humours , left by agitating the blood, and putting it into; 
nimble Motion, it occafion greater ObſtruRtions. The Dole 
is from five drops , or grains, toa drachme ( ten or fifteen 
drops are wont to make me ſweat) in Wine, Garduw Bent 
difFus water, Or any vehicle appropriated to the diſeaſe only 
taking care that nothing acid be adminiſtred with it, becauſe 
Acid and Sulphureous Salts mortifie, and diſarm one anothe, 
Hartman commends it againſt the worms of the ſtoma, 
againſt which it may very propably be available, by reaſon 
its penetrant,and ſaline nature,and its emnity to PutrefaQion: 
Glauber writes, that the Oyle reRified from Salt of Tata, 
cures Quartans, and inward wounds, and cures the pains pro 
duced by Falls, Convulſions, &'c, being adminiſtred from 
fix to twenty drops to a Patient placed in his bed to (wet 
after it: but of this, my Experience will not enable me toſay 
any thing. And I fear, P5rophilzs, thar I have already too 
long entertained yeu about Harts- horn: and yet I fear too, 
thar you expe@ that, before I forſake this SubjeR, _ 
a 
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thing to you concerning a much controverted par* 9. Whether 
s Walz relating thereunto. The Inquiry is, Whether or i the diſtilla- 
tion of Harts- 


p,.when 1t 1s diſtilled, the Salt diſpoſe it ſelf in the Re- due. cates 
civer into the figures of Harts-horn , the Affirmative is diſpoſe ir ſeit 


.Y 


of the Horn, 


ſevere, and not at all creduſous, having aſſured me rhat 
ke himſelf had obſerved the inſide of his Receiver over-laid 
zith ſuch figures or horns, I dare not deny, bur char acciden- 
the particles of the volatile Salt may fometimesrepre- 
ſat as well the ſhape of Harts-horns, as of divers other 
nes Burt for our parts, h2ving ſeveral wayes, and not un- 
equently diſtilled thar matter, we could never tee the pre- 
tended Saline Harts-horns, ſo clearly as we thought we 
{xy cauſe co eſteem thag thoſe who afftirm'd they conſtantly 
{them ſo diſtinQtly lookt through the ſpectacles of pre- 
roſſeſt Imagination - not to mention, that it is the uſuall 
nethod of nature in Salts tro make the bigger Concretions of 
the ame figures with the ſmaller /grains, as we obſerve in 
Nite, Rock-allum, &c. Andthegrains of the Salt of Harts« 
hora, though I have attentively enough conſidered their 
ſupes, I remember not ever to have obſerved of a figure like 
le I thit of the horns they came from : but it is the nature-of 
WF volatile Salcs to faſten themſelyes to the Receiver in various 
» WW foures according as the degree of fire that urges them up,and 
f WF other concurrent circumſtances do chance to exact $ and con» 
l: WF fonantly hereunto we have often obſerved the volatile Salt of 
+ WF thieſame Harts-horn to be very variouſly figuredin the ſame 
* I Receiver: and I remember that not long ſince ſubliming 
1 WF Gomevolatile Salc of Urine, it adher'd to the upper part of the 
| WF "elellin figures , much liker Harts-horns , than ever I had 
' If *n their volatile Sale make up: fo that unleſſe we will 
| 8 hellyſay, that the man whoſe urine was diſtill'd , had horns 
= bim by his wife, we muſt acknowledge that nature 


to give her ſelf liberty to play ia the Configuration of 
RE: volatile 


atiotained by many Chymiſts, and a friend of mine who is in*2 be Figure 
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volatile Salts,and that caſualties have no unuſual influence 
them; or, to ſpeak more properly, that the various dev. 
of Fire, the differing copionſneſle of the Fumes, and Many 6. 
ther intervening accidents do keep thoſe Configurations tron 
being conſtantly regular : and I remember that a while ſings 
filtring through Cap-paper a Tincture of glaſs of Antimoy, 
made with Spirit of Vinegar and Spirit of Wine, almoſt acc 
ding to Baſilixs : the matter which remained in the paper 
(which was placed ina glaſs funnel, and was of the ſame thay 
did of it ſelf, when'it began to grow dry , cleave into thek, 
gures of trees , whoſe trunks , greater boughs , and ſmall 
branches, were both for there ſhape, and proportion, as lively 
repreſented as if they had been drawn by the curious penfill 
ſome skiltul Painter ; which paper I Jhewed to ſome perſons 
that beheld it not without wonder,and for ought I know [an 
yetableto ſhew it you: nor is this the only Inſtance I could 
giveyouit need were, if I had not trifled too long alreadyty 
manifeſt at preſent, that now and then, Chance may make N;- 
ture ſeem to emulate Art. 

But as long as I have dwelt, Pyrophilus,on this SubjeR,be 
fore I paſſe ro another; I muſt not forget to advertiſe you, 
that in caſe Stags- Horns cannot be procured for the prept- 
ration of the above-mention'd Remedies , you may without 
much diſadvantage ſubſticrute Bucks: horns ia their ſtead: 
for almoſt all the tryals we have had opportunity to make 
of the Medicines we have been lately diſcourfing of, haye 
been made with Remedies, whereto Bucks: horns afford 
Marter:als, 

I had almoſt forgot, Pyrophilus, to tell you, That to kety | 
d the reQified Spirit of Harts-horn, Blood, or thelikeis more 
uneafie, than any thing but trial would make one think; aod 
yet to keep the Volatile Salt is more difficult , than to pre 
ſerve the Spirit: for more than once, when I have kept theſe 
fugitive animal- Salts. by themſelves, they have _—_— _ 

. | 
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ſcarce left me in thewell ſtoppedGlaſſes any foots 

of their having been there, and eherefore choſe Chy- 
:tcthat are not ſtrangers to theſe Salts , have taken much 
wigs t0 0 great purpoſe to keep them from Avolation, ſome 
afthe recenteſt and ingeniouſcſt are wont, that they may mo- 
derate their uncurbed -wildnefle, to pour on them as much of 
fome ſuch Acid Spirit, as that of Salt of Vitriol, &c, as will 
nce any manifeſt conflit with the Volatile Salt , never 
conſidering , that as this courſe doth indeed deveſt them of 
their fugacity,ſo it dothin effect develt them of agreat part of 
their Nature,and conſequently of their peculiar Virtues. For T 
have elſewhere ſhewn, that the Saline Corpuſcles, obtainable 
the Fire from Urine, being united with a ſufficient propor- 
tion of Spirit of Salt, will ceaſe to be what they were,and with 
n WM the Saline parts of che Acid Liquor, will make apa kind of 
i MW $4- Armoniack. Bur it is eafter tor me inwhis our caſe to ſhew 
o MW that another mans Expedient is not goipd, then to ſubſtitute 

- MW :go0done; eſpecially in this place, where tor ſome Reaſons 
MW }ouſtnot ſer down the way that I the beſt approve of: only 
WW Ill tell You,that my way long was (nor do yet deſpiſe it) 
topreſerve volatile Salts in their own reRified Spirit, which , 
{vimming over them, kept them from the immediate contact 
; WF ofthe Air, and preſerved them ſo well, that by this means I 
hays ſecured even ſmall parcels of the fugitive Salt. gf humane 

Blood for many Years, | 

[Buz ſince the Spirit and Salt even of this ſort of Horns, will 

wt, 1 fear, be found ſo eaſie for every Man, eſpecially, if he be 4 
Novice in Chymiſtry to procure in any conſiderable Quantity, & 

ſince the arclared intent of my communicating to the Reader my 
Obſervations about theſe Spirits of Harts- horn, Blood, &C, was 
to furniſh him with ſuch Chymical Remedies , that men may by 
their eaſineſſe and cheapneſie be invited to provide them for the 
ve of the Poor ; 1 preſume it will not b@ improper to preſent 
| uu 3 him 
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him with a ſuccedaneum or two , that may be eaſily enough i 
tain'd from Sal- Armoniack , though theſe Preparation; bay 
ſuch Connexionwith divers other Paſſages, wheremith theywy 

' Written to the Perſon There call Pyrophilus,that, to avid 
200 much diſmembring thoſe Papers , and to make thiſe Priſy 
the better underſtood , 1 muſt content my ſelf to leave out thil 
Particulars that can beſt be ſpared , hoping that the reſt will 
eaſily excuſed , at leaFt by thoſe who know how much ſom C| 
miſts themſelves bave been deluded in thetr Trials of the dj 
wulged Proceſſes, divers of which are either falſe or veryuny, WW 
24in, andothers, though they ſhould ſucceed, would givebu a 'S bu 
phiſtical ſpirit, much f the obtained Liquor coming fromiy Ml * 
Diſtillable Concretes that muſt according to ſuch Proceſſec: Ml * 
mingled with the Sal- Armoniack,of which 1conld eafilygiven, Ml ® 
ſtances,even ont of modern and a Ow Writers.} P 
Of the Spiric of The Spirit of Sal- Armoniack, Pyrophilzs, bath ſuchwos I # 
Sal- Armoniack,, ders aſcribed to it WÞ Chymiſts, that, if I ſhould conclude : 
0 
Co 
[i 


ors 8 227; eſe Papers touching Spirits of an Urinous nature, without 
of preparing ir, ſaying ſomething to you of that, you might think I had'lkk 
the confiderableſt of them unmentioned g bur as I the rather 

acquaint you with the little I know of it ; becauſe, though! 

have met with divers Authors that extcoll it, I have ſcarce met 

' withany tar teaches intelligibly,and candicly how to prepare il 

ir, which perhaps moſt of them did not know themſelves,ſo il * 

I hope you will exa& an accurate accotint of it the leſſe rigik il * 

ly, becauſe Ican preſent to you bur lictle on that Subjet, Il * 

beſides the few Obſervations wherewith my own Carioſity 

has ſupplyed me: having ſcarce ever ( to my knowledge) 

ſeen any Spirit of Sal-4rmoniack ſave what my own Fur- 

naces have afforded me, and therefore without preſumung to 

ſer down ſolemn proceſſes about a ſubje& , wherein | have 

found a ſmall variation of Circumſtances hinder the opert* 


tions made on it fr6m producing uniform effects, I ſhall = 
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atmy ſelf to give you 25 true an information as my memory 
wilafford me of a few of my proceedings with this nice Salr, 
{the ſucceſſes of them: only premiſing in a Word, that by 
ed. 4rmonack I here mean the FaRitious and Venal, confi- 

0 of Urine, $0Ot, and Sea-ſalt, 

And firſt, according to the way propoſed by Glauber(in the 
ſecond part of his Philoſophicall Furnaces) we diſtilled it our 
an open Retort (with a Cover to clap on and take off as oc- 
ahonrequires)with a mixture of Zapis Calaminariszand once 
e,that way,obtaineda quantity of Liquor,which ſeemed ex* 

jog ſtrong, but before we could make any tryals with ir, 
the Vial that contained it haveing been accidentally broken, 
neloſt the opportunity of ſatisfying our ſelves of the efficacy + 
ofit;and having not long fiace attempted ro make ſuch a 
Spirit the ſame way , there came over indeed a Liquor which 
ſremed to be the Spirit of Sal. Armoziacks but when we 
ateroReRifie it ina gentle hear, the greater part of it toour 


wonder, coagulated in the Retort, whereinto it was put to be 
diſtilled, ivto a perfect Sa4l- Armoniack, (a pretty quantity of 


mach I yer keep by me)and thereby betrayed the above-men- 
tioned Liquor to have been little elſe then the S2/. 4rmoniack 
itſelf,torced over by the violence of the: Fire,withour having _ 
ſuferedany ſeparation of its Ingredients, Nor is it by us alone, - 
that the Proceſſe ſer down by Glauber, hath ocen unprofpe- 
roully attempted, and yet perhaps it might have conſtantly- 
enough ſucceeded with him, and the difference of the Lapis 
Calaminaris(in which we have obſerved much diſparity accor- 
Cing to the places it comes from)may have produced the com 
planed of variety of Succeſles. : | . 
We alſo attempted to diſtill a Spirit from Sal. Armoniack 
(topretermit divers other tryals) by mixing it with equall 
pats of Salt of Tartar z but in this experiment we met with 
vanety of ſucceſſe, for having exquiſitely incorporated the - | 


tmoSalts by the help of a lirtle fair Water , we have divers. 


rimes 
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times had the upper part of the receiver (carefully luted @ 
toa ſomewhat large recort ) all candyed over on the inf, 
with Volatile Salts of ſeverall ſhapes ; and the Liquoraty. 
wards forced over , bath ſometimes remained long enonghy 
the form ofa very ſubtle and penetrant Spirir,and ſometing 
again , it hath inthe very receiver almoſt torally coagulay 
it ſelf-into a lump of Chry ſtalline Salt : and when wehad mix 
the Salr of Tartar , and Sal- Armoniack, without any Wag 
or other moiſture at all,our ſucceſſes have been very likethol 
above mentioned. Upon this occaſion I dare not omits 
quaintiog you with an Experiment, which yer [I learnt ag 
upon this occaſion, Take of pure Salt of Tartar, and ofgoo 
Sal- Armoniack , equall parts (let them be both very dry, 
elſe you may looſe your labour ) and grind them veryac- 
rately together, though you be deterred from continuing tha 
toyle, by a very ſublte and fetid Urinous ſteam, wont toe: 
hale from the mixture; theſe Salts being thus exquiſitely 
incorporated, you muſt put them'into a large Glaſle Retor, 
to which you may fir a Receiver to catch a tetid Liquortha' 
- ſometimes we have obſerved to come over; then admini- 
ſtring by degrees a very ſtrong Fire, the top and Neckofthe 
Retort,will be lined with a pure white Sublimate,which ſeems 
to partake as well (though nothing neer ſ@ much ) of the 
Salt of Tartar, as of the Sal- Armoniack and of its Quilitis, 
and yet to differ from either: and though this Sublimate 
be farre enough from being the true Volatile Salt of Tart 
ſo highly extolled by Paracelſaus and Helmont, yetitis noige 
noble Medicine in obſtruQions , and ſome other diſtempers; 
And 1I remember one of che moſt expert Chymiſts I kaon, 
having made tryal of ſome I preſented him, rold me he found 
ſuch effe&sofir, as made him' divers times very preſſing ad 
 follicitous for more. The Fetid Liquor that will come over 
we have found ſometimes to be very little , and at other 
times much more copious , without being able to = 
6a 
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farly whence the diſparity proceeded; and the Coput ator? 
wm remaining in the Recort, by Solution, Filtration, and 
Coagulation, 2ffords a pure Salr of greater Dieuretical ethca- 
y_ than almoſt any I have hitherto met withall: Another 
wp by which we arcemprted to attaina Spirit of Sal- Armo. 
gb, was, by accurately mixing two parts ot ic , with three 
orfour of Quick-lime, whoſe virtue had not been impaired by 
hang expoſed to the Air, This mixture being diſtilled in a 
Retort, placed in ſand, with a ſtrong fire afforded us { toges- 
therwith ſome dry ſublimate in the neck of the Retorr, and, as 
[remember , a lictle volatile Saltia the Receiver) inavery 
frong and yellowiſh Spirit , ſo exceedingly penetrant, and 
fiokiog, chat it was not eafte to hold ones nofe to the open 
' nonth of the Vial wherein it was kept , without danger of 
being ſtruck down, or for a while diſabled to take breath, by 
the plenty and violence of the exhaling Spirits:But the Liquor 
farced over by ths method, though exceeding vigorous as to 
5 Qualities, was inconſiderable,as to its Quantity ; and there- 
fore wenow chuſe to vary alittle this way of proceeding,and 
lt the Quick-lime lie abroad in the open Air ( but pro- 
ted from all other moiſture , except that of the Air ) for 
' divers dayes; in which time the imbib'd humidity of the am- 
biet Air would in ſome degrees flake it, and make it ſome- 
what britler chan it was before z 8nd the Lime thus prepared, 
Ing mingled with Salt- Armoniack, and diſtilled in all cir- 
anſtances after the former manner , afforded us a Liquor ſo 
copious, and yet ſo ſtrong, that we hitherto acquieſce in this 
my of diſtilling this wild Salt, as the beſt we have yet mer 
with, Bat note, that we uſed, towards the latter end, to en- 
eaſethe fire to that degree, by heaping up Coals on the up- 
per part of the Retort, that the Mixture in the Retort hath 
been brought tro low, Note elſo, that though even the Spirit 
thos drawn perſevered long inthe form of a Liquor, yet 
yeſterday coming to look upon a Vial of it, which we 
| Too on reſerved, 
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reſerved, to try what effeR time would haye on it, ve 
that about a fourth or fifth part of it had ſpontaneouſly @y 
gulated it ſelf into exactly figured grains of a Chryſtdly 
Salt,the Liquar (wimming about it, retaining, nevert 
a very ſtrange ſubtlety : Which obſervation concording wi 
divers others makes me apt to doubt , whether or nothish 
celebrated Spirit of Salt- Armoniack bereally much, ifaq 
other then the reſolved Salt of Urine,and Soor,of whichthy 
body conſiſts, ſomewhat ſubtiliated by the fire , and free! 
from the clogging Society of the Sea-ſalt, ro which they 
were formerly affociated and united ; though I confeſſe | 
ſeemeth not improbable, by the great Energy which May be 
obſerved in this Spirit, when it 1s dextrouſly drawn, thatths 
entire Concrete,and the Quick-lime, may afford ir ſomethj 
that it could not receive from either of the Ingredient, 
whence the Mixture did reſulr,as we ſee in 4qu4 Regs, whit 
diſſolves crude gold,though neither the Salt- Armoniack,aer 
the Peter, nor the Vitriol alone affords, by the uſual wayes, 
Spirit capable of producing that effet. The great virtae, 
and uſes of Salt- Armcniack, eſpecially in Phyſick, I cannot 
now ſtay to trear of, but you will find them largely enough 
ſet down by Glauber 5 whole Encomiums nevertheleſſe,muſ 
not be all adopted by me, who in this place mention the 
Spirit of Sal- Armoniack, but as a Medicine that is near of kin; 
and may ſervefor a Swecedaneum to the Spirits of Harts-horn, 
Llrine, Blood, &c. : | 
But alchough the laſt mentioned way , Pyrophilue, bethe 
leaſt imperfe one we have hitherto met with, of diſtilling 
Salt- Armoniack , yet becauſe you may ſometimes needa 
Spirituous 11quor impregnated with the activelt parts of that 
noble concrete when you want either Retorts to diſtill in, or 
Furnaces capable of giving ſtrong fires, I dare not omit toins 
form you, that, we have ſometimes drawn over ſuch aliquor 
ot Salt- Armoniack after the following manner- Dito 
| alt- 
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bilt-Armoniack in 2 ſmall quantity of fair water, then in 4 
(xcarbit pur ſuch a quantity of ſtrong Quick-lime powder'd, 
$ wap fill up a fitth or ſixth part of the veſſel, and water ic 
well by degrees with the former Solutioa of the Salt- _ 
kmoniack, & immediately clap an Alembick on the Concur. 
lit, nd faſten a Receiver tothe Alembick,cloſing the joynts 
nery accurately z and from this mixture, by the genle heat of a 
thor a Lamp , you may obtain a Liquor that ſmells much 
like Spirit of Urine , and ſeems to be much of the ſame na= 
wes and this volatile Liquor being once or twice rectified 
w/e, with a very mild heat, grows exceeding fugitive and 
pegetrane , 2nd works by Sweat, and alittle, perhaps , by 
Urine; and I remember that when I firſt made it, having been 
duced by ſome Analogicall Experiments, I had formerly 
made,co give it co one that had a Patient troubled with an ex. 
teamly violenc Cough, I had an account quickly brought me, * 
that henot ſlowly, but wonderfully mended upon the very 
fiſtor ſecond Doſe; and indeed the tryals that have hitherto 
been made of ic, makes me hope that it will prove little Inferi- 
or in efficacy to the other above mentioned more coſtly 
Spirits, ſcarce any of which being preparable by ſo ſafe, and 
compendious a way, if this Medicine emulate them in Virtue, 
theeafineſſe of the preparation (wherein litcle time needs be 
ſpent,and lefſe danger or. breaking veſſels incurr'd) will much 
endexr it to me, Bur, Pyrophilies, becauſe I would affift You to- 
nike variety of Experiments about Volatile Salrs,and becauſe 
dvers tryals may be more conveniently made , when the Sa- 
lne Corpulcles are in a dry form, then when they are in that 
« aLiquor, I will take this occaſion to mention to You a 
Wy by whoſe Intervention a change oa the fixt body em- 
Ployedabour the newly mentioned Experiment, hath ſome=- 
ues afforded me ſtore of volatile Salt, This way was only to 
nugle exquiſicly a quantity of Sal- Armoniack, with abouc 
lviceits weight of ſtrong Wood-aſhes, For the Spirit that 
RE” K 32 . we 
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we this way draw out of a Retort plac'd in Sand, did qui 
in the Receiver Coagulate into a Salt; and this method 

- again experimented with like ſacceſſe. And the Saltthy 
made,we found ſo extremely ſubtle and volatile,that it ſeem 
to be much of the ſame nature with that of Urine; anditi 
be indeed (as probably it is) onely the Volatile Salt of the 
Urine, and perhaps alſo of the Soot, whereof the Sal Aras. 
»iack conſiſts, this may paſle for a more compendious Way of 
obtaining ſuch Salcs, than. others that are hitherto wont tg 
be praiſed among Chy miſts: But I will not undertile 
that this way of obtainigg rather Salt than Spirit ſhill co, 
ſtantly ſucceed. Yerifyou find it do not,I ſhall not perchane 
refuſe You a better way. But if you could deviſe a Methol 
(which poſſibly is not unattainable) of bringing overinto: 
Spirit not the bare Urinous and fuliginous Ingredients of $4. 
Armoniack but the whole Body , it may be, you wouldhe 


Renanm's,and Glauber's Elogies of the Spirit of Sal- Urns 
niack. . 
Ofpreparatio® The affinity betwixt Volatile Salts and Sulphurs, doth 
Sulohwronce Pyrophilus, as well as your Curioſity, invite me to acquaint 
Ferid Liquors. yay with ſome of the Tryals we have made about the Pre. 
paration of Sulphureous Fetid Liquors, which I am the more 
inclined to do, decauſe,though I find mention: made of ſome 
\ ofthem in Chymical Books, yer they are there delivered 
with-ſo litle incouragement, amongſt many other procells 
of which it appears not that the preſcribers made trial, thit 
when I had diſtilled ſome of thoſe Sulphurs, divers expet 
Chymiſts were very deſirous to have a fight of them toſits- 
fie themſelves that ſuch Liquors could be ſo prepar'd, Tit 
way of making the common Balſam, or Ruby of Ss/phn, 
is too well known to.need to be long inſiſted on.. Only, be- 
cauſe there is ſome little variety ufed by ſeveral in the prepi- 
ration, it will got perhaps be amiſle. ro inform. you thatFe 
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which-will be performed in fix,eight,or ten Hotirs, according 
the quantity of the Ingredients to be united; this Balſam, 


which is indeed in ſome caſes no deſpicable remedy, is by 


ar Chymiſts, according to their cuſtome, very highly 
extolled, and ſometimes employed in. Diſtempers and Con- 
ſlitotions,wherein, inſtead of performing the wonders by them 
expected, its Heat.doth more harme, than-irs drying and Bal- 


famick properties do good: bur yet apparent it will be, by ' 


what we ſhall fay anon, that by this preparation, the Body 
ofthe Su/phur is ſomewhat opened, and therefore (as we ſaid) 
ioſome caſes the Ruby of $#!/phur may prove no ineffectual 
Remedy, which may probably be improved it it be prepared 
by bare Digeſtion'in a very geatle heat, by which courſe we 


hareproſperouſly prepared it, though-nort in ſo ſhort a time, 


when-we made it not in-order to ſome other Medicine. 
To Volatilize the Sulphur thus reſolved we took the Bal- 
{am made the former way in a tew Houres, and purtiog it in 


aRetort,either with,or without fair Water, which'is ſuppoſed Sulphur. 


tobelp to carry up the ſuperfluous Oyl, we placed the Veſlel 
ina Sand- Furnace; and, with a gentle heat drawing off as much 
ofthe Oyl of Turpentine as would in that heat come over, 
we ſhifted the Receiver, and' carefully luced'on the new ones 
and laſtly, giving Fire by degrees, we forced over a Liquor of 
adeep and darkiſh Red; extremely penetrant, bur of a ſmell 
ſoſulphureous and diffuſive of it (elf, that-it was ſcarce to be 


reſtrained by Corkes, and was by great; oddes ſtronger than: 


tat ofthe Ruby before: diſtillation. | 
" The like Experiment we tried in a Glaſſe-head and. body 


XX Z placed. 


ont to make it by mixing about three parts of Oyl of Thewyofma® 
Fapentine, with — good flower of Brimſtone, des ſer- "ay _ _ 
ging them on 4 ſtrong Urinal lightly ſtopr in an hear of Sand, Ruby of Sul- - 
qaly great enough to make the Liquor with a litle crackling pbur. 

wile (whenceſoever that proceeds) work npon the Su/phur, 


allic be all perfectly reſolved into a Blood-red Balſam 
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placed in Sand, andehrough that way , likewiſe we obyini 
a Volatile Balſam-of Sulphur , yet we faund it too igcogys 
nient to be equallable with the former. What long Digeſtizg 
of this Liquor will do, to take away » or leflen its Empyry 
matical and offenſive Odour, we have not yet been by ex, 
rience ſatisfied,no more than of its medical Virtues; t 
probably,the great penerrancy of the Liquor confidered,thy 
will not be languide 
Authors alſo preſcribe the making a volatile Balſam 

Sulphur, by driving over,after the above-mentioned mange, 
a Sojution of Flower of Brimſtone in Linſeed Oyle, and thi 
Remedy they highly extoll z but though ic may probably 
prove a good Medicine , yet ſince they commend it but 
conjecture, and not upon experience , I ſee no great reaſag 
why it ſhould bo preferable to the other ; for we find thater- 
preſſed Oyles are much more apt to receive an offenſive En- 
pireuma than Oyle of Turpentine , which heing much more 
volatile than they, requires nothing near ſo violent aheatto 
makeitaſcendz and, unlefle it be found that the Sulphureous 

articles are able to mitigate the corroſive ones, the diſtilled 

1quor of an expreſſed Oyle may prove noxious in the Body, 
For by purpoſely ( tor tryals ſake) diſtilling Oyle Olive, by it 
ſelf, though not in a naked Fire, we obtained a Liquor of that 
exceeding ſharpneſs, thar it would (taken inwardly) probably 
corrode,or tret either the Stomach or ſ@me other of the inter- 
nal Parts. | 

There is another way of preparing a Sulphureous Balſam, 

to which Penotz no ignoble Chymiſt, aſcribes ſuch ſtupene 
&tous virtues,that though I have not yet made tryal of it in Di 
ſeaſes , yer I dare not leave it altogether unmentioned ; the 
proceſs being briefly but this. Take good Balſam of Su/pbur 
made with Spirit or Oyle of Turpentine, and having freedit 
from its ſuperfluous Oylineſs, pour on it well dephlegm,dSp 


rit of Wane, and therewith draw by aftuſion of new ——_— 
often 
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bln 2s need requires a ſufficient quantity of a Red TinQure, 
which by filcrarion and abſtraRtion #» Batneo muſt be redu- 
cajto a Balfamick confiſtence ; this Liquor you may it yog 
| degrees of Fire drive through a Retort placed in 
Sad, 4nd thereby obtain a volatile Balſam of very great pe. 
gtecacy, and probably of no ſmall efficacy z but che Trial I 
ye made of this proceſle , gives me occaſion to advertiſe 


You 

ny That, unleſs your Balſam be reduced co a ſift thick. 
re, and almoſt to dryneſs it ſelf, the Operation will hardly 
ſucceed, we having fruitlefly digeſted for ſome months: Spirir 
& Wine upon Balſam, whoſe confiſtence was ſomewhat too 
Liquid. 

-4 That as ſoon as the Spirit of Wine is ſofficiently cined, 

it oopht ro be Decanted, and ſucceeded by new ; leſt by roo 
logg digeſtion, inſtead of heightning irs TinRore , it let fall 
that which it hath already acquired. 

3, That upon a very ſlow abſtration of moſt of the 
TinRed Spirit in a digeſting furnace , we once found the re- 
maning Liquor not to be in the form of a Balſam, bur to 
confiſt partly of Spirit of Wine s and partly of a ſeeming di- 
tint Oyle , whereinto the Sulphureous TinRure was redu- 
cd. The Balſam of Ss/phur thus made without Diſtillati- 
onſeems likely to be an innocenter and nobler Medicine than 
the common Ruby of S«/phur,made with a hot and ill ſcented 
Ojle of Turpentine : and by this preparation may alſo appear 
thetruth of whar we formerly ſaid, when we told you , thar 
the body of the Sulphur was opened by Solution in Oleagi- 
nods Liquors: for out of the common thickened Balſam, as 
you may be informed by this proceſs, well ReAified Spirit of 
Winewill,in a ſhort time,extrat a blood red Tinfure,where- 
#by long digeſtion of Spirit of Wine alone upon pure, but 
wdiſolved, flowers of Brimſtone, we could not diſcernany 
age of colour in the Aenſiravmz though I dare not deny 
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the poſſibility of what ſome Authors affirm, who Writs) 
that Spirit-of wine very excellently Dephlegm'd, will in 
time, of itſelf, draw a TinCture from flowers of Selphy 
which TinRare they yet pretend not to make of a higher 
then a Lemmon colour. . And, by the way, let me tell you, 
that our redtinure formerly mentioned is(if it be well made) 
ſo ſtrong of the Sulphur, that probably it would makeay 
penetrant, and effe&tual outward remedy in Aches, and divers 
other cold diſtempers of the nervous parts , for it hath been 
already found, thac good Spirit of Wine alone is one of the 
powerfulleſt Fomentations in divers caſes of that nature;(inſv, 
much thatit hath been ſometimes found to arreſt the ſpreading 
Mortification of Gangrenes ; ) and therefore being (0 richly 


impregnated with Su/phur , which is, even withoue the aff - 


Rance of (ſo ſubtle a vehicle , very available in many diſafle- 
ions of the Genus Nerwoſum , "tis probable that the skilfal 
aſſociation oftwo ſuch ative remedies may produce conlider. 
able Effects, | 
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Take of pure flowers of S«/phur one part, of the beſt Oyle 
Olive four or five parts, mix them well cogether in a ſtrong 
earthen pot, able to contain a much greater quantity of the in- 
oredients than is to be pur in it; ſet this veſſel over a moderate 
fire of Charcoals, throughly kindled , till the Oyle, though 


. ſlowly, have perteRly diſſolved all the Flowers of Se/pbur, 


which will ( if you work it well ) be performed in abouthalf 
an hour, or an hour{according to the quantity of your Mz- 
terials ;) But you muſt have a great care, during the whole 
Operation, firſt,that the Oyle catch not fire, whereby it would 
not only beloſt it ſelf, but perhaps endanger the firing of 
the houſe 3 and next,that the Mixture be kept nimbly, and 
conſtantly ſtirring from the firſt beginning of the Oyles afi- 
on on the S»/phvr, till the Solution be fully made z and oo 
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por thiving been taken off the fire) be grown cold again; 
Thechief ſigns whereby you may perceive, that you have 
qoterred in che Operations , are, Firſt, if the Sulphur be 
xeſely diſſolved in the Oyl, which you muſt ofren try 
teforeyou take it from the fire, by taking up with the tip 
ofz ſtick a drop or two of the Liquor yer in Preparation, 
nd lerting it cool on white Paper, or on your Nail, where- 
by you may diſcern, when the Solution is perfectly made, by 
thedeep Rednelle, and Tranſparency of the Liquor, and by 
i6containing no more init any undiſſolved Flowers of the 
pinſtone; Next, by the Conſiſtency of the Balſam, which 
ought to be neither too Liquid (as you will find it, it it hath 
got ſtaid its due time on the ficez; nor too thick fas it is apt 
- tpbecome, if you remove it not. ſeaſonably from the fire, 
hut of che confiſtence of ſomewhat thin Honey; and /a#ly, 
| WF bythe ſmell, which ought to be ſtrong of the Salphur,but nor 
| ofthe fire for though che Sulphureous Stink is, in this Re- 
medy, to be expedted, that Empyreumartical one, which pro- 
(eds from buaraing (and by skilful noſtrils may be eaflly di- 
ſcerned) is very poſſible to be avoided. = 
The Doſes of this Balſam, whea it is to be inwardly uſed, 

' may befrom two to fifteen, or twenty drops, according as 
thegreatnefle of the diſtemper, and chiefly the ſtrength; and. 
Conſticution of the Patient ſhall require and bear. Ic may be 
given opon a faſting Stomach, either alone,or brought to the 
Confiſtence of Pills, or of a Bolus with powdered Sugar, Li- 
quorice, cc or elſe diflolved in any convenient Vehicle, 
mherewith its Oleaginous nature will permit it fo mingle. 
Outwardly it may be adminiſtred either by bare inundtion of 
the part affeed, or elſe by incorporating it with any other 
convenient Oyntment, or Playſter: after which, we are wont 
topreſcribe to have an application made to the part oftwo or 
three litle Bags filled with Sand, as warm as the Patient can 


ally endure it, and ſhifred as ſoon as either of them begins 
"3 [K') 
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to cool, that by this means, the Pores being opened, the Yr. 
tue ofthe Balſam, by being made more penetrant,may rexh 
the farther. 

I have been thus particular, Pyrophilae, in the mentions 
this Remedy, becauſe though it ſeem bur a ſlight and tripiy 
Preparation , yet Experience hath given us better opinion 
of it, then I fear the ſlightneſſe of the Preparation will x 
yet allow You, And inceed its Vertues, Iam apt tothink 
more than I have yet had occaſion to obſerve, and therefqgre 
muſt refer you to Ralandaus his Centuries, where they are 
often mentioned: but outwardly in Strains , old Aches, 
Bruiſes, and the like, it is is wont to be very effeRual; in the 
beginning of Fits of the Gour it hath ſeveral times (though 
not conſtantly) been proſperouſly applied both to Mr, s. z, 
and divers other perſons, and ſometimes it bath been found 
not incffeual even inthe Sc#atzca 1t ſelf, And as for Paraly- 
tical diſtempers, I have had by askilful Phyſician an account 
ſent me of ſcarce credible things which ic hath therein pettor- 
med: to which I {h3]l onely adde, that a while ſince, I ha 
great thanks returned me on the behalt of a fair young 
Lady, to whom I proſperouſly preſcribed it againſt a great 
Tumor in her neck, which was ſuppoſed to be the beginning 
of the Kings- evil: But this Tumor was recent enough,which 
circumſtance l think fit to ſpecifie, becauſe I fear that ifthe 
Scrophulous Tumor had been invererate, the ſuccefle would 
not have been ſo good, Inwardly the chief Uſe we made of 
it hath been in Covghs, and Diſtempers allyed thereunto: 
Bur its Balſamical nature, making it both healing and re- 
fiſtive (if I may ſo ſpeak) of Patrefation, makes it pro- 
bable that its Vertues miy be moreextenſive; to which pur- 
poſe | remember that a while fince a friend of mine tryed it 
with wonderful ſucceſs in mif#u ſanguinis fere deplorato, ha: 
ving firſt by a gentle heat reduced it to ſuch a Conliſtence, as 
allowed him to make it up into Pills. But of the _ 
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(oſs, wherein our Remedy hath been ſuccesful, no more at 
wients We ſhall rather ſubjoyn, That though this have been 
tenay which we have the ofteneſt employed in the miking 
of the Balſam; yet we muſt not conceal from You, that we 
wwe divers times met with Accidents, which fruſtrated our 
adeavours and expeRations, For if the fire adminiſtred be too 
;d, the Solution of the S»u/phur by the oyl proceeds not 
zel:; and 0n the other fide have found, that nor only a ſtrong 
tetis apt to burn che matter, or to make the Oyl boyl over, 
ad perhaps cake fire; but even that upon a very litle exceſle 
nthedegree of heat, the Oyle and S#/phay would, before it 
aud beexpeRteg, degenerate rogether into a heavy and viſ- 
coos Lump (almoſt of the colour of the liver of an Animal) 
hich coagulated matter proved atterwards exceeding diffi- 
altto be by the affuſton of freſh Oyl diſſolved and reduced co 
1daeconſiſtence. Wherefore we tryed to prepare this Balſam 
ypotting the proportion of Ingredients formerly mentioned 
atoaſtrong Urinal, which we placed in Sand, and making 
wnder it no more fire then was ſufficient co make it ſlowly 
fork upon the Flowers, (which did often during their Solu- 
toamake a crackling noiſe,) we continued the Operation 
tor divers (perhaps many) hours, at the end of which we 
found the Su/phur diſſolved, and the mixture reduced co a 
Bfamick colour and confiſtence. So that if you diſtruſt your 
dexterity to prepare this Balſam by the former way with a 
ked fire, we muſt adviſe you to make uſe of this latter way, 
&thit which is the (ater, though ic be the longer way of pro- 
ceding. Nay when we had leiſure enongh, we did, for tryals 
lake, proſperouſly attempt the Solution of Flowers of Brim- 
one, with common Oyl by the far gentler hear of bare D:- 
vltion, and by that means obteined a Balſam perfectly 


tee from aduſtion, bur of ſomewhat too liquid a confiſtence, 


"idip"11y be eaſily remedied by the mixture of powdered Li. 


 Qurice, Sugar,or any other ſuch convenient Concrete. We 


yy 2 muſt 


Other wayes of 


A Balſam of 
Antimony. 
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| muſt alſo advertiſe yoſi that chis Balſam may alſo bepre 


with oyl of Nuts, of Poppy ſeeds, of Hypericon, inſtead of 
Oyl Olive,or any other expreſt Oyl, appropriated to the pa 
ticular diſtemper againſt which the Phyſician iatends toen. 
ploy the remedy: onely care muſt be had that the Specifck 
qualities of the Oyl be nor ſo fugitive, as to be deſtroyed by 
the Ebullition requiſite to the making of the Balſam; which 
if it be to be enriched with ſpecifick virtues in relation t0any 
particular diſeaſe, may perhaps be beſt prepared by the |;| 


mentioned way (of digeſtion) wherein the ſubtle Spirits thi 


impregnate the Oyl arenot in ſuch danger to be diſſipated by 
the Fire, 

The knowing Chymiſts themſelves ( Pyrophilw) we 
wont ſo much (and perhaps not altogether undeſervedy) 
to extoll the efficacy of Antimony, that we were thereby 
invited, befides'divers Preparations of it for interna] uſe, to 
attempt the making of ſome remedies of it,that mightallobe 
externally applicable; and in proſecution of this deſign, ne 


found that by boyling tour or five fingers height of good: 


Oyl of Turpentine upon very finely powdered Antimony, 
put with the Liquor into a ſtrong Glaſſe-Urinal, placedio 
Sand, the Oyl afcer ſome hours would grow exceeding high 
Tinted, and being gently in great parte abſtrafted , would 
Jeave behind it a body of a Balſamick confiſtence, anda deep 
redneſſe: which may, I preſume, be applied to reſolve, and 
diſcufle hard Tumours, and remedy divers other outwad 
Evils, with more effe& than the ſimple Balſam of common 
Sulphar tormerly delcribed, And from this Antimonial Bl 
ſam abſtriced co a ſtiffer conſiſtence, we tound, thar Spiritet 
Wine would draw a TinQure, which I likewiſe ſuppoſe might 
prove a very powerful Fomencation; though the Spirit ve 
uſed {perhaps becauſe it was not ſufficiently: dephlegmated) 
did not ina few dayes attain to more than a very palered- 
neſſe:) but this TinKure being lowly freed from the mol 


part 
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of the Spirit of Wine, became of the conſiſtence of ſome® 
what liquid Honey» and of a deeper colour, thereby affording 
v5 apurer Balſam: which we have not yer, (being hindred by 
ſame accidents) attempted co bring over the Helm. Nor 
j4we here defaſt, but by divers Tryals found that the An- 
inonial Balſam, above mentioned, being pur into a Rerort, 
placed in Sand,and preſſed by degrees of fire, would at lenceth 
enitSteams, which would condenſe in the neckvof the Re- 
tort, and fall chence into the Receiver in ſanguine drops: this 
rolatile red Balſam (eſpecially it by this volatilization the 
Antimony have loſt irs Emetick property) we cannot but 
thiok endowed with more than ordinary Virtues, outward 
zod perhaps inward too: confidering the great penetrancy 
ofthe Liquor, and the energy of the Mineral, with whoſe 
{ubtle parts it is richly impregnated, if it conſiſt not mainly 
otthem. But we are yet in proſecution of this Preparation, 
and therefore till we have ſeen how far we are like to improve 
this Remedy, we ſhall forbear any farther mention of ir, eſpe. 
cally fiace we have already in this very Paper,given you as we 
ſuppoſe, ſufficient proof, that we are more ſollicitous for 
our Satisfation and proficiency, than for our own Repu - 
tation, (of bzing a ſevere Critick in eſtimating of Medicines) 
For otherwiſe we ſhould not have been (o indiſcreet, as to ac- 
quaint you with any Preparation, of whoſe medical Virtues 
me haye not yet mace much tryal, whileſt we are not deſtitute 
of other remedies, whoſe efficacy hath been manifeſted to us 


by Experience. But we have often obſerved, thit divers uſeful of che obſcure 


Chymical Preparations are mentioned ſo obſcurely, 8& unin- 4 cyprica! 
way of writing 


 felligibly by the Authors that write of them, or elſe are with- of chymiſts, 


out any particular,or encouraging note of diſtintion mentio- 
ned amongſt a crowd of other Proceſſes; ſome of which have 
perhaps already been found to be falſe,or trivial, and others of 


#hich may be rationally enough diſtruſted, that moſt Phyſi- 


cans,and Chymiſts themſelves are deterred from attempting 
Jy 3 . BB 


0 


which are in their obvious qualities ſo neer of kin to yr 
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to prepare thoſe remedies,nort ſo muth becauſe they ſeemmy 


likely to proveconfiderable,as becauſe they are afraid thatthy 
Proceſſes are falſe,or fraudulently ſer down,and conſequey, 
ly, that Concretes of ſuch a Confiſtence, Colour, Scent,aqy 
other obvvious Qualities, as are aſcribed to the Remedies 
propoſed, are not preparable by che publiſht DireRions, 
And that you might ſee, P5rophilus, what diſcouragement 
I have mer with even from Artiſts themſelves to keep me 
from truſting to Printed Chymical procefles, Ichink it ge 
amiſſe to mention here a memorable paſſage of the famous, 
and experienced Alexander Yan Suchten, who is reportedty 
have gotten more by the practice of Chymical Phyſik 
then any of the Contemporery Profeſſors of it: tor he, to- 
wards the endof his Book of the ſecrets of Antimony (0 
which he clearly diſcloſeth not any 1a that T reatiſe)gives this 
account of his Cryptical way of writing; 20d 7n bur Tri 
FFatu nullum Recipe propoſurrim, ob id factum eſt, quad 111 
ſeducere noloz Recipe enim illa ſedncunt juniores Medicos: ſed 
zeque 4 Theophraſto ulium Recipe [criprum eſt, quod ad Mes 
aicinam,quin occultum ſenſum habeat,ef in quo nihil vel derit, 
wel abundct , & hoc non fit ſine magns cauſir. Wherefore 
I make account, that, belides that ſuch changes of the qualities 
of Bodies may zfford much light co Naturaliſts,he doth Chys 
miſts no uſelefle piece of ſervice, that acquaints them with the 
ſucceſle of the nobler ſort of Proceſſes mentioned in Authors, 
though he ſhould give them licle or no account of the Virtues 
of the Remedies prepared by thoſe Proceſſes: bu this I hope 
is not altogether our caſe; for beſides that our Olcrvations 
are likely to ſave You mach Trouble, and perhaps ſomemi- 
ſtakes, and miſadventures: beſides thar, (I ſay) we have 
had opportunity to obſerve fuch eminent effects of ſeveral of 
the volatile Liquors deſcribed in theſe Papers, as may jultly 
give us promiling ExpeQations of the properties of the reſi 
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ka{this ſort of Medicines having been found ſometimes to 

ywonders, and generally to be fafe (which ot a few of the 

jnown operative, and not Specifick Medicines can be truly 

firmed) I am 2prt to think, that he that ſhall bring theſe 

temedies,in ſpight of their 111 ſcent, into the good opinion of 

Zhyſicians m3y make no inconfiderable number of Patients 

eholden £0 him: 

[ſhould not, Pyrophilus,proceed to make You repent your 
(miofity to know my thoughts of the Urinous,and Sulphu- 
rous Remedies it hath hitherto made me treat of;were it not 
thatthere yet remains ſomething to be ſaid, without which, 

{chat hath been ſaid, will {carce ſignifie very much towards 
teeffeRual recommending of thoſe Medicines to your e- 
ſeem and practiſe. ; 

For Ido not ignore, Pyrophilus, that not onely the Ge- — 
reality of the Galenical Phyficians, but divers of the Chywical ex- 
noreeminenr, and judicious of the Chymiſts themſelyes,*2*vand ricic 
hare been pleaſed roconcdemne the internal uſe of Liquors compared with 
dren through a Retort, by the violence of Fire, uponthc Galenical 
teſcores of their being cfenfively Empyreumatical , and"*rofcvbich 
Sinking: among which ſort of Liquors I cannot expe, that uſed by the Me- 
er Spirits of Blood, Harts- horn, &c. will eſcape the being tho%iſts. 
reckoned, But toraimuch as the proſperous Effects I have had 
opportunity to ſee, of divers Remedies of that Nature, have 
zwen me for them rather an eſteem, then either a deteſta- 
tonor contempt; I ſappoſe it may prove no unfeaſonable 
piece of Juſtice to the ſpirit of Blood, and the other Noble, 
tough fetid Remedies I have been ſetting you down; nor 
tomlervice3ble piece of Charity to men, if in this place, and 
ce forall, ſpend ſome lines in endeavouring to reſcue theſe 
nmnated Medicines from the great prejudice they ſuffer un- 

(fr, and from a reputation, which whilſt it render them more 
0cions then even their ſmell can do, is likely to make men 
&ry themſelves the benefit of them, | A 
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I might heye on this Occaſion call in Queſtion, whetherag 

onely Galeniſts, but even many Chymilſts themſelves, beag 

ſomewhat more afraid than they need be, of whar they | 
Empyreuma. But I will ſuſpend @ while that Queſtion, andy 

And whether Prefent confeſſe ro You , that I have ſometimes doubts 
orgs whether or no that ſtink which is generally called by thenzg. 
oc") Mca,.? ly mentioned name, do alwayes and neceſſarily proceed fron 
cines proceed the impreſſions of a violeat Fire, For to make a pure Spiri, 
tom ihe vio* and Salt of Urine, there needs nothing, bur to lerit inanel 
or the tature of ſtoPt veſſel putrifie for a competent time (as we elſewhae 
the matter, xeach)in a Dunghil, or any reſembling warmth, (and thatit 
ſelf, perhaps,i!s not neceſſary to its PucrefaRion;) and thenty 
draw off an eighth or tenth part of the Liquor that firſt aſcend 
by the gentle heat of a Bath. By which, or by the yet milder 
warmth of a Lamp-furnace, it may be ſufficiently redified, 
3nd brought to yield, beſides the Spirit, good ſtore of Silt 
And ſince the Spirit thus made differs fo little in Smell or 
Taſte from thoſe of Blood and Harts horn, that moſt mens 
Noſes are not critical enough to diſtinguiſh them, (and We 
have ſometimes taken pleaſure to make Chymiſts themſelves 
to miſtake the one of thoſe Liquors for the other.) It ſeems 
worth conſidering, whether or no the fetid and urinous Taſte 
and Smell,which in theſe Spirits is ſaid ro be Empyreums- 
tical,and to proceed from the Aduſtion of the Fire, be not the 
Genuine Taſte and Odour of the ſpirituous 8 ſaline particles 
of the mixed Bodies themſelves, which they would manifeſtif 
they were copiouſly extricated(co ſpeak in theKings language) 
ſeparated from the other Principles or Ingredients, and aſſoc: 
ated into one Body, though without the violence of the Fire 
For to diſtill the Spirit of putrified Urine, wherein the like 
Smell and Taſteare emineat, there needs(as we (aid) no gret- 
ter heat than that of a Lamp furnace, or of Horſ-dung, (fince 
in the latter of theſe onely,Urine roo long kept, and butnegl! 
gently ſtopr, hath been obſerved to have loſt irs volatile _ 
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aiSpirit,before it was taken out of the Horſe-dung: And 
ih Hear ſeems not great enough to impreſs an Empyrenme 
mor ſach a Liquor. For we ſee that moſt things diſtilledia 
jeoreater heat of a Bath, are commended by Phyſicians and 
iſts for their being free from Empyreume. And 
wat ARivity may be acquired by the ſubtle parts of a mixed 
Jody, by the convening (1tT may ſo ſpeak) of ſuch Spiricu- 
as Particles, diſengaged from thoſe other parts which clog d 
ximpriſoned them, withour any Empyreumatical Impreſſt- 
a fom any violent or external Heat, may appear by theChy. 
nicat Oyles of Spices, For though they be uſually drawa 
by Chymiſts and Apothecaries, by the-help of Water in 
linbecks; and though they have by us been drawn afcer 
mother manner (which we may elſewhere teach You) with a 
pich gentler heat (ſometimes not exceeding that of an 
adinary Balnewm ) yet theſe well Dephlegm*d Liquors,re= 
ringing ſo well the genuine Taſte and Smell of the Concretes 
they were drawn from, that they paſs unaccuſ('d of Empyreum, 
zefome of them much ſtronger and hotter than the Spirit or 
Sdtot Mans Bloud, or Hartſ horn. As may appear, eſpeci- 
dly by che Oyle of Cinnamon, which if pure, is more pene- 
matand fretting, than any thing but tryal could eafily have 
perſraded me. And leſt you ſhould object, that rhe fire doth 
conliderably contribuce to the ſtrength of theſe Liquors 
otherwiſe then by diſengaging the Particles they conſiſt of 
fromthe unaRive parts of the concrete, and aſſembling them 
together; I muſt advertiſe you, that I have obſerved litle lefle- 
Heat and Penetrancy,than in divers of ctheſe,in ſome Liquors 
ſeparated without the aſſiſtance of Diſtillation: as for inſtance, 
the purer ſort of the t1ue Peruvian Balſam, and in anorher 
kigd of natural Balſam, almoſt of an Amber-colour, which be- 
longed to an Eaſtern Prince (who carried it up and down 
wh him as a Jewel) whoſe Domeſticks at his death ſoldir, 


miereby I came to procure fome of it;, and found caule to 
ZZ won- 
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wonder at its ſtrength both upon the tongue, and ini 
Operation. Bur granting, P3rophilus, that the volatile Reny. 
dies treated of in theſe Papers, may have their offegtys 
Smell and Taſte imputed tothe Fire, yer perhaps Phyſica 
would more ſlowly, and more tenderly cenſure the Reme, 
dies in queſtion for their Empyreumarical ſtink, if they did 
but conſider, that they themſelves (cruple not to uſe(roname 
thoſe among many others) Sexz4 and Scammony, though 
the former be wont to gripe the Guts, and the latter havea 
Acrimony, Heat, and Mordacity ſo unkind ro the Boyeh, 
thita few grains exceeded in the Doſe turns it into poyſoy 
becauſe the ill Qualities of thee Medicines, may by proper 
CorreQives be ſomewhat mitigated, and the Good they do, 
doth more than countervail the Inconveniences that attendthe 
uſe of them. For the very ſame conſiderations, Pyrophilus mill 
be applicable to the excuſe of thoſe ferid Medicines, for which 
we Apologize. For though the Empyreuma or Inpreſſiond 
the fire, for wh:ch they are rejeted, be the Quality, whole 
abſence from chem were very defireable; yet may that Emyy- 
yeuma by dextrous Preparations be in ſome meaſure cones 
Qed (infomuchthat I have knowa highly- redified ſpirits of 
Llrine, by being digeſted for divers months in an exquiſitely 
ſtopt Glaſſe, brought to be of a Sent , which to me ſcem'd 


ſcarce at all ſtinking,and to others even pleaſant) and thepre- 


judice that may be juſtly feared from what remains, is advants 
giouſly recompenc'd by the benefits accruing from theeſſic- 
cy of their more friendly endowmeats. And in effe@ wefiad, 


that the Dogmariſts themſelves are grown not to ſcruplethe 


adminiſtriog the ſpirit of Salr, though extorred (it it be ofthe 


beſt)by a much greater ſtreſſe of Fire, than is requiſite tothe 


DiRillation of any of the Medicines we defend. And not onely 
the famous Riverins (as we haveelſewhere noted) extols the 
Spirit of Tartar, and Soot, which are yer ſufficiently fetid 
and Empyreumatical, bur ſeveral other (anCamongſt --- 
ome 
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tne of our eminent Engliſh) Phyſicians frequently uſe, and 
amend the oyl of Gjacum , forced through a Retort. 
ive WY udnoleſſe do divers learned Doors eftcem, and employ 
as WU feEmpyreumarical oy1 of Amber: Thoagh(conore ſo much 
ne Wl bythe way) That be 1a divers cales far inferior to the Vola- 
dd I te Sale, which (if che fire be skilfully adminiſtred) may at 
me I the fame time, and by the ſame Operation be obtained. This 
oh Wl Sat beſides the Efficacy aſcribed co it in the Convullions of 
a I Children, having beea lately fonnd by Experience to be an 
6, Wl excellent Medicine againſt che Epilepſies, even of well grown 
6 WE P*rſons, being admimiſtred in the Doſe of 'nor above a Scru- 
er WF peorbalf a Drachm, in a due quantity of Petonie water, or 
0, Wl neother proper Vehicle-. 
ic W And on this occaſion You may alſo be pleaſed to take no- 
ll WF tcechat toliated Gold,is ordinarily and without ſcruple em- 
b WW plyed by Phyſicians,not only to cover Pils, buc as a main in- 
' Wl gedient (though how properly I define not) of ſeveral of 
* IF thercicheſt Cordial Compoſitions extant in Diſpenſato- 
res; 3nd yet to how great fire Gold is wont to be expoſed 
 beforeitbe melted out of the Oare ( wherein tis uſually, ar 
| W laftasfar as we have obferv'd, blended with other Meals, 
' MW andMinerals) and to purifie ic upon the Cupel, eicher with 
Led,or Antimony; he that is unacquainted with the Opera- 
tions of Mineraliſts, and the Art of Refiners, will not eaſily 
imagine. And, Pyrophilizs, to fatisfie You yet farther,that the 
rong impreſſion of fire in the Medicines, do nor alwaies 
mikethem ſo noxious as they are commonly -reputed; lec 
medefire you to rake notice, that there is ſcarce any Medi- 
(nent more generally given; and applauded, even by Me- 
thodical Phy ttcians, than Steel, which is often adminiſtred 1n 
wdſtance, made vp with other Ingredients, into the form 
ethef of Pills,or EleQuaries. And yet we have woncred to fee 
Wt great Fires, and violent Blaſts of huge Bellows, moved 
Water-Engines, are uſed to melt Iron firſt out of the 
| = ZZ 2 » Stone, 
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Stone; and if it be to be farther refined into Steel (muchy! 
that uſed in Phyſfick being fatitionus) a new violence ofthe 
Fire is requiſite: and though after all this to make aftrip 
gent Crocus per ſe (which 1s accounted one of the hef 
preparations of it) they are wont to keep Mars (as the Chy- 
miſts ſpeak) amidſt reverberated flames, or in fome Glaſfe 
man's Furnace for many hours, yea ſometimes tor dives 
dayesz Yet this Medicine is with more ſuccefle than ſcruple 
daily adminiſtred by learn'd Phyficians , in Dylenteries, Fly 
xesz & other diſtempers where aſtrition is required. Andi 
ſomewhat ſtrange To me, that the having been expoſed ton 
oSreater a fire than is requiſite to diſti}] Spirit of Bloud, or af 


Harts- horn, ſhould be much urged agataſt choſe Medicige, 


by thoſe that (cruple not ro commend, and do almoſt gaiely 
and oftentimes ſucceſlefully, preſcribe the Lixiviat Salts of 
Plants, and particularly of Wormwood, though theſe arenot 
rightly made, bur by the expoſing the Concretes even tgthe 
violence of anincinerating fire. And as for the unpleaſantneſſe 
of the ſmels ot our ſpirits of Bloud, Harts- horn, &c. beſides 
that,to very many perſons there is no Odour ſo loathſome, is 
that ofa Potion. We find that the Galenifts themſelves ſcrw- 
ple not in the fics of the Mother (which yet very rarely prove 
mortz1) torepreſſe (as men are wont to ſuppoſe) the unruly 
Fumes.by the (mell of Caftorewm, 4ſſafetida, and eventie 
Empyreumatical Odour ot the burnt teathers of Partridges: 
nor do they decline to uſe thele homely, and ungrateful Re- 
medies tothe Patients of tendereſt Sex, and higheſt Quality, 
and jrideed in d2ngerous caſes I have known fair Ladies cor 
tent to think it ficter to take down an il] ſented Medicine, 
than venture the having their own bodies in tew daies reduced 
to worſe. perfuries. And, certainly we may juſtly ſay 
Health, as no leſſe then-an Emperour ſaid of the gain brought 
him by Urine, That ir ſmels well, from what thing ſerver # 
COMes. - or | 

Bat, 
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Bar; Pyraphilus, if Your Noſtrils were ſo nice, that they 


propoſe an effectual Expedient to gratifie them, an 
ting now invited by fo preſſing an Occaſton, I ſhall nor 
ſrople toannex ſomething of ir,and cell You, thar if we may 
qdge of the Virtues of the Spirir and Salt of Soot (which I 
m1 Font to make without addition) by their ſenfible Quali- 


ts: they muſt be much of kin to thoſe of the Spirit of Harts- 


and of Urine; (though theſe be animal Subſtances.) 


| And therefore having elſewhere more particularly.and by di- 


rers Experiments declared the affinity between theſe Salts in 
divers regards; it will not, I preſume, be looked upon as an 
muſefal or unſeaſonable Hiat, it I give You a Summary, 
though but imperfect Account of what I remember my (elf 
tohave done, in order to the treeing of the Volatile Salt of 


- oor, from that very offenſive ſmell, which may poſſibly 


make many even of choſe that need them; abominate thole 
Medicines, how pierctag and noble ſoever, which ic blemiſhs 
ec. The Proce(s is as followeth. 

Take a Quantity of a well dephlegm'd Spirit of Wine pro. 
portionate to the quantity of Salt, whoſe Odour You deſice 
toeorre@z into this ſpirit, drop as much Oyl of Rhodium, or 
of any other Odoriferous Chymical Oyl, s will tufficera 
make the Liquor as ſtrongly ſeated as You deſire it: ſhake 
the Oyl and Spirit well rogether, and it they were both well 
made, the latter will imvibe the former, and ſometimes be 


thereby turned into a whitiſh Subſtance;with which it it ſmell 


not ſtrong enough of the Oyl, You may by Agitation incor- 
porate more Oyl, and if you judge the mixture too ſtrong al» 
ready, You may dilute it at. pleaſure,by the aftuſion of more 
Spiric of Wine, This done, put the Salt of Soot into a 
Bolt-hexd.or-Glaſs- Egge(according to the quantity that you 
inend to 1ablime,) turniſhed with ſomewhat a long Neck or 
FF ny Stcmme 
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giſt needs be complied with,though with the hazard of im- ticneſſe from 


piriog the Virtues of the Salts they are offended with, I5pirit of Urine, 
d Harts.hotn,&c. * 


Obſervations 
concerning this 
method of [a-4 


king off the readily and perfeRly receive into it ſelf the Odoriferous Oyl, 


E mpyreuma. 
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Stem, and afterwards pouring on leiſurely your Odorifery 
Liquor, Y ou may with it waſhrdown the Saltthat is wow 1g 
ſick in the Neck of the Glaſs. After this,you muſt veryey, 
fully ſtop the veſſel with a Cork , and ſtore ofhard wax, j 
you cannot conveniently make uſe of an exaQer way. of 
ſing it» This Glaſſe you muſt place ina Lamp-furnace, o 
ſome other, wherein You may give a very moderate heat, for 


' that will (uffice to elevate to the neck and upper part ofthe 


Veſſel the pure white ſale of Soot, imbued (at the ſecond 
time, if not at the firſt) with the Sent of the Odoriferons 


Oyle, which You imployed about the Preparation, 


This Experiment, Pyrophilus, may prove of thatUle ig 
Phy flick, that ic may deſerve as well tor its Nobleneſſe, as the 


watchfulneſs, which is requiſite in him that makes it, to beil-" 


luſtrated by the eaſning 
Obſervations, 
17. Thenic is requiſite that che Spirit of Wine be very 
good. For that which is nor ſufficiently Dephlegm'd, will not 


wherewith it is to be performed, Nor would every Chymicll 
Oyl,although it were well ſented, be fit for this Preparation, 
for divers of them,as Oyl of Turpentine, and Oyl of Amber, 
will not ſufficiently mingle with ſpirit of Wine, uoleſle they 
be previouſly ſubtilized after a peculiar manner. 

2, The Proportion betwixt the Spirit of Wine, and the 
Oyl that it is to be diſſolved in, tis not eaſy to determine; for 
a leſſer Quantity will ſuffice of ſome Oyles, than of other. And 
the Proportion of tnem muſt be varied, according as You 
would have the ſublim'd Salt to participate more or lefle of 
their Odour, and other Qualities. 

3- Great diligence muſt beuſed in cloſing the top of the 
Glafs, becauſe of thegreat fugacity ,and ſubtlety of the Salt, 
whoſe Avolacion is to be prevented: But then much greater 


Careis to be had, that, the Heat be not too ſtrong, but as equal 
| darn s 
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qa be; 2nd much inferiour to the Moderate heat of an 
aigary Chymical Balneum. For ris ſcarce credible, how ea- 

this unruly Salt will be exciced either ro mak& an eſcape 
2ihemouth of the Glaſſe,or co break ic in pieces. And Ire- 
nember,among ſuch ocher accidents which have befallen us in 
weereparation of this Odortferous Salt, that having once ſet 
hneot it to ſublime from a perfumed Chymical oy], though 
wadminiſtred ſo gentle a heat, that we thought the Veſ- 
out of all danger of being broken, or found open, Yet 
12 ſhort time the fugitive Salt.did with a great noiſe blow 


 utthe Cork that was waxed to the top of the Veſſel, leaving 


athe bottom not a limpid Oy], bur a Liquor of a red colour, 
ad 2 Balſamick Conſiſtence. But it the Glaſſe be wide 
aoagh co allow theſe fumes competent room, andiif the heat 
tengily adminiſtred, the Sublimation may be well enough 
performed. 


Ofthe Medicinal Quality of this Aromatical Salt, Pyro- Ofrhe Medici: 
ls, ve have nor yer bad opportunity ro make try, but ji um: 


eſteem may be made of chem by calling to mind the ciz4 Sato, 


Virtues of the ſtmple Salt of Soot, and conſidering the Na- 
weof the Liquors,from which in this our preparation it hath 
lea Sublimed. The principal, if not the onely thing, that 
lems to be feared, is,that the Salt of Soort being it ſelf hor, 
ad Chymicil Oyls being for the moſt part eminently ſo 
tour S31t may prove unfic for men of Hot and Cholerick 
CompleRions, and in ſuch diſtempers as proceed from Ex- 
(eſeof Heat- But then it may be conſidered ia the firſt place, 
ttatthe ſalt of Soot, being of an extremely apertive,reſolving 
adyolatile natare, and carrying up with it in Sublimation 


 tnly the more fugitive parts of the liquor from which it is ſub. 


lim'd; it is very likely that the heat produc'd by a Medicine, 
which by reaſon of its/ fugacity would ſtay bur a yery ſhore 
tine 1n the body, will not be ſo laſting as that of ordinary Su- 
drificks, which are nevertheleſſe often adminiſtred with good 


fuccels, even in hor. diſeaſes, Seconds 
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Secondly, That there are divers Bodies and Dift 
wherein Remedies may be the more proper, for their ha 
fomewhathot; and Experience ſhews, that in Dropfies ty 
mention no other Diſeaſes) theſe volatile Saline Remedis 
that ſet the Bloud a whirling,and powerfully promoteits Cp 
culation, may prove very available, - Hl 
Thirdly, The Hear that may be fear'd upon the uſe ofote 
Salt, may beeither prevented, or at- leaſt moderated by the 
ſeaſonable uſe of ſuch cooling Remedies, as may be no Ene- 
mies to the Operation of chis. Salt, and yer no triends tothe 
Diſtemper, againſt which ic is adminiftred, 

And Laſtly, ſuppoſing that the inconveniences proceed. 
ing from this Heat were not to be altogether avoided, ye. 
the advantageous efficacy of ſo powertul and ſearching aRe 
medy, may very much outweigh that inconveniency; And 
therefore Riverizs, as we formerly told You, commends the 
Spirit of Soot (though that ſeem ar leaſt as hot as the Salt)in 
Pleurefiesz and in the ſame hot fickneſſe, we have, as weells 
where relate, ſuccesfully adminiſtred the Spiric of Hats 
horn, whoſe Qualities are very near of kin to thoſe of Saltof | 
Soot. Other inſtances of this Nature You may meet with, 

_ diſperſed in other paſſages of my Chymical Papers: to which 
I muſt adde, that upon the Conſideration above mentioned, 

- the Methodiſts themſelves make no difficulty, in Pills and 
other Medicines, to uſe the Chymical Oyl, either of Cloves, 
or of Nufmegs,or even of Cinnamon. And ſome of ouremic 
nenteſt Engliſh Doors, as [ lately noted, have not ſcrupled 
of late Years, to uſe the ſtrong and fetid Chymical Oylesot 
Amber and of G#iacu#m (and the latter of theſe in laye 
Doſes) whereas in our Preparation, only the fineſt and mok 
Aromatick parts of the Oyles, ſeem to be aſſociated with the 
fuliginons Salt, ſince the Oyle remaining after the Sublim# 
tion, has been obſerved to. be thick and ropy almok likea 
Syrrup. wn a . 


— 
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-fatwhether or no this Aromatick Salt be a ſafe Medicine 
{hot Bodies and Diſeaſes, ic ſeems very probable, that 
-nill prove avery powerful Remedy in thoſe Diſtempers 
@wbich it is proper. For firſt, whereas Spagyriſts have, 
ahouch ſtudy, but without much ſucceſſe, endeavoured to 
ncke Oyles capable of being mixt with other Liquors, by de- 
ing them of their oleaginous forme, in which Helmont 
hoſelt complains that they are offeaGve, we have, by our 
ſeparation, their fineſt parts aſſociated with the penecranc 
xd volatile Salt: by whoſe affiſtance they are not onely fit to 
anmanicate cheir Virtues to Liquors, bur aſſiſted to pene- 
meexceedingly; and perchance alſo, thereby co obrein ſach 
gzcceſſe to the innermoſt parts of the Body, as is ſeldom 
towed co Vegetable Medicines. Secondly, we may have 
bythis Preparation one of the moſt noble and volatile Salts 
ofthe: World, not onely freed from its ſtink, but imbued wich 
the Odour, and perhaps divers of che virtues, of what Chy= 
nycal Oyles we pleaſe. And fince theſe Chymical Oyles are 
ly Chymiſts and Naturaliſts chought to contein the moſt no» 
( WF becndadtive parts of che Vegetables whence they have been 
WH dftiil'd; and fince alſo the Salt of Soot ſublim'd from 
| WH thew;carries up with it the fineſt parts of theſe Oyles, Why 
I nyitnor be hoped, that no (mall number of diſtin& Reme. 
des may be afforded us by this ſingle Experiment? Theſe 
Remedies too may be the more acceptable both to Phyficians 
ad Patients, becauſe they have not in them any thing that 
$Mineral, and notwithſtanding their great penetrancy and 
Eficacy have in them nothing of Corroſive, as many of the 
Mine Remedies preſcribed by Phyſicians in their Diſpenſa- 
tories. And thirdly, That the ale of Soot thus ſublim-d 
may be alſo enriched with the Su/phur or Balſamick part of the 
Pptrit of Wine, which was employed about its preparation, 
miy appear probable enough to him, that ſhall examine, by 
titaſt and otherwiſe, ſuch rectified Spirit of Wine as - 
| aaa a 
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hada ſufficient quantity oft Volatile Salts ſublim'd from, 
And bow Balſamical a ſubſtance is diffuſed through pure$yi 
rit of Wine, may be gueſſ*d at by the great change. whichi 
madein the Cauſtick Salt of Tartar, when it is ſo dulcife 
as to make that excellent Medicine, which Helwont extg; 
againſt inward QIcers,and cals Baiſamms $Samech; which if on 
had the abſtruſe Art of fo preparing the Salr and Liquor, x 
to fit them for ConjuaRtion, might be made onely by; 
ſilling very frequently pure Spiric of Wine from very fin 
Salt of Tartar, For by this means the fixed Salt,retaining the 
Sulphureous ſalt or Balſamick parts of the Spirit of Wine, 
(as may appear by the Aquoſity of the Liquor that comg 
over the Helm in this preparation) is thereby ſo deprived of 
its cauſtick taſt,that when it will rob no more Spirit of Wige, 
bur ſuffer it to be drawn off as ſtrong as ic was poured on, it 
will eaſily in a moiſt place run per del:quium,into a Liquor not 
of - Cauſtick, but Balſamick(and as it ſeem'd to us aplealat) 
Taſt, | 
And whereas, Pyrophilus, we have complained of the Dit. 
ficulty we have met with, to mannage 8he unruly Salt «f 
Soot, and keep it from breaking priſon; we wuſt, to make 
this Experiment be more practicable and-uſcful, advertiſe 
You, that You may,it You pleaſe, in ſtead of Salt of Soot 
Aromatizethat of Harts- horn, or mans Bloud. AndI might 
adde,thart a very ingenious friend of ours, Dr, N+N. has lately 
pratiſed yet a more eaſte and preferable way of preparing 
Medicines of this nature: But though I have partly tryed 
bis Method, and found it to ſucceed well enough yet fince 
I hadit but by communication from him, and that he makes 
a conſiderable Advantage of it, I muſt forbear impareing it 
\'ro You, till I ſhall have obteined his Conſent to diſcloſe 
it. | m 
I know not, Pyrophilus, whether I ſhall need to adde, Thit 
of theſe tetid Remedies, which are Volatile, and _—_— 
| wpv- 
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Gohireoiis,as I choſe to mention to You but a few,to com- 
-wich my preſent haſt, which would not allow me to inſiſt 
way: ſo in what I have delivered concerning theſe few, 
[--o/ down Particulars the more fully and explicitely, - 
wanſe I find the Dotrine of Volatile Salts (though in my 
£jadgment worthy of a ſerious Enquiry ) pertunRorily, 
aindiſtintly enough, bandled by che Chymical Writers 
[ave yet met with, which made me the willinger to contri- 
ne WF hateche few Obſervations I couldreadily find of thoſe I have 
he WI þ:d opportunity to make about them, towards the Illuſtration 
ie, WF cffoimportant a SubjeR, of which having elſewhere ſpoken 
s WO ucelation co Phyſiology (as theſe fugitive Bodies belong to 
of W t<:+Commonwealth ot Salc:) Tchoughe ic might not be un- 
e, WE axeptableto You, if T alſo conficered chem a while in relation 
it WH toPbyfick, and pretented You with ſome hints concerning 
t WH their Medicall Uſes. 


[T4 the 156 Page, where the Author promiſes a delaration , 
hyw he would have his Praiſes of Medicines underſtood. 


ANd now, Pyrophilaus, having finiſhed what I thought fic 
'W ** to adde(ar preſent) inthepat APPENDIX; 1 
ſhould likewiſe put an end to the preſent Exerciſe of your Pa- 
tieace , but that this being my firſt Treatiſe written to: You 
concerning Medicall Matters , and not being likely ro be the 
kt which you will meet with among the Papers deſign'd 
You, I think ic requifite, and not unſeaſonable to declare 
to:you here once for all , wich what Eyes I defire you ſhould 
bokupon what 1 have written , and ſhall write, to you-con- 
cning matters of that Nature. And firſt, I muſt advertiſe 
Youthat I am not ſo much a Mountebank as to recommend 
toyou the Remedies I mention as certain Cures in the Caſes 
Merein they are proper. For he. muſt have been extraordi- 
lily happy,or very much unacquainted with the Practice of 
| aa a2  Phylſick, 
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Phy fick, that has not found, that even thoſe Medicines whis 
2re moſt celebrated by the beſt Authors, both Gllenicyl 
and Chymicall, do ſometimes prove inefteQuall as wall x 
often proſperous ; and the Remedy preſcribed by the fame 
Phyſician to ewenty Patients fick of the ſame Diſeaſe 
more than once been obſerved, though it have ſucceededin 
nineteen,to faile in the twentieth. And indeed the Canfes gf (in 
Diſeaſes, the Confſticution of Patients, and the Complicy 
tions of Diſtempers are ſo very various,intricate,and obſcure, Ml ix 
that ic is extreamly difficult even for the moſt knowing and Ml go 
experienced Phyſician to make an accurate,and conſtant Ex- MW » 
periment in the Therapeuticall part of Phyſick ; and conſe- MW 1 
quently ſuch Experiments are much lefſe ro be expetted Ml 
from Me, whoſe condicion as well as Diſabilicies forbid me MW 
to make the Practice of Phyfick my buſineſſe, and allow ms MI 1, 
only to adminiſter it occaſionally , either ro my own pati- MW « 
cular Acquaintance, or to ſuch poor people zs are not ableto Ml | 
gratifie Phyficians, or to ſuch as I meer with where there a« Wl i 
not any: And thereby I am reduced to learn'the Virrues of WM « 
divers of the Remedies I have prepared by very few or none IM 1 
of my own immediate Tryals, but the Relarion of Phyſicias, MW « 
{ 


who do me the Favour to adminiſter them for me. And there 
fore, though I endeavour to put them into the hands 0 
faithful as well as ingenious men; Yet not being allowedtobe 
my felf a conſtant eye-witneſs of the Eff-&s they procuce, 
I muſt here for all theſe reaſons ſolemnly profeſſe to-you, 
that as I do not ſet down Medicinal Experiments , withthe 
ſame poſitiveneſle thac I do Phyſiological ones , ſo I do not 
intend to venture the repute of being a faithful Relatorot 
Experiments, upon the ſucceite of any Medicinal Receipt of 
Proceſle. | 
Yetin the next place I muſt tell You,that You would per- 
haps do Me bur right, to thiak not only that the Chymicl 
preparation.of Remedies are, it you anderſtand them gh 
T0 Cc andy 
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andidly ſet down , though the Virtues aſcribed to them do 
weconſtently upon all Tryals diſplay themſelves , but that 
Jhave not raſhly and inconſiderately, or upon uncertain Ru. 
qors recorded the vertues of particular Remedies, which may 
good, though they be not infallible. Ir being ſufficient to 
make a Medicine deſerve the title of Good, that ic be often 
(in ſome degree at leaſt) ſucceſſeful, though now and then ir 

ve not availeable;eſpecially if it be otherwayes ſo ſafe and 
"mocent,that even when it proves not proſperous,it weakens 
qot nature,nor is otherwiſe noxious. And we muſt not, Py- 
whilus, be ſo timid as to ſuffer our ſelves to be perſwaded, 
thatifa Patient mfſcarry after the uſe of the Remedies , the 
folt muſt neceſſarily belong to the exhibiced Medicine, For 
oftentimes Nature will in ſpight of Remedies make a Mes 
ufef of the peccant matter , and ſo empair the Conditton 
ofthe patient ; and much oftner before death, the Conflict of 
frugling Nature,and the conquering Diſeaſe doth manifeſt 
it ſelfin horrid and dreadful Symptomes, which ſome envious 
' orignorant Doors ( for the more learned are wont to be 

more equitable, and lefſe parriall ) injuriouſly impute to the 

Chymical Remedy , given before the appearing of choſe 
| Symptomes; never conſidering that the like Accidents are 

wont to attend dangerous Diſeaſes,and dying perſons, where 
- Gllenical Remedies only, and no Chymical ones at all, have 

been adminiſtred And that divers of the moſt eminent,and 

Methodicall of our Modern Phyſicians ſcruple not to uſe fre- 
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qtently both Crocus Metallorum, Merc. Dulcis, and ſome Divers Difad- 


: | c 
other Chymical Remedies, and to impute the miſcarriages ChyrFewy and 


ofthe Patients that uſe them to their Diſeaſes; though not Eopiricall 
many years fince,all the frightfull Symptomes accompanying PN 


the dying perſons co whom they had been exhibited , were tion, 


confidently imputed to thoſe Medicines. To which let me. 
adde-, Pjrophilus, that oftentimes it may be very juſt to prize 
@Empiricall Remedy more thena Galenical), though the 

.aaaiz Metho- 
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Methodiſt and the Emperick have each of them by his1y 
ſpeRive Remedies, pertormed Cures of divers Patients in the 
ſame Diſeaſe; partly becauſe Empirical Chymiſts are ſelgon 
reſorted to but in deſperate caſes, or till Nature bealmof 
ſpear, either by the violence of the Diſeaſe, or the unprope 
rous operation of the Medicines employed to removeit, ad 
partly, becauſe the Methodiſt helps his Remedies by pres 
fing the wonted Evacuations (by Vomir, Seige, or by Phle. 
botomy ) by varying them according to Emergent Circum, 
ſtances, by skiltully and ſeaſonably adminiſtring them, ad 
by ſtrict rules of Dietz whereas the Emperick oftentimes uſeth 
but a ſingle Remedy, and uſually without premiling gene- 
ral Evacuations, exhibits it not to the greateſt Advantagein 


| relation co him, and other circumſtances, and is much more 


indulgent to his Patient in point of Diet:So that whenan Em: 
pirik, and a rational Phyſician do both in (everall Patients 
cure for inſtance the (ame Pluriſie, the Diſeaſe may be very 
often judged to have been removed into one of rhe Patients 


chiefly by the Phyſician, and in the other by the Reme- 


Thar Chymical Inthe third place, Pyroph;lus, 1 muſt advertiſe You, thit 


Proceſles Rtand 
more in nzed 


of clear Rela- YET-It is not out of any partial fondneſle of the former, and 


tions, than Ga- 


lenical, 


much lefſe from any uncervaluation of the latter;but parth, 
becauſe Chymical proceſſes being wont to be more uofath- 
fully, or obſcurely, ſet down by Authors then GalenicalRe- 
ceipts , I thonght it might ſave You ſome labour to receive 
from me a frequenter account of thoſe, than theſe z and purth, 
becauſe in many Chymical preparations, divers conſiderable 
Changes being to be wrought upon the Concretes to be pre- 
pared by them, there is oftentimes ſo much of Philoſophy 
ro belearned by ſuch Proceſſes, that the ſucceſs of them may 
prove inſtrucive to you, though ir ſhould acquaiat you with 
their Truth only, as they are Chymical preparations, "oy 
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though I mention more Chymical Remedies than Galenical, - 
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«they are Medicinal Receipts, But otherwiſe I love to look 
pa oth Chymical and Galenical Remedies, with an im- 
al eye,and think that neither the former ought to be de- 
ſed for the latter, nor the latter for the former, for as Chy- 
ical Remedies have commonly the advantages of being 
note durable, leſſe clogging by their quantity, and lefſe nau- 
ſeed by Patients; ſo Galenical Remedies have, when they 
neof equal efficacy, the advantages of being morecheap, (at 
kaſtquantity for quantity) more procurable, and ſooner pre- 
red. And ſuch is the vartety of caſes ariſiag from the variety 
of Conſtitutions and Diſtempers, that in ſome of them the 
former ſort of Remedies may be more proper, and in others, 
in MW the latter may ſeem requiſitez and in ſome alſo, both ſortsmay 
re WM alternately be ſo uſeful, that neicher of them can well be 
WF ſpire, | 
s ks fourth place, Pyrophilus, let me advertiſe You, that 
7 MW drers Chy mica! Remedies, 2nd ſome Specificks alſo which 
5 WH renot Chymical, bave ſeem'd upon tryal leſs efteRual then 
deed they are, becauſe they have been tryed by ſuch Phy. 
ficians as weaken their Efficacy by not adminiſtring them 
#they ſhould, For ſome Phyſicians will never exhibit a 


Chymical Remedy, tiil che Patients ſtrength hath been al- ;;,,,,.:. 4. 


tired, if not quite ſpent with the unproſperous uſe of Time and doſe 


Others of Chywical 
Remedies, 


divers others clogging and debilitating Medicines. 
 eſodiflident of Chymical Remedies, thar they never dare 
toexhibit them in a full Doſe, nor by themſelves, bue will 
' Venda ſmall quantity of a Chymical Medicine or a Speci- 
ik with other ingredients, which either conſtitote with it a 
Mecicine of new qualities reſultiog from that mixture , ox at 
| Iaſtmuch clog or enervace the aRtivivity and virtue of the 
Chymical or ſpecifick Ingredients: by which, eyeu in ſo in- 
conſiderable a Doſe, theſe diſtruftful Doctors date yet re- 
quire that great matters ſhould be pe: formed. Of which inju- 
| Tous Way of adminiſtriong the Remedies I recommend to you 
= Pyrophilas, 
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Pyrophilus, 1 do not cauſeleſly defire you to beware: Iny 
hereafter have occaſion to ſhew you by particular inſt 
of the Reaſonableneſle gs well of this Advertiſement as ofthe 
others which I either have given you, or ſhall giveyou,inths 
and other Papers. And another ſor of Phy ficians theres, 
who are of ſo deſpondent and rather partial an humour, thy 
ifa Chy mical Remedy, or a Specifick, do not preſently per. 
- forme the hoped for Cure, though they find, that even upoy 
their diſadvantageous manner of adminiſtring it, it doth 
good, yet they will quickly deſiſt from the uſe of ic: Andhe. 
cauſe it doth not do Wonders, they will not ſcruple to affirm 
_ that they have tried it, and found it do nothing: whereas they 
are wont to continue their own courſes of Phyfick without 
diſcouragement, though it be uſually ſome weeks betore the 
Patient find any good by them, and ofcentimes (as numbers 
of the printed Obſervations of Phy ficians as well as daily Ex- 
perience teſtifie)the Patient is by the tedious Courſe of Phy. 
fick he hzs gone through, very litle better+d,if not much im- 
pair-d, Which I ſpeak, Pyrophilus, not with an intention todiſ+ 
parage Phyſicians in general, the moſt learned and ingenious 
ofthem being free enough trom the partiality I here take av 
tice of; but to keep good Remedies from being diſparaged 
by the envious or uaskilful tryals of bad Adminiſters: And 
though indeed ſome Chymiſts are ſo vain-glorious or un. 
wary, as to promiſe that the Operation of their Remedies 
ſhould be as well ſuddain, as effectual, yer if the Medicines 
themſelves be found availeable, although not ſwiftly ſo, that 
ſlowneſle ought to make us but condemn the Boaſtings of 
the man, not reject the uſe of the Remedies. 

*And in the laſt place, Pyrophil,T muſt advertiſe you, not 
to expect that everyone of the Remedies I commend ſhould 
be Phyſick and Phyſician too: I mean, thar it ſhould ofit 
ſelf ſuffice -to perform the Cures of thoſe Diſeaſes againſt 
which it is commended» For Medicines are but Inſtruments 
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arhehind of the Phy fician, and, though they be never ſo 
wel}edg'd and tempered, require a $kiltulhand co mannage 
them; 'and therefore I cannot but admire and diſapprove their 
widaeſſe chat venture upon the praRiſe of Phyſick, wherein 
xs ſodangerous to commit Errors, barely upon the confi- 
 nceof having good Receipts, For though by Converſation 
zitheminent Phyſicians, I have found che lezrnedeſt of them 
diſagree ſo much about the Nature and cauſes of Diſeaſes, 
tat dare not deny but that he may proſperaquſly practice 
Phyfick, that either ignores or diſſents from the received 
Dodrines of the Schools concerning the cauſes of Diſeaſes, 
& WM xd ſome other Pathological particulars, yer I cannot but 


That a compe- 
tent meaſure of 
knowledge is 


ut i Giſlike their boldaeſſe who venture to give aRive Phy ſick, — - 
. Cellaryto a Vra« 


le MF cither in intricate or acute Diſeates, without at leaſt a Medi &\c..2.c phy- 
s i ocity of knowledge in Anatomy, and ſo much knowledge of fick. 


+ WF tefliſtorie of Diſeales, as may ſuffice to informe them in a 
* W competent meaſure whar are the uſnal Symptomes of ſuch a 
Diſeaſe; what courſe Nature is wont to take in dealing with 
* WF the peccanc matter, and what diſcernable alterations in the 
| WW Patents Body do commonly forerun, and thereby foretell a 
\ WH Cifs, or otherwiſe the good or bad event of the Diſeaſe, 
Toall which is to be added ſome tolerable meaſure of Know- 
kdge, ot onely of the Materia Medtrca,and the chief waves of 
compounding ſeveral Ingredients into Medicines of feveral 
Forms and Confiſtencies, as circumſtances may requirez bur 
| aloof the orderly and ſeaſonable adminiſtration of che helps 
#ordable by them. Thele particulars, Pyrophilus, might 
afily be enlarged on; bur baving neither the leiſure nor de- 
| ignto handle them common-place like, I ſhall onely give 
outhis account of my requiring in the profeſſ-d Pratiler of 
- Phylick ſome knowledge both of the Materia Medica, and 
| the Mechod of compounding and adminiſtring Remedies, 
that {excepting perhaps the CArcana majors, as Chymiſts 
allthem) even the beſt MY being unſcaſonably 
| b 
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or proſperouſly adminiſtred, eſpecially in acnte- Diſc 
where Natures motions are to be diligently watch, and(s 
conced, may do a Patient as much harm as the orderly my 
$kilful adminiſtration of them can do him good. And thaths 
that has nothing but one good Receipt for a Diſtemper, ad 
knows not how to vary it by adding,omitting, or (ubſtity. 
ring other parts of the Materis Medica,as urgent occafion ſhil 
require, may oftentimes find himſelfreduced either to ſuſte 
his Patient to languiſh helpleſle, or to vencure by curing hin 
of one Diſeaſeto caſt him into another. For ſometimes the 
Patients conſtitution makes the Mediciae preſcribed by the 
Receipt unfit to be adminiſtred z and ſometimes roo, the Dj. 
ſeaſe, for which the Receipt is proper, is in the Perient com- 
plicated with ſome other Diſtemper which may be as. much 
increaſed by the Specifick, as the other Diſeaſe may be le. 
ſened, I know for inſtance ſome eminent men that are wont 
to cure very ſtubborn Venereal diſtempers, by a Chymic 
preparation(which ſome of themſelves have been pleaſed to 
diſcloſe to me) of the 1ndian plants, Sarſaparila, Gvinum, 
&c- But if theſe men met with patients, ſuch as thoſe which 
Euſtachins Rudizes mentions himſelt to have often mer with, 
who upon the uſe of the leaſt quantity of Guiacum, thouoh 
corrected with cold Ingredients, were wont to be preſinty 
afteted with ſuch tharpnefſe of Urine, and inflammation 9 
the parts,to which Urine relates,as hizarded their lives; they 
would be reduced, as well as our Author confeſſeth himſelf 
ro have been, to have recourſe to eMercurial or other Reme- 
dies. To which we may adde, that the uſe of Sarſapurill, 
and Gwuiacum is generally torbidden by: the warier ſort of 
Phy ficians, in thoſe Patients, whofe Venereal Diſtempers xe 
complicated with heat or Inflammation of the -Kidneys ot 
Livers, And ſometimes alſo it happens,thar the very outward 
form of the Medicine. preſcribed by the Receipt is not fit, 
or perhaps poſſible ro be adminiſtred: For,not to mention that 

Web | divers 
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4nts Patients can retain no purgative Phyfick exhibited in 
y6form of a Potion: and ſome others as are apt to Vomit np 
wterer is giventhem in the form of Pifs , nor to inſiſt on 
ig Hay; 1 (hall content my ſelf to relate ro you a memorable 
(fc that hipned a while ſince to a Phyſician of my acquain- 
00s; He was called to a luſty young woman, who upon an 
xcdental but violeat Cold was ſuddenly taken with ſach a 
Conftrition of the parts inſervient to Speech and Deglu- 
tition,as made her alrogether nnable either co ſpeak or ſwal- 
ow any thing at all: and having thus continued ſome dayes in 
ſpight of Gliſters or other Remedies preſcribed by a very 
Lexned Phy ſician,and in ſpight of Endeavours to excite Vo= 
niting, by making her hold Emetick things in her Mouth; 
tepoor Woman was in great danger (when my acquaintance 
cameto her)of periſhing tor hanger. Whar in this caſe couldbe 
expected from the beſt Remedies, that muſt neceſſarily be ra- 
kenio at the Mouth? Wherefore the Phyſician fiading her 

tftrong enough, and without Feaver, and yet her caſe al- 
molt deſperate, did as judiciouſly as luckily preſcribe a Gly- 
ſter, wherein to ordinary ingredients were added (as himſelf 
avery few dayes after told me) about four ownces of the In- 
vt Crocus Metallorum, with an advice that it ſhould be 

Pinas long as poſſibly ſhe could, and by this Medicine, 
Nature being ſufficiently irritated, there quickly followed 
won it ſome violent Vomiting, and upon them a liberty 
both of Swallowing and Speaking. [ And fince this, a young 
Gatleman and Fellow- traveller of mine, had the Organs of 
&latition (o ſtrangely weakned without any manifeſt cauſe, 
fiatthough he were able to make me a Vic, and acquaint 
newich his Caſe, yet he was very appreteoſive, he ſhould in 


1very dayes be ſtarved, and being unable to ſwallow 


Remedies, had quickly periſhed in deſpight of the Arcans 
Morathemſelyes, had he been maſter . but of ſuch of them 


taken 
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or proſperouſly adminiſtred, eſpecially in acute- Diſc 
where Natures motions are to be diligently watcher, andſ6 
conced, may do a Patient as much harm as the orderly m4 
$kilful adminiſtration of them can do him good. And thathe 
that has nothing but one good Receipt for a Diſtemper, and 
knows not how to vary it by adding,omitting, or (ubſtity. 
ring other parts of the Materia Medica,as urgent occafion ſhy 
require, may oftentimes find himſelfreduced either to (ufte 
his Patient to languiſh helpleſle, or to venture by curing hin 
of one Diſeaſe ro caſt him into another. For ſometimes the 
Patients conſticution makes the Medicine preſcribed by the 
Receipt unfit to be adminiſtred 5 and ſometimes roo, the Dj. 
ſeaſe, for which the Receipt is proper, is in the Patient com- 
plicated with ſome other Diſtemper which may be as. much 
increaſed by the Specifick, 3s the other Diſeaſe may be leſ- 
ſened, I know for inſtance ſome eminent men that are wont 
to cure very ſtubborn Venereal diſtempers, by a Chymicl 
preparation(which ſome of themlelves have been pleaſed to 
; Giſclole to me) of the 1ndian plants, Sarſaparila, Gviacum, 

&c. But if theſe men met with patients, ſuch as thoſe which 
Euſtachins Rudi mentions himſelt tro have often met with, 
who upon the uſe of the leaſt quantity of Guiacum, though 
corrected with cold Ingredients, were wont to be preſently 
afteted with ſuch tharpnefſe of Urine, and inflammation of 
the parts,to which Urine relates,as hazarded their lives; 'they 
would be reduced, as well as our Author conteſſeth himſelf 
ro have been, to have recourſe to £Mercaurial or other Reme- 
dies. To which we may adde, that the uſe of Sarſaparils, 
and Gwuiacum i5 generally torbidden by the warier ſort of 
Phy ficians, in thole Patients, whofe Venereal Diſtempers at 
complicated with heat or Inflammation of the -Kidneys or 
Livers, And ſometimes alſo it happens, that the very outward 
form of the Medicine. preſcribed by the Receipt is not fir, 
or perhaps poſſible to be adminiſtred:For,not to mention that 
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iris Patients can retain no purgative Phyfick exhibited in 
y6form of a Potion: and ſome others as are apt to Vomit up: 
 giatereris giventhem in the form of Pits , nor to infiſt on 
is Iay;1 ſhall contenr my ſelf to relate ro you a memorable 
(ae chat hipned a while fince to a Phyſician of my acquain- 
aces He was called to a luſty young woman, who upon an 
xcideatal but violeat Cold was ſuddenly taken with ſach a 
Conſtriction of the parts inſervient to Speech and Deglu- 
ttion,as made her alrogether unable either ro ſpeak or ſwal- 
low any thing at all: and having thus continued ſome dayes in 
ſpiphr of Gliſters or other Remedies preſcribed by a very 
Lexned Phy ſician,and in ſpight of Endeavours to excite Vo« 
niting, by making her hold Emetick things in her Mouth 
tepoor Woman wzs in great danger (when my acquaintance 
cameto her)of periſhing tor hanger. Whar in this caſe could be 
expected from the beſt Remedies, that muſt neceſſarily be ra- 
ken io at the Mouth? Wherefore the Phyſician fiadiog her 
et ſtrong enough, and without Feaver, and yet her cale al- 
nol deſperate, didas judiciouſly as luckily preſcribe a Gly- 
ter, wherein to ordinary ingredients were added (as himſelf 
avery few dayes after told me) about four ownces of the In- 
of Crocus Metallorum, with an advice that it ſhould be 
inas long as poſſibly ſhe could, and by this Medicine, 
Natare being ſufficiently irritated, there quickly followed 
won it ſome violent Vomiting, and upon. them a liberty 
both of Swallowing and Speaking. [ And fince this, a young 
Gentleman and Fellow- traveller of mine, had the Organs of 
&glatition ſo ſtrangely weakned without any maniteſt cauſe, 
fiatthough he were able to make me a Vic, and acquaint 
nexich his Caſe, yet he was very appretenſive, he ſhould in 
a very dayes be ſtarved, and being unable to ſwallow 
Remedies, had quickly periſhed in deſpight of the Arcans 
Mijorathemſelves, had he been maſter . but of ſuch ot them 
# (like thoſe wont co be magnified by Cbymiſts) muſt be 
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taken intothe body; ifa very bappy Phyſician to whomlg b 


rected him, had not by a very Efficacious and Specifick Me. 

dicine externally to be applied, feaſonably reſcued him frow 

| founuſual and deſperate a Cafe. } Bur, Pyrophilas, as | would 

not upon the ſcore of good Receipts have the Phyſicians ki 

deſpiſed,or thought uteles; fo I wiſh that the Phyficians$kil 

may not make him deſpiſe good Receipts. For we have ofen 

ſeen (eſpecially in outward affteQions) not onely Empericks 

and Chirurgeons,but even Ladies aud old Wives, witha lucky 

compoſition preſcribed by a Receipt, perform more conſtay 

and eafie Cures of the particular Diſtemper, for whichthat 

Receipt is proper,than even Learned Phyficians by their es 

| temporary, though pompous and artificial Preſcriptions, 

De Auygment, And the illuſtrious Lord Yerulam (one of the moſt judicious 

_ &b. 4+ Naturaliſts that our Age can boaſt, (think fir to take notice 

The Lord Ve- of it as a Deficiency, that Receipts by long Experience ap- 

—_ = 4 proved, are not morecloſely , and as he ſpeaks religiouſy 
ent, p 

proved Receipts #4her'd to, but altered upon every light occaſion. And ig 

ought nor to be the ſame Chapter to anſwer the principal, as well as the moſt 
erm? obvious Objection in this matcer,. * That, ſiyes he, anyman 
to, * induced by ſome ſpecious Reaſon ſhould be of opinion, that 

* it isthepart of a Learned Phyſician { reſpeRiog the Com- 

* plexions of Patients, their Age, the Seaſon of the year, Cu- 

© tome, and the like) rather to accommodate his Medicines 

* as occaſions ſuggeſt, then to inſiſt upon: ſome certain Pre- 

© {cripts,is a deceivable aſſertion, & which attributes toolitle 

* ro Experience,too mach to Judgment, Anda litle 4bove 

crae's judge He goes much farther than we pretend to do , for ſpeaking 
ment had here- of the Negteof the uſe of-particular Receipts, which, 8 
+y c50weeny He ſpeaks, by a kind of propriety, reſpec the Cure of pit- 

with thar Emi- ticular Diſeaſes, He addes, ſeverely enough, (* That the Ply- 
nent Phylician. © fjcians have fruſtrared and taken away the fruit of Traditions, 
3nd approved Experience by their Magiſtralities, in adding 

* and takingout,and changing ingreciears of Recei uo ther 
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y f? | e,and almoſt afrer the manner of Apothecaries, put- 


ciugin 241d pro quo, commanding ſo preſuwptuouſly over 
he Medicine, as the Medicine can no longer command the 
Diſeaſe. Thus far our Judicious Author: But I will ra- 
ter chooſe to expreſle to You my ſenſe on this whole Sub- 
ft of Receipts, in the words of that Experienc'd Phyſician cy, , 22: 
three Emperours, Fehannes Crato: De morbi natura (ſayes | 
He) cauſa, locog, affeio, Medicas diligenter cogitet, atque in 
uplur quan in certis medicamentorum mirificis forms fitum 
#, Midicinam tamen expertam cum ratione adhibit am plus 
were quam ea que interdum ſubito a Doitiſſimo etiam Meaico 
us ratione exhibita excogitatur , non dubito: Atque hac in 
ate Rationales etiam Medicos Empiricis cedere debere de ſen» 


itntia Hippocratis ftatuo. Only I muſt adde by way of Expla- 


zxion, T hat chis ſentence is to be underſtood to expreſſe my 

aſe, when the Medicines uſed are not very extraordinary, 

bat ſuch as Crato employed, and hath left usin his Writings: 

for there may poſſibly be ſuch eff:tu1l Specificks, and ſuch 

poperful and commanding Remedies, thar the efficacy of the 

Medicine may (at leaſt in ſome particular Diſeaſes excuſe and 

pare much waat of $kill in the Preſcriber. | 
lithe Teltimony of Helmont concerning the 4rcana of Helmont, in Are 
Incelſe; be conſiderable, evenin a Tradt (where either our ;;," —_ 
ofEmplacion or Judgment, he endeavours ſomewhat to de» ERIIY 
preciate both them and their Author) much: greater things 2* "b* erate 
_ ry —_— of = Arcana, for Fateor Lubens more Univerſal 
(yes he,ſpeaking of:Paracelſus) Me ex eur ſcriptis profeciſſe Vedicines,rne 
mliam, 1iilumg, poinifſe, per Remeadta ——_—_ Hake $01. —_— 
dfundentia ſanare Lepram, Aſthma, Tabem, Paralyſin, Epi- venſare for | 
lyfam,Caiculum, Hydropem, Podagram, Cancrum, atque ejuſ- A 
medi algo incurabiles morbos: attamen Paracelſii fuiſſe iznari Hetmont. in Are 
radichs vite longe tam ex ejus ſcriptis & medicamintbus quam © Paracel]. 
exobit-collegs, &c, And in the ſame Trad, juſt before He *'* * 799! 
comes to. enamerate ——" _— : Canceao, ſaith be, 


The Sum and 
Concluſion of 
the point in 
contoyeriie, 
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Univerſales aliquot Medicinas, que ſab uniſone Naturs lg) 
gratiſſumo, inſenſibiliter poſt ſe vintFum eaueunt hiſtem; can 
egregia Organorum depuratione;' Conteao pariter approjring 
aliquot quo Univer ſalts amplitudinem in [pecificis morborumij 
redtionibus emulantur. And among thole Arcana thenrielys 
that is rankt bur inthe ſecond place, of which he gives thi 
CharaRer: Sequitur dein Mercurins Vite, Stibii bo imei 
que omnem morbinervum penitus abſorbet, | 
| Andbecauſe another CA7canum cork not ſo powerfuly 
renovate,as that laſt mentioned,and two more; heallowsty 
choſe three others the prececencies of that whereof hey 
ſaith: 2nartoloco eft Mercurims Diaphoreticus, melle duly 
& ad ignem fixm, folis Horizontes omnes proprietates habeh 
per ficit enim quicquid Medicus & Chirurgus poſint ojtare [6 
24nav. But becauſe, tat any Medicines ſhould be qualified 
to deſerve ſuch ſuperlative Encomiuins, may ſeem a thing 
fiiter to be with?d chan credited, I would not diſſwade You 
till the Chymiſts Cures have made good their Maſters brags, 
to be aitogether of our Authors mind, who ſomewhere pres 
fefſes,Se morbum non diſtinguere, ſi Remedits(ſure he ſpeaks of 
ſuch Rernedies as he thought he had)/it ſumma bonites. But 
yer you may perchance aſcribe much more even to Reme- 
dies far inferior to the Arcane Majors, in the caſes wherein 
they are moſt proper,than many are willing to believe. Ia(v- 
much char I have ſometimes obſerved wich wonder, that an 
Excellent Perſon (whom I need not name ro You) Cures 
the Rickers generally in Children of ſeveral Ages and Com- 
plexions without having hicherto failed (as ſhe profeſles) in 
any one, by prefcribing no other Remedy than the ſingleuſe 
of the above deſcribed Celcotharine Flowers, which I preſented 
Her with. Anda couple of Phy ficians alſo, ro whom I recom- 
mended them, tell me, They have tryed in the ſame Diſeaſe 
with the like ſucceſs,as this Lady hath hitherto mer with. And 
Iremember;that eminently learned 8& experieac*d m__ 
[4 
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dear; (of whoſe $kill both your excellent Mother aud 
qiubave 2d good proof)folemnly aſſured mezas I elſewhere 
tonote, That'he knew a Phyſician who conſtantly cured 
vidio two or three fits all Agues, whether recent or radica- 
djpperſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Complexions, indiſcri- 
nigately with one ſingle outward Application tothe Patients 
Wits; but that this envious Door would never part with 
;rour Friend, or any elſe, no not upon his Death- bed: 
ly MN ly Dr. Boar diſcovered, That Spiders, or ſomething com- 
to MW nog from chem were main Ingregients of his Pericarpra. 
« MW Andindeep there are certain Preparations and Compoſi- 
v WM tons of Remedies ſo lucky, and whoſe Succeſle doth ſo much 
h WM exceed Expetztion , and the Efficacy of common Coms- 
fe tions; that the ſame Phyſician, whoſe they are, may 
( Wl cponſeveral Occaſions preſcribe an Hundred others, each of 
; 
l 
} 


phich he may think 2s rational as any of thoſe, which never. 
thelefle hall'be all of chem much inferror thereunto. And 
therefore I wonder not, that the moſt learned of the Metho- 
dts themſelves have munch valued and celebrated ſome pe- 
alia Proceſſes and Receipts, as here amongſt us (to mention 
coothers) the famous S* Theodore Mayerne, was wont almoſt 
dil ObſtruRtions, Cachexies, and Hydropical Diſtempers 
wihagnifie and uſe that peculiar Sale of Steel of his , which 
lewis pleaſed to call Anima hrpatys. 

And to theſe Domeſtick Inſtances (which I might eafily 
Kamnlate) of the eſteem eminent Phyſicians have made of 
Receipts, I might adde very many tarreign ones. Nay Galen 
linſelf, who has ſo copiouſly rreated of the Materia Medica, 
adthe Compoſition of Medicaments, though he were ſuffici- 
ently expert at drawing up Receipts, doth yet in his Book: 

Ie Compoſitione Medicamentorum, and elſwhere tranſcribe, 
ndſometimes commend(and mention his having uſed)divers 

_ eftheCompoſitions of Ancienter Phyſicians, and eſpecially 
MPnifies Andromachs his Trezcle. | c 
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I might, Pyrophilus,here mind you, That we ſee thatC 
ſtry,as incomplete as yetic is, has been able ſo muchz0in, 
prove the preparation of remedies,as toafford us ſome,yhig 
are ſo innocent as well as Efhicacious, that inthe Diſcalesthy 
principally reſpeQ,they require not, as of Neceflity, neer 
much of Theorical Skill, as others do inthe Adminiſte, | 
mightlikewiſe cake notice, That Experience 3l{o teachs 
eſpecially by what we ſee performed by the Spe, and-ſony 
other Mineral Waters, that one Medicine way be ſo richly 
endowed, as to be moreefteQual againſt ſeveral differing Dj 
ſeaſes,than even the better ſort of other Remedies againlt ay 
one particular Diſeaſe. | YR 

I might further repreſent as ſomething that makes ye 
more to my preſent purpoſe, that though every Body ca 
adviſe his fick Friends to an Air that is famouſly health(y] 
it there be any within a convenient Diſtance from then, 
Yet there are ſome Aires ſo eminently good, and that not 
vpon the Account of any one predominant Quality thi 
makes them oppoſite to a diſeaſe ſpringing from its contrary, 
but from a hidden Temperature, or certain friendly Zffievis 
that they alone often cure Variety of Diſeaſes in perſons 
of differing Ages and Complexians: as Navigators obſerve 
inthe Iſle of St. Helen, where the Spaniards, and ſome other 
Europeans in their paſſage to the 7ndies, often leave withont 
Phy ficians great numbers of Sick, whom they find for the 
moſt part recovered at their return, And chat ſometimeseren 
the acuteft Diſeaſes may by the Sanative Steams that enrich 
the Air,be cured almoſt in a trice,is aſſured by thoſe thathare 
| lived ingrand Cajro,who have afirm'd to me,what the learned 
Proſper Alpinus, who ſo long practiſed phy ſick there, alſures 
Us, That upon Xilus's beginning to overfiow, though inthe 
Heat of Summer, there enſueth a ſuddain Recovery of thoſe 
multitudes of perſons of differing Ages , Temperatirs, 
Sexes, &c. which there. happen at that time to lyoSib 
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qePlague: Theſe things T ſay, Pyrophilus, and more I might 


ou ae,20 what you may find di!peried here and there in the 
hs £ee.a rn 5 Which this Paper accompanies towards the 
they I ikerring char we ſhould nor haſtily conclude it #mpoſizble that 
er (6 WH there may be found ſuch Medicines as may be more than 


icular and Specifick Remedies without requiring the Gi- 


eh WE rec co be a grear Phy ſician, But to draw at length to a Con» 
ome MW cufion, I (hall rather Summe up my paeſeat choughts of this 
bly Mater, thus. | | 

Di. WW Ordinary Receipts without an Ordinary meaſure of skill 


nPbyfick are not raſhly to be relyed on, eſpecially in Acute 
Diſeaſes; where, by giving Medicines, otherwiſe innocent 
e WI cxough, to loſe the opportunities of adminiſtring proper 
2n WM oges,may be very prejudicial: and where ſometimes the ſeve- 
ul, MW real ſeaſons of the diſeaſes do require ſuch diff:ring Remedies 
| ifthey be but Ocdinary ones, that a Medicine proper enough 
forthe diſeaſe ar one ſeaſon of it, may do miſchief at another: 
x I Bitifindeed there be Noble and Extraordinary Arcana, that 
7, WT yorkrather by trengchning and reſtoring Naturez and Re- 
, WI Giving, or otherwiſe deſtroying the peccant marcer they find 
s MW apyhere inche body, than by irricating and weakning -Na- 
e I tire, or putting her as it were to a troubleſome plunge: the 
; WF uſeot ſuch Remedies may deſerve to be a litle otherwiſe 
| I confidered, as that which miy not ordinarily (tor I. ſay nor 
WW Erer)require more Inſtruction then may be afforded to per. 
WF {ors not-lndiſcreet by ſuch DireQions and Cautions as may- 
te Divulged,or otherwiſe Communicated, together with the 
Remedies themſelves: As we ſometimes ſec that by the help 
offuch InſtruRions unlearned perſons, and even old Wives 
dnich ſome one Soveraign Plaiſter, Balſam, or other out- 
ndRemedy, cure many and various Tumors, Ulcers, and 
ather Sores in Perſons of differing Sexes, Ages, and Com- 
plexions. And becauſe you will eafily grant that this Ex- 


awple does far leſſe accommodate our preſent purpoſe than 
| CCC does 
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does the Caſe it ſelf,as Tjaſt now put ic, T hope you will alyy 
me to repreſent further, Thatat leaſt it ſeems not ſo Ration 
to judg of all the Remedies that Arc improving Natareen 
afford us by thoſe that are hitherto in uſe, either among Mg. 
thodiſts or Vulgar Chymiſts, bur rather to think that the 
Noblenefle of Remedies will be advanced according the 
Art of preparing them ſhall be promoted, and that it is not Ml. 
ſafe and eafie, poſitively to determine the Efficacy of the fyr- 
mer,otherwiſe than in proportion to the Diſcoveries we: 
attained to in the latter. ' | 
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The CITATIONS Evgliſhe. 


things upon Hamane Body,which have nor been be- 
& fore tryed upon former Experiences; For the End of 
ſuch raſh Experiments may be the ruine of all Lives. 
4d pag.9e Naturalinm, &c. This is the Courſe of Na- 
ardiſts and Phy ficians, who proſecute their Arc Philſophi- 
ally; The Naturaliſt ends where Medicine begins,and Medi- 
cine begins where the Naturaliſt endeth, 

Ad pag. 11, Sunt enim, *c, The parts. of Humane Body 
tenaknown,and cherefore we ought to conſider them by the 
pats of other Animals, to which they arelike. 

Hd pag. 19. Hoc in,&c, This I have more than once Ob- 
ſavedin Lizards, which 1 kepr in my own Houſe. For my 
* WI Children being ar Ply. when with a Rod they had ſtruck off 

the Lizards Tails, I {aw them within 1 day or two come out 
tofeed, and their Tails then by liccle and lictle till increafing 
ad growing bigger. 
Ad pag.73. Neque,&c. Nor may we be ignorant that in 
ite Diſeaſes, the Notes of Life or Death are more falla- 

(ous, . 

Ad par. 75. Quidams, 8c. One who before he fell into the 

Freach'Pox was blind of a CataraR in one of his Eyes, by 
| henganointed-with Quick-ſilver, was recovered; not onely 

fomithe chief Diſeaſe, bur(which was moſt ſtrange) from his 

Catarat, Nor is it irrational, that Cataras ſhould be diſſole 

red by ſuch anointing: when Experienceteacheth, That hard 

Tumors clogg'd together of pituicous Matter are powertully 

Wlolved by Mercurial InunRions.” , | 

| CCC 2 | Ad 
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A* Pag 6- Iu Corpore, 8c, But I dare not try thoſe 
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Ad pag. 78, Ejuſq,, &c. And they urge many Taſtancy 
of it even to my admiration, s 
1b. Aiunt, &c. Yet rhey fay that the ſeed of the Calcky,' 
grown'd, and taken in any proper Water doth diſſolye the 
Stone intoa very Dirt, which being voided doth harden 2Pain 
into a ſtony ſubſtance. I ſaw a young man, to whom(upon wy 
knowledg)this accident befell. When he was tormented with 
the Stone in the Bladder, which I underſtood both by the; 
*thotomiſt who felt it, and by the Sympromes which he ſuffe. 
red: I ſent him to a Fountain, which takes its name from 
St. Peter: when he had ſtaid there two Moneths, he retarne 
free from the Stone, and brought home with him ll the Dir: 
which he had voided by degrees, in a paper, coagulated as it 
were into fragments of Stone. 
Ad pag. 85. Hic, &c. He loaths nothing that ſtioks, oris 
otherwiſe unpleaſant. He hath been often ſeen to chewand 
ſwallow Glafſe, Stones, Wood, Bones, the feet of Hares, and 
other Animals, together with the Hair; Linnen, and Woollea 
cloath, Fiſhes, and other Animals alive: Nay, even Metals, 
and Diſhes,and globes of Tin. Beſides which, he deyours Sew- 
et, and Tallow- Candles, the ſhels of Cockles, and the Dangs 
of Animals, eſpecially ot Oxen, even hot, as ſoon as it is voi- 
ded. Hedrinks the Urine of others mixt with Wine or Beer; 
Heeats Hay, Straw, Stubble , and lately he ſwallowed down 
two living Mice, which for half an Hour continued biting at 
the bottom of his Stomach; and to be ſhort, Whatſceveris 
offered him by any Noble Perſons, ir goes down with hin 
w.thout more adoe upon the ſmalleſt reward, inſomuch thit 


within a few Dayes he hath promiſed to eat a whole: Calf | 


raw.together with the Skin and Hair: Among divers others 
I my (elf ama Witneſle of the Truth of theſe, &c. 

44 pag. 86. Cauſam, &c. To findinthe Carcaſſe,thecauſe 
of this Voracity,will be queſtionleſle very difficult.Someone 
* Perchance would refer it ro. that which Colambas obſcrvedin 


| 
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Carkafſe of L424rm the Glaſſe-eater,and reſolve that the 
arth conjugation of Nerves which Nature ordain'd for ta- 
-».come ncither to the Palate,nor the Tongue:Bur ſo there 
only be readred the caule of this want of Taſte,andnot 
"by he (hould be able to take ſuch uncouth things without 


a fence to his Stomach and digeſt them, which without doubr 
i htiro- be the particalar and fingular conſtitution of his 
i. Stomach and Guts, which yet may nor appear tothe Eye by 


k  beEfiects- | 

Ad pag-91e De Laudano, &c, Of his Laudanum (that 
Name he gave to lictle Pills, which in the extremity of Diſea- 
{he adminiſtred as a moſt divine Medicine, always giving 
; WF themio an odde number) he {crupled not to affirm that by 

that Medicine he could put life into thoſe who were as good 
« MW 42d; 2nd that while I was with him, he made good in ſome 
} Experiments, 
| Ad pag,94-. Oportet ubi, 8c Where a Medicine anſwers 
\ MW ot, veought nor ſo much to eſteem the Author as the Pati- 
at, and to try ſomewhat tarther and farther. 

4d page 97, 1dem fit,&c, The ſame is made of eM andioca, 
Potato's, Turkiſh Muller, Rice, and other things which being 
chewed by old Women, and ſpit together with much Spittle; 
this Liquor is ſtrait put up into Veſlels, and there kept uacill 
tferments and caſts down a Sediment. | 

Adpag 03. Hoc oſt, &c. This Birchwater hath a ſweet 

Sharpneſſe, and very pleaſant Taſte; it allayes Thirſt, and the 
dnefle of the Entratls;it tempers the heat of the bloud; it 0- 
peas. ObſtruRions, and drives out the Stone. 

.CAdp. Lil. Conficiunt, &c. They make Dfiak of that 
Muli, rubbing it gently ia their hands in Hot- water, untill 
they have rubþb'd out all the Sweetneſſe;z they ſtraine that 
Water,and keep ic three or four Dayes,untill it fettle,and then 
thecomes a very clear Drink: The ſame Water boil-d turns 
uto good Hony—Ot this fruit boil'd with. Water according 
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to different manners is made Wine,or good Drink; or Vu 
gar, or Hony. Ss ; | 

Ad p.112. Porro,Sc.Then by cutting the Shoot withiRe 
zor- blade made of a Flint, there runs ont ofthe Cut 2 ceres 
Liquorin ſuch a quanticy, that(which is wonderful) out ofoge 
ſingle Plant, ſometimes Fifty or more 4ro6# run out: Froy 
which Liquar there is made Wine, Vinegar, Hony,and Sngy, 
For the Liquor ſweet of ic ſelf,is by being boyl-d made mh 

| ſweeter and thicker, ſo tha it at lengrh kerns into Hony, 
4 p.113,Semel,8c.If oncein a Moneth one eat or drink 
to exceſle, the Day following, if he be weighed (though 
he: hath ſuffered no ſenſible Evacuation, ) yet then he 
will weigh lighter then is uſual. A conſtant Diet wants the 
help of thoſe that once'or twice ina Moneth do exceed: For 
the Expulfive faculty being oppreſſed by too great Repleting 
ſtirs up ſo much of perſpiration, as without the Staticks ny 
one: would be believe, 

Ad Þþ. 123. In:urbe,8&c. Inthe City S. Fames's thatisn 
in the Province of Chyle, certain Captive Indians cut off the 
Calves of their Legs; and'for hunger eat them, and (which 
is ſtrange). applying the leaves of a certain Plant to their 
Wounds, immediately they ſtanch'the Blood. 

Ad pae- 124. Memini, &c, I remember that the Limbs 
of Souldiers wounded with Gunſhot, to have been cur of by 
the advice of our Ewropeas Surgeons, both Dutch and Ports- 
gal, thoſe Barbarous people by recent juices, Gums,and Bll- 
ſams to:have freed them from Kaite and Cauteries,and happi- 
ly cured them. I alſoam an Eye-wicnefle, chat with the juice 
of Tobacco alone,they have cured Wounds given over dy our 
Surgeons, | 
. Adpae. 131. Experimentis, &c, It is approved by many 
Experiments,that its'V.irtuesare excellent againſt'the Plague, 

Malignant Feavers, the bitings of Venemous Creatures, the 
Diarrhea, and other fluxes, y 
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gg gdpag. 135, Naw venene nolgit, &c, He made not Ye- 
: cobeour Poiſon,for neither made he Death nor any De- 
«y Medicament upon the Earth; but ſo, that by 2 ſlighe 
- try and endeavour four own they might be turnedinto 
getpledges of his love, tor the uſe of men agaiaſt the cruel- 
of Diſeaſes, which were in proceſſe of time to ariſe, For in 
yoſe Venomes is the help thar more benigne and familiar 
fwples cannot yield; and thoſe more frighttul Poiſons are 
__ in Nature for the more great and Heroick uſes 
PRYLLCLANS» 
= 4g. 136, That the Lapis Cancrorum reſolved into 
x WM teform of its firſt Milk,afords an Antidote agaioſt the vio- 
e if (aceof many Vegetables, chat are infamous tor their being 
r 
) 


oper laxative. 

Adpag. 150, Mille, 8c. Our Court hath tried the effi- 

gyofthis Salt in a thouſand Experiments in the Diſeaſes of 
Melancholly,in all Feavers,continuous & intermittent,in the 
Stone, Scurvy,c5c. Nay more we have obſerved more than 
ace that it hath procured ſleep, eſpecially in perſons Melan- 
dolly, The Doſe is from one,to two Scruples; we uſedivers 
pontids of it in a Year. 

Adpag.150,151, Caterum quantum, 8&c. But for the ex- 
eediog and- portentous Virtues of the Bezar- ſtone, I have 
found by a thouſand tryals, that they are not ſo very great- 

t. Nil porro, &c. I ſpeak no more of theſe Stones, leſt I 
ſhould ſeem by my Commendation of their Virtues to pro- 
roke Lithotomiſts to make diſſeRions at any rate. This I 
have moſt certainly Experienc'd, That the Stone found in 
Mans bladder,doth well provoke Qrine and Sweat. And parti- 
alzly in che time of that Plague,which in the years 1624.and 
1625 miſerably vexed Ours, and all other the Cities of Hol- 
land, for want of the Bezar-ſtone, I remember; I preſcribed 
this and found it {let me tell you) amore great and excellent 
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Ad pag 159. Credo, 8c. I believe Simples in their gy 
ſimplicity are ſufficient for the curing of all Diſeafe,,..... 
Ad pag. 190. ,2u0d,8c: But it you come not tothat 41, 
num ot Pyrotechny, learn at leaſt ro make the S2lt of Taty 
Volatile, that by means of it you may perte& your Solyt. 
ons. Which though it leave thoſe things which it diffolyg 
equally Homogeneous, being digeſted in us; Yet it bortoy. 
eth ſome of their Virtues which it carrieth aloog with it {gl 
to overcome Diſeaſes, | 
. Ad pag.199, Dicam,&c-1 will ſpeakit for their ſakes, why 
are ingenious, that the Spirit of Salt of Tartar, it it diſfolyeh 
Unicorns horn, Silver,Quick- filver, Crabs Eyes, or otherlik 
Simples, it will cure not onely Feavers, but other Diſeaſgin 
oreat abundance. 
1b. Mirum, &c, It is a wonder what the very Salt « 
Tartar alone being made volatile will perform; for it cleanſe 
the Veins of all the feculencies and the cauſes of Cont 
macious Obſtruions, and doth diſperſe the congregated 
Matter of Apoſtems. © Of this Spirit of the Salt (and not of 
the Oyl) is that ſaying of Paracelſus true, That whither this 
Medicine cannnot reach, there is ſcarce any other more pox» 
erfu! that ſhall reach. ir. 
Ad pag 201. Ars, &c, Artis long, Life is ſhort, But 
where the Endis by gitr, there Art is ſhort, and Mans Life 
long if it be compared to Art. T heretore Hippocrates hadret- 
ſon to make the complaiar, for it even happened to his fol 
lowers according to his words. The Art:of Medicine con» 
fiſts ia Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, Chymiſtry, and Phyſicks, 
and therefore it may truly be ſaid that the Arc is long. For 
there is much time required; throughly to leara and ſearci 
theſe four Pillars of Medicine. | | 
Ad pag. 202. Eft enim,&c. For this Art is conjeQural, and 
Nor onely Conjecture, but Experience it ſelf doth aot alnayes 
anhwer. 5; 24 
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Þ "ures; 6. Experience: is uncertain and fallacious; 
ment is difficult to be made. 
"Hoc mode, &c. And this was the faſhion of Medicine 
ache beginning, that it had no Theory, onely Experience, 
darfuch a thing wag Laxative, {uch a thing Aftringent: Bur 
hon, or why oy were {o, that was not found out; and there- 
hreone was healed, another periſht: but now, &c. 
1h, Per rationem, &c. By realon it is not eafte in a Dileaſe 
give Jadgment, but is as dithcult as any thing imaginable. 
bo WM 14. Neg, &c, For if the truth were eafie to be found, ſo ma- 
«h MW 55304 ſo excelleat mea as have made it their buſineſle to find 
ke WE chad never been divided into ſo many Secs and Opinions. 
io WW 4dp4g-203-Non titulas, ec. ltis nota Title,nor Eloquence, 
garskill in the Tongues, nor the Reading of miny books 
of WM {though theſe are Ocaaments) which areto be conſidered in 2 
ficlany but a prime knowledge of Matters and Myſteries 


s 
- WJ jiichalone may Rtandin the ſteed of all thereſt. Ic is the pare 
| Wl df aRhetorician to ſpeak eloquently, to be able to perſwade 
| WW adtodraw the Judge to his own party-Itis the part of a Phy- 
WH fcanto know the ſeveral ſorts of diſeaſes, their Cauſes and 
Symptomes, and then with skill and induſtry to apply Medis 
ines and to make Cures of them all, according to their leve- 
rl Natures and Faſhions. X 

Adpag.207. Imo,e&c. Nay,I ſaw divers, 2s it were inan in- 
ſaat,cedeem'd from death who had been poiſoned by the eat- 
ng of venemous Muſhrooms and other nnwholſome things, 
only by drinking a recent infaſion of the Root Faborand, 
wlileſt my ſelf and other of Gale@z's Diſciples bluſhr to ſee 
theineffeQual endeavours of all our CH lexipharmaca, Trea- 
es;and other Antidotes:ſo that afterwards I (uftered my ſelf 
tobe joyn'd in conſultation with thoſe barbarous Collegues, 
not ſo much to be arbiters of the condition of our men by 
their Pulſe, as to give their aſſiſtance and counſel! in the fore- 
mentioned way(4iz.) the preſcribing of proper Medicines. 
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Ad pee.208. Hujus, &c. The virtue of this Stones 
above that of any other gems; for it ſtops the flux ofthe 
in any part.—-When the women perceive a fic of theq. 
ther coming upon them, by applying this Stone they aein. 
mediarely eaſed, and if they alwaies weare it, they areagy 
rroobled with thole firs more.Ofthis they make taith by up 
ny Inſtances, - | 

1b. Vidimus, &c- We have ſeen ſome that were trouble! 
with the flux of the Hemorrhoides, who found Remedy by 
wearing Rings made of rhit 5 cone continually on their Fig 
vers, and the Monethly flux is ſtaid by the ſame way, 

Ad pag. 209. Pregnantibus, &c. This Stone is not 
for thoſe who are with Child, for it 1s ſo ſure to cauſe Abe. 
tion,that the women of Malaice told me, that if at any ting 
their Monthly Evacuations were obſtructed, that if they ogg 
carried this Stone in their hands, they found Remedy thay 
by. | FR 

one p4g.2 10. Hoc loco, gc, In this place I cannot butrele 

the admirable Virtues of our EledFrum, - which 1 haveobs 
ſerved with my own Eyes, and therefore can atteſt with 4 
200d conſcience, For we ſaw Rings of it, which he that wore 
neither felt Cramp,nor Palſie, nor other pain. He was ſubje& 
to no fits of Apoplexy, nor Epilepſy,inlomuch that if ogeof 
theſe Rings were put upon the Ring-finger of a perſon.att- 
ally in any vehement fic of the Falling fickneſſe,that fir would 
immediately aſlwage, and the perſon as ſoon come to hint 
{elf. | | 

Ad p. 225. Inthe City P&o, where 1lived certainyeary4 
certain Indiay cured all forts of Diſeaſes by the juice of one 
Plant alone, wherewich he anointed the limbs and any othe 
part particularly affe&ted,and then covering them warme nith 
Blankets provoked Sweat. The Sweat that came fromthe 
parts ſo dawbed were meer Blood, which he wiped off ith 
Linnea Clothes, and ſo he proceeded uncill he chought " 
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jd Sweat enough. In the mean time he gave them Diet 
that 4s moſt Nouriſhing. With this Remedy many deſpe- 
ge Diſeaſes were cured, and the fick perſon upon the Ute of 
tis Pbyſick improved, fo as to appear younger and luſtier 
tier it, But we could never prevalle, neither by Money, nor 
reaty, nor foul means upon him to ſhew us the Pine. 

Ad page 227. Mira, 8c, Wonderful things are daily found 
gin Phyfick co the Confirmation of the Operation of the 
Lexoed Naturaliſt Peirms-Servine's Weapon Salve. For he 
fared us that a piece of Cloth dipt in the Blood, and put un- 
{ hot Aſhes ſtops the Monthly Flux, the Experiment ha» 
ring been often proved, And my Maſter Petr us Coſtellus at- 
frnes,as be found by Experience, that the Hemorrhoides if 
they mere touched with the tuberous Root Chondrilla, did 
fy away if the Chondrilia dryed, and did Run to Corruption 
ifthe Chondrilla was corrupted, And therefore after ſuch rou- 
ding of che Hemorrhoids, the Chondrills was uſually pur to 
(yinthe Chimny. | 

Adpag. 229, Podagra. 8c, The Gout it ſtrangly eaſed, if 
Puppies lie with che perſon that hath the Gout, for rhey con- 
ratthe Diſeaſe ſo as not to be able ro go, but the Faticac 
thereby findes Eaſe. | 

44 pag 336, Primo, &c, At the firſt, phy lick was accoun- 
ted part of Philoſophy, ſo that the Cure of Diſeaſes, and rhe 
Contemplation of Nature, did both ariſe under the ſame Au- 
thors, Thoſe being moſt ſer upon Medicall Enquiries, whfch 
kad made their Bodigg infirme by diſquieting thoughttulneſle 
ad noRurnall Watchings, 

4d pag.204.Eft,&c. Beſides, it is altogether drying, and 
therefore I ſhould not deſpair that ic, being hung about Chil- 
dens Necks , might cure che Falling- fickneſle in them. TI 
taly ſaw a Lad, that ſometimes would be eight whole 
Months free from the Falling-ſicknefle, and then, when by 
lance this fell from off his m_ , he became gy 
ny dd.z | b- ur= 
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ſurprized with a Fit - and again, hanging anotherRoot ny 
place, he would continue well 5 Therefore, for Experimey 
ſake, I thought good co take it again from his Neck, wig 
when I had done, and found that the Lad fell into bisforms 
Conyulfions, we took a great piece of a green Root, ay 
hung it about his Neck,and from that time He continned wel 
and telt no more Convulfions. It was therefore moſt prohe 
ble, that eicher certain parts did exhale from the Roo, a 
were drawn into the Body by Inſpiration, which did fo wok 
upon the affeRed parts or that the Ambient Air was cont, 
nually changedand altered by the Root: For atter this may 
ner the Succus Cyrenaicu cures the Phlegmone upon the ly 
la, fo Catarrhs and other Rheums are dryed up by Melanth: 
um, if it be tyed up warm in fine Linnen, and the hot fume 
of it be drawa up into the Noſtrills by Inſpiration. Nay, if 
you ſtrangle a Viper with divers ſorts of Threeds, and eſpe- 
cially wich the Sea Parple, and then you tye thoſe Threed 

about the neck of your Patient , you ſhall cure the ſwell 
= the Almonds of the Ears, and all other (wellings inthe 

eck. 

Ad page. 257. Peſts Cayri, & c, The Plague at Grand Cair, 
and in all parts of egypt, is wont to invade the Inhabitants 
from rhe beginning ot the Month September untill Fane: For 
in all theſe Months, from September unto Fune , the Plague 

from other Nations is brought thither, and is wont to ink 
that Niation': But in the Month of Zune , of what nature 
and how great.ſoever the Peſtilence be, when the Sun firſten- 

ters Cancer, it is immediately removed ; which thing many 

(and thatnot withour reaſon)take to be a particular Mercy ot 

God. Bur (what is more admirable) all Houſhold- ſtuffe, how 

ever infeted with the Contagion of the Diteaſe, at thartime 

ſh:ws no effec of any Contagion, (fo that thea the whole Nati 
on paſſes into/a' moſt ſecure & healthy condition, from a mor- 


by 


bid and dange:ous: and then thoſe Diſeaſes, hich are called 
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yiheGreeks Sporaate, begin to appear , which in no part of 
te World are ſeen to berite together with the Plague, 

td, Hec, 8c. Theſe things are firſt obſerved about that 
ine, From which, I think, and perchance not without reaſon, 
the cauſe of the excinRion of the Plague, and the change of 
the ſtate from Morbid to wholſome, doth depend, For ao 
ther of the conſervative Cauſes, which are wont to be called 

Phyſicians, Res m0n- Naturales , appeareth then, beſides 
the Air: to which we may referre this change from Diſeaſe to 
Hedthineſſe, and therefore we mult referre this change tothe 
change of the Aire, 

Ad pag. 259. The Inhabitants do firange things, both in 
preferviog Health and curing Diſeaſes, by Friftion and Uln- 
dion, uſing the firſt in cold aud Chronical], the latter in 
xate Diſeaſes. And Strangers who arrive there, are, as they 
oopht, willing to imitate their waies of Phy ſick, 8 by rules of 
Artto prefide and moderate theſe waies of Emperical healing. 

Ib.Cholera Sicca is cured by the ſame Remedies, eſpecially 
their Horny Cupping. glaſle be applied tothe Region of the 
Liver, of which I muſt atreſt the ſame thing thar Galen doth 
of Cupping-glaſſes ; which he affirmed to work as Miracu- 
ouſly as if their Operation bad depenced on Enchantmenr. 

Ad pag. 271. Neque,&c, Nor doth he ſay,thar a Phyſician 
feeds nothing of Councell or Deliberation, or that an irratio= 
nall Man may profeſſe this Art. But that thoſe ConjeQures 
of hidden things arenothing to the purpoſe. Becauſe it mate 
ters not what cauſeth the Diſeaſe, but what removes it, 

Ib. interim; &c, Inthe mean time the Br aſi/ian Brotaniſts 
make all ſorts of Medicines of Simples they find every where 
nthe Woods: which they make with fo great Sagacity, and 
ply them both internally,and externally, eſpecially ro Diſ- 
eaſes that Spring from Venom, that a man may more ſecure- 
lygive himſelte over to their.hands , than to our unskilfull 
Phyſicians, who brag much of Secrers they have learnt in pri- 
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vae, and for the knowledge of theſe will be Called Raticay 
in Phyſick. | i Fe I ERC O71 Eg, 05 

Ad pag. 272. Fartaſſis, &c. Perchance ſome Sciolift i 
Phyſick may affirm that theſe things may not be uſed, bye, 
ſon of the Narcotick and StupefaQtive property. But theſ 
pretences are as vain in effect as ſpecious at firſt ſight: for be. 
{ides that the hot temper of this Countrey requires it: lt i; 
ſure,that without theſe Remedies there can be no Cure, Adge 
that here we prepare Opinm [o well that you may giveittoz 
Infant. And traly, if in Hot Diſeaſes we had no Opiats we 
ſhould in effect find that the uſe of all other Medicament 
would prove altogether her vain and fruitleſle, 

Ad pag. 287. $1 Meaicinam, &c. Such was the Origine of 
Phyfick : by the-Recovery of ſome,and the Death of othersit 
firſt made diſtintion between things Soveraign to heale,and 
things which are improper and Deadly. Aad thus the Re- 
medies being found out, Men began to diſpute of the Reaſons 
of them. Nor was the Art of Medicine found out by the 
light of Reaſon; bur, Medicine being found, the Reaſon began 
to be inquired into. 

16, 1bi res,Qc. Where the Matcter is certain, if it be againſt 
the common Opinion, the Reaſon mult be ſought, and not 
the Matter of fa ſcrupled. | 

Ad pag. 297-.Pauciſſimos, &c, You will find very few of 
thoſe who dwell at the Spaa who are troubled with the Head- 
ache, Stone, ObſtruRions of the Kidnies, Liver, Spleen, or 
Meſariack Veins none at all who were troubled with the 
Jaundice, Dropfie, Gout, Itch, or Falling- fickneſle. 

1b. Inter cetera, &c. Among other Qualities it moveth 
the Monthly Evacuation as hath been prov'd by a thouſand 
trials, And yet it ſtops the immoderare Flux of them more 
happily then any other Medicine. 

Ad pag. 299 Rexum, 8c. The Contemplation of Nature, 
though ic maketh not a Phyſician, yerit fits him to learn Phy» 
lick, (WS MIS 
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The Second Part * 
Ofthe Uſefulneſſe of Natu. 


ral Philoſophy. 
SECT.IL Of its Uſefulneſle ro 
PuYs$SlI CK, 


SS FF &: 


Containing ſome Particulars ten- 
ding to ſhew the Ulſcfulneſſe of 
Natural Philoſophy to the Phy- 
fological part of Phyfick. 
T# advantage of the Knowiedz 
of Nature towards the increa- 
ng the power of Man,and its Uſe as 
4 Health of the Body and Goods of 
Firtune, Pag 3+ 
That in Man's Knowlede of the 
Nature of Creatures conſiſts hu 
Empire over them, 4. 
That the Diſcovery of America 
i owed to the knowlede of the Load | 
fines Polarity, Fo 
That the Martial affairs all over 
thrworld were altered by the Know- 
lug of the Nature of Brimſtone and. 
Sulpeter, 1b, ' 
How prejudicial the miſtake of 
that Aphoriſm ( that if teeming 
women be let bloud they will miſ- 
ary)hath been to Femal Patients.5 


20608 $28-3S$$S$ 


\ TheINDEX: to the Second Part. 


The intereſt of this Knowlede to 
the Happineſie and Life of Man, 6 
The enumeration of thoſe Arts to 
which this Knowlede & profitable.7, 
The Method or way zntended for 
the enſuing Diſcourſe. ib. 
The Diviſion of Phyſick into five 
parts, 8 
How the Phyſulogical part of 
Phyſick is advantaged by the Knows 
ledg of Natural Phyloſophy. [-Þ 
That the Anatomical Dof#rine 
of Man's body receives light from 
E xperiments made on other Crea- 
tares.ib. Proved by divers Ins 
ftances, as of the finding the Late 
als and Lymphez-ducts firſt in 
Bruit Bodies. ibs 
. The Experiment of taking out the 
Spleen in Dogs. 10» The ſame thing 
done by Fioravanti zn 4 Y Yoman ib. 
The Reſpir ation of Frogs divers 


"Hours, ſometimes Dates; under wa= 
ter, without ſuffocation, IT, 


V Vhat uſe Ariſtotle and Galen 
made of the Diſſettions of Bruits.11 
The Anatomy of Man counted now 
in Muſcovy for in' umane, andihe 
uſe of Skeletons for Witchcraft. 12 
of the 
parts 


The iſe of the compariſon 
itt 


þ* 2 The INDEX TY 
parts of Humane Boay withthoſe of © Particularly the Schems of 4 


Beaſts.ib. Illuſtrated by divers par- \ vers parts of Humane Body, 
ticular Obſervations, ib. | Of the preſcrvation of an Embry 

Divers Motions and Actions of divers Tears by Embalming itnij 
Frogs after thetr Hearts were cut Oyl of Spike, 24 
out,  14\ Inſtances of men in the Amer, 
Obſervations of the motion of a 'Can Mountains kill'd, and afur. 
Chiken's Heart after the Head and | wards preſerv'd from purefattin 
other parts were cat off. ' 15 | only by the Wind, 15 

Of the Vivacity of diſſected Vi-| Of the uſe of Spirit of Wine jy 
pers,16,and Tortoiſes. 1b. {the preſervation cf Bodies frompr 

Whether there be a meceſſity of trefaition. lb 
the unceaſing influence of the Brain| That the -Examization of th 
to Senſe and Motion., 17 : Fuices of Humane Bodies by thtut 

That the Silkworm-butterfly & pf Chymiſtry may illuſtratetheirll{ 
capable of Procreation after the loſe and Nature, 26 
of its Head, 1b, | That the Attions whichart cn 

That the Redneſſe of the Bloud is mon to Men with other Animals ht 
70t to be aſcribed to the Liver pro- ing perform'd Mechanicaly, th 
wed by the inſpettion of the Liver of Skill of Mechanicks muſt beef 


Chickens unhaicht. 18 to #hyſiologye 2] 
That the loſs of a Limb in all A-\ E SSAY Il, 
nimalsis not irreparable, ib. Offering ſome Particulars relating 


That notwithſtanding the great to theParhologicalPart ofPhyſick 
Solution and Digeſtion of Meat in That the Naturalifts Knonlu 
the Stomacks of *Fiſhes no ſenſible may aſſiſt the Phyſitian to diſcowr 
CA cidity i found there. 19 the Nature and Cauſes of Diſedſts 

Experiments concerning the So- 28 Prov'd by general Reaſontg.t) 
lation of Meats, end their change particular Inſtance of the Cauſeif 
of Colours by acid Men(truums. 20 the Stone in the Kidnics. 3%, 

Wayes of Artificta! Drying and' The cauſe of that Diſeaſe ilufre 
preſervation of Plants, and Inſcits, i ted by the Petrifation of Wow, 
22. and more buiky Bodies, 23s ; Cheeſe, Moſs, W ater, GC 3; 

: Ty 


Theſe of the Knowledg of Fer- 


the Origin of H=!monts Of 1 
tha,and Paracelſus bz Daelech by 
tlemixture of Spirit of Wine, and 
grit of Urine, an example of the 
cneration of the Stone, $3» | 

Thit a terreſtrious Subſtance 
muy lurk andiſcern'd in limpid Li- 
pus, 1, 

Theltſe of Chymiſftry in explain- 
in the Nature of, and aberrations 
10,007 Digeſtions. 34, prov'd by a 
(utalogue of confiderable Obſerva- 


The INDEX. 


Of the uſe of Z1ology tothe Knows 
lede of Diſeaſes. | 

Helmont's Error refuted.that the 
Stone is aDiſeaſe peculiar to mangs 

That the Venome of Vipers or Ad- 
aers conſiſts chiefly in the Rage and 
Fury wherewith they bite, and not in 


any part of the Body that hath at all 


times a mortal property. 48 
A certain Cure for the biting of 
Vipers, 50 
of exteryal Application of Poi- 


35+ ; ſons and letting them into the Veins 


HOM5, 
That Salt and Sulphur have more | of beaffs, 


nfuence in the cauſation of Diſea. 
ſuthen the firſ® Qualities of Heat, 
(old,&C% 36. 

obſervations made upon the Li- 
qurthat aiſtenas the Abdomen in 
the Dropſy. 

obſervations on the Calculus 
Humanus. | 38, 

o the changes that may reaſona- 
bl be thought to happen to our ali- 


ments within the Body. 40. In: 
frated by the Example of Fuices ; 
ut of the Body. 41,42 

Difference between wulgar and 
Im Ohymiſtry. ; i 


mntation. ib. 
of Periodical Effervences in the 
Jlood without Fermentation. 42 44+ 


- 


F1I,52- 
Poſtſcript. | 
Experiments of conveying Lis 
quid Poiſons immediatly into the 
Maſs of Blood. 53,0, 
ESSAYIIL 


37. | Containing ſome Particulars rela- 


ting to the Semeiotical Part of 
Phylick. 

That the Improvement of the 
Therapeutical would alter the Pro- 
enofticks in the Semtiotical part of 
Phyſick.56, Anlnſtance to that pure 
poſe ia thePeruvianBark.57,59,68 
and inRivgerius's Febriluzum, and 
a New Cure of the Kings evil, 59. 

T' at though no Iiſeaſe ſhonld be 
incurable, yet every Diſeaſe is x0t 
curablein every Pattent. 60. 


That the Hope of doing greater 
Cures 


fff 2 


The INDEX. 


Cures then ordinary, hath engaged Laudanum: 1 
Artiſts to make profitableTrials.6 gf | Butler's great Remedies, $ 
Examples of ſome unexpedte _ 
and "A oy ; 2,63 ESSAY IV. 
Examples of the Care of Cancers. 64 Preſenting ſome things relatingy 
An Example of a Cure of one] *& Hygieinal Part of Phyſick, | 
that was born with a Cataratt in| That the Knowledg of Ferminy, 
"the Eye, 65.and other Examples |11on i uſeful to make cur Drink 
of Cataratts ſtrangely.cured». ib, | wholſome for CA liment,” x; 
Examples of the Cure of the] Haw much Simples maybe al} 
Dropſie and Gout. 66,67 by Preparation, exemplified by 
Examples of the Cure of theStone,! Indians, waking Caſlivy out of 1 
. 68, The uſe of Perlicaria for that poiſonous Plant Mandioca,86, gy 
Cure, 69. Inſtances in other Medi- | unhandſome wayes of there matiy 
cines for the ſame Diſeaſe.70. The Drink from the ſame Root, 
Uſe and Succeſs of Mitlepedes:.71»i Of making Drink from ſort; o 
The Argument concerning the Incu- 'conrſe Bread, 87 
rableneſie of the Stone anſwered 12.) The Drinks in uſe in Chin: 88 


That there may be a Liquor ableto\. Of Chery .wine, vg 
difiolve the Stone that may not be; Of Exccllcnt Cigers, 8 


corroſive to ary other part. 73,74 Of Hydromel.ib.0fSugar Wines.ga 
Examples of thoſe who could 1i- i Of other Braſilian and Batbida 
geſt Metals and Glaſl, 75.,76,77 Vines. | i, 
The Diſcriptions of a Menſtruum The way to make Wine of Raiſons.g1 
prepar'd from common Bread, able; Of Wines from the dropping ur 
to draw Tinitures from pretious Weeping of wounaed Vegetablesih, 
Stones, Mintrals, &C. 78; Of the Tears of thcWalnu tree.go 
H:lmont's Arguments fromthe; The Uſe of the Tears of Birth, 
Proviaence of God cenſured, 80 (with ſome other Ingredients\far tit 


The Argument that Paracelſus Stone. id, 
outliv'd not the 47th yearef his Age; The wayes to preſerve thiſe 15 
anſwered. | Ib. :quors, 93 


The efficacy of Paracelſus bis The wſe-of the Tears of Bird 
| | 4 


bt Catarrhs. ib, 

Thoſe of Daucus Ale,and pro- 
tin of the Seed to the Liquor. 94 
ib. 


of The or Te. | 
of Animal Drinks. 95 
The uſe of Brandy- Wine 73 hot 
(limates. | ib. 
The uſe of Natural philoſophy to 
welicrate Meats. 96 
of preſerving Bis ket from putre- 
«ton. 97 
of preſerving Fruits. ib, 
of preſerving Meats roaſted for 
lng Vojages. 9 


of preſerving Raw meats, 99 
of ſalting Neats tongues with 
Gllt-peter. | 1b. 
of preſerving Fleſh in ſpirit of 
Nine. ib 


The INDEX. 
tr WY in but ai femipers of the Liver,and | 


$ i lenical ones, 


That Chymical Experiments may 
diſcover other qualities in VP aters. 
105 
That the Naturaliſt may diſcover 
the qualities of particular Airs.106 
ESSAY V. _. 
Propoling ſomeParticular,where- 
in Natural Philoſophy may be 
uſeful tro the Therapeuti- 
cal Part of Phy lick, 
The Intreduttion. 107,108 
Thatt'e Naturaliſt may invent 
Medicines Chymically prepared. 
more pleaſant then the ordinaryGa»- 
109 
An Inſtance in. Reſin of Jalap, 
Mineral waters,and the Author's 
Pi}: Lunires, I1O 
That the Naturaliſt may find out 
inward Medicines able todo Chirnr- 


. of conſerving by Sugar , and gicalCures,proved by divers inſtan« 


miking Sugar of other Concretes ces. 
| 100,GQ. |. 


befdes the Cane, 

That the Naturaliſt may find out 
nw.wayes to inveſtigatethe whol-, 
ſmneſt or inſalubrity of Aliments, 
proved by Inſt ances out of Sano. 
ms Medicina Statica. 103 


) 


' 


IIL,1L2 

Sr W.Rawleigh's Cordial. 113 

What great uſe the Indians make 

of the Juice of Tobacco. 114 
Chap. II- 

That the Search-of Nature by 


| ChymiZtry in particular diſcovers 


- The difference in tranſpiration the Qualities of Medicines.114,K&C. 


dwixt the times after ordinary 
Diet, and after Exceſs, tryed by the 


weighing of Man's body. 104 
Fo Iference inthe weight of VV a- 
& 9 x ib, 


Of the Nitro- tartarecoms Salt in 
ſome Vegetables. 116- 
Difference in Operation between 
CA cid and Altalizate Salts, ib. 
tif 5 $ of 


The INDEX. : 
Of Ink made by the Decodtion of | The Preparation of Afarum tay; 
divers aſtringent Plants with a #t from being Emctich Yo be aatabh 


little Vitriol, 117 Digrettcall, it6 
Of ſome Metalline Precipitations.\ Inftanies in ſome- of the fi 
ib. | Menſtruums. ib 


That Sulphureous Salts turn the 
expreſied Fuices of Vegetables into 
a Green colour. 118 

of the Diftil{ation of the Calcu- 
lus Humanus ard of the Concreti- 
ons that are called Lapides Cancro- 
rum. ib, 
The Changes in Animal Subſtan: 
ces maae by Fermentation only in 


Ur1ne. | 119 

of the mixture of Spirit of Salt 

with digeſted Urine, ib, 
Chap, IIL. 


That thjs ſearch of Nature adas 
anmch to the Materia Medica. 120 
by employing Bodies hitherto not em- 
ployed, iÞ, 

of Remedies new!y prepar d out 


Of Zinck. ib. 
The Cure of the Dropſy by the'Pi!, 
Lunares. ib, 


Of the uſe of divers Medical Earths 
x21. 1nſtances of Gold, and divers 
Meſtruums draws ont of them.12 2 
of Medicines out of Arſenick. 
123, out of Bilmutum. 124 


of the Correftion of Poiſonous 
ib. 


Medicanes. 


CNS. 


© That the Preparation of Aſan 
i only the Boyling it in common, 
ter. 127.That the boyling it in Win 
alters not its violence. " 
That the Emetick and Catharit 
properties of Ant\mony are 4. 
ſtroy'd by Calctnation with Salt. 
Peter, and Mercury ſublimateny 
be aepriv'd of its Corroſivent( by 
bare reſublimations with freſhMer 
Cury. 
Chap, IV. 

A ftrange correfion of the Flms 
ers of Antimon 128 
That The Naturaliſt may aſſiſit 
Phyfittan te make his Cures 
cha#ecable. lb, 


ceipts with a mult itude of Ingredi 
I 29,6, 

That Acid,and Alcalizate Salts 
being mixed grow thereby mart fix 
ed, yield inBalneo bnt aPhlegme 
135. Theiſame'ss obſerv'd if th 
Mixture of Spirit of Urine(by it [elf 


biehlyYolatile)and Spirit of Saltild 
- Chap, V. | 
That the Naturaliſt _ 

j 


Inconveniencies of ſtuffing Rt- 


lite. 
{difference between the fixed- 
uſt af « Gem,and of Glaſſe of Anti» 
[1 | I 3 
Concerning Aurum Potabile 
| 237, 138 
Frmples of great Medicines drawn 
fun pnpromiſing Bodtes. 139 
The D. of Holſtein's Panacea cu. 
plata i made of the vulgarly de- 
ſiſed Caput Mortuum of Aqua- 
fortis. lb, 


Flores Colcotharini are made of | 


trCaputMortuum of Yitrio/-140 


mrs Stone, and the Stone cut out of 
Mans Bladder. 
Midicines out of Soot. 141 
The uſe of Hor ſe dung; 142 
4s Arcanum of 1vy Berries, 1be 
Medicines out of Mans Urine, 142 
Medicine out of Blood, 144 
The great Effedts of Millepedes in 
the Stone.ib, In Suffufions of the 
Fyer. 145. Andreal Catara@ts.146. 
I ſore Breaſts and Fiſtulas.. ib. 


Chap. VI. 


That the Naturaliſt diſcovers | 


hw much of the coſt and lavour in 
miting many Chymical Remedics 


| The INDEX, ' 

th Miſ application and Uſe of, may be ſpared. 147 

(ns aud divers other coſtly Tugre- | 
! ib 


A Compariſon of Chymical Re- 
medies with Galenical ones in point 
of Cheapneſſe. 148 


Of the uſe and commenaation of 


6 | Simptes even by the moſt able Chy- 


miſts. 1b: 
Fowacr of Pearl more Operative 
thenuMagiltery, 149.50 crudeHartf- 
horn then Magiſtery. 150 
An excellent Simple Medicine 
to ftanch Blood, ib 


Another like Medicine for ſpits 
ting and vomiting of Blood, 150. 
That many times Chymiſts by 


"their tedious and injudicious pre- 
4 Compariſon between the Be- ' parations alter the Medicine and 
; make it wor ſe. I 


iÞ. | 


52 

So the difbolving the Salts of 
Vegetables in Aqua-fortis to make 
them pure and Chryſtalline alters 
their vertues, and makes them in» 
flamable as Salt-peter, 152,153 
The Preparation and wertues of 
theBallamum Sulphuris Crafſum, 
156,157 

The Preparation and vertues of 
Eſccnce of Harts: horn, 158,159: 


Chap. VII- 
That Mechanicks and other exe 
perimental Learning may teach how 


to leſſen the charge of Cures by mas 


king: 


king more convenient furnaces de- 
monſtrated in divers particulars. 
' 160,1 61,6. 

Glaſie topples fitteſt for corrofive 
Liquors. 163,164 
That inflammable ſaline Sulphy- 

_ reoms ſpirits may be drawn from 0- 
ther [ubſtances cheaper then Wine, 

| 165 
Inftances in divers particulars 
how the Naturaliſfts may find chea- 
per waies of Heating the Chymiſis 
Furnaces. | 1.66 
of charring Coles, fo that while 

it charres it gives an intenſe heat 
fit to melt or | calcine Minerals. 
167 

of Charring Peat. 1b 
of Dizeſtion and Diſtillations 


The INDEX. 


of Antiminy,% 0; 
That the *Nataraltft my fu 
out wayes to preſerve Medicintthy. 
ger,and better then i uſull, | 
Of fuming Liquors with Smlpby: 
Ib. 47d adding a little of the whit 
Coagulum made of the pure ſpiri 
of Wine and Vrine, lb 
That the moſt principal way if 
leſſening the charge of Cures wail 
be the finding out New and my: 
effefFual Remedies, 174 
An Hiſtory of a radicated tyi 
lepſic that was cured by the Pomdy 
of Meſlelto of the Oak, 175 


Chap, VIII. 
Other proofs that the Naturdlift 


Skill may improve the Fharmacs 


without Fire. 169 
VF ayes of Diſtilling Spirit of V- 
rine. 170, Of Diſtiliing it with 
Lime without Fermentation. ib 
That ſo diſtill d it doth not coagu- 
Lateſpirit of Wine as in the Uſual 
Diſtilation. lb, 


Of the power of good Menſtru- 
ums #n facilitating Diſtillation.171 
That the calcination of Gold & 
facilitated by Amalgamation with 
Mercury. 172 
The power of Verdigreas diftil- 


faculty of Antimonial Glaſſe. 


tical preparation of ſimples. 197 
of the beſt waies to correF Op; 
UMs 178 

Of the beſt way of corrifling 
Mercurius vu. id, 
An Excellent Medicine mai: if 
thoſe charliſh Minerals, Quick 
ſtrver and Antimony. 179 
W aies to take away the Vomitine 
180 
181 
A New and excellent waytoget 


led in drawing Tin&ures of Glaſſe 


the Primum Ens, or Eſſence of ſont 
Vegetables, - 
| Tl 


(119 cauſe renovation or reſuve- 
cence. : 183.194 

of Helmont's Via Media of E- 
jxir Proprietatis, 193. And 
teperfuming it by cohobations with 
Mack and CA mber. ib. 

4 commendation of Helmont's 
Huicines, . 194 
ofthe Power of Chymiſtry, 195 
of the power of Noble Menſtru- 


rms, particularly, "=> 
The power of Sal- Tartari Yolati- 
197 


2d 
of the poſdibility of Volatizing 
he — 
That there may be other Men- 
ſruams beſides ſuch as are Acid, 
lrinows , or Alcalizate. 199 
How theſe ſ[everally diſarm and 
tfrty one another , and that what 
# Acid Menſtruum diſſolves an 
Urinows 0 Alcalizate doth precipt- 
ite ib: of 4 Menſtruum unlike 
walltheſe. ib. 
Chap. IX. | 
That Chymiſtry it ſelf (much more 


The INDEX, 


the influence of theſe Prima En-| Curing more compendions. 20}, In 
the Kings- Evil. 1b.-1r Pluriſies- 


2 04. 1n the Rickets, ids 
Chap. X. 

That grtat Cures may be done by 

outward Applications. 206 


of the efficacy of Lapis Nephri- 


ticus, and divers other Appenſa. 


; 207, 208 
The Cures of the Dropſie and 


Schirrhus Liens , by the external 
application of Spunges aipt in Lime« 
water. 


209 
Of ſtrange Cures perform'd neer 


Rome#z the Serpentine Grotta.ib. 


of the Operations of Sulphur 


Cantharides and Quickſilver, and 
Tobacco externally applied, 210 


Inſtances in divers Medicines 


which have differing effedts inwards 
ly given, and outwardly applied. 


211,212 
That preparation may much ims- 


prove Simples which are outwardly 
applied.ib. Inſtances in divers pre- 
parations of Gold. 


ib, 
An Oyntment made of Aurum 


Phfology) i capable of affording 4 fulminans for the Hxmorrhoides 


New and better Methodus Meden- | and Venereal Ulcers, 


6d, 200,8c. | 


id. 
The Cure of a Perſon efteem'd 


Inſtances, to prove that the unu- bewitcht by an appended Mineral. 


213 
of the power of Jaſper to ſtanch 
88S 


ſud Efficacles of New Remedies 
maj alter; and make the method of 


Blood. 


_ Blood. | 
The Incontinentia Urine cured 
by the powder of a toad,burnt alive, 


214 


and hung about the neck. 215 
Effefts aſcribed to VPitchcraft 
ered Perappenſa. 216 
Paracel ſus cured Quartans by 4 
Plaiſter. 217 


Diſeaſes cured by Frights, 218 | 


Phyſick now in China in a good 
condition , without Phlebotomy , 
Potions, or Iflues, 219 

Y Vhere Praftioners of Phyſuck 
are illiterate, there Specificks may 
be beſt met with, 220 

The uſefulneſie of the knowledze 
of the Medicines of Barbarous Na- 
71085, 220,221,222 

A Compariſon of this Emparick 
part of Phyſick with the Rational. 


223 

Chap. XI. 
Of other Extraordinary Meadi- 
cines which work by Magnetiſme, 
Tranſplantation, &Cc- 224 


The INDEX. : 


' Magnetical Medicine, nd (fi 
cauſe to abandon their me # - 
Chap, XII, 
Inſtances of divers Cares 
| Brutes, and how theſe are appliuby 


| #0 MEm 222;&6 
Chap XIII 
That the handling of Phyſical we. 
ters was antiently thought to hey 
't0the Naturaliſt. 235 
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Reader, 

Or Expedition ſake this ſecond Impreflion was con, 

mitted to ſeverall Preſſes, which occaſioned the nj. 

ſtake of putting the Pages of che former [mpreſſi 
tothe Citations Engliſhed ar the end of each part in this 
bur they being referred to, as well by one or more ofthe 
Latin words of each Quotation, as by the Page, andthe. 
ing printed in order as they lye in the Book, thou wil 
eaſily find where cach is Engliſhed. 
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THE PUBLISHER 


TO, 
THE READER. 


] Hereas the Preface of the Noble 
Author to this Second Tome of the 
Uſefullneſle of Experimental Phi- 
Re /222) loſophy, written with defigne 
SS2==) ic ſhould come forth a Year or 
wo before the laſt, it is fic that ſomething be now 
added about rhe preſent Publication. 

Firſt, if Inquiry be made, why the Essars, 
that now come abroad, are not accompanied 
with thoſe others , rhat according to the /orts of 
ie titles, ſhould precede ſomeof them , He re- 
preſents, That it was not thought fir, that thoſe 
that arenov publiſh'd, having no neceſſary de- 
pendance on the reſt, and being ſufficiently 
xligible without chem, ſhould. ſtay for Dil- 
| C 3 courſes, 
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To the Reader, 
courſes , that are not at preſent ready, and ye ſw! 
haps will not ſuddenly beſo; partly, inreguiiiu 
they conſiſt of no ſmal mimber of looſe Pay Whiyſi 
which by reaſon of ſome , yet inſuperable,c. hn 
ſtacles ( of which want of health is none of 11h 
leaſt ) he cannot conveniently ſeek our,range,adWhtil 
compleat, andpartly, becauſe hecannot,inth 
place where Heis now derain'd, be maſter of d. Wbou 
vers uncommon Minerals , and ſome Chygi. 
cal productions, whoſe Deſcriptions through Wis 
haſt he omitted , becauſe he had them at hand Mim 
in the place, wherethoſe Ess avs were wir Wit 
ten;and preſumed, He could at leiſure fill up thok W me 
Vacancies he left for ſuch Deſcriptions, ſex 

Secondly, astothe E's s a ys themſelves, which Won 
for the Reaſons juſt now mention'd , come na Wh 
abroad with the reſt, though the Excellent Au. Wir 
thor hath of lace years conftantly refuſed to pro. I as 
mile any thing to the Publick, yet that the y Fl 
der may the better Judge of the Scope and De © w 
ſ1gne of the whole treaciſe, He will not deny hin I bi 
an Intimation of what Subjects thoſe E884; Wi 
relare unto, by telling him , That one of them Ip: 
rreateth of the Ulſetulneſle of Chymiſtry ( notto I ti 
Phyſick, but ) to the Empire of Man over the i 
Inferioar Works of Nature: 4nother, ofthe AG I i 
Do — ea" 
rom 


To the Reader. 
perſon his Cariofity : Another , of che mutual AC 
adi that the Speculative and Practical part of 
xn {hhjſiology may afford each other: After which, 
o Manes a Diſcourſe containing inducements to 
th: Mitefor much greater things from Experimental 
a{{tioſophy , than men have hitherto obcained, 
th Lafly, As ro what the Author taketh notice of, 
4 Myon the Coincidence of ſome Experiments,thar 
ni. Wray be mentioned as well by Others as by Him ; 
of Misvery poſſible, chat che ſame rhings may, by the 
d Mme, or other , ways,cometo the knowledge of 
t- Mferent perſons. Beſides, that I have heard Him 
kW nention with ſome complaint,thar, when divers 
eats fince he writ ſeveral Diſcourles ( whereof 
MW ome belonged to the Uſefulneſs of Experimental 
x W Philoſophy, ) forthe Uſe of a private Friend, not 
. Mrthe Prefle, hewas not ſo {hye, as had been re- 
. W caiſee, of pewing divers Experiments, and of im- 
pcring others in diſcourſe , ro Inquiſitive men, 
whether Engliſh or Forreiners, that came to viſit 
bm ; divers of which things he afterwards found 
optint fomerimes indeed with, but for the moſt 
pr without, mention of his Name.So that ſome- 
times his unwillingneſle to diſoblige ſuch Writers, 
and to contend about ſuch matters, made him ei- 
iter wholly omit ſome of che particulars he after. 
wards intended to publiſh , or even to croſſe out 
5; ſeveral 


[| 


To the Reader. | 
ſeveralpaſſages,that he had already written w,M 
he would, without much inconvenience ({g4,M 
did not alwaies happen) either quite leaye they - 
out,or ſubſtitute others(choughleſs properjintg 
ſtead. He added alſo, that ſometimes obſeryylih 
his Notions and Experiments to be adicribeq,lffl . f 
other Writers, and ſomewhat wondring ati; 
found indeed ſuch Writers to have mention'd{yg 
things, bur in Editions that came abroad after 
publicacion of our Author's Wricings, from when 
ſuch things might with the greater likelihoodh 
preſurned to have been borrow'd , both becy 
ſome ofthe Writers had cover('d wich him and 
| could not find them in the Firſt Edition of ſu 
Books, But theſe unfair proccedings being the 
faults but of a few,hefaid, he was far from inyy 
ting them to the Generality of thoſe,that have men, 
tion'd, ( which divers of thoſe have verycivily i 
done,) his Experiments,or writings intheirs, I 
The Particulars being thus taken notice of, the I | 
Curious Reader ought not to be any longer de. ll | 
tained from converling with the Author himſel I » 
inchis Inſtrutive Treatiſe. Fare-well, 


The PrxEaMBLE. 


| Have, in the Preface, and Body of the for- 
Tull mer and already publiſhd Part of thu 
RN Treatiſe, taken notice of ſo many of the 
things , that concerne the whole work in 
General , that I preſume it will not here 
be neceſ#ary to detein the Reader with 
| any other Particulars, than thoſe , that 
will be offer'd by way of Anſwers to ſome Queſtions , that are 
liteto be as k'd abont the Publication of this Preſent Tome, 

VS Undin the firſt place, If it be demanded, why this Lat- 
VM tr purt did not more cloſely follow the former , 1 have this to 
Anſwer, That the Papers it conſ6ſted of chanc'd to be ſo 
wfartunately diſpos'd of , during the late Publick Confuſions, 
tht for « great while 1 was not the Maſter of them, and in 
"i thtwcan while was, ſometimes upon one occaſion, and ſome- 
limes upon another, engag'd to venture abroad the Hiſtory of 
Colonrs, the Hiſtory ot Cold ( with the Preliminary and 
Alditionall Trafts ) Hydroſtaticall Paradoxes, and the 
Origine of Formes and Qual:ties ; the Publication of which 

Treatiſes,befides that of ſome Anonymous Papers, as it took up 

mich of the time 1 had to = for the Preſies ſoit may, [ 

bypeſe, keep it from being thought ſtrange, that 1 did not m_ 
* | e 
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ble my ſclfe and others with this Book alſo. Andindeed, jy 
having been (as the ſcope and divers Paſpages of it ſofficien 
intimate)one of the firſt I wrote to the Gentleman I call 
philus, 7 had ofterwards occaſion, whileſt it was aut of 1, 
way, to make uſe of ſo many of the Experiments and 0 
trons, that belongd 10 it, that fearing I had thereby toymy; 
r0bb'd and disfigar'd it to leave it any way fit for Pali 
view, 1 had the greater Temptation to neglett the lyfiy 
after it. : 

ſ But if it be further demanded , why then, ſince it was wt 
ready to come out more early, Tdid not condemn it not tocom 
out at all? 1 have tw things to returne by way of Anſwer 

The firſl &, That ſome Eminent Virtuefi, to whom Im 

a peculiar Reſpett, were pleas'd to challenge the Edition if thi 
Tome , 44if Thad made my ſelfe a Debter to the Publickfy 
the Second Part of this work , by having (uffer'd what I wn 
10 a private Friend to be divulg'd in the firſt. Eſpecidlyfng 
the Pablick had given that ſo wery favourable an Ents 
ment ; as beſpaes other things, the Early reprinting of it ms 
nifefted. 

The other part of my Anſwer , and that which made tk 
former Conſideration prevalent,is, that I was overcometitht 
by the Reaſons, er by the Authority, of thoſe Ingeniow Perſun, 
that were pleas d to think ., that this work wonld not prov 
wnſerviceableto Mankind, to whoſe good, both as a Man, aid 
Chriſtian, I have been long Ambitians to contribute,as mil 
upon the account of the Great Author .aud Divine Redtatr 
of cMen, a of that common Nature whereof all men partilt 
What the Utiltties of ths work were conceived to be, the Rt 
der will find diſcloſed at the endof this Preface. To which! 
will therefoxe referre him for an Account of them, audnn 
only take notice;, that as to one of the ſcruples 1 had againſt 
Publication, namely, That 1 had plunder d this preſent Tri 
tiſe of divers Particulars 5. wherewith I had — 

IN opponent acer ones "" 
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The- Preamble. 
href my other Writings, 1 could not well rejeff this Anſwer, 
ht in ſo many years 4s had paſſed ſince the writing of this 
16h, 144d not been ſo negligent a Commerſer with the works 
of Nuture, and Art, 4s n0t to be able to make ſome amends for 
aha [had 1aken away,and tafily ſubſtitute other Experiments, 
md obſervations , to ſupply the wacancies left by thoſe I had 
yauferred to other Diſcourſes. | 

Und 41 to another of my ſcruples about veutaring abroad 
the. Tome, namely, that it muſt come forth ſo late, if it ſhould 


mW mt forth at all, it was anſwered, That i could ſcarce come 
þ more [caſonably to recommend the whole Deſigne of the 


Iijal Society , whoſe generous aimes being to promote the - 
om  inwledge of Natnre, and make it uſefull to humane Life. 
ti Wl Thi Treatiſe may procure them ſome number of CAſoiſtants 
fo Wl ins worke, whoſe Yaſtneſſe and Difficulty will need very ma= 
"  11.if mens Curioſity and Induſtry can by. this Treatiſe (or any 
it Wl nhelike Purpoſe) be well excited by a Convidtion of thereall 
» Wl ud wide diſparity betwixt true Natural Phyloſophy , & that 
i WM the Peripatetick Scholes, and that in cultivating the for- 

me, they will not meet with a field that will afford them no- 
r WH thing, but (the wonted Produttion of the Latter) the Thornes 
r Wl and Thiftles of acute indetd, but aſcleſſe, and oftentimes trou- 
, WH beſome, Subtletyes; but that they may expect a Soyle that may 
BW heave Cultare be. brought to afford them both Curious Flow» 
BN to gratifie their Curioſity , and delight thiir ſenſes , and 
Excellent Fruites, and other ſubſtanttall Produttions to an- 
ſmer the Neceſſities and furniſh the Accommodations of Hus= 
mine Life, ; 

And1 will not deny, that I have had the fortune to belooked 
gon, 4s not the unfitteſt Perſon in the World to offer ſomething 
inthis kind, For thoſe that are meer Scholars, though never ſo 
Lurved and Criticall , are not wont to be acquainted enough 
with Natore and Trades, to be able to ſuggeſt thoſe Inſtances , 


thus are the moſt proper t# manifeſt that , which men are tobe 
of convinced 


The Preamble. 
Convinc'd of. The meer Chymiſts, beſides that their Carlgy; 
wont to be too much confind to let them be fitteſt fy [ach 
work, have the ill fortune to be diſtruſted by the Gemeraliy 
men, not Credulous, which is a great unhappintſſe in this; 
becauſe that though their Experiments were never ſou (g 
divers of them, are) yet skill in their Art being requifu y 
make them , mens diffidence of the Propoſers , joyned withth 
difficulty of examining the things, will not allow them, tithy tht 
#0 Believe what is propoſed, or toTryit. And as for the Ny fe 
Philoſophers (az they cal them) thoueh , zf they were ta mrig 
but for Philoſophicall Readers, I know ſever. of them, thy 
would queſtionleſſe do it rarely well, yet the genvaliy f Ml |, 
thoſe Readers to whom we would give good Impreſitons of th f 
ſtudy of Nature , being ſuch 4s will probably be more wrouht | 
upon by the Variety of Examples,and Eaſy Experiments, thy P 
by the deepeſſ-Notions, and the neateſt Hypotheſes ,lucheMl 
Treatiſe fot the kind, as that which follows, containing may 
Pradtices of Artificers andother Particulars, that art exthrif 
eaſy Tryal or immediateUſe , may perhaps by that Varithgu Ml 
tifie, and perſwade a greater number of differing ſorts of Rt» Ml » 
ders, than a farre more Learned and Elaborate Piece, tu Ml , 
might be welcomer to more intelligent and. Philoſophical 
Peruſers. | 
If it be askt by Some that know me , Whence it cons, il + 
that the Second part of the Uſefuillnefs of Experimenull Ml | 
Philcſophy being written ( as very-credible Perſons th ſim il ; 
it can witneſs ) about the year 1658. there may be mit with | 
| 
| 


inthe following Treatiſe 'ſome Experimens of my owne, thi 
they know were ſince made, and ſome ( though few ) Citdt- 
ons out of Books publiſht ſince that time? If Iſay thi bt 
aſkt , the Anſwer i intimated a little above ; For have 
ing transferr d 10 other Traits many paſſages that beimgs 
to theſe I now publiſh, 1 was oblig'd torepaire the injwy1 
had done them, by ſupplying them with ſuch Particulass 


offer 
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£21 themſelves t0 my memory when I haſtily review'd ths 
- . = Pods Hr ——_ the fro , when the 
pnticulars inſerted did firſt decurre. And if this CAdver- 
plawent be apply'd to ſome other of my Writings , that &- 
thr the importunity of Friends , or ſome unwelcome Acci- 
ins, engag'd me to publiſh out of their due time, and not 
in their intended order , it may keep men from thinking , 
tat when 1 firſt wrote them, 1 had read over, or at leaſt 
ſem, ( which indeed I neither did nor could ) every Book 
if 4 recenter Date , of which upon occaſion | mention 4 
paſage or two, and thoſe perhaps as they are cited by other 
Authors, we being here in England but ſlenderly and very ſlowly 
wiſht with modern forrein Books. 

All theſe inſerted paſbages the Reader ſhould find included 
in Paratheſes( as the Printers call theſe markes ( ]) by which 
be will yet be al eto diſtinguiſh ſeverall of them , though 1 
nn find,that ſome others by the negligence of the Tranſcribers 
wof the Preſs or of Both have bin omitted, which Adwvertiſe- 
mit | feare may have need to be extended to ſome other prin« 
td Traffs of mine, wherein Paratheſes are to. be met 
pith, | 

Bating theſe few additional paſſages , the inſuinge Booke 
comes forth without taking notice of what chanees or diſco- 
vertes have happened 1n the Common wealth of Letters, ſince 
the time it was written in, On which account, if ſome few of 
thſe many particulars deliver'd there ſhou!d chance to be co- 
incident , with what ſome other man bath written , I would 
neither on the one fide be thouzht a Plagiary my. ſelf, nor on 
the other ſide deny any.man,to whom it may be due , the honour 
of the earlieſt Publication,though., to ſhan needleſs Contro- 
verſies, I am ſomewhat ſhye of naming this or that Perſon,as 
the firſt Propoſer or inventour of an experiment,which ( eſpect- 
aly if the perſons or things be not conſiderable ) # often diffi - 
«nt enough to arſcover witneſs the conteſts that have bin,and 


yes 
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jet cortinut, abort the firfl Inventors of Commun wats ls 
7 laſſes,the Aſcention of water in ſlender > be the Aleſtn un 
that fly in pieces the meaſuring of time by a Prndalam wii 
& more ſtrange, the art of Printing it felf. If it be ul 
why 7 did not forbeare to make uſe of ſome Prattiſes of trad. 
men and other known, and perhaps ſeemingly trivial, By. 
riments. Theſe things may be replyed , Ti 
I. That fince on divers occaſions it was requiſite, that m Wi 
diſcourſe ſhould tend rather to convince than 07 to inforn WY c1b1 
my reader , it was proper , that 1 ſhould imploy at leaft Sm tho 
inſtances, whoſe truth wes generally enough known, wh 1 
to be known ( by making inquiry among Artificers) rom Wl int! 
ſuch as out of laſineſs , or want of Skill, or accommuluin Ml i! 
cannot conveniently make themſelves the tryals. it 
2, But yet, 1 bave taken care, that theſe ſhould nit be th I wn 
only, nor yet the moſt numerous initances, I make aſe of: i MW + 
being in this Tome, as well as in my other Uhyfiologicall wii Ml vil 
tings, my main buſineſſe , to take all juſ Occaſions to cn ſl i 
tribute as much, as without indiſcretion Ican, to thenifor Wl ot 
of Nature and Arts. _ 
3+ As40the Pradfices and obſervations of Tradeſmen, th WM 4 
two conſiderations already alledged , may both of them : ſl jv 
extended to the civing of an account of the mention 1 make Wl m1 
them. Of the truth of divers of the Experiments 1 alledgif Wl « 
theirs, one may be eaſily [atiſfyed by inquiring of Artifer: Wl 
abont it , and the particular or more circum(tantial accoms i th 
1 give of ſome of their experiments, I was induc'd to ſet dons il 
by my deſire to contribute toward an experimental Hiſuy, MW « 
For I have found by long and unwelcome experience, tht WM 4 
few Tradeſmen will and can givea man aclear and full w i 
count of their own Prattices;, partly out of Envy, path 
out of want of 5kill to deliver arelation intelligiblely emngh, il * 
and partly ( to which 1 may add chiefly ) becauſe they owiti Wl 
generally, toexpreſs cither at all or at leaſt clearly ſome - 
; ports 
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att elrewmftances which becauſe long nſe hath made wary 
nition 18 chews » they preſume alſo to be known toothers:and 
the owiſſhon of fuch circumſtances , doth often render the 
Utns they give of ſuch prattices, ſo darke and ſo aefec- 
thy, that, 5f their experiments be any thing imricate or dif- 
fu { fer if they be Simple and eaſy, they are not ſo liable 
y produce miſtakes) 1 ſeldom thinke my ſelf ſure of they 
mb; and that 1 ſufficiently comprehend them , till I have 
her tryed them at home , or cauſed the Artificers to make 
thw in my preſence. 

They that have given themſelves the trouble of endeavour- 
ing make the experiments of Tradesmen , tobe met with 
in thewritings of Cardan, Weckar , arid Baptiſta Porta for 
nfance, and have thereby diſcovered { what 1s not uſually ob- 
ow up 4 tranſient reading ) how lamely and darkely,(not 
y add wnintelligiblely ) ſeveral things are written , 
nil probably off ord me their aſſent, baving found upon try al 
the ioſtructions of ſuch learned and ingenious men, to be. 
ifien obſcure and inſufficient for practice. | 

But here 1 muſt give the reader notice that as Mechanical 
tres for the moſt part advance from time to time towards 
wfetion , ſo the Pradtices of Artificers may vary in differ- 
ne times , as well as in arffering places , as I have often had 
waſion to obſer ve. And therefore 1 would netther have him 


cmdemn other writers or Relators, for delivering accounts of 


th experiments of Craftsmen diff:ring from thoſe 1 hawe gi- 
vw, nor condemn me, for having contented my ſelf to ſet 
dion ſuch Pratt ices faithfully, as 1 learn't them fromthe beſt 
Hnificers ( eſpecially thoſe of London) 1 had opportunity ts 
mverſe with , 

But here perhaps 5t will be demanded by way of ebjettion , 
whetbes 1 doe not injure Tradeſmen by diſcovering ſo plainly 
theſe things, which our Laws call the Myſteries of their Arts, 
Nagufies that may perhaps by ſome be clamorouſly preſſed, 
no 
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uot only upon me, but much more upon Some ingeniou; my 
our Nation, whoſe pens have bin more bold than mintin (| 
cloſing Craftesmens Secrets , twill be requiſite to returnſey, 
rall things by way of anſwer, but that ſuch Readers as arque 
troubled with the Scruple,may not be ſo with the Apilmy, 
they will find this printed in another charatter, ſa tha,i 
they pleaſe, thy may paſs. it over unread, Þ 


Fitſt then, It may be repreſented, that I never divalg 
all the Secrets and praQtices neceſſary ro the exerciſe ofyy 
_ one Trade, contenting my: ſelf to. deliver here and they 
upon occaſion ſome few particular Experiments, 'that nike 
for my preſent purpoſe: So that,for much more chan [4. 
low my felf to doe, I canplead the example, not only 
other writers , that have publiſhed Books ro teach the 
whole Myſtery of this, or that trade, 2s the Prieſt Ants 
io Neri hath diligently done in his Italian Arte Yetrgis, 
and ſome Engliſh, as well as forreign, Virtuoſi havedore 
on other Subjects; Bar alſo ſome ot the Artificers them: 
ſelves, as the ftimous Gold-ſmith and Jewe)ler Benvenuy 
Cellini inhis much eſteemed Italian Tracts of the Lapids 
ries and Goldſmiths Trades, Thus alſo the tamous Mine: 
raliſt Georgius Agricola publiſhed in Latin a whole Volume 
of the more practical part of Mineralogie , wherein he 
largely and particularly deſcribes Experiments, tooles, and 
other things that belong to the Callings of Mein men. 
To which I might add divers other Tr-atiſes , ſome « 
them French, others Icalian , 4 which, though I couldodt 
procure them, I have ſeene among curious colleQions df 
books ) that have bin publiſhed about Severall Artes by 
the Artificers themſelves. . And 'cis notorious, that inEn 
gliſh, as well as in divers forrein languages, we have Books 


of the Artes of Gunnery, Diſtillation, Paincivg, Gn 
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ec dvulg'd by perſons, that Profeſſed thoſe Callings; 


'Secondly, it-is not the' Cuſtome of Tradeſmen” ro buy 
hooks, eſpecially ſuch as are not intended for ſuch Rea- 
&s, and trear { for the moſt part) of things either be- 
ood their reach or wherein they ſeem not likely to be con- 
and; And as for Gentlemen and Scholars, though 
ome of them may , to ſatiſfy cheir curiofity , make a few 
ls, yet their doing ſo will ſcarce in the leaſt be preju- 
icialto Tradeſmen, Since ( to omitt other Arguments ) 
{will not be worth while for a Virtuoſo to be ar the charge 
xd trouble of buying tooles, and procuring other nece(- 
accommodations to ſell a few productions of his sk1ll, 
though he ſhould not ſcruple to deſcend to ſuch a Practice, 
Forifhe make but a ſmall number of Experiments, their 
fects will coſt him more than the like may be bought 
{xr, of thoſe that make them in great Quantities , and 
whom their crade obligeth to be (ollicitous ro buy rheir 
aſttaments and marerialls at the beſt hand;, and ſell them 
tothe beſt profir, Beſides that moſt of the workes of 
Artficers , are chiefly recommended to the more curious 
fore of buyers by a certain politeneſſe, and other orna= 
ments ( compriſed by many under the name of Finiſhing: ) 
fhich require either an inſtructed and dexterous hand, or at. 
kaſt ſome little peculiar dire&tions, which I did nor all- 
mes thinke my ſelf oblig'd to mention, in a treatiſe 
&ligned to aſſiſt my friend to become a Philoſopher,not 
{tradeſman, and publiſh'd to help the Reader ro:gain know- 
ledge not to: get mony.. | | ih 
Thirdly, to publiſh an Experiment or'two, or in ſome 
ales a much greater number belonging to a Trade , is 


qotfufficient to rob a Tradeſman of his Protefſion. For, 


befides that moſt trades conſiſt of Severall parts , andare 
extiot them made up of divers PraQices ( that common- 
\y&emore than a few) Thoſe numerous —— —— 

— tnat. 
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which treats of 


beht into trades, 
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that are called handicrafts, require ( as their very nney; 
gueth a Mznuall dexterity ) not to be learnt from Books, 
but to beobraind by imitation and uſe. Aad to theleyy, 
* fiderations I ſhall add this more important one, that My, 
chanicall profeſſions are wont to be as it were made 
of two parts, which, for diſtinRtion ſake, I take lee t, 
call the Art and the Craft ; by the former whereof [ men 
the {kill of making ſuch or ſuch things , which are the gy, 
nuine ProduRions of the Arr, (as when a Taylor makeh 
aſuit, ora cloak, ) and by the latter I mean the reſult of 
thoſe informations and Experiments, by which the Ari. 
ficer learns to make rhe utmoſt profic , that he can, ofthe 
Productions of his Art. And this Oeconomical Prudence 
isa thing very diſtin from. the Art ic ſelf, and yetis 
ten the moſt beneficial thing to the Artificer, informizg 
him how to chuſe his materialls and eſtimate their gook 
neſleand worth, in what places, and at what times,thebeſ 
and cheapeſt are to be had, where, and when, and to wha 
perſons the things may be moſt proficably vented, l 
ithort, the Crafc is that which ceacheth him how both to 
buy his materialls and tooles, and to ſell what hemake 
with them to the moſt advantage. 

.- Fourthly, it may often prove more advantageous tha 
prejudiciall to Tradeſmen themſelves, that many of thei 
practices ſhould be known to Experimeantall Philoſophers, 


 ®THheEſſybere This I ſuppoſe that I have ſufficiently prooved in ſome,and 


eſpecially in * one of the following Eflayes. - 

Yet I ſhall now repreſent, that though ſome litele incot- 
venience may happen to ſome Tradeſmen by the diſclol 
ing ſome of their Experiments to practicall Naturaliſts, 


yet that may be more than compenſated, partly, by whit. 


may be contributed to the perfeRing of ſuch experiments 
themſelves, and, partly by the diffuled Knowledge and ii- 
gout 
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7 of Philoſophers, and by thoſe new Inventions, which 
probably be expeRed from ſuch perſons, eſpecially 
ithey be furniſhed with Variety of hints from the praQti- 
esaready in uſe. For theſe Inventions of ingenious heads 
je, when once grown into requeſt, ſet many Mechanical 
lands a worke , and ſupply Tradeſmen with new meanes 
getting a livelyhood or even inriching themſelves: As 
othediſcipline ſubordinated to the pure Mathematicks, 
th WY this is very Evidear , tor thoſe ſpeculative Sciences have 
of M (thoogh not Immediatly ) produced their trades that make 
Quidrants, Sectors, Aſtrolabes, Globes, Maps, Lutes, 
the MW Vials, Organs, and other Geometrical, Aſtronomical , 
Ie I Geographical, and Mufical inſtruments; and not to inſtance 
f- MW thoſe many Trades, that ſubfiſt by making ſuch things as 
v IF Mechanicians, proceeding upon Geometrical Propoſitions, 
& 
i 
i 
) 
) 
| 


kwebin the Authors of; we kffow that whether the excellec 
Gdilkeo was or was not the firſt finder oat of Teleſcopes,yet 
trimprov'd them ſo much , and by his diſcoveries in the 
heavens, did ſo recommend their nſefullnefle co the curi- 
ous, that many? Artificers in divers parts of Europe have 
thought fir to take up the Trade of making proſpeRive 
=_ And ſince his death, ſeverall others have had pro- 

table worke laid out for them , by the newer direRtions of 
ſome Engliſh Gentlemen, deeply ſkill'd in Dioptricks,and 
bappy at Mechanical contrivances ; in ſo much that now 
we have ſeverall ſhops, that furniſh not only our own Vir. 
twolt, but thoſe of forreia Countryes with excellent Micro- 
ſcopes and Teleſcopes, of which latter ſort I lately bought 
one ( but I confeſſe the only one that the maker of it, or 
ay wan, that I hear of, hath perfected of that bigneſle } 
hich is of threeſcore foot in length, and which the Inge« 
lous Artiſt, that made it Mr Reeves, prized conſtantly 


Un9leſſe than an hundred pounds(Engliſh mony) I know 
&” Þ not, 
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not , whether or no | ſhould add, that poſſibly ſome pai; 
cular experiments of mine have not bin hicherto unpro 
table to ſeverall Tradeſmen : But this | may ſafely affirm, 


that a great deal of mony hath bin gained by Tradeſma, 


both in England andelſwhere upoa the account of the ſex. 
let Dye, invented in our time by Cornelius Drebbej 
who was not bred a Dyer nor other Tradeſman, Andths 
we dayly ſee the ſhops of clockmakers and watchmaky 
more 2nd more furniſhed with theſe uſetull inſtrumeny 
Pendulum Clocks, as they are now called ,which, butyer 
few years agoe, were brought into requeſt , by that mg 
ingenious Gentleman, who diſcoverd the new Planet abou 
S2turn- | | 


1 have handled the SubjeiF- of the foregoing Argumini 
| & | 

much more particularly, than 1 wou'd have done, had utm 
pen bin draw'n on, by a Hope that the things 1 have rqr- 
ſented may furniſh Apologies to. many inquiſitive men, wh 
may be thereby enboldewd to carry Philoſophical material 
from the ſhops tothe Scholes, and divulge the experiments if 
Artificers , bothto the improvement of trades themſelug, 
and to the greit inriching of the Hiitory of CAries and ive 

ture, . | 
If it ve further demanded , whcither I have furniſhu thi: 
Eſſayes with the chicfcſt things 1 could have afforded thmm, 
1 mu#t confeſie , that 1 hawe not , for though 1 had lying 
me Severall Experiments and obſervations, eſs inconſiderabit 
than many of thoſe 1have made uſe of, which would havebis 
ertinent enough to the Subjedts hers treated of, yet 1 pur 
poſely forbore to 1mploy them in theſe tracts becauſe 1 null 
ot d:fraud thoſe others , to which they mere more proper, 0 
{ome of them neceſſary, For I freely declare, that my deſygnt 
inihis preſent Tome was not. tofurniſh it as well 451 a_ 
M 
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ht 14 preſerve » 45 in a repoſitory , ſeveral ſcatterd Experi- 
ments and Remarks , which 1 could bet ſpare from the other 
qutiſes 1 had defign'd , which might otherwiſe probably be 
þ#; but yet 1 ſhall not deny, that 1 did not careleſſly draw up 

e of the following Traits , but that I endeavourd to write 
themin ſuch Methods , that they might contain ſeveral dis 
ut heads, and thoſe 45 comprehenſive as I could eaſily make 
thew , that both the young and hopefull Gentleman 1 call 
Mrophilus, and 1 my ſelf might conveniently refer ſuch other 
uttices and experiments ( eſpecially thoſe of Tradeſmen) 
# ſhould hereafter occurr to us,aud appear to belong to t/ ofe 
heuds, And 1 did the leſſe deſpair of his giving a kind re- 
tion 10 theſe diſcourſes, becauſe { could expect ſo little aſs 
ifance in my undertaking , havine never met with any 
Wwke, great or ſmall, written upon the ſubject 1 was to treat 


If hereupon it be objefted,, that by my own confesf1on , di- 
vers of the particulars admittid in to this Booke are but 
fght, and ſome of them allready known, 1 ſhall repreſent , 
that 4s ſome of the Experiments ([poken of are but ſlight , ſo 
there are others , that posſibly diſcerning Reaaers will not 
thinke to be alltogether ſuch , and that "twas fit ( for reaſons 
dready mention'd inths very preface ) that 1ſhould not for- 
bur to imploy, as pro-ffes to convince others, things enher 
tnown or eaſy to be made ſo, eſpecially fince 1 commonly uſe 


« them to ſome ptr poſe or other , whereto they have not been ap- 


phed, and my deſtzn inthe publication of theſe trifles being 
cefly to invite the generality of Readers, though of different 
inclinations, Quaiitics, CC. to addict themſcives to the ſte 
dy of experimental Philoſophy. The waritty and eaſineſs 1 
have aym'd at inthe EXPeriments 1 have (ct down , may {or 
owght 1 know , be more proper,than if 4 had confin d my ſelf 
tothe mention of a few choiſe and Elaborate experiments. , 
which ſome Readers would think impertinent to thiir ſtudyes ; 
and 
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and others jndge too difficult for them to put in prafiic, 1 
appear'd not wnfit , that a book , whoſe title was like to prucyy 
it wery different ſortes of Readers , ſhould be for the wg 
part written in 4 popular way 5 divers perſons, eſpecial 
thoſe of a higher Duality , by a trifle that hath the luk y 
gratify their curioſity , may be more ſucceſifally invitedtun, 
liſh and efteem experimental learning , than by a deep nally 
or a weighty experiment. And there are others that will, 
fier be brought to value aud try experiments , by metting wi 
ſome few, though but ſlight ones, that happen'd to ſui wi 
their humour or calling , or to accommonate them on So 
particular occaſions, than they would by many others , mui 
more luciferons, or otherwiſe i»portant. And thoughtweny 
be wiſhed , that mens Kinaneſſe ts Practical Philoſophy min 
grounded on the bet motives, yet this Treatiſe will no l- 
together miſs the Aim of its Publicatiow, if even upontht 
foremention'd Slighter Accounts,' it engages Readers tomilt 
as well as relliſh experiments for the pleaſantneſs varity, 
uſefullneſs and other indearing Qualities of ſuch an imply: 
ment, will probably invite mo#t of them to a further progref, 
whereby many uſefull Phenomena and obſervations artlik 
to accrew towhat is allready known of the Hiitory of Natur 
and Arts, Andif this ſhall come to paſs, it will keep hin 
from complaining of Labor loſt, who in ventering upon ju 
a worke as now comes forth,was knowingly to poftpone the ap 


petite of fame to the Deſire of doing ſome ſervice to mankind; 


to which end he takes oui[of the diretteft wayes to be the can 
tributing ſome what to the Advancement of Experimental 
Philoſophy . 

It remaines, that 7 add ſomething more , which poiſiby 
may not 4 little befriend both theſe lait mention'd Anſwer, 
and ſeverall others contain'd in this preface, for , whenal 
the former demands occar'd to my thoughts , as likely to bt 
made,ſome by one ſort of Rgaders, and ſome by another; I 

a” p Virtwp, 
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retweſt , that were follicitous for the Publication of theſe P4- 
j, were #0t backward to arge the utilityes , which they 
uacled would thence accrewto the publique. And 1 cannot 
well deny,that, as meanly as I thinke of a Treatiſe to 
ouſe fir Tome 1 did not , till the ſecond Bdition, (when 1 
* conceal it no longer) let my name be prefixt , yet ſuch 
; wirke 45 this for kind well perform'd, may be a very uſe- 
one « And even of this following book , ſuch a4 it is, it 
ow ſoggefed , that the uſes would not prove d:ſpicable, in 
eard that beſide thoſe, that are Common to It with the for- 
wer publiſhed Tome , ſuch as the improvement of the minds 
men , and ( eſpecially ) the aſſifting them to underſtand the 
mWrkes of God, and thereby engage them to admire, praiſe 
ud thanke him for them. Beſides theſe ( 1 ſay) there may be 
her uſes of the following Tome, which, to avoid increaſing 4 
lixity.that 1 feare is already too great, I ſhall rather name 
than diſcourſe of , contenting my ſelf briefly to intimate, that 
wa rw the peculiar uſes of this preſent Tome might be 
wh 45 theſe. 
, |. It may afford Materialls for the Hiſtory of Nature,which 
tht it may the more plentifully do, I have purpoſely on ſeve- 
rall occaſions added a greater number of Inſtances , than 
were abſolutely neceſſary, for the making out of what 1 in« 
tended to declare or prove. 

Il. 1t may afford ſome Inſtruitions, Advices, and Hints 
1» promote the Pratticall or Operative part of Naturall Phj- 
bſophy in divers particulars , wherein Men have been either 
ut able, or not ſolicitous to aſſi5 the Curious. 

III. It may enable Gentlemen and Scholars to converſe 
with Tradeſmen and benefit themſelves ( and perhaps the 
Tradeſmen too ) by that converſation or at leaſt, it will 
qualify them to aſk queſtions of Men that converſe with 
Things z and ſometimes to exchange Experiments with them. 
IV. 1t may ſerve to beget 4 Confederacy and an Union 

| | berween 


The Preamble. 


between parts of Learning , whoſe poſſeſſors have hit 
kept thetr reſpetive Skills ſtrangers to one another , an 
that means may bring great Variety of Obſervations and xx, 
periments of differing kinds into the Notice of one man, y 
of the ſame perſons which how advantagious it may drone 
towards the Increaſe of knowledge , our Illuſtrious Veruey 
has ſomewhere taught us. 


V. It may contribate to the reſcuing Naturall Pllph 


from that unhappy Imputation of Barrenneſs, which i hg 
ſo long lain under , and which has been, and ſtill s, ſopriy. 
aiciall toit, And toeffedt this Reſcut, it will in ſome mu. 
ſure enable thoſe that deſire it to emp'oy thoſe pratiicall 4. 


guments,that are proper to convince many that are ut ty 


convinc'd by any other ſort of Proofes, 

VI. ©4nd which the main of all, i may ſerve by tj. 
tive Conſiderations, and Direttions, to rouze »p the Gim- 
rality of thoſe, that are any thing Inquiſitive, and both lud- 
ty excite aud ſomewhat aſſiſt the Curioſity of mankind, fun 
which alone may be expetted a greater progreſs in Uſeful 
Learning, and Conſequently greater Advantages to men.thu 
#nthe preſent ſtate of Humane Affairs will be eaſily imagini, 


it 
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ESSAY I. 


io i 66 


Containing ſome general ( on/iderations about the 
Means, whereby Experimental Philoſophy may be- 
come uſeful to Flumane Life. 


[Jſeverto, my Dear Pyrophilus, I have attempted to ſatis- 
fie You of the Ulſefulneſſe of Experimental Natural 
Philoſophy to Phyſick: it followes, that I proceed to en- 
devour to ſhew you, that it may be alſo very ſerviceable to 
Husbandry, in all its ſubordinate parts, and to thoſe other 
Profeſſions that ſerve to provide Man with Foad or Rays 
ment,or do otherwiſe miniſter to the Neceſlities or Accom= 
modations of Life ; as the Trades of Brewing, Baking, 
Fibiog, Fowling, Building, and the reſt not needfol here to 
be enumerated. For though the Humane Body, in reſpe&t 
ofthe Rational Soul, (which is the Taventrels and Sear of 
Sciences) be one of the Corporeal things, over which che 
Empireof Knowledsg is to ve eſtabliſh'd; yet raking Man as 
aCreature made up of Body and Soul, th? Advancemeat of 
his Empire ſeems to conſiſt more properly in the Inlarge- 
ment of his Power overthe other Creacures: Phyſick ſeem- 
ing rather to defend him againſt Revolts 2nq IaiurreRions 
athome, than to increaſe his Power, andextend the Limits 
of his Empire abroad. | 
But, Pyrophilus, I hope You do not expeR, that 1 ſhould 
now inſiſt on each, or ſo much as on any of the above meanti- 
0nd Trades, by whoſe intervention tis, that Man exerciſes 
his Dominion over external Bodies. For ſuch a work would 
A2 require 
\ 
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require little leſſe than an Age, and much more than a yy, 
tumn; and beſides (that it is vaſtly diſproportionate, bay 
ro my {lender ſtock of Mechanical skill, and to the Jig, 
leaſure I have to conclude this Se.on in) I couldnory.. 
quaint you with all that I could pertinently enough delize 
about theſe matters, without too much defrauding ſomeg. 
cher Treatiſes that I defign You: and therefore I hope yoy 
be content, if, in.the remaining part of this Tra, I doegy 
oxely. preſent you a not deſpicable number of Conſideryi. 
ons proper to manifeſt 7har, and to intimate How Expei. 
meatal Philoſophie may be of great Ule to the Promoting 
of Mechanical Arts and Trades,but illuſtrate and confirm al, 
or moſt of thoſe Conſiderations by particular Inſtances, ge, 
riv'd trom Obſervations and Experience. ; 
This I ſh3ll, God aſſiſting, endeavour ro do in the follow, 
ing Eflays. But before I deſcend to particulars , it will bg 
expedient inthis place to premiſe ſome general Confidergi. 
ons relating to the influence of Experimental Philoſophie 
upon Trades,znd two or three Advertilements,that concerg 
the eniuing Diſcourſes. 
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Pf then, to make it probable, that a true inſight into 
Natural Philoſophie may be capable of affording ſome 
reformation, or other kind of improvement to Trades, | 
All defire You to confider, That being, for the generality 
ot them, converſant about ſome feiv particular produRtions 
of Nature, ſuch Men-as are throughly skill'd in her generil 
Laws, and acquainted with a vaſt number of her Produdti- 
ons, and vers'din the wayes of applying Nature and: Art 
jointly to ſeveral purpoſes, according to the ſeveral Ext- 
gencies of things, ſuch ſagacious perſons (I ſay) will, inal 
likelihood, be able ſome way or other, to meliorate the In- 
| ventions 
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reations of illiterate Tradeſmen. As the Husbandman's 
il, for inſtance, conſiſting chiefly in the Obſervations of 
the Nature of a few Plants and Animals, their relation to 
{ach and ſuch Soils and kinds of Culture, and the Operati- 
qrs of Stars and Meteors upon them, which are Subjects 
tat properly enough fall within the cogniſance of the Na. 
wralif, it cannot ſeem improbable, that He that has ſeriouſ- 
ly and induſtriouſly enquir'd into the Nature of Generati- 
oo, Nutricion, and Accretion, both in Plants and Animals, 
nd knows how to vary an uſeful Experiment, when once 
found our, ſo as to remedy the inconveniencies, or ſupply 
the deficiencies, or improve the adyantagiouſneſle, or tran(- 
zeandapply the uſe of it, and {in ſumme) He that can 
knowingly and dexterouſly manage, what his own and other 
nens Obſervations have afforded him, will be able to culti- 
rtethe ordinary Husbandman's skill with as much improves 
nent, a5 thac contus'd $K1ll enables the Husbandman to cul 
trate his Ground: 


THE 11. SECTION. 


T2 carry on the foregoing Conſiderations alittle farther, 

[will adde, That it may as well conduce much to the 
m:niteſting how much Trades are ſubordinate to Natural 
Philoſophie, 2s to the improvement of Trades themſelves, 
thac it be attentively confider'd, what things each particular 
Trace is, as it were, made up of. As, for Example, the 
chief things in the Refiners Trade are, To know the wayes 
ofmakitg, and the Operations of CA qua forts upon Silver, 
Gold, and Copper; to know how to purge that Menſtruum, 
tat it may diflolve no Gold, nor precipitate any ot the S1il- 
rer it diflolyes; zo know what proportion there ought to be- 
allolv'd in itz to know with what quantity of Water to 


reaken the Solution, and how long Copper: plates need ye. 
iO, 
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init, to precipirate all the Silver out of its to know hoy 
Lead is to be colliquated with them, and what properting 
it is neceſſary and ſufficient to carry off with it (when; 
blown off upon the Teſt) the baſer Metals, to know hoy 
to make Cupples of ſeveral ſorts and ſizes, and upon they 
0 draw off the Lead or Antimony from the Silver or Ga 
and diſcern when the Metal is ſufficiently refin'd, to knoy 
what proportion of Gold and Silver is requiſite for the mik, 
ing of Water-Gold, as they call it , (becaufe it is ſepara{ 
from Silver by Aqua fortis, which diſſolves this Metal, ai 
leaves the other ina fine powder;) Theſe things, to whic 
many others are ſubſervient, belong to the Refiners Trag, 
which, though underſtood by few, ſeems to be a very ax. 


row and ſimple Trade, in compariſon of a hundred other, | 


whoſe Operations are far more numerous and complicated 
Now if all 'Trades were judiciouſly refolv'd (if I may(y 
ſpeak) into the ſeveral parts they conſiſt of, it would, I que 
ſtion not, manifeſtly appear, that the moſt,if nor all ot then, 
are in many particulars but Corolaries deduc'd from ſome 
particular Phy fical Obſervations, or bat Applications f 
them to the uſes of Humane life, 

Andaif this be ſo, you will nor, I preſume, think it unlike- 
ly, that by a farther diſcovery of the Nature of tholepati- 
cular. Bodies wherewith the Trade is converſant, and aolid 
knowledg of rhoſe Laws of Nature, and thoſe Operztions0 
Bodies upon one another, which it imployes; ſome, if not 
moſt, of thoſe parts, whereof the Trade may be conceiv'dto 
be made up, may be reform'd or better'd, which 1s enough 
to make che Philoſopher an Improver of che Trade, which 
he may become upon ſuch unobvious accounts, that perhaps 
ir may not unreaſonadly be hop'd, thateven the Chymilts 
Charcoal may be made by a good Naturaliſt equivalent to 
an excellent Compoſt for Land, For it it be true, as wells 
tis probable, not onely that the Food of thoſe _ (2 

xen, 
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qzea, Sheep, 8c.) which the Husbandman deals with, 
prigos out of the Ground; but that the Plants, which afford 
this food, are themſelves nouriſh'd by a certain vege- 
tire Salt they find in the Ground; and rhar this Salc being 
frequent Seminations exhauſted, the Soil grows barren, 
illeither by the Air,o7 the ſteams of the (ubterraneovus parts, 
rhe ſpontaneous Maturation of the Saline Rudiments 
antin'din the Ground, or by adventitious Manure, or by 
{lor diverſe of theſe together, it be re- impregnated with a 
ze vital Saleneſſe: if theſe things be trae, I ſay, then thoſe 
Chymical Experiments,that conduce to diſcove: to us whar 
kid of Salt chat is, and to what other Salts it is allied or op» 
poſite, as tis to ſeveral Acid ones, may probably afford ve- 
yaſetal DireRtions to the Husbandman towards the melio- 
ting of his Land, both for Corn, Trees, Graſs, and conſe- 
quently Cattel. And having had the Curioſity 


diſtill ſome Earths, ſome Dungs, and ſome atk, 


Feeds, and obſerve the Salts abounding inthe Li- quamung,rer 


Verulam Hiſt. v, & Mort, 
(certiſſtmum eft 


'am,licet params 


quors yeilded by them, (of which we have elſe- 7% Nitroſis admixtam, its 


accumulatam 


&& leflam,u! 1m. 


yhere occaſion to ſpeak) we tound cauſe to wiſh, ,,,,;; 1; coir, neg, emittar 
that Experiments of that nature , 1n relation tO aliquid vegerabile,colligere eti- 
theimprovement of Husbandry, might be indg- 47/1 coptore Nitrum, 


ſrioufly proſecuted by Naturaliſts, He that has obſerv*'d 
thoſe many particulars in Husbandry, which might invite thac 
great Naturaliſt Sr, F. Bacon (who yet mentions very few 
of them) to pronounce that Nitre is, as it were, the life of 
Vegetables; hethat obſerves how conducive that fertilizing 
Dabg of Pigeons is, both to make Earth fruitful co the Hus. 
badman, and to impregnate it with Nitrous Salt for the 
Salt-perre manz and he that knows that moſt fac Earths, ſo 
&fended from the Rain and Sup, that the one may not draw 
ip, dor'the other waſh down the Embrionated Saltnefle of 
let, will after a time abound in Nicrous Salt, if they are 
not permitted to ſpend any in producing of Te—_ 


N.t, Hiſt, Cents 
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ſach a one, I ſay, will perchance be apt to thiak, thit [4 
quiries into the Nature of Salt-petre may be of great cop 
cernment to Husbandry. And ro give you, Pyroph, ſony 
Inducements to exped thac Chymiſtry may be very ue 
in ſuch kind of Enquiries, I ſh:I1 here meation co You; 
couple of my Experiments relating to Nitrte. 
The firſt is that, whereby I endeavour'd to give aninq. 
fitive Perſon hopes, that Materials which ſeem'd ualikey, 
might, by due changes, and without much Art, be tara! 
into Salc-petre, The Experiment was this, I caus'd ons 
Earth to be digg'd up juſt underneath the Clay-floor of ; 
Pigeon- houſe, ſuch Earths being believ'd to abound the 
moſt with Nitre, that needs onely to have its Particy 
brought rogether and united to compoſe Salt- petre; apre- 
ty quantity of this Earth being put into a Rerorr, and 
ſtill'd with a good fire ex CMrena, afforded me thoughlitts 
or no Oyl, yet a pretty quantity of a reddiſh Liquor,whid, 
in ſtead of being , as others would have expected, of an acid 
Nature like Spirit of Nitre, was fit for my purpole, by 
ſtrongly participating of the Nature of Volatile Salts, « 
appear'd, not onely in that I could without reRifying it, tun 
Syrup of Violets with it immediately green, and precipitate 
a Solution of Sublimate into a Milky ſubſtance: bur becauſ 
there came over with the Spirit into the lower pare of the 
Receiver, a Salt ina dry form, which not onely was in Til 
not unlike other volatile Salcs, but was ſo far from being f 
an acid Nature, that with an acid Menſtruum it readily fel 
to hifſe, and made an Ebullition, So that it ſeems (which 
inan Enquiry about Nitre is very conſiderable,) that aSilt 
very repugnant to Acids, may, by the Operation of the 
Earth and Air, beſo alter'd, as afterwards by a flight me 
nagement to afford Salr-petre, whoſe Spirit is highly as 
Bur of this Experimeart I may hereafter make farther met 
Lion the 
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Theother, (which-we elſewhere have occaſion more par» 
ticalarly to take notice of with Reflections on it) is briefly 
this: We took Pot-aſhes, which you know contains bur 
the Sale of burne Vegecables, and on thoſe, firſt difſely'd 
oalitcle fair Water, we dropt Aq: forts (whoſe Saline part 
coofiſts indeed of little elfe than che Spirits of Nitre,) till all 
Fbullition and Hiſſng berwixt Ic and the reſoly'd Por- ſhes 
mere perfectly ceas'd; and having filtrated this Liquor, and 
etitin an open Veſlel ina gentle heat co evaporate, it did 
fichin two or three dayes afcer, (and ſomerimes, for we 
madeitmorechan once, evenin a few hours, ) being remov'd 
toacold place, afford us very pure Chryſtals of Salt-perce, 
45 both their ſhape, and flaſhing (on live Coals) into a blew 
halirgous lame, inform'd us. And fince I have had occafion 
to mention the Ulſe of Sale-petre in Husbandry, 1 ſhall noc 
forbear to adde, That the knowledge which che Naturaliſt, 
z2diſcerning Chymiſt, may give the Husbandman of the 
natures and diftintions of Saline Bodies, may be of no 
mezn uſe to him, by aſſiſting him co diſcern and obſerve the 
confiderableſt differences of the- various Saltneſſes to be 
found in Soiles, and what ſort of Saltneſle each particular 
Seed or Plant moſt affeRs. For by this means, not onely ma- 
oy Grounds might be made uſeful, which are thought bar- 
ea; onely by reaſon of our not knowing for what Plants the 
Siltneſle predominant in them may be proper; but the ſame 
Ground may yeild much frequenter Crops than commonly 
irdoth, when 1t is ſucceſſively ſow'd onely with one ſort of 
Seed, by the due alteration of Plants delighting in the ſeve- 
ral fortsof Salts,to be met with in that Ground; which ofcen- 
times, by being impoveriſh'd, or rather freed from one ſore 
ofSalr, doth bur che more pleatifully feed choſe Plants that 
&lightin another: which in ſome places we have obſerv'd 
that Husbandmen ſeem to have taken notice ot already, by 


Compoſt 
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Compoſt brought to them) Tornips, to fit the Grow 
for Whear, and ſerve for a Manure, though in this 
ſome other Circumſtances may poſſibly concurr with th, 
nature of Turnip-ſeed, to the preparation of the Groand & 
Wheat. AndI am prone to think, that there is ſcarce 
Ground or Soile, (except perhaps meer Sand) that migh 
not, even without much Culture, be made fertile,or at leaf 
kept from being altogether barren, if we were on theo 
band $skill'd in the wayes of diſcerning the Nature of the 
Ground ; and on the other hand acquainted with , and 
provided of, all the varietiy of Seeds and Plants that Nz 
rure has ( though not all in one Covntrey ) aftorded 
us. For there are divers Soiles, which here in Engl, 
or in other Regions, are, as uſcleſfe, lefr quite uncultiva, 
ed z which , Seeds or Plants , that abound in othe 
Countries , and would probably be made to grow in 
theſe, would make ſerviceable to the Husbandman, May 
ſteep and abrupt portions of Ground (ſome of them very 
large) expos'd to the Southern Sun,zre left alcogether wilt, 
not onely in Ezgland, but in divers hot Climates, where the 
planting of Grapes for Wines not yet in uſe; though ſuch 
pieces of Land in France and Italy, and (as I have obſerv() 
even inthe Rhetian Alpes, nouriſh excellent Vineyards. 

I know anancient and Landed Gentleman, who commu- 
nicated to me upon his own knowledg an experienc'd wy of 
making Wheat grow and proſper well on meer Clay,where 
there was no Grain at all did thrive: which chough I have 
not hitherto had opportunity to try, yet upon the creditot; 
Perſon ſo ſober and qualified, I ſcruple not to mentionit 
here, becauſe the Art conſiſting mainly in the Imbibitionot 
the Seed for a determinate time in a certain expreſs'd yl 
that is not dear; it may make it probable,that without alter- 
ing the whole Soile by Manures, a flight, bur convenient 
change made in the Seed it ſelf, may ſerve to make them - 
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trone another. And ( to adde that upon the by) to ſhew 

che pareicular diſpoſitions of ſome ſorts of Seeds may 
ble chem to make the Ground they are ſow'd in, much 
noreproduRtive than it would otherwiſe be, I ſhall relate ro 

0, thar being nos long fince in the Company ofa Learned 
nd Corious Traveller, I ſaw, among ſome Rarities of a quite 
aher nature, an Ear or rwo of Corn, not much onlike our 
common Wheat, at which being ſomewhat ſurprized, I 
akthim whar peculiarity had procur'd chat Grain admiſſion 
mong ſuch Rarities? To which he replied, That in the 
xirmer Region where he begg'd it of a Yzr2uoſo, one of thoſe 
Grtins would afford fo vaſt a multitude, as he was almoſt a- 
ham'd ctoname ,and I am more than almoſt afraid to repeat: 
hut before I went out of the houſe, an Engliſh Gentleman, 
that had a more than uſual Cur:ofity for ſuch kind of Trials, 
ſur'd me, that having obrain'd ſome Grains of thac Corn, 
and carefully fow'd it in ſome Land of his own, not far from 
the place we were 1n, he had out of a ſingle Grain ſeveral 
Hundreds; though not near ſo many of them, as the other 
Traveller, who yet was a very ſober and judicious man,relat- 
ed to have been produc'd in a better Climate and Soile, Of 
this ſtrangly prolifick Wheat, the Gentleman readily grant- 
ed mea promiſe of a ſufficient quantiry re make a Trial, 
whereof, when I ſhall have receiv'd it from a Servant of 
minein the Countrey, You may command the Succeſs. And 


this brought inco my mind what I read in the Learned Jeſu- , 


Lib.4.Cap.16. 


ite* Acoſta, who affirms, chat in divers parts of America, ; he is publily 
where tis known that our Ewropean Wheat proſpers not,che by Purche. 


Indian (or,as many Engliſh have ſtil'd it, Yirginian) Wheat 
they call Maiz does ſo wonderfully thrive, that although 
the Stalk bear often more than one Cluſter, and the Grain 
de big; yet in ſome Cluſters he has reckon'd ſeaven hundred 
grains: to which he addes, That it & not ſtrange in thoſe coun- 


' tries 16 gather three hundred (Faneques, or) meaſures for one 
: B 
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fown, Which paſſages,eſpecially the former, ſpeak ofag1y 
creaſe that ſeems ſo lictle Credible, that I ſhould on tha, 
count forbear to mention it, were it not that in Europe, 214 
even in England, I my felt have reckon'd ſuch a multitugegy 
Grains upon one of the very numerous Ears produc'd bythe 
ſame ſingle Grain, that 1 found my ſelf very inclineable ty 
abſolve Acofta, and continue to look upon bim as one of the 
beſt Writers of the Natural Hiſtorie of America, 

We riow proceed to take notice, that in ſome Ezften 
Countries, a ſort of Rice (a Grain that makes the chief a; 
moſt aſual food of the Natives over almoſt all thoſe par) 
proſpers very well upon Land.ſo drencht with Waters, tht 
Seeds- men, to ſcatter the Rice, do rather Wade thin Walk, 
Bur this it ſelf (which, for the main, was confirin'd tome 
by Eye-wirtneſles)is leſle ſtrange, and does leſle il[uftriouſly 
confirm what I was propoſing, than what the inquiſitive [e- 
ſuice Martinis aihrms to be the practice of (orne (as well 
great as ſmall) Countries in Chia, where, in divers places 
that are all. the year under water, and would by otir Zurye- 
az Husbandmen be thowght capabable of no other uſe,than 
that of Ponds or Lakes, the Chinenſes caſt a certain Seed ſo 
well appropriated to the place thar is to receive it, thit 
though it fals not immediately on:-the Land bur on the Wi 
ter, {{o that one would think they were not about to ſowa 
Field, but bait a Pond for Fiſhes)yet this Seed, being adapt 
ed to the Soile it meets with at the bottom of the water, 

does ſo well proſper and ſhoot up to the top, that inits pro- 
per Seaſon the ſurface of the Water looks as freſh and vet- 
dent as a fruitful Meadow, and yeilds as rich a Crop. But 
for fear of digreſſing, I ſhall, P;rophilzs, proceed totell you, 
that perhaps. alſo Chymiſtry, eſpecially in conjunton xith 
Hydroſtzticks, may prove ſerviceable to the ingenious Hus- 
bandman, by afliſting him to diſcover the kinds and degrees 
of Saltneſſes, that are in {everal other Bodies that. he mack 
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jals with, Iremember I have mer wich things ſurprizing 
gorph, in examining ſome ſorts of Earths by Diſtillation, 
md by ſeveral Chymical Inſtruments of Diſcovery; buc 
though I have likewiſe had the Curioſity to diſtill Dungs 
nd Graio, and Fruits, and ſome other Subjects, wherewirh 
he Husbandman is converſant, to obferve what kinds of 
Cline and other Liquors, and in what proportion, and of 
what ſtrength, they could afford me; yer not having any 
Notes by me of the particular Trials, I ſhall content my 
eltto have given you this hint of a new ſort of Experiments 
in Husbandry, and {hall onely adde, as to Salts, That fince 
the fertilizing power of Dungs ſeems to reſide in che Sali- 
xo-ſulphureous part of them, (and the like I have by Chy- 
mical Trials found in Lime; ) a practical inſight into the dit- 
ferences and diftering Operations of Salts {about which I 
elſewhere entertain you) may probably very much afliſt the 
Husbandman to examine the ſeveral Dungs, and other 
Compolts, (the knowledg of which is of great moment in 
_ and to multiply, compound, and apply them skil- 
fully. 

And as Ghymiſtrie, that is converſant about Fire; ſo even: 
Hydroſtaticks and Hydraulicks, that teach us tro make En- 
gines and Contrivances for the lifting up, and for the con- 
veying of Water, may in divers places be of no ſmall uſe 
tothe Husbandman. For not to mention-what is done 1n 
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fixt to one place, but built npon Veſſels, with which they 


may remove theMills,how great ſoever,from place to place, © 


as occaſion requires. Nor is this Eaſtern way of raiſing 


Water by Wheels, ſo as that it may be conveyed by conye- | 

nient Channels to places many foot higher than the River * 

or other Receptacle of the Water that is to be diſtributed, ; 
the onely way whereby the Hydraulift and Mechanician 
may aſſiſt the Husbandman, *fince he may conſiderably dy ? 
it by the Arr of Libellation, or conducting of Water upon *? 
the Ground. For the Improvement chat may be made of 
Land by water, #3 Soils fit for that way of Culture, may be ? 
far more conſiderable than is yer wont to be taken notice of * 


{as indeed this Husbandry it ſelf is in many Countries both 


elſewhere, and in England, as yet unpradtis'd.) I havehad ? 
ſome Lands of my own much berter'd by being skilfully ? 


overflown, ſo that whea I obſerv'd the difference, the Te- 
nant, though ſhy of acknowledging the utmoſt Advancage, 
confeſt ro me, that he thought it yeilded him double the 
former Income. And a Gentleman of Quality of my Ac- 
quaintance, whoſe Improvements I went lately to view, 
ſhew'd me a Scope of Ground, which at his firſt coming to 
that wild place (four or 5 years agoe) was boggiſh,and which 
yet he had turn'd into a good dry Soyl, by onely trenching 
it hereand there with ſhallow Trenches of not a Foot deep, 
and overflowing it (by the means of thoſe Trenches, and 


conveniently plac'd Dams) as evenly as he could 5,6, or7 


times a Year, betwixt the beginning of Otober, and about 
the middle of April with the Water of a neighbouring 
Spring, which was no way enrich'd by Land- flouds, arifing 
but in 2 very barren and uncultivated place, far from the 
neighbourhood of Grounds capable of enriching it; and 
yetthis Spring drain'd away (if I may ſo ſpeak) that Ancient 
Hydropical Diſtemper of the Land, and turn's it, as I found 
by Trial, into a good compa Soile, on which = of 
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were (when I ſawit) imploy'd in making of Hay, 

qhich chis Medow yeilded plentitully enough co be worth 

vtimesits former value. Noris this the ſingle Conſide- 

ableInſtance we have met with, of the Improvemeat that 

TY oy be made of divers kinds of Land, onely by skilfully 0- 
I 1{fowing them with common waters- 

Y But, 75r0ph, I may hereafter have ſo many occaſions to 

F reation particulars relating to Agriculture, that I ſhould 

I refently diſmifſe them in this Eſſay, were it not that] am 

I ty my having nam'd Husbandry to you, put in mind to im- 

FJ ploy lt as an Toftance ro confirm this Obſervation, That 

' FJ themore comprehenſive a Trade is , the more likely it is 

| F quicwill be capable of being meliorated by Natural Phi- 

| Þ {fophie, For ſuch Trades, as are of great extent, are ob- 

| F jzdtodeal with a confiderable number of Natures Pro- 

I (ions, and to make uſe of divers of her Operations, and 

FI cofequently muſt comprehend the more particulars,where- 

FY the Manufature or Profcflion may be reform'd, and 0- 

F therwiſe acvantag'd by a knowing and dexterous Naturaliſt, 

F Thus the Husbandman's Corn makes it fir for him to have 

F :competent $kill zz» the whole Art of Tillage, he keeping 

F oCattlegreat and ſmall, the ordering of Dairies,of Wood, 

I Flax aud Hemp, of Hops, of the Kitchen-garden, of an 

F 0rchyard, of Bees,- 8c. beſides that the particular Producti 

F onsof ſome of thefe, as Honey, Cydar, &c. require ſome 

| FI 6iill, and are capable of much Improvement; ſo that among 

I vgreatavariety of things wherewith the Husbandman has 

F todeal, it can (carce be otherwiſe than that there will be ſe- 

F ralthings, wherein the Naturaliſt's higher and more reach. 

JF "9 Knowledg and Experience will be ſerviceable to him. 

FJ Ardwhereas in the Preſervation both of Cattle from Dilſea. 

F {,a0d of the Fruits of the Earth from PutrefaQion, lieth 

FJ of the moſt beneficial and difficult parts of the Husband- 

J 2as5kill, he may therein be much aſſiſted by an experc 
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' Naturaliſt, whonot onely, by being able to accelerate py. 


-trefaQion in divers Bodies, may teach the Husbandman t9 
furniſh himſelf with great variety of Compoſts and Mz. 
nures, to relieve and enrich his Ground with what ever pe. 


culiar ſort of Salt he obſerves to be deficient; bur alſo may | 


teach him how to preſerve many of his Seeds, and Flomer, 
and Fruits, beyond their wonted duration: as I know ſons 
perſons, to whom I recommended Methods of this kiad, 


thar uſe to preſerve Quinces, for Inſtance, a great part ofthe | 
Year, by a ſtrong Liquor (or Pickle) made of nothing but | 
W ter, and what (for the moſt part refuſe ſtuff) may beez- | 
fily obtain'd from the Quiaces themſelves. This way pre. ! 
ſented us Fruit at almoſt the Years ends and a while figcel | 
could have ſhewn You (and,for ought I know, can do ſo yet) | 
Cherries well ſhap'd, and ſucculent enough, of above a Yer 
old, preſerv'd without Salt or Sugar, by being keptin aſpi. | 
rit of Wine fitted for that uſe, and fully impregnated before } 
their immerſion with the Tinare of the skins of other | 
Cherries of the ſame kind. The vaſt Benefic that the Hu. | 
Landers derive from the beſt way of Salting or Pickling of | 
Hetrrings, and the advantageous uſe that is made by other; | 
of ſo powdering Beef, and ordering other Fleſh, that tyill | 
Jaſt good to the 1ndes,and is ſometimes brought uncorrupt- | 
ed into theſe parts again, may perſwade us of the Benefit | 
that may accrue to the Husbandman, by the Diſcovery of ! 
the wayes of keeping the Productions of the Earth from | 
Corruption s eſpecially if his skill be extended to weak | 
Wines, Cidar, Perry, and other Liquors, which are wont to | 
be made ingreat Quantities, and yet apt to decay at home, | 
and unfit to be tranſported far abroad. And the uſe of Sugar | 
to ſtrengthen vinous Liquors, and make them durable and, | 
without the help of Salt or any ſharp thing, to preſerve | 
great variety of Fruits, and of the Juices of Herbs, may et- | 
courage us to think, that there may be very differing _ 
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ad ſome of them ſeemingly oppolite)to make many things. 
autlaſt their Natural periods of Duration. 
But my Trials and Obſervations (whether about the con- 
ſeviog of Fraits, Flowers, and Fleſh, or of other things of 
this fort) belonging more properly to another Diſcourſe 
(of the Preſervation of Bodies) ſhall now mention no more 
of them, bat paſſe on to tell you, that very wuch prejudice, 
pich often happens to the poor Hasbandman (and ſome- 
times even fo his utter ruine) by thoſe either ſtabborn or 
contagious Diſeaſes, (ſuch as the Rot in Sheep , and the 
Glaunders in Horſes, ) that make havock of his Catrel,may 
ngreat meaſure be prevented by the inſtructions of a know- 
0g Naturaliſt, eſpecially if he be an exper Phyſitian too. 
For, as many Diſeaſes, ſo many Cures are analogous in 
Men and Beaſts, and the Remedies prove frequently more 
ſacceſsful in theſe than in them , as well for divers other 
Reaſons, as becauſe the Bodies of many Brutes are more a- 
bleto bear the Operationof ſtrong Remedies; and yet the 
unaccaſtomednels of almoſt all of them to Phyſick, makes 
them more reltevable chan Men by any (not improper) Re- 
medics. T wil! not now relate thac I have ia ſome Countries 
found Medicines that have been uſefully tried againſt Diſea- 
ſes in Mean, cry'd up for their effic2cy againſt their analogous 
onesin Noriess nor with what difference in the Doſe theſe 
my be purg'd by ſeveral ofthe ſame Catharticks, eſpecial» 
ly Aloes, that are employ'd for the Purgation of humane 
Bodies, I ſhall rather inform you, that as in theſe, Salt is. 
(you know.) reputed a great reſiſter of Corruption, and an 
Enemy to Worms , (with a ſort of which the Livers and 
neighbouring Veſſels of Sheep have been obſerv'd to 
beinfeſted;) [o by the bare uſe of (Spaniſh) Salt, of which 


eh Sheep, being firſt made to bleed aliccle under the Eye, 
ns made to take down a ſmall handfull two or three times 
(*ith ſome dayes of ——  — being ___ for 

ome 
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fome hours to drink any thing after it:by this Remedy, lay, 
given at the time ofthe Year whea there is danger, that the 
Sheep will begin to be botcht, many Flocks have for diver: 
Years been preſerved by arich intelligent Gentleman of m 

Acquaintance , thatis a great Sheep-maſter, and has there, 
by (and thar alſo lately) preſerv'd his Flocks in a moif 
Countrey, when moſt of his Neighbours loſt theirs, 1 
mighc here mention to you, Pyr. the Virtues of crude Anti. 
mony, to cure the fon]neſle of Blood, and even the Leproſy 
in Swine; of Quick- ſtiver, to cure the Worms in Horſes, if 
Palmaritmus his famous Remedy,which he folemaly affirms to 
be a conſtant one againſt the Bitings of a mad Dog in Cx 
tle, and of a more parable one for Men alſo, whoſe ſucceſle 
I almoſt admir'd in a neer Relation of Yours and Mine, «f 
the uſe of theAntimonial Cup for ſeveral Sickneſſes in Horſ. 
es and Sheep, which (it I miſ-remember not)was ſuccesful. 
ly tried by one ro whom I recommended 1t; and of another 
Antimonial Medicine, which (though much commendedtg 
me by a Yirtuoſo that took it. himſelf) a Gentleman of my 
Acquaintance refident in the Countrey, who prepares it, af 
ſures me, that he uſes it with ſtrange ſucceſle to farten his 
Horſes, (made lean by occaſion of Sickneſſe,) with whom 
yet it works not, either as an Emetick, ora Purge. And 1 
coald here preſent you divers other Receipts much priz'dfor 
their haviog (as well as thenewly mention'd Remedies) fre- 
quently been found efteRual againſt the ſame Dileaſes both 
in Hamane Bodies and in Brutes , if I did not think it leſle 
proper to make in this place a Veterinarian Excurſion, than 
ro tell You, that, if You-have any Curiolity for them, You 
may command them. 

I might adde, if I had leiſure, ſome Reaſons why I deſpair 
not that in time the Husbandman may, by the Afſiſtanceot 
the Naturaliſt, be able to advance his Profeſſion by a The- 
rapeutical part, which may excend not onely co the = 
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adudtions of the Ground, and to the Vegetable ones; but 
galargeacceprion of the Term) ro the Diſtempers of the 
Ground it ſelf. For if the Cauſes of the Barrenneſs of Soils 
general, and of their Indiſpoſition to cheriſh particular 
plants or Animals, were by the Philoſopher's ſagacity dif. 
cover'd, I'ſee not why many ot thoſe Defets may not be 
emov'd by rational Applications, and proper wayes of cures 
xwell as wee (ee Inconveniences remedied in many other 
qznimate Bodies, without excepting the cloſe and ſtubborn 
Metalline ones themſelves. 

And perhaps alſo, that by a way of management ſuggeſted 
by the knowledg of Cauſes, the barrenneſle of a Soil may 
tecured, or its Fertility much promoted by methods, that 
{nothing neer ſo much require Coſt as Skill. Some in- 
zenious Husbandmen have of late proclaim'd themſelves 
mach ſatisfied with a way of corre&ing two of the barren'ſt 
ſorts of Land, not by rich Mannres or other coſtly cultures, 
but by Skilfully mixing the Sand and Clay themſelves in a 
de proportion, according to the Ulſe the Husbandman de- 
figns to make of it. And whereas one of the beſt modern 
Writers of Agriculture reports, as he may, for a ſtrange 
thing, that he had (een ſeven or eight and thircy Ears of Bar 


W ley char ſprung from one Grainz I.remember, that an Inge- 


nious Gentleman, to ſarisfie ſome Curious perſons what 
might be done in that kind, low'd Corn upon a piece of 
Land, very neer the place of my abode, which proſper'd [o 
ſirangely, that one Root that I rook particular notice of, 
though perhaps not the fraicfulleſt inthe field, produc'd fix- 
ty and odde Ears of Corn, and yet, which was the [trangeſt, 
this wonderful Increaſe depended upon a Philoſophical Ob- 
ſervationz nothing extrzordinary having been done, either 
tothe Land, or ſo much as to the Seed; as I had opportuni- 
tyto know, both by the informations of obſerving men, 
adby the confeſſion of the Gentleman himſelf, who was 

C 2 | pleas'd 
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pleas'dto make choice of meto intruſt his Secret with, thy 
in caſe he dyed before me, the publick might - not looſe i, 
Upon which accounc he alſo confided to me another Spec 
men of his skill. He once preſented your Excellent Mothe, 
a company of ſeveral ſorts of choice Apples, among which 
there was one ſort excellently taſted, bur very ſmall, th; 


tollowing Year he preſented her another Basker of the like | 


Fruit, bur finding no ſmall ones among them, ſhe took oc. 
caſion to ask him, What was become of the Tree that pro. 
duc'd thoſedelicious little Apples, that made pat of his 
former Preſent? ro which he replied, that he had brought 
ſeveral of its productions among the other Fruits ſhe 


looking on, and thereupon ſhew'd her ſome that came from | 


the ſame Tree, and appear'd by the peculiar Relliſh to beof 
the ſame ſort, though exceedingly differing in Bulk, thi 


neither your Mother, nor I, had any ſuſpicion that the ſame | 


Tree bore them. Upon which occaſion he readily gratified 


my Curiolity by acquainting me with his way, which d- 
pended almoſt onely upon a Phyfical Obſervarion; all that | 
he added being not any rich Compoſt, but ſome deſpis'{ | 


Leaves ofa very cheap and common Vegetable. But Hys. 


bandry is too large a ſubject for me to proſecute in thisplace, | 


2ad therefore I ſhall here diſmiſſe it. 


THE IM. SECTION. 


THe next thing I ſhall obſerve to You, Pyroph. is, thit | 


tis not onely to the Trades that miniſter to the neceſli 


ties of Mankind, but to thoſe alſo that ſerve for Man's ac- 


commodation or delight, that Experimental Philoſophie 
may bring Improvements ;- for theſe Arts alſo do for the 
moſt part confiſt in the knowledg and application of ſome 
Natures Productions and courſes, whoſe being referr'd to 
the accommodation or delight of Men, rather than to ow 0- 
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ather parpoſe, does produce nothing that is truely Phyſical 
atherhings ſo referr'd, which thereby acquire onely ſuch a 
kind ofreſpeR to Man, as that which the Meraphy ficians 
all an Extrinſecal Denomination, and we ſee tha the ſame 
things, without varying their Nature, are ſerviceable co 
neain very differing capacities: as Wine ſerves one that is 
coquench his Thirſt, ſerves a fainting perſon to revive 
his Spirits, and the Drunkard to inebriate him 5 the ſame 
ſpirit of Wine that ſerves the Phyſician co make TinRures 
2nd Extras for the recovery of Healch, may (erve the La- 
dies to diſſolve Benjamin into atin&ed Liquor, that diluted 
nich fair Water, may be us'das a Colmetick, which I have 
received many thanks fory and the ſame Spirit skilfully im- 
ployed apon Ingredients to be nam'd to you ere long, is of 
excellent uſe for making of divers fine Varniſhes made with 
redtity'd ſpirit of Wine, nay the newly mention'd Solution 
of Benjamin may it ſelf be applied toall thoſe differing uſes; 
for of it ſelf it is a pretty and odoriferous Varniſh,and [ have 
wdit (though notofren, for want of opporcunity ) with 
rery good ſucceſs againſt a ſort of Tetters, which I caus'd 
frequently to be bath'd withirc. What happy applications 
Knowledg and Skill may makeeven of anpromiſing things, 
to the furniſhing men with Delights, is me thinks very evi- 
&:nt in Muſical Inſtruments, (as Lutes, Viols,6&c.) For who 
yould think (if Experience did nor afſure us of it) that with 
atew pieces of Wood join'd rogether, and the Guts of Cats 
or Lambs wreath'd or twiſted into Strings, the skilful Mu- 
ftian, by the help of Mathematicks and Exerciſe, ſhould be 
able tocharm the Ear with the greateſt, as wellas moſt in- 
nocent, Delights, the Senſe belonging to the Organ is capae 
ble of, and which ſometimes does not onely pleaſe, but r«- 
vjhthe tranſported Hearers, Bur though, Pyrophilue, as I 
"$lately ſaying, Phyficks may not onely be very improv- 
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wich the Neceſſaries or Accommodations of Life, but 

to thoſe that ſerve chiefly to furniſh him with Pleaſures 2; 
Delights; as might beinſtanc'd in Experiments of Coloyr. 
ing, Pertuming, making Sweet-meats of all Sorts, em]. 
liſhing the Face with Coſmeticks, and divers others ofthe 
like voluptuous nature: and though I may elſewhere hay; 
occaſion , whenlI come to treat of Colours, Odors, Tift 
andother Qualities, to acquaint you with ſome Receipts 
Experiments of this kind, yet now I do not onely wane li. 
ſure to mention them, but am deſirous that Natural Philg. 
ſophy ſhould engage You to Caurr her, rather by Hergrz. 
tifying andenamouring your Reaſon, than by Her bribe 
and inveagling your Senſes. 


THE IV. SECTION. 


£ b Hough what has been repreſented about the Uſefulneſſe | 


of Experimental Philoſophy ro Trades, does chiefly 
belong to thoſe, wherein Natures Productions are imployed 
to Humane Uſes, by thoſe Operations wherein Nartureher 
Self, rather than the Artificer, ſeems to have the chief hand, 
as the Trades of Brewing, Baking, Gardening, Tanning,&c, 
yet I would not exclude thoſe very Trades wherein the Ar 
tificer ſeems to be the main Agent, and in whoſe ultimate 
Procuctions the chief thing, that is wont to be conſider'd,is 
the adventitious Shape or Form, which the Arrtificer, asan 
intelligent and voluntary Agent, does, by the help of his 
Tools, give the Matter he works on, as in the Trades of the 
Smith, the Maſon, the Cutler (when diftin& from that of 
the Sword-maker;) the Watch-thaker, and other Hand 
Crafts. For though theſe conſiſt rather in the Manual dex: 
terity of Men, thanche skilful ordering of the Produdtions 
of Nature, by their material Operations upon one another 
yet to many, if not all, even of theſe, the Naturaliſt may 
ſome way or other be 2 BenefaRtor. ber 


allo 


and 
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For there are divers of theſe Manual Trades, that, eſpe- 
xy as they are exercis'd in Cities and greater Towns, 
in of ſeveral parts , and have need of ſeveral other 
Tndes toprepare Materials for them, and diſpoſe them to 
recive the laſt Form which the Artificer is to give them, 
1 fit them for Sale. And we may.in many cafes obſerve, 
ba though this Artificer, that gives the Matter this laſt 
form, does it chiefly with his Hands and his Tools, yer 
toſeother Tradeſmen, ro whom he is beholding for his 
Materials, do ſome or other of them, to prepare and quali- 
fechem for his Uſe, need ſome Obſervations of the condi- 
tons of the Body they deal with, or muſt imploy ſome 
Phyſical Operations, wherein they may be much aſſiſted by 
the knowing Naturaliſt, who may alſo teach the manual O- 
perator himſelf how ro make choice - of his Materials, and 
examine the goodnefie of thoſe that ſubordinate Work- 
nen ſh3ll bring him. Thus though Srone-cutting be a 
Trade, that ſeems to conſiſt almoſt wholly in giving, with 
roper Tools, to Marble, Free-ſtone, and other Marerials, 
the Shape which the Artificer defignesz yer,it I had leiſure, 
[could eaſily ſhew You, that even in this Trade there are 
many particulars, wherein Experimental Philoſophie might 
de helpful co the Artificer. For wayes , hitherto unus'd, 
my be found out (as I have partly tried) to examine the 
ntore and goodneiTe of the Marble, Alabafter, and other 
tones which the Mechanicks deal with. A competent knows 
ledg of the Sap that is to be found in Stones imploy*d for 
building, is of ſo much importance, that the experienc'd M- 
Workmen have confeſt tome, That the ſame ſort of Stone, 
0d taken out of the ſame Quarry, if digg'd at one Seaſon, 
fill moulder away in a very few Winters; whereas digg'd 
another Seaſon, it will brave the Weather for very many 
Yexrs, not to ſay, Ages: (but of my Obſervations of this 
kind more elſewhere.) The Cements alſo, and Stoppings 
: (a$ 
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(as they call them) which are of good uſe in this Traqe 


may be eaſily betrer'd by the Narucaliſt chat is vers'dinſych 
Mixtures. And remember I had occaſion to teach a fine 
Cement for the rejoyning of che broken Limbs of Statues 
ro their Bodies, to an inquiſitive Artificer, who by (ch 
like helps did in other caſes ſo well counterfeit Marble git 
a Cemenr, that even where there was occalton co fill upgrex 
Cavities with it, the work would paſle for entire; the Ad. 
ditaments being not diſtinguiſhe from the Natural Marble, 
Waat of Curioſity alſo keeps our Stone: cutters here ig 
Enzland unacquainted with the ways of working upon Por. 
phiry , which they will aot undertake eicher to poliſh or to 
cut, Nor is England the onely Countrey where the Arof 
working upon Porphiry ( which appears to have bee io 
great uſe amongſt the Romars) is unknown, though at Rim 


there are ſome tew that do with great Gain exerciſe it, And | 
though I know not preciſely whar tis they imploy, yerl | 


preſume it may be Powder of Emery: for with That and 


Water, and Steel-ſaws,I have here in E»vg/and cauled 2Pore | 


Phire ſtone to be cut. And the mention of Porphire puts 


mein mind of telling You, that by an Art I have, white | 
Marble may be ſo ſt2in'd, and that durably, with Spots great | 
or ſmall, andred or brown, as it pleaseth the Artificer, | 
may hereatter have occaſion more tully to relate. Twould | 


be coo long to diſcourſe to you here of Artificial Marble 


and divers otber things that Stone-cutters affirm to belong | 


to their Trade, wherein you will ſcarce doubt, but thatitmiy 


be capable of improvement. W herefore I ſhall onely adde, | 


that whereas this Profeſſion does much require very good 


Steel- tools, and they muſt have thefe from Smiths, ando- | 


thers that deal in Iron, it theſe Mens Trade were better 
by che Naturaliſt, they might be able to afford the Stone- 


cutter the better temper'd Tools: and that even the Smiths | 


Craft, though it ſeems to be meerly a Manual Art, is yet 
| | a 
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able of much melioration by the knowledg of Nature, 
rerenot difficule to manifeſt, if twere proper here toinfiſt 
an the Proofs of it; yet thus much [ ſhall here take notice of 
toconfirm this IV. Obſervation, That not onely the Phi- 
bſopher may, as a Mineraliſt and a Mechanician, improve 
the wayes of making Iron and Steel, before they come to 
the Smiths hand, but likewiſe may deviſe better Expedients, 
than are among us in uſe, tor the ordering of Iron and Steel, 
yhen it comes to be formed into Weapons and Tools. The 
Sword-blades, and other Arms, that are made at Damaſco , 
xevery famous every where, and (as far as ſome Trials have 
inform'd us) juſtly for their excellency in cutting even Iron. 
And yet it ſeems to be onely the skill of theArtificers in or- 
eriog it, that gives the Swords and other Inſtruments 
madeat Damaſco, ſo great a preheminence above others. For 
though che goodneſle of them have been preſum'd to pro» 
ed from that of the Iron- mines, and Steel, peculiar to the 
Region of that City; yet the judicious Belonizs , having 


. . . . 0 « P. Bellonius oh- 
made particular Enquiry at his being there, informs us © Sev th & 


therwiſe, and tels us, that Iron and Steel, being brought thi- 
ther from other parts, (the Countrey having no Mines of it) 
receives there from the skill of the Workmen irs Temper 
2nd Perfection. And I ſee not why I may not reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that in the tempering of Steel, tis not onely the 
200dnefſe of the Metal, and the determinate degree of Heat, 
though theſe be the onely things Artificers are wont to look 
ter, that give the beſt Temper, but that much may de- 
pend upon the Nature of the Liquors , or other Bodies, 
pherein the hot Steel is plung'd, and apon other wayes of 
ordering it, if thoſe be $kiltully choſen and imployed. TI 
havehada Graver ſo well temper'd, (but by whom I know 
not) chat all the known wayes us'd by me and others, (who 
wondered, as well as I, at the unſuccesfulneſle of our Endea- 
rours,) could not depriveit of _ Temper, as they _ 

ave 
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have done any Gravers that we make here ; and twas afte, 
wards affirm'd to me, that it was made of Steel temperyx 
Damaſco- 

I may elſewhere tell You, Pyrophiles, both of amy] 
have tried, of hardening Gravers, without quenching then 
inany Liquor or Tallow, or any other Un@uous Body, a 
that having perſwaded an Ingenious Artificer to try an un- 
praRic'd way of tempering Gravers, he ſoon after brought 
me one to ſee the goodneſle of ir, which , by being plupg'4 
ina certain cheap Mixture , (wherewith I may hereatterac 
quaint You) had been harden'd and temper'd at once: which 
though moſt Artificers would think ſcarce poſſible, yetuy- 
on the Authority of Trial, I ſhall venture to deliver what 
ſome may think as ſtrange, namely, That though Tenition 
and ExtinRion in cold Water, be the common and knomn 
way to harden Steel (Gravers,) yet by that way, onely ob, 
ſerving preciſely a Nick of Time,Steel may be made ſtrang- 
ly Soft- Bur of this more elſewhere. 1 ſhall now adds 
T hat haviog enquir'd of one of the Curiouſeſt, and moſt 
obſerving Makers of Steel- Tools , whether he did not 
find a difference in the imploying of Pamp-water,or River. 
' water in giving them their Temper, he ſatisfied me thathe 
did ſo; and obſerv'd the former to be fitter for ſome ſorts 
Tools, and the later for others. There may be divers 0- 
ther Particulars, wherein Iron and Sreel may be improv 


by the Naturaliſt. The firſt may be this: that the Merl | 


berender'd ſo ſoft, as to be, by the help of ſtrong Moulds, 
Put into Shapes. This an Eminent and credible Artificer al- 
ſur'd me, he had often ſeen bis Maſter do to Iron, with con- 
fiderable profic. Or elſe it may be made fufible like an 0- 
ther Metal, as I remember have (ſometimes with a certan 


Flux-powder, which I compos'd, it I much forget not, of | 


Tartar, Sulphur, and Arſenick) made it run, even wits 


bles 


Charcoal fire, into a Miſe exceeding hard, and very poliſh 
: pe nag 24 | | « 
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ible, A third way may be this: Thar it be ſo ordered, as to 
te preſery'd very long trom Ruſt, which an Ancient Yirts- 
i, #ho had purchas'd the Secret ofarare Artiſt, for a great 
Prince, and uſed to ſhew his Friends Steel ſo prepar'd, af- 
rd me was done chiefly by tempering it in Water well 
impregnated with the Bark of a certain Tree, In a word, 
here way be divers other wayes whereby Iron or Steel 
hemſelves, or their Trades that imploy them, may be me- 
orated; and to adde, that on this occaſion there are many 
advery differing accounts, upon which a Trade or Profeſſt- 
aamay be benefitted by the Experimental Philoſopher: for 
temay either find out variety of Materials wherewith to 

torm the things deſired by the Tradeſman,or he may ren- 
der thoſe Materials that are already in uſe, better conditi- 
00'd; or he may diſcover and reform the unheeded Errors 
ad Miſtakes to be met with in the Trade; or he may deviſe 
noreeaſie and compendious wayes of producing the Effect 
that is requireds or he may improve ſome of the auxiliary 
Trades, of which the Trade ſpoken of has need or uſes or 
he may inſtruc the Artificer to chooſe, and examine , and 
preſerve his Materials and Tools, becter than is uſual , or 
canmake the ultimate ProduRions of his Trade ſooner, or 
cheaper, or eaſier, or better condition'd, or applicable to 
more Uſes, or more durable, than they are commonly made. 
Nor are theſe all the particulars that mighc here be enume- 
rated to the ſame purpoſe, it this IV** Coalideration had not 
(tain'd us too long already. : 


THE Y., SECTION. 


T He Naturaliſt may increaſe the Power and Goods of 
Mankind upon the account of Trades, not onely by 
meliorating thoſe that are already found our, but by intro- 
ducing new ones, partly ſuch as _ an ablolute ſenſe _ 
) 2 .% 
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ly invented, and partly ſuch as are unknows in thoſe placy 
into which he brings them into requeſt, For twere injucj 
ous both to Nature andto Man, to imagine that the Riches 
of the one, and the Induſtry of the other are ſo exhauſted, 
but that they may be brought to afford new kinds of En. 
ployments to the hands of Tradeſmen , if Philoſophicy 
Heads were ſtudiouſly imployed to make Diſcoveries o 
them. And here I confider,rhat in many caſes a Trade gif. 
fers from an Experiment, not ſo much in the Nature of the 
thing, as inits having had the luck to be applied to Humane 
Uſes, or by a Company of Artificers made their Buſineſſ, 
in order to.their Profic; which are things Extrinſecal, and 
Accidental to the Experiment it ſelf, To illuſtrate this by 
_ an Example, the fl-ſhiong Exploſion made by a mixture of 
Nitre, Brimſtone, and Charcoal, whilſt it paſt not further 
than the Laboratory of the Monk , to whom the Iavention 
1s imputed, was but an Experiment 5 Þut when once the 
great (though unhappy ) Uſe that might be made of it, wis 


raken notice of, and Mechanical people reſolv'd ro makeit | 


their Profeſſion and buſineſſe to make Improvements 2nd 
Applications of it , this ſingle Experiment gave Birthto 
more than one Trade: As namely,thoſe of Powder-makers, 


Founders of Ordinance, Gunners (both for Artillery and 


Mortar-pleces,) Gun-ſmiths; under which name are com- 
priz'd ſeveral ſorts of Artificers, as the makers of Muskets, 


ſmall Piſtols, common Barrels, ſcrew'd Barrels, and other | 


varieties not here to be infiſted on. 

The Diſcovery of the Magnetical Needles property to 
reſpeR the Poles, has given occaſion to the Art of making 
Sea- Compaſlles, as they call them, which in Zoxdoy is grown 
to be a particular and diſtin Trade, And divers other Ex- 
amples may be given to the ſame purpoſe, eſpecially where 
Mechanical Tools and Contrivances cooperate with the 


Diſcovery of Natures ProduRtion. So that oftentimes? | 


vet 
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few Mathematical Speculations', or as few Phyſical 
obſervations, being promoted by the contrivance of In- 
iments and the praRice of Handi-crafts men, are turn'd 
10 Trades; as we ſee that a few Dioptrical Theories light- 
-ointo Mechanical hands, have introduc'd into the World 
he Manifatures of SpeRacle-makers, and of the makers of 
thoſe excellent Engines, Teleſcopes and Microſcopes. 

The obſerving, that though Quick-filver will Amalgame 
with Gold (and thereby ſeem to be deſtroyed, (which made 
zizy think it an Enemy to Merals,) yet it may be ſeparated 
fom the Gold again without dimination of that noble Me- 
al)has brought forth che Trade of Guilders, whoſe Art con- 
fits chiefly in mixing,by che help of a competent heat, good 
Gold with five, fix, or ſeven times its weight of Quick-fil- 
yer, till che mixture come of ſuch a confiſtence that they 
my ſpread it as they pleaſe upon the Silver or Copper to 
teguile, For baving by this means overlaid it evenly with 
Gold, they can eaſily with fire force away the Mercury; and 
jitha liquor impregnated with Nitre, Verdigreaſe, Sal Ar- 
moniack,and other Saline Bodies , which they call a Co- 
lociſk, reſtore its luſtre to the remaining Gold, which they 
ater make bright by poliſhing. 

The almoſt obvious and trivial Obſervation made by 
ſome ſagacious perſon (whoever it was) that a Spring was a 
Phyſical.continual and durable Power or Force, and the Co. 
rollarie he thence deduc'd, that this Force, skilfully applica, 
night be equivalent to the Weights that were thought neceſſary 
t1 movethe wheels of Clocks: theſe Refieions, 1 ſay, join'd 
with a Mechanical Contrivance, produc'd thoſe uſetul little 
Engines, Watches, that now afford a plentiful Livelihood 
toſo many dexterous Artificers; which though Cuſtome 
bis made familiar to #s, yet were unknown to the Ancients, 
ad highly priz'd and admir'd in China it ſelf, when firſt (in 
lelaſt Cenzery) broughe rhicher, The Diſcovery of the 
virtue 
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virtue of TFque forts to diſfolye Silver and Copper yi 
out working upon Gold, added to the Obſervation, Thy 
Lead melted with either of the two noble Metals, andihn 
forc'd from them by Fire, will carry away with it any of the 
baſer Metals that may have been mixt with them ; /theſ 
two particulars, I ſay) bave begot in later Ages the Art 
the Refiners we now have. 

Mens having obſery'd the Operations of ſome Lixiyiny 

Claies, and a few other familiar things upon the Jaiceofthe 
Sugar- Cane, has not onely occaſton'd the adding of the 
Culture of thoſe Reeds to the other parts of Husbandry ej 
us by the Ancients; but has produc'd the ſeveral Trades of 
Sugar- boilers, or makers of Sugar, Refiners of Sugar, an 
ConfeRioners: not to mention the great addition the (on- 
creted Juice of the Sugar-Cane brings to the Apothecais 
Profeſſion, upon the ſcore of Syrups, Conſerves, EleQuz 
ries, and other Saccharine Medicines. Nay, a very light 
manual Contrivance or Operation, if it light fortunately, 
may ſupply men with a Trade, as in the Art of Printing, To 
which I ſhall onely adde, that in China, and ſome other E:ft- 
ern parts,the lucky Trial that ſome made to bore very (mall 
Holes through Porcellane or China Cups, and employ very 
{ſlender Wire in ſtead of Thread or Silk , has given beingto 
the vulgar Trade of thoſe people that go up and down in 
thoſe Countries, as Tinkers do with us, getting their Live- 
lihood by ſewing together the pieces of cracke or broken 
Porcellane Veſlels: as I have been inform'd by more than 
one credible Perſon that liv'd in the Eaſt, and had Experience 
of the uſe of Cups ſo mended, though fill'd with Liquors 3 
hot, as they are wont in the Eaſt to drink their Cotfce and 
Tee. 

The mention freſhly made of China, brings into my mind, 

That whereas the knowledg of ſome Gums and Liquors 


that Countrey, afforded them thoſe uſeful, as well as mol 
wn” beautiful, 
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rentifal, Varniſhes, which we call by the name of the King- 
þn that ſupplies us with them;zand which do both there,& 
#7q4n,imploy multitudes of Tradeſmen; I am credibly in- 
ixm'd, that the Art of making the like Varniſh'd Wares, is 
begun to be a Trade at Par, and I doubt nor bur ic 
jilere Jong be ſo in Loydoy too, For though ſome Ac- 
pants, that were given me by Yzrtzoſiof that Varniſh, were 
ſach, that the Trials of them did very ill anſwer ExpeRati- 
a; yet having read in Zinſchoren's Voiages, that in China 
ndFap«n they make this excellent Varniſh of Gam Laces, 
[fund by ſome Trials, that I was able co imitate one of the 
teſt ſorts of it, by diſſolving the Gum in high reQified Spi- 


ritah Wine, and then giving it a Colour, and laying it oa in «,, ,;, App, ta 
ach a manner as I may have ere long a fitter occaſion to ins we v. E[ay. 


form You. 
And without much impropriety , I might alleadg 
the Art of cultivating and gathering Sugar-Canes , and 
of ordering their Juice,as a recent Inſtance of the tranſplane= 
ngof Arts and Manitactures, For, as I am inform'd by ve« 
y credible Relations, there are not yet very many years ef- 
fux'd, fince, in our memory, a Forreigner accidentally 
broging ſome Sugar-Canes, as Rarities, from Braſ#l into 
Eyvope, and happening to touch ar the Barbaaves, an Engliſh 
Planter that was Curious, obtain'd from him a few of them, 
together with ſome Hints of the way of cultivating and uſe- 
ngchem, Which, by the Curiofity and Induſtry of the 
Ewliſh Colony there, were 1n a ſhort time ſo well improv'd, 
that that ſmall INland became, and is ſtill, the chief Store= 
bouſe that turniſhes, not onely England, but Europe with 
Sugars. And this Inſtance I the rather mention, becauſe it 
Isſoa very notable one, to ſhew, how many Hands, the 
lroduction of one Phy fico-Mechanical Art may fer on 
work; fince I have had particular opportunity ro learn by 
Enquiry, that the Negroes, or, as they call them, Blacks, liv- 
ing 
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ing as Slaves upon that ſpot of Ground, and imploy'q 4: 
moſt totally about the planting of Sugar-Ganes and mk. 
ing of Sugar, amount at leaſt ro between five and tyegy 
and thirty thouſand perſons. And that you may ſee hoy 
Lucriferous in that place this ſo recent Arr of making $y. 
gear is, not onely to private men, bur to the publick; 1 {ul 
adde, that by divers intelligent and ſober perſons intereſted 
in the Barbadoes {and partly by other wayes) I have ben 
inform'd, That there is, one Year with another, trom tht 
little Iſland, which is reckon'd to be ſhort of thirty Milein 
length, (and ſoI found it, by meaſuring it on ane of thetai 
eſt and recenteſt Maps,) fhipt oft for England (eſpecially) 
ten thouſand Tun of Sugar, each Tun being eſtimaygda 
two thouſand Pound weight , which amounts to twenty 
Millions of Pounds of that Commodity; which though | 
may ſeem ſcarce credible, yet one of the Antient Magiltrate 

of that Ifland lately aſſur'd me, that ſome Years it afford 
much greater quantity. 

I ſhall not fortifie what T have hitherto diſcours'd with 
Particulars, chat will elſewhere more properly fall in; it be- 
ing ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe, that the Inſtances aþ 
ready meation'd may render it probable, That the Exptri- 
mental Philoſopher may not onely Improve Trades, but Mu. 
tiply them, til] I have occaſion in the L3ſt Eſſay of this Book, 
ro make it out more fully. Nor dol deſpair, that among 
other wayes whereby Trades will be increas'd, one may de 
the retrieving ſome of thoſe that were anciently praftice, 
and fince loſt; of which we have a Catalogue in the Learned 
Pancirollus. For as tis the skilful Diver's work, not onely 
co gather Pearls and Coral that grew at the bottom of the 
Sea, and ſtill lay conceal'd theres but alſo to recover {biy- 
wrack'd Goods, that lay buried in the Seas that (wallomed 


chem up: ſo tis the work of the Experimental Philoſopher, 
not onely to dive into the deep Recefſes of Nature - 
| | - thence 
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hence ferch up ber hidden Richesz but to recover to the 
of of Man thole loſt Iaventions, that have been ſwallowed 
jpby the Tojuries of Time, and lain buried in Oblivion, This 
[do vot ſay altogether groundleſly, chough for ſome Rea- 
ſons I here decline mentioning the things that induc'd me to 
ſap it, * 

THEVI, SECTION. 


T2 what has been hitherto ſaid, I ſhall venture to adde, 
not onely that the ſagacious Philoſopher may better 
moſt of the Traces that are already in uſe, and adde to the 
number of Mechanical Imployments; bur that I am apt to 


| thiokitmighc withour much AHyperbole be affirm'd, thar 


there is not any one Profeſſion or Condition of Men (per- 
haps (carce an» ſingle Perſon of Mankind) that may not be 
ſome way or other advanrag'd or accommodated, it -all the 
Truths diſcoverableby Natural Philofophie, and the Ap+ 
plications that mighr be made of chem, were known 'to the 
Perſons concern'd in them. So that beſicesrhoſe Dileove+ 

res that are compil'd or form'd into Trades, there are, and 
may be, found, a multicude of looſe particalars, whereby the 

Nxuraliſt may much gratifie and affiſt men, according to 

the exigency of particular occaſions. 'The nature of the thing. 
pill ſcarce permit me to illuſtrate (o unlikely an Atlercion, 

yithout imployimg inſtances in themſelves crifling, if not 

Gſpicable; of which I will therefore give you but a few,be- 
auſe it they were not pertinent to my preſent purpole, they 

would be fitter to divert, than inform, You. . 

Thad, not long fince, the honour to be known to a very 
ret Court-Lady, who was much troubled, that having 
da occaſion to write Letters, ſhe could {carce handiea 
Pen without blacking her Fingers with Ink; 1 (milingly un- 
dertook to make her write without Ink , which I my ſelf 
ms tormerly wont to doe, by x preparing my Paper with 

a 
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a Powder madeof Copperas, {lightly calcin'd upon 1 Fire 
ſhovel rill it grow friable , and Galls, and Gum- Arabic 
finely pulveriz'd, and exquilitely.incorporated with the Yi. 
criol in acertain proportion; which though a few Trials ij 
better teach chan Rules, (becauſe according ta the Goodney 
and Calcination of the Vitriol, the proportion of the other 
Ingredients muſt ſometimes be varied,) yet to aſſiſt yogi 
your firſt Gueſſes, T ſhall cell You, that (for the moſt pyy 
I uſed my ſelf 3 parts of calcin'd Vitriol, 2 parts of Galls 
and 1 part of Gum-Arabick, and mixt them not tefore] 
was ready to i:nploy thems, for this Powder being with 
Hares foot, or any other convenient thing, carefully rubb'4 
into che Paper, and the looſer Duſt ſtruck oft, doth without 
diſcolouring ir, .ſo fill its Pores with an Inky mixture, thit 
as ſoon as itis written upon with a clean Pen, dipt in water, 


Beer, or ſuch other Liquors, the Aqueous part of the Li. 


quor diſſolving the vitriolate Salt, and the adhering particles 
of the Galls, makes alegible Blackneſſe immediately diſco- 
ver it ſelt on the Paper. This mention of Writing brings 
into my-mind, that ſeveral times having had occaſion to 
make a Word or £wo, that was but larely written, look z 
it it had been written Jong before, I pertorm'd it, by tightly 
moiſtening the Words I would have to look old, with Oyl 
of Tartar per deliquium allay'd with more or lefſle fair Wi 
res, according as I defir'd the Ink ſhould appear Jeſſe or more 
decayed: which Experiments may be often uſetul in Many- 
ſcripts, to keep the recent interlineations, or other Additi. 
ons,from betraying themſelves by their freſhneſs not to have 


been written at the ſame time with the reſt of the Manu- | 


' {cript, . | 

' And the Defignlhad in making uſe of the lately menti- 
oned Powder of Galls and Copperas, puts me in mind of z- 
nother way of writing without Ink, (and too without dar- 


ger of blacking ones Fingers or Linneo,) which ] —— 
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ſhave praQis'd ſometimes with one Powder, and ſometimes 
ith another- For conſidering that common Silver being 
-o<þ'd upon Bodies, whoſe Surfaces are a little rough, and 
req upon colour'd Cloath che Metal would leave a Black- 
refſe 0n it, (was eafte to conclude, Thar if the ſurface of the 
"white Paper were aſperate4 by a multicude of irregular 

Grains of a Powder as white as it, would retain a Blackneſſe 
wherever a blunt Silver Bodkin ſhould be drawa over the 

ting Particles: and accorcingly I found, that either ex- 
quiftely calcin'd Harrs.horn, or clean Tobacco-pipes, or 

(yhich is betcer &Ran thac ) Mutton- bones (taken between 
the Knuckles, and) burner ro a perfe& Whiteneſle, beiog 
fnely powder'd and ſearſ'd, and well rubb'd apon Paper, 
would make it fit to be written upon with the point of a Sil- 
yer Table- book pin, or Bodkin of Silver (which Meral is 
not abſolutely neceſlary in this caſe,) as well as that which is 
called Mathemarical Paper, (it the being prepar'd with one, 
cr other of theſe Powders do not make it the ſame.) 

Andnow Iam upon the mention of ſuch Preparations - 
of Paper, Iremember , that I was once in a place where 1 
could get no white Leaves , co ſupply a fine Table- 
book that I had much ule for ; nor could 1 hear of any 
Tradeſman in the whole Countrey, that knew the way of 
making fo much 3s ordinary Table-books: wherefore I be- 
thought my (e!t at crying to make ſomething by way of /uc- 
redeneur, which ſucceeded at the firſt attempt. And though 
there may be better wayes to make white Table-books, yer 
perhaps you will find none more fimple and eafte; the two 
onely Ingredients we had ia it, being to be had atevery A- 
pothecaries Shop. I onely take Cerufs, rubb'd to very fine 
Powder, (which is done in a trice) and temper it up with fair 
Water glutted with clear Gum-Arabick. With this mix- 
tare (being brought to the conliſtence of a ſomewhat thick 
Salve) I rub over the Paper I _ putting oa more = 
= 2. | lefle 


—— 
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lefle according as I would haveit laſt, and having ſuflex; 
it to dry (which it will quickly do)it may, if there be och. 
on; be preſently ns'd with the point of a Silver-pin, which 
will make the Letters appear very conſpicuous upon a Mix. 
ture, that does not at all impair the W hirenefle of the P; 
and what was thus written I could, with Spittle or Wit 
blot our three or four times ſucceſſively without ſpoiligs 
the Paper. Which'queſtionleſſe had been much better pre. 
pared, if divers Codches of the mixture had been laidon and 
ſuffered exch to.dry, and if afterwards the Paper had beeg 
ſmoothed by being ſcrap'd with a Knife, and poliſhr. 

A very ingenious Artificer, who had contriv'd an lnſtry: 
ment uſctal ro others, and proficable to himſelf, whereof xg 
abſolutely neceſſary part was a Glaſs fill'd with fir Water, 
and exa&ly {topt, complain'd to me, that chough his Iaſtry- 
ment did exceeding well-in all bug Froſty weather, yer then 
it was apt to be ſpoil'd by the freezing of the incladed Li- 
quor , which too often broke the Glaſs. Wohereupon [ 
raught him ro remedy it, by ſubſticuting in ſtead of Water 
o00d ſpirit of Wine, which has not in our Climate been ob- 
ferv'd to freezey or rather (becauſe in his bigger Glaſlesthat 
Liguor would be chargeable) either Sc2-water ſtrengthned 


with a lictle Salr, or elſe common Spring-water with atwen. | 


ticth, or at moſt 2 tenth part part of Salr difſolv'd in it, For 
though this Brine look (if well made) as clear as common 
W ater, yet I have not obſerv'd., that the ſharpeſt of our 
Engliſh Winters would make it freez. 

Toa Perſon of Quality, that was very Curions of thewiy 
of writing.ſecretly, I undertook to teach an rafie way (which 
after I knew it , I found alſo inan'old printed Book) ot ſend- 
inga written Meſſage, without putting it into the power of 
the Bearer to betray itz which I could eafily have perform 
my (elf, if the meſſage were to be deliver'd in a ſhort time, 
and not too far oft, by writing on his Back, or other conve* 

| : "> 
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rear part of bis Body, with a clean Pen dipt in my-own U- 

rge, (there being ſome Urines with which I-have found, to 
oy wonder, that the Experiment would not ſucceed.) For 
« he chat receives the Meſlage rubs bur a little of the black 
qbſtace remaining of Paper afrer it is burnt, thoſs Sable 
qutsadhering to thoſe other of the Liquor, chat lurk yec 
inthe pores of the Skin (whence if the Meſſenger wear faſt, 
ad very far, the Sweat would probably diſlodg them) do 
nigrate all chat was writteo, and make it legible enough, 
ometimes as I have tried afcer many hours. 

[remember too, that intending one Summer to- make 
ſme abode at a houle I had in the Countrey, I ſent for from 
Linden, am90g other things, a quanticy of Damask Table- 
Lionen, with which he chat fear ir me, inconſiderately packe 
pa great pot of a certain ConfeRion, which for Tome pur= 
poſes I had caus'd to be made of the Pulp of Sloes, which, 
by agization of che Horle it was carried on, being broughe 
toferment, and run out of the broken Pot , ſtain'd all the 
n:y Damask from the top to the bottom, At which an old 
Domeſtick of mine (whom you remember very well) ſeem- 
ng much troubled becaufe he had ſent for it, to convince 
tim that Experimental Philoſophy was not altogether uſe- 
leiſe, I teept the ſtain'd Linnen, for ſome convenient bours, 
nnew Milk, and afterwards cauſing it to be throughly and 
diligently waſh'd in the like Liquor the Damask came forth 
nnſtain'd, and almoſt as white as It, What Urine, if duely 
(and Jong enough) imployed, may do to take Stains (evett 
o lak) our of Linnen , is but to be hinted in this place; 
where I might adde, that with frong ſpirit of Salt, where- 

rich I moiſten'd, as often as was needtul, rhe ſpotted places 
(ir wetted with fair Water,)I have out of new Linnen ta- 
ken ipors of Ink (eſpecially freſh ones) of very differing 


tres, without leaving (after the Linnen was well waſhc out 


afar Water) any of thoſe yellow Stains which many call 
OS 
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Some Ingenions Perſons, that deal much in Lixivinn, 
and Brines, complaining the other day,that beſides that the 
could not ſometimes eahly come at an Egg, to try, byi 
finking or floating, the ſtrengh. of the Saline Liquors they 
would examine, there needed a good quantity of the Liquer 
to make {ucha Trial inz I allow'd their complaint to he 
juft, and the rather, becauſe I obſerve, for nicer Eſtim:ts 
of the ſtrength of Liquors, the Trial by Eggs is uncertgy 
enough, in. regard thateven the ſame Egg will, as | hy; 
found, by being kept grow lighter, whence ſtale Eggs hays 
uſually a great Caviry (that ſeems fill'd onely witu Air) a 
the bigger end: and [ told them, to omic the more Artif 
cial, but more difficult, wayes of examining ſuch Liquor, [ 
ſometimes us'd a way, whereby I could try the ſtrength of 
the Lixiviums made with Chymical Salts, rhough I hadnot 
above a Thimbleful of the Liquor , and this with aBody 
that will not eaſily waſt like an Egg, (and therefore quay be 
kept.) For I ſubſtituted, in ſtead of the Egg, a (mill pizce 
of Amber, abour the bigneſle of a Pea, which inavery 
ſtrong Solution of Lixiviate Salt, will , as I let them ſee, 
ſwim on the cop, bur ſink in a weak one. ' And as youmiy 
rake a piece of Amber lefle or bigger than a Pea, as beſt fit 
your occaſtons, and need not beat all (crupulous about the 


figure, (provided the Amber be once well duckt intheLi- | 


quorz) ſo itis ſome coflvenience that two pieces of Amber, 
whereof the one is tar more reddiſh, and the other paler, will 
be, as far as I have tryed, of ſomewhar diftering Specifick 
Gravities, ſq that the one will flote in ſome Liquors, where: 
1n the other will f1nk. | ED 

I remember I was once in a Countrey, where I hada grett 
mind to.try ſome things with Dantzick Vicriol, or ſorhe 0- 
ther blew Copperas, bat by reaſon of the Wars could not 
poſſibly procure any, though there were in that Countrey 
place, where Green Vitriol was made by the help of con; 


wheretote 
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egetting ſome of that Liquor which the Rain had 
ad from the Copperas ſtones, I did, by putting idto it 
\ convenient quantity of Copper reduc'd into ſmall parts, 
ke the newly mentioned Liquor ſerve for a Menſtruum 
york npon the Mecal, and by exhaling the Solucion-to a 


x conſiſtence, I obtain'd the Blew Venereal Vitriol I de- 


fred. And the like, I doubt not, may be done with ſuch 
xfthoſe common Green Vitriols made of Iron, wherein the 
clige part is not too,much ſatiated with the Martial, 

An ingenious and well known Perſon , that is agreat 
Dealer in Cider, coming to viſit me, and expreſſing a great 
fre to be able to make ſome that would be ſtrooger, and 
hereby likelier to keep longer than the ordinary way, I ex 
zmpore direted him to an unuſual courſe,for which he afcer- 
nards came to give me lolemn Thanks, The way. was to. 
pke the ſtrained Juice of Apples, and in 10 or 12, Gallons 
thereof to ſteep for 24 hours (more or leſſe)about two Buſh- 
«of the ſame kind of Apples groſly bruiſed; the Apples 
teins lightly expreſl'd, the Injuſion was (with freſh)repeat- 
eonce more, (care being to be taken-, that the Infuſion be 
not made too ſtrong and thick, which may hinder the ſeaſon- 
the Clarification of the Liquor.). 

Itwas. not perhaps difficult to mend this Preſcription, 
butI give you the Account of it, as I receiv'd it from him, 
becauſe he aſſur'd me that none of his many Trials had furs 
ſhed him. with Cyder ſo well Bodied , and ſo much ap- 
plauded, The Caucions that belong to this Practice , and 
the vggious Applications that may be made.of this way of 
miking Vinous Liquors of Fruits, without Additions (ſo 
muchas of Water,) by Infuſton, and the varyings of the 
Experiment according.to particular Caſes, I muſt not here 
ſzyto mention, | | 
_Itwas not long Gnce, that accidentally Rummag'ng in. a 


Wk place, where I had not ofa long time been, and where 
| Un: 
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unkqown to me ſome Chymical Glaſſes, negligently top, 
and not written on, had been put; one of them falling doyr 
made two or three great Stains in the conſpicuouſeſt par gy 
a new Suit I had then on; and would have 0: lig'd metolexy; 
it off, but thar judging by the nature of the Scain that ras 
made with ſome acid Spirir, I tryed, by ſmelling to then, 
whether among the other Bottles one or other hid not ſons 
Urinous or otherlike Spirit; and lighting on a Liquor, which 
though I'knew not what it was, I gueſs'd by the Stink toz- 
bound with volatile Salt, » I barch'd the ſtain'd parts wellwith 
it, and in atrice reſtor'd them to their former *Colour, And 
by alike way I have preſently remedied the Diicolorations 
made by ſome ſharper and fretting Liquors, of dy'd Gr: 
ments of other ſorts and Materials, which thoſe Bleaulhes 
would elſe have rendred altogether nnfic for wearing. * 


Another time diſcourſing with. a States-man of the waye | 
whereby well-mezning Perſons may be injur'd and defam'd, | 
T undertook, that out of a Parchment- writing wich his hand | 


annext, I would take out a!l that was written above his 
Natne, without ſpoiling or disfiguring the Parchment, on 


which I would afterward write what I pleaſed, and whereby | 
I might make People believe that he had acknowledg dun 7? 
der his Hand ſuch chings, as never came into his Thoughts. | 
And ro fati:fie him of the poſſibility of this, I didinaten | 


Minuts take off trom the Parchment all that was writtenon 
3r, without defacipg the Parchment. Some atrempt to free 


P3per from what is written-upon it with C£qua forts, bit | 


that by diſcolouring the Paper, makes men apt to kl 


ſome intended Deceir, And for the true way of pertorming 


ſuch an Eft, and divers others of the like nature, which/ 
have ſometimes for Curioſity proſperouſly experimented, 
I think it much fitter to be conceal'd than communicated, 
becauſe if ſuch Secrets ſhould fall into the hands of perſons 
incin'd to miſ-apply chem, they might very much diſturb 


Humane | 
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tamane Society. And therefore ic is better men ſhould 
oat che light afforded them by ſuch Experiments, than be 
trought into the danger of ſuch Miſchiets, as they may be 
made to ſuffer by the milſ-imployment of ſuch Diſco- 
Feries, 

[ remember, that not long ſince, a Y;rtuoſo happening 
tohave made a Solution of Gold, wherewith he thought to 
mike Aurum falminans, thought he had cauſe to ſulpe&t 
that it bad been enbas'd with Copper, and therefore would 
not be ſo fic for his works whereupon I confider'd with my 


. elf, chat a good Urinous Spirit being imployed in ſtead of 


theuſual Menſtruum (Oyl of Tartar,) as it would precipi- 
tte Gold out of Aqua Regs, ſo ic would readily diflolve 
Copper, I conjectured,:hac by the affuſion of ſuch a Liquor 
Imight both diſcover whether the Solution (whole colour 
did got at all accuſe ic) contain'd any Copper, and if it did 
heethe Gold 1n great part from the baſer Metal: and indeed 

| found, that after rhe Urinous Spirit had precipitated the 

Gold into a fine Cal.x, the ſupernatant Liquor was highly 

ting d with Blew, that betray'd the Alloy of Copper, that 

(idnot betore appear. | 

I hope you chink, Pyrophilus, that tis becauſe theſe Tn- 

ſtances are more pertinent ro my Deſign , than many others 

(that might have been ſubſticuced) in themſelves more va- 

uable, that I have mention'd ſuch inconſiderable ones; and [ 

ſhall not repent the naming of ſuch Inſtances, if they have 

kt you ſee, that even mean Experiments are not to be de- 

ſpiſed, but thar the meaneſt may be ſometimes not onely 
uſeful, but more proper to convince Strangers to Natural 
Philoſophie of the manifold Uſes of it,than Experiments of 
a higher and abſtruſer nature, For as ina Shipwrack, ic may 
more advantage the diſtreſſed Pilot to know the ſapport - 
10g nature of a Bladder fill'd with Wind, though otherwiſe 
bat a deſpicable and aiery thing, than to knoy the abſtruſeſt 
| F ___ _—_—_ 
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propetties of the Magnetick Needle; ſo in ſome caſes the 
more obvious and flight Experiments may be much more 
welcome and ſerviceable to us , than others at other tines MW 0 
much more conſiderable. So true is that of the Wiſe may, h 
That every thing « beautiful in its Seaſon. 

For my part, 1am very aþt to hope, that Natural Þjj, 
loſophy will prove wore and more ſerviceable, both to ſingle al 
Perſons in their parcicular Occaſions, and ro Trades them. Ml | 
ſelves in General: as by other wayes, ſo eſpecially by mak, YN ft 
ing a further ſearch into, and thereby deteRting new Quzjj. YI 
ries, or diſcovering unheeded Uſes, of the Produtiong of MY 1 
Nature, and of Art that are already known. ( 

I will not here take notice of what may be further hoped I © 
for in the deteRtion ofthe Medical Virrnes of things, becauſe | | 

| 


I treat of that Subject in a more proper place: and as for the | 
Mechanical Ulſes (if I mayſo call them) and Applicationsof | 
the works 2nd Laws of Nature, though he that gazes upon 
the ſeemingly grear variety of Productions to be met wich * 
among Tradeſmen, andin the Shops of Artificers, may be | 
tempted tothink, that Art has curiouſly - pryed into, and | 
imployed, almoſt all che Materials thac Nature could afford ! 
it; yet he that ſhall more narrowly and feverely conſider 
them, may eafily diſcern, that Tradeſmen have really dealt ? 
with but very tew of Natures Productions, incompariſogof | 
thoſe they have left nnimployed; and that for the moſt pat | 
they have, inthe things they daily converſe with, ſcarce * 
made uſe of any other, than the more obvious Qualities of : 
thems beſides ſome few more lurking Properties, which | 
eicher Chance, or a lucky Sagacity, rather than Inquilitive- 
neſſe or Skill, difſcover'd rorhem. And indeed this great 
variety of Productions we have mentioned, proceeds more | 
from a Manual dexterity of Diverſifying a ſmall number of 
known things into differing thapes, than, ezther from the * 
Plenty of Natural or Artificial Productions they work up- 
| 00, 
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an; or any diligent or accurate Search made into the Quali- 
tiesof thoſe Produftions. But becanſe to a Conſidering 
yan, it cannot but be Obvious enough, that the Uſes of the 
things they deal in, and much more thoſe of other Concreres, 
#ich they are not engag'd to obſerve, have not been hi- 
therto ſufficiently enquir'd intoz I ſhall content my ſelf to 
24d, That if men were but ſenſible enough of their own 
{ntereſt, and in order thereunto would keep their Eyes heed- 
fully open, partly upon the Properties of things, and partly 
zpon the Applications that may be made of thoſe Proper- 
testothis or that uſe in humane life, they might not onely 
diſcover new Qualities 1n things, {ſome of which might oc- 
alion new Trades,) but make ſuch Uſes of them, as the 
Diſcoverers themſelves would never betore hand have ſu- 
ſpected or imagin'd: whereof I may, God permitting, give 
you elſewhere divers Inſtances. 


THE P11. SECTION, 


Aﬀter the foregoing general Conſiderations (about the 
Uletulnefle of Natural Philoſophy ro the Empire of 
Man over things Corporeal,) which I thought fic to take 
notice of in this 1- Eſſay, it remains , Pyroph. thar I alſo add 
aword or two about thoſe thar are to follow, 

And firſt you muſt nor expeR that I ſhould Methodical. 
ly enumerate, and particularly diſcourſe to you of all the 
Grounds and Motives I may have of looking for great Ade 
yaatages to accrue to Mankind, by Mens future progrefles 
inthediſcovery of Nature. Toentertain You with Con- 
fiderations, which perchance you would judg but Specula. 
tive and remote Conceipts, would exceed my leiſure, and 
perhaps be unwelcome to You: and therefore I chooſe ro 
confine my ſelf to the inſiſting on thoſe Grounds of Expe- 


Gtion, which I can render probable by Examples and In- 
PE ſtances 
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ſtances of what is already aually attain'd to, or at leaſt ye: 
ry likely (innoloog time) to be ſo. And this Advertiſe. 
ment I thought neceſſary to premile, partly indeed that yoy IN 5 
may not think that I have overlook'd all the particulars per» YN 5t 
tinent to my Subject that I ſhall leave unmention'd, by; I ne 
much more that you might not ſuſpeR,that there are no 9 IN] Dt 
ther Inducements to hope much from Experimental Philo. I \ 
ſophie, than thoſe you will find treated of in the following I n 
Effayes. And this one thing in particular I dare not for. WY 
bear to give you notice of, thac for the freihly intimated I bi 
| reaſon, you will there find omitted one of the principal I « 
Grounds of hoping great matters from improv'd Phyliolo. I ti 
oie, namely, that by the ſagacity and freedom of the Lord I 6 
Verulam, and other Lights of this Age, conſidering menare I 0 
Pretty well enabled both co make Diſcoveries, and diſcerna I *: 
' poſſibility of removing all the Impediments and other cau- I « 
ſes of Barreneſs that have hitherto kept Phylſicks from be- I ! 
ing conſiderably uſeful to Mankind; ſuch as many falſe and } 

] 

| 

| 


fruitleſle Dorines of the Schools; the prejudices by which | 
men have been hitherto impos'd on about Subſtantial 
Forms, the unpaſlable bounds of Nature, the eflentialdifte» | 
rence betwixt Natural and Artificial things &c. 4 tooplau- | 
{ible deſpondency; 4 want of belief that Phyficks much con | 
cera'd their Intereſts; wazt of Encouragement; want of Nz- 
tural Hiſtory, wart of Curioſity; waxt of a method of En- |! 
quiring; want of a Method of Experimenting; wart of aPhy- : 
{ical Logick; want of Mathematicks, and Mechanicks; want | 
of aſſociated Endeavours; to all which but too many other | 
particulars might be added, 

2. You will not think ic ſtrange, that in the following | 
TraQts much of the Uſetulneſſe, for which 1 would recom- 
mend Phyſicks, ſuppoſes future Proficiency in them, if you 
conſider the nature of my Deſign; which is not to make a0 
Elogtum of Natural Philoſophy imperfe& as it yet #, _—_ 

+ _ 9 - 
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few that as it 9ay be, and probably will be, improv'd, ic 
nay afford conſiderable advantages ro Mankind, And fince, 
x]1ong agoe intimated to you, my purpoſe in this Book 
ro invite YOU, and aſiſt you to invite other Ingenious 
pen to a farther ſtudy of Nature, tis very agreeable ro my 
Defgn to repreſent the greateſt Benefirs I make it promiſe 
you, as EffeRs and Recompences of your future Atrtain- 
ments; and I ſhould allowably enough diſcharge my part 
inchis Treatiſe, if I ſhould not do any more (which yer I 
hope 1 ſhall do) than give you Reaſonable inducements to 
acertain high Expectations of the Fruits, that may be ga- 
thered from Natural Philoſophie, it it be induſtriouſly and 
ckilfully cultivated: and the very rendring ſuch an Expe- 
Gztion probable, I take to be a-good ſtep towards the at- 
wiament of che things expeted 5 many of which would 
qu;ſtionlefle be obrain'd, 1t men were throughly perſwaded 
tac they are moſt worthy co be endeavour'd, and very poſſi- 
bleto be compaſs'd. And theretore I wonder not, that (0 
Jadicious a Friend to- Philoſophie and Mankind 2s Sir 
Francis Bacon , (hould in ſeveral places repreſent mens 
Opinions of the Impoſſtbility of doing Great matrers of 
the nature of choſe things we are ſpeaking of, as One of the 
chief Obſtacles to the adyancement of real and uſeful Learn= 
og: and I the rather inſiſt on the things that may height- 
en your ExpeRations, ot onely becauſe many prudent and 
Learned men, who have been bred inthe Philoſophie of the 
Schools, are apt rojudg of all Philoſophie by that which 
for ſomany Ages has been barren, as to uſeful Producti- 
00s, (though fruicful enough in Controverſies, ) but be- 
cauſe I have met with ſome moroſe Authors, and others as 
deſpondent perſons, who. becauſe they have unſuccesfully 
attempted to perform ſome things according to the Pres. 
{(criptions of ſome unfaithful Writers of Natural Philoſo- 
phie,fall preſently to believe themſelves, and to perſwade 
otters, That nothing Conſiderable is now (at leaſt without 
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almoſt inſuperable difficulties) to be perform'd by N:turg 
Philoſophie it ſelf,eſpecially whilſt men amuſe themſelves, 
bout Speculations and Trials that ſeem not to tend Ciredly 
co Practice; our Anceſtors having had the luck to Jight Upon 

all the profitable Taventions, which Skill in Phy fiologie is 4 
ble ro lupply Mankind with, Bur (to take notice firſt of 


whar was laſt ſuggeſted) 7 make no doubt but that many | 
Experiments, whereby mea are not preſently enabled to | 
' what they could not before, may yet be very uſeful to men; ! 
intereſts by diſcovering or illuſtrating the Nature or Caaf. | 


es of things. For though that famous DiſtinRion, intry. 


duc'd by the Lord Ferulam, whereby Experiments are fort. ! 
ed into Luciferous and Fruttiferows, may be (if rightly un. } 
derſtood) of commendable Uſe; yet it would munch millexd | 


thoſe that ſhould ſo underſtand it, as if Fruciiterous Expe. 


riments did ſo meerly advantage our intereſts, as not to pro- | 
more our Knowledg; or the Experiments called Lucife | 
rous, did ſo barely enrich our Underſtandings, as to beno * 
other waies uſeful. For though ſome Experiments may be * 
ficly enough call'd Luciferous, and others Fructiferons, be- 
cauſe the more obyious and immediate Effet of the One | 
is to diſcover to us Phyſiological Truths, and of the other to ? 
enable us to perform ſomething of Uſe to the Poſſefſour, 
yet certainly there are few Fruftiferous Experiments, which 
may not readily become Luciterous to the attentive Gonlt- | 
derer of them. For by being able to produce unuſual Effets, | 
they either hinc to us the Cauſes of them, or at leaſt acquaint | 
us with ſome of the Properties or Qualities of the things | 
concurring to the produttion of ſuch Effets. And onthe | 
other ſide thoſe Experiments, whoſe more obvious uſeisto | 
dete@to us the Nature or Cauſes of things, may be, though | 
lefſe direRly, and in ſomewhat a remoter way , exceedingly | 
Fruttiferous. For fince, as 1 have formerly obſerv'd, mans | 
Power over the Creatures conſiſts in his Knowledg of them; 


what- 


* May become uſeful to lumane Life, as 


ahzcever does increaſe his Knowledg, does proportionate- 
ſi increaſe his Power. And perhaps I ſhould not much 

bolize, if I ſhould ventureto ſay, that there is ſcarce 
yjconfiderable Phyſical Truth, which is nor, as it were, 
zeming with profitable Inventions, and may not by humane 
ll and induſtry be made the fruittul Mother of divers 


J tings uſeful, either to Mankind in general, or at leaſt ro 
Y the particular Diſcoverer and dexterous Applyer of that 
F 7:ath- To countenance this Opinion of Mine, I have al- 
J cad given you ſome inſtances, and reſerve more for the laſt 


Eyes of this Treatiſe ; eſpecially having obſerv'd ir to 
ve been a faule, which though prejudicial enough to the 


JF inceſt of Mankind, is very incident to the more ſober and 


ere ſort of Philoſophers,and perhaps more toThem, than 
Others, to conclude every thing to be Impoſſible, or at 
aſt unfic to be attempred, that cannot be pertorm'd by the 
iready known Qualiries of Things and Wayes of applying 
them: without conſidering, T hat as many Simples of excel- 
lat Virtues grow in Wildernefles, and not by the High- 
nes ſide, ſo diverſe admirable Properties of things may 
tefound, our of the cuſtomary progreſle or beaten Rodes 
(tl may ſo ſpeak) of Nature. And that Philoſophers are 


Y ofentimes deceiv'd, when they rhink they have made a true 


nd perte& Analy/s of the poſlible wayes, whereby 'uch and. 
ich Effets may be produc'd, For Nature by her Sub» 
tlety oftentimes tranſcends and illudes the greateſt ſubtle- 
tie of humane Rariocinations. And as ſhe may have quite 
ather wayes of working, than we are aware of, io the know- 
ledg of ſome peculiar and. conceal'd property of a Thing, 
mayenable them thar are acquainted with it,to perform that 
vitheaſe, which by the known Qualities of things, is either 
not at all to be perform'd, or not without great Difhculty, 

This ſeeming Paradox you may find in due place con- 


frm'd; and in the mean while to return to thole Learned 


men: 
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men, who having attempted ſome things, and poſſibly pg. 
form'd a few in Natural Philotophy, would keep the word 


from expecting any great matters from it, I ſhall venturetg 
ſay of chem, That as the Jewiſh Spies though they drought 


Numb. 13 and their Countrey-men out of the Land of Canaan ſometew 
14, 


Numb, 14.28, 
2933 0, 


the goodly Fruits of that Soyl, yet bringing them mithdl; 
diſcouraging account of the difficulties they were like to 
meet with in conquering it, did the 7ſraelites more ham 
by their Deſpoadency, chan Good by their Fruits; ſo diver 
of the Authors weare ſpeaking of, though they may hare 
preſented us with ſome acceptable Fruits of their Enquiry 
into Experimental Learning, yet by bringing up a ill report 
concerning the ſtudie of it, and thereby deterring irreſolute 
Perſons from addiRing themſelves ſeriouſly to it, they hare 
more prejudic'd them by their Deſpondeancy, thin advan: 
tag'd them by their Experiments. And though I darenot, 
a Chymiſt would nor, ſcruple to purſue the S7mile, and tell 
you, thar as onely thoſe two of the Spies, Caleb and Fuſhu, 
who made no doubt bur that they ſhould conquer the fertile 
(though never ſo well fortified) Land of Caray, didreally 


poſſeſs it, all their diſanimated Brethren wandring and dy* | 
ing in the Wildernefſe; ſo none but thoſe Generous At: | 
tempters, that dare boldly venture upon the Difficulties | 


that ſurround the knowledg of Nature, are like proſperoully 
to overcome them, and poſleſſe what they contend for, 


Bur I muſt leave this Digreffion to proceed to thelalt | 
Advertiſement I am to give you, which is, that I know you | 


may (poſſibly) expe that I ſhould ſay ſomethingto Yon 
diſtin&tly of the chief Means by which the Naturaliſt may 
probably advance Trades, and afiſt Man, by the bleſlingot 


the Author of Nature, to recover part of his loſt Empire | 


over the works of Nature. And I confeſle, T have more 
than once had thoughts of a kind of Project (if I may ſoclll 


ie) tor the Advance of Experimental Philoſophy, cnn | 
| | 0 
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+ foch Heads as theſe: A Proſpe& of what probably 
WAY be attain'd to in Phyſicks (both as to Theory and 
Pratice.) 4 ſummary account of Whar'I S attain'd alrea« 
4, The Ioperfeneſſe of our preſent attainments. 3/hat 
flps men now enjoy. The Incompetency of our preſent 
Helps: The Hindrances and the Cauſes of them. And The 
Means 2nd Helps that M A Y be employ'd, To which 
ther Heads might in caſe of need be added. But notwith- 
fanding the expeRations you may have, that I ſhould han- 
de ſuch ſubje&ts , agd the Thoughts I have had abour 
them,l purpoſely wav'd the treating of them by themſelves 
ntheenſuing ESSAYES, partly, becauſe theſe unela- 
borate Diſcourſes are not defign'd for a juſt Treatiſe on the 
SabjeRs handled in them, containing bur ſuch looſe Expert- 
ments and Obſervations, as could without too much 1mpo- 
raidhiog other Papers, be put together on this occaſion 
ad partly, becauſe I have in effect bin careful to mention 
feveral of thoſe things, that you might expe to find.ſle- 
perately treated of ; bur knowing that a far leſfe diſcern- 
ing eye than-yours may eaſily , if there be occaſion, diftin- 
eviſh them, I thought it more conveniefit to interweave 
them with the other parts of the following Diſcourſe, ſince 
every propoſition of a probable way to Improve Philoſo- 
phie, is alſo a ground of -expeting thoſe advantages that 
may be hop'd for from Philoſoptie Improved. 
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rhatthe Empire of Man may be promoted by the Naturdliſt's 
"hill in Machematicks, (4s well Pure, as Mixt.) 


TFit were not allowablefor any but thoſe that are through- 
Piyckars in the abſtruſer Myſteries of - the Mathema- 
ticks, to diſcourſe of thoſe Diſciplines; the Title of 
ths Eſlay would 1 fear ( Pyropbilus) make you think me guil- 
| xyof Preſumprion, ſince you may perchance remember, thac 
wheo you were converſant about thoſe Studies, I conteis'd 
togou, that the great Anthority of ſome famous Modern 
- Naturaliſts had, fora while, diverted me from making any 
great Progreſs in thoſe Sciences, by their reſolute denying 
them to be uſeful co Phyſtologie, Butas TI do not pretend 
tohave taken that pains, which elſe I might have done, to 
become a Speculative Geometricianz ſo I conſider, that 
yithout underſtanding as much of the abſtruſer part of Ge- 
ometrie, as Archimedes, or Apollonius, one may underſtand 
enough to be aſſiſted by it in the Contemplation of Na- 
ture; and that one needs not know the profoundeſt Myſte- 
ries of it, to beable te diſcern its Uſetulnes. And iherefore 
Iſhal venture to propound ſomething ro you concerning 
this laſt nam'd Sabje, eſpecially fince otherwiſe you may 
beinfluenc'd, as I once was, by the great Authority of thoſe 
Modern Philoſophers, who would have the uſe of Mathe- 
Maticks, as Diſciplines that conſider onely Abſtracted 
Quantity and Figure, to be rather hurtful chan advantageous 
#04 Naturgliſt, the Obje& of whoſe Stugies ought to be 
| EEE - i Matters 
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M53tter. But though theſe endeavour to keep meg 
thinking the Mathemacicks to be of any great Uſe toward 
making a Man a good Naturaliſt, by alledging the extras 
gant Opinions that Kepler himſelf, who was Mathematica 
ro three Emperouts, and ſome other Modern Aftronomer 
have broach'd or maintain'd concerning matters Phyfiolg. 
gical ; yet Iconfeſle, that afcer I began, by refleRingup- 
* on divers of my Experiments, eſpecially Mechanical, todi- 
ſcern how uſeful Mathematicks may be made to Phyſicks, 
I have often with'd thit I had imploy'd about the Speculz 
tive part of Geomettie, and the cultivating of the Specious 
Algebra 1 hid been taught very young,a good part of that 
Time ani Induſtry chat I ſpent about Surveying and Forti- 
fication, (of which I remember I once wrot an entire Tree 
tiſe) and other PraAick parts of Mathematicks. Andindeed 
I thiak, that a Competent Knowledg in Mathematicks (for 
a Protound one is not always neceſſary) may be fo ſervice - 
able to thoſe that would become Philoſophers, that 1 ſhall 
not ſcrupJe to mention it as another thing which may increafe 
your ExpeRation from Phyſiologie, That thoſe who paſs 
for Naturaliſts have, for the moſt part, been very little, or 
not at all, vers'd in the Mathematicks, if not alſo Jealous 
them. Andl theleſs (cruple to write to you on this Sab- 
jeR, becauſe I do not know that others have prevented me: 
For though the Learned Cl2vius,and ſome other Expoſlitors 
of Exclid, have ſaid much of the Uſefulnes of Geometrieto 
other Mathematical Diſciplines, and though not a little has 
been ſaid in the praiſe of Mathematicks: in general, yet tis 
left free for me to diſcourſe ro you of (what is the SubjeRt 
of this Eflay) the Utility of Mathemarticks in reference to 
Modern Phyſicks, and therein not onely to the Notions of 
the Corpuſcular Philoſophie, bur even ro PraRtical and Ex 
perimental Knowledg. | Leo 
Now there are are ſeveral Scores, upou which skill in Mt 
| | a thematicks 
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genacicks may be uſeful co the Experimental Philoſopher, 
forthere are ſome general Advantages, which Mathemas- 
ticks may bring to the Minds of men, to whatever Study 
they apply themſelves, and conſequently ro-the Students of 
' Natoral Philoſophie; namely, that theſe Diſciplines are 
font to make men accurate, and yery attentive to the Em- 
ployment they are about , keeping their Thoughts from 
jandring, and inuring them to Patience of going through 
with tedious and intricate Demonſtrations s beſides, that 
they much improve Reaſon, by accuſtoming the mind to 
&dace ſucceſſive Conſequences, and judg of them without 
afly acquieſcing in any thing buc Demoaſtration. | 

And indeed the Operations of Symbolical Arithmetick 
(or the modern Algebra)ſeem to me to afford men one of 
the cleareſt Exerciſes of Reaſon thar I ever yet met with, 
nothing being there co be perform'd without ſtrict and 
yarchful Ratiocination, and the whole method and progreſs 
of that appearing at once upon the Paper when the Operati- 
onis finiſh'd, and affording the Aralyſtalaſting , and, as it 
were, viſible Ratiocination. 

But, P3rophilus, I may not inſiſt on theſe, or the like ge- 
feral Uſes of pure Matheraaticks, fince there are divers 0+ 
chers,which more immediately reſpe& Nacural Philoſophie. 

Andto ſhew chis the better, give me leaveto premiſe to 
the following Particulars a couple of Obſervations. 

The firſt is, That the Phenomena, which the Mathematio 
cian concurs to exhibit, doreally belong to the Cognizance 
' ofthe Naturaliſt, For when Macter comes once to be en- 
dow'd with Qualities, the Conſideration how it came by 
them, is a Qu: FKion rather about the Agent gr Efficieat, than 
the nature of the Body it ſelf, So the Image or Picture, 
thata man {ſees ot his Face ina Luoking- Glaſs, though char 
be an-Artificial Body, fals as well under the Speculation of 
the Naturaliſt, as whea the like Picture is preſented him 4.4 
' calm 
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calm and clear Water. And the Rain-Bo'vs that :416 oftes- 
a3tificially made in Grotto's/ by 'diſperling' the water-of 
Fountains into Drops and Showers, have a juſt: Ticlerohis 
Contemplation, as well as the Rain-bow that is form'din 
the Clouds. And the Eccho's that are admir'd in ſome 9f 
thoſe Grotrto's, purpoſely and artificially contriv'd to afford 
r2re ones, do as well belong to his cognizance, as thoſetha 


Nature makes inruder Dens,and other Cavities of Hills and 


Mountains, And indeed moſt of thoſe Phenomena require 
(for the main) the ſame Solutions, whether the $kill otman 
do or do not intervene to exhibit them. 

The'ſecond Confiderarion, which I am often oblig'd to 
repeat, is this; That fince Man's power over the Creatures 
depends chiefly upon his Knowledg of them, whatever ſerves 
£0 increaſe conſiderably his Knowlecg, is likely either cired- 
ly orin its conſequences to adde to his Power z whichtwq 
Advertiſements being thus given you, Pyrophilus, I nowad- 
m_ co the particulars, whoſe mention they made me ſn- 
ſped. 

a 1. And firſt, theſe Diſciplines teach men the Nature 
and Properties of Figures, both upon Surfaces and Solids, 
and the Relations (for they.can ſcarce be properly called Pre 
portions) betwixt the Surface and Solidity of the ſame Bo- 
dy. Tis true, that Matter, or Body, is the ſubjeR of the 


- Naturaliſt's Speculationsz bur if it be alſo true, that moſt, 


if not all the Operations of the parcels of that Matter (that 
is, of Natural Bodies) one upon another, depend upon thoſe 


Modifications, which their Local Motion receives from thei - 
Magnitude and their Figure, as the chief Mechanichal Aﬀe- 


tions of the parts of Matter; it can ſcarce bedenied, that the 
knowledg of what Figures are, (for inſtance) more orleſsc 
pacious, and advantag'd or diſadvantag'd, for Motion orfor 
Reſt, or for penetrating or reſiſting Penetration, orfor the 
being faſten'd to. another &c. muſt be of conſiderable Uk 


e 
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_ þarplicatigg many of the Phenomens of Nature; and tis 
ffciently powp, bow much of. the DoRtrine of Figures 
"my belearn'd from Geometricians,. who treating expreſly 
'a&copionſly of Triangles, Circles, Surfaces Elliptical, Pa- 
glolical, Hyperbolical, and other plain Figuresz as alſo of 
_ Spheres, Cones, Cylinders, and eſpecially Priſmes, Pyra- 
mids; Cubes, and regular Bodies, intimate alſo the Methods 
afjudging of the Figures of other Bodies, that areeither 
empos'd of them, or may, by reaſon of ſome Analogie, be 
aferr'd to them. 
-/;There aredivers Properties as well of Planes and Solid 
hputes, and their Habitudes toeach other ; as of ſuch Lines 
4 are deſcrib'd by Motions, or wherein Motions way be 
made:-che knowledg whereof may be of good uſe not onely 
*to:the Speculative Naturaliſt, but the Practical. 514] 
--:To-know the Proportion that CArchimedes has demon= 
ſtrated to be between a Sphere and a Cylinder, and either of 
hoſe:toa-Cone fo and ſoqualified; or tro know, that a Tri- 
wogular Pyramid is the third. part of- a Priſme, baving the 
kms Baſe and Heightz and inaword, to know the Propor- 
' $005 between Geometrical Bodies, may ſometimes be of 
g60d uſe, in.caſes where we can procure the,one, and not the 
* *ther; 08 atileaſt-not (o well as theother.: Of this an Inſtance 
given us/by the Ingenious Atarinas. Ghetaldus, (as I find 
.himeited by a late Mathematicjan) who tels us, that Ghetal- 
#: tinding jt very difficult co procure an exa& Metalline 
phere, wherewith, to; examine-,the proportion in point of 
vight berween heavy Bodies of the ſame Bulk, found thar 
2j86 he; could [ get: a: Cylinder: of Tin, co be turn'd. true, ; 
and having therewith made his Experiments or Obſervatj- 
(98s, t9as.calie for him, knowing out of his LAHrohimeder, 
the ppoportion.of 'a Cylinder, whoſe Bafis is equal to ' 
rot; the, grear:Gireles of a, Sphere; and; whoſe Heights 
"ag to thePrimnete of-thac;Sphere, 'is to. that Sphere” y»| 
L | | ralione 
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ratione ſeſquialters, as they ſpeak, 7.e. has the ſagne propor: 
tion that three has to two; it was, I ſay, ealtefor him, who 
had often had occaſion to: weigh his- Cylinder exaRly, by 
1ubtraRing a third part of the whole weight, to find inthe 
| remainder the defir'd weight of a Sphere of Tin, whoſe Dia. 
meter was equal to that of the Bafis, or to the height of the 
Cylinder: which weight of a Sphere of a known Diameter 
; being once obtain'd, he deduc'd from them the weights of 
the other Soheres he had occaſion to imploy, about the con. 
ſtruRion of thoſe Tables, which have been mach made uſe 
of by divers ſucceeding Mathematicians. And what Applj. 
cations I have made ofthe ſame ArchimedeanTheorem,I may 
elſewhere inform you. | 
.. > Tr being alſo taken for granted by divers Modern Geo- 
' metricians and Engineers, that the Excellent Galzl2o, and 
.. His not degenerate Diſciple, Torricelius, had demonſtrated 
the Line which a Heavy body,projeed, and even the Buller, 
ſhot out of a Cannon, deſcribes, to be Parabolicalz it may 
'be.of moment in'the pratice of Gunnery , and inreference 
to Civers Experiments to be made with other projected Bo. 
dies, to be well vers'd in the nature of the Parabola and P- 
Taboſical Lines, which are alſo thought to be capable of do- 
ing Wonders in Burning- glaſſes, in caſe rheſe- Metalline 
'Speciula can be brought to aParabolical Figurezone of whole 
Temirkable properties is, That all the Beams that, being pa- 
rallel co the 4x, fall upon the Internal Superficies, arere- 
Aectedto one point or _ z Where conſequently, if the 
8 —_— be any'thing large, the Hear muſt be very 
:jn:enſe;eſpecially in compariſon of a Spherical Barning-glals 
of rheſame bigneſs, ry 1888 68 
And as for delightful and Recreative Experiments, you 
will ealily allow me, that there are abundance of Catoptrical 
' © 6hes of that ſort, which depend upon the figure of Spherical, 
"Cylindrical, and other forts of RefleQing Glaſſes, © 
| 2+. 
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2, I might heretell you, Pyrophiliz, that pure Mathes- 
maticks themſelves, ſetting afide the aſſiſtance they are 
wont to give to mixt Mathematicks, may be of. uſe to Hu- 
mane Lite, and ro the Experimental Naturaliſt; of which I 
all give you, as a Specimen, this notable Example. 

The properties of Arithmetical and Geometrical Pro- 
orefions in Numbers, ſeem to have very lictle to do-with 
the Pratice of weighing out things in Shops and Ware- 
houſes. And yet by the knowledg of the Double Pro- 
refſion, beginning trom an Unite, (as Arithmeticians call 
that, wherein the Conlequent is ſtill double to the Antece- 
dent) as 1.2448. 4 great deal of Cumber, and ſometimes of 
Charge, may be ſav'd. For with 3 Weights you may weigh 
all the Pounds, that are from 1 co 7 incluſively, with 4 
Weights, all thoſe that exceed not 15 pound ; upon which 
obſervation is grounded the Diviſion of ſome Boxes or Sets 
of Weights, uſ'd by our Goldimichs. Aad if you would, as 
syery uſaal, put Weights (when there is occafion) in both 
Scales, to help the thing to be weigh'd co bring the Bal- 
lance to an «Equilibrium, then the Triple Progreſſion (4 e, 
where the Numbers increaſe in a triple proportion, as I. 3, 
9.) has a much more notable property for our purpoſe; by 
conſidering which, the Induſtrious Stife/zas concluded, that 
by 3 Weights, you may weigh any number of Pounds from 
One to 13 incluſively; with 4 Weights, any number of 
pounds from x to 40 inclufively;with 5 Weights, any num. 
ber of pounds not exceeding Sixſcore and One; and with 
but 6 Weights,any number of pounds from 1 to 364+ Bur 
themethod of ordering ſo few Weights to ſerve fo many 
purpoſes, is beſt found out by Symbolical Arithmetick, or 
Algebra, by which I have taken pleaſure co work ſo fine a 
Problem; which, becaule tis applicable not onely to Pounds, 
79 : B but 
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but tothe parts of pounds, and thoſe of differing Denomi. 
nations, it may be of ſo great Uſe to you, if ever you buſie 
your ſelf about Statical Experiments, thatT ſhall co the eng 
of this Eflay annex a Table, to ſhew, what Weights are to 
be taken inevery poſſible caſe, which I tound ready calculz- 

d to my hand by the Ingenious Franciſcus a Schooten, Pro- 
feſſor of Mathematicks at Leyden. 

To the former Inſtance, of the Uſe that an Experimenter 
may make of pure Mathematicks, I might, if it could be ſuf- 
ficiently deliver'd in tew words, adde the method of com- 
puting the Combinations, that may be made of any number 
of things propos'd, which ſome Mathematicizns call Reenlk 
Combinatoria, For though I remember not to have found 
this Method fully handled inany one Author, even among 
the modern Algebricians; yet, as its deliver'd by ſome A- 
rithmeticians, it is by no means to be deſpis'd, bur, as it ma 
be managed by Symbolical Arithmetick, it will, if I miſtake 
not, want nothing, but the being skilfully -applied by the 
Naturaliſt, to be on certain occaſions very ſerviceable to 
him. 

3- We may take notice in the next place, that Mathe- | 
maticks may much help the Naturaliſt, both co frame Hy- 
pothejes, and jadg of thoſe that are propos'd to him, eſpeci- 
ally ſuchas relate to Mathematical ſubjeRs 1n conjunRion 
with others. | CS 

What wretched Theories the Ignorance of Mathematicks 
has made Naturaliſts, otherwiſe very” conſiderable in their 
way, frame and propoſe, may be evidently ſhewa in the Ac- 
counts that Epicerss, and his Paraphraſt Zacreriss, give of 
the Sun, and other Celeſtial Bodies, And indeed what fatiſ- 
fatory Account can be given of the varying Lengths and 


Vicifitudes of Dayes and Nights, and the Eclypſes of = 
| un 
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Sanand Moon, the Stations and Retrogradations obſerv'd 
io Planets, 2nd other familiar Coeleſtial Phenomena,without 
ſuppoſing theſe great Mundan Bodies to have ſuch Scituati- 
ons in reſpect to one another, and to movein ſuch Lines, 
(or at leaſt be made to appear to move in them by the mo- 
tion of the Earth in ſuch a poſition, and in ſuch Lines? ) nay 
how without the knowledg of the Dodrine of the Sphere 
wil*tbe Nacuraliſt be able to make any ſober and well 
grounded Judgment in that grand and noble Problem, which 
6 the true Syſteme of the World ? which is indeavour'd to be 
ſolv'd after ſuch diftering manners by the Prolomeans and 
Peripateticks, by the Tychontans and by the Copernicens 
(both leſſe and more modern.). 

Thar (then) the knowledg of Celeſtial Bodies is not well 
tobe atcain'd, nor conſequently the Theories, propos'd of 
them, to be intelligently judg'd of, without Arithmetick 
20d Geometrie, (thoſe Wings, on which the Aſtronomer 
foars as high as Heaven,) he muſt be very lictle acquainted 
with Aſtronomie, and particularly with the various, and,too 
often, intricate Theories of Planets , that can doubt, And 
truly, when I conſider the aſton:ſhing diſtance and immenſi- 
ty of the Celeſtial Bodies, and thoſe almoſt numberles fix'd 
Stars (each of them perhaps much vaſter than the whole 
Earth,) which in a clear Night I take pleaſure to gaze at 
through the better ſort of Teleſcopes, both in the Milky 
way, andin other parts of the Sky, that ſeem not ſo much as 
whitiſh co our Eyes; 1 cannot but lighly prize a Science, 
that acquaints us, that what we know of ſo much of the Uni- 
verſe as the Globe we inhabir and call the World, is but 
a Point to ir, taking up a lictle more room ia it, than a 
Phyſical Center in the Sphere. 

The Ulſefulnes alſo of pure Mathematicks to Geographie 


_ &likewiſe evident; and ſure inquiſitive men ought not co 
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deſpiſe this and the former part of Learning, without which" 
as I was lately ſaying, they cannot know ſo much as whether 
the Earth we live upon, moves or ſtands ſtill? 

There are alfo divers Phenomena of Nature, that are nej- 
ther Aſtronomical, nor Geographical, where the Uſefulnes 
of Mathematicks is manifeſt enough. For as to the Zhang 
m1ena of that Senſe, to which the Naturaliſt is moſt behol- 
ding, Sight, what a pittiful Account is given of thent by 
thoſe C1ritotelians, Phyſicians, and other Writers, with- 
out excepting many good Anatomiſts, that have been ſtran- 
gers to Mathematicks, in compariſon of what has been done 
(not to mention Euclid, A lhazen, and Yitelius) by Kepler, 


© FO 


ans. 

And tis evident to thoſe that are acquainted with Dio» 
ptricks, tht without {ome knowledg not onely of the pro- 
Perties of Convex Bodies, and of the Laws ot RefraQion 
from and towards the Perpendicular, (as the Maſters of 0- 
Pticks ſpeak} but alſo of the properties of Lines,as Circular, 
Parabolical , Hypetbolical, 8&c. and Figures, as Ellipſes, 
Circles, Parabola's, Hyperbola's,&c. tis almoſt impoſlible, 
either well to explicate moſt of the Phenomena of that no- 
bleſt of our Senſes, Sz2h it lelf, or to make a well grounded 
judgmeat of others Explications of them. He that is ale 
together a Stranger to this part of Mathematicks , will 
ſcarce beable to conceive the Reaſon of the admirable Fa- 
brick of the Eye, and how the Chryſtalline Humor does by 
its Convex Figure{(likea Lenticular Glaſs ). refract and con- 
verge the Beams, (or ar leaſt the Pencils) that proceed from 
- theviſible Objed, that they may paint the more lively pt- 
ure of it upon the Retina atthe bottom of the Eye: nor 
will he underſtand why, by reaſon of the Decuſſacion of the 

| | F =. Beams 


Scheiner, Her:igon, and ſome other modera Mathematici. 
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Jeams within the Eye, this Piture muſt be made inverted, - 
though we apprehend the Objets themſelves ina right po- 
farez nor why ſmall Objects, plac'd near the Eye, where 
they are ſeen under a wide Angle, appear as big, as very 
much greater that are ſeen at a greater diſtance from it, And 
much leſs will he be able to underſtand the reaſon of thoſe 
many Delufive Apparitions, exhibited by Concave, Con- 
yex, Conical,and Cylindrical Glaſſes, the Catoptricks, or 
.Ditrine of Reflex viſion, belonging yet more to the Mathe- 
maticks than Dioptricks do. | : 
4. And ſince that from the Magnitudes of divers Bodies, 
or of ſeveral parts of the ſame Body, and ſo lik« wiſe from 
their degrees of Celerity in their Motion, there w:1] ariſe 
2 certain ReſpeR, which if they be but two, Geometricians 
all a Ratio, and if more than two , a Proportion, (though 
theſe Terms are oftentimes confounded, and promiſcuouſly 
inploy'd by Authors:) and ſzce Proportionis ſo frequently 
to be met with in the Works of Him, who by an Eminent, 
though Apocryphal Writer, 1s truly ſaid to have maae all 
things in Number, Weight, and Meaſure; and fince the Do- 
Qrine of Proportion, as ſuch, belongs to the Myathematician 
25the Nobleſt part of thoſe Sciences he treats of; I thiak it 
may ſafely enough be afhirm'd, that he that is not ſo much 
x$indifferently skill'd in Mathemaricks, can hardly be more 
than indifferently $kill'd in the fundamental principles of 
Phyſiologie. Nor perhaps would it be raſh to ſay,that the 
Fitth Book: of Euclid's Elements, where the Doctrine of 
Proportions 1s chiefly deliver'd, may prove more inſtruQive* 
tothe Naturaliſt, than the Fifth Book of Ariſtotle's Phy- 
ficks. And therefore I do not ſo much wonder, that Plato- 
ſhould over the Gare of his School place an Inſcription, (is 


«)oui 17 «or7w,) forbidding the Entrance to perſons unac- 
- | quainted. 
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-quainted with Geometrie, as unfit to judg of what was there 

taught, | | 
Nay this, though you may thiak it ſtrange, is very true, 
that there are ſome conſiderable Phenomena of Nature, 
which are ſo tar from being Explicable by their Cauſes, that 
men cannot ſo much as underſtand what is Meant by them, 
without ſome knowledg of the Dorine of Proportions, 
As, for Inſtance, when the Teacher of Opricks tell us, that 
the Increments of Light are 7» daplicata ratione diſtantiarum, 
ſecundum quas a Corporibus recedant, a quibus primum effict- 
wntur. He that knows nothing of Proportions, cannot tell 
ſo much as what they mean by this Theorem, much lels 
whether or noit be true. And (o, when che ſame Propoli- 
tion is by thediligent Merſennms apply'd alſo to Sounds, a 
je i ll-1:common Reader wou'ld not at all underſtand him, if he did 
ad not adde by way of Explan2tion, that if, for Inſtance, the 
Noiſe of a peece of Ordinance be heard a League off, that 
Noiſe will be four times ſtronger, if it be heard bur at the 
diſtance of half a League. Nor-will this Example it ſelf 
give (uch a Reader, as we ſpeak of, a clear underſtanding of 
the propos'd,Theorem. But a confiderabler Inſtance in this 
kind may be afforded us by the noble Diſcovery of the Mo- 
derns, eſpecially Galileo, who obſerve, that when a heavy 
Body deſcends through the Air, the Spaces paft through, 
from the beginning to the end of the Motion, are among 
themſelves in a (not double but) duplicate Ratio of the Mo- 
ments or equal Diviſions of Time ſpent in the full; which 
Tequires the knowledg of what a Duplicate Proportion is, t9 
be well underſtood: Bar it may in ſome ſort be explain'd, 
(and ſo noblea Phenomenon muſt not be here omitted,) by 
ſayine, that Galileo affirms himſelf co have obſerv'd, that a 


Braſs Bullet of 100 pound will, in the ſpace of one _ 
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of4n Hotir, deſcend an hundred Florentine Cabits, (which 
ſome reckon to be 180 Feet of ours,) and conſequently, 
ith Merſennus, four Cubits in one Second, or ſixtieth part 
of a Minute; and by adzing, that the Bullet falls in ſacha 
2atio, that the acceleration of the Motion is made according 
tothe progreſſion of odd Numbers, beginning from an U- 
nite, or One 3 ſotharifin the firſt moment of time the 
Weight fall down one Fathom , in the 24 moment it muſt 
teſcend three Fathom, in the 3%, 5 Fathom in the 4, 7; in 
the 5** Nine; in the 6, Eleven; and ſo onward, Whence . 
Merſennus gives this Rule,to know how far the Weight will 
eicend in a determinate time afſign'd; and by knowing how 


farit has delcendeo, to calculate how long it was in falling. Merſen. Har- 
mon.lib. 2. Pro« 
poſ.24. Corollar, 


Reenla generalis, ſays he, hac eſt. $i dentur tempora,@ que- 
rntur [þ atia, quadrentur tempora & habebuntur rationes ſpa» 
torum. St dentur ſpatia, & quarantur tempora, inveſtigetur 
latss ſpatiorum, & dabitur ratio temporum. | | 
Divers other Inſtances might be produc'd, to manifeſt 
the requiſitenes and advantagioutnes of ſome .knowledg in 
Mathematicks to a Speculative Naturaliſt: Bur I ſhall con- 
tevt my felt ro name one more,v/z.that the grand Theorem 
or Rule of the Staticks, That i» theBalarce,or reſembling 
Iafiruments, the Proportion betwixt the equivalent Weights, 
nd their diſtances from the fulcimentum or Prop, # reciprocal, 
(ſo that tis uſual with Butchers, and other Tradeſmen, to 
neigh in the Statera, commonly call'd the Styliards,1o or 20 
pound weight, tor Inſtance, hung neer the Fulciment, with 
one pound weight, plac'd on the other fide of the Beam, ar 
100r 20 times diſtance from it,) and many other Theorems, 
that ſerve to explicate the properties of the grand Inſtru- 
ment of Nature, Motion, (eſpecially as produc'd or mod1- 
ly'd by Weight, or equivalent Force variouſly adapted : 
an 
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and apply'd) cannot well be underſtood without an Tafight 
into Geometrie,and eſpecially the Do&rine of Proportions; 
and how much the knowledg of the Principles and Theo- 
rems of the Mechanicks may affiſt the Naturaliſt both to ex- 
plicate many of Natures Phenomena, and to try Experi- 
ments, and work great-Changes on her ProduRions , men 
will then more readily confeſs, when they ſhall better diſcerg 
' how many of her works are but Engines, and do operate ac- 
cordingly. | 
5. Andgive me leave, Pyrophilus, to adde in this place, 
that the Doctrine of Propottions, 2s it is the Soul of the 
- Mathematicks themſelves, ſo it may be of vaſt (though per- 
haps y«t unheeded) Ule in Phyſiologie roo; not onelyas it + 
helps the Naturaliſt (as we have newly ſeen it does)to under- 
| ſtand divers Phenomena of Nature , bur as it may inable 
him to perform divers things, which he could nor. perform 
without itz of which, though I may have occaſion to give 
you hereafter in other papers ſeveral Examples, yet Ihall 
now mention two or three for Illuſtration ſake, | 
That the Pendulum is the accurateſt Inſtrument that we 
yet have of meaſuring ſhort ſpaces of Time, I preſume you 
do not doubt: and I need not tell you, that he who would 
know what Length a Pendulum muſt be of, to meaſure by 
its Swing ſome determinate ſpace of Time, as, for Inſtance, 
a half Second, (or half the fixcieth part of a Minute,) mult 
find it out by Trial aad Obſervation, if he be not unacquain- 
ted with the DoaArine of Proportions: but in caſe he is vers'd 
in that, as well as in the Phenomena of Pendulums, be may 
from the length of one Pendulum, that exaQtly meaſures a 
known part of Time, without making particular Tryals and 
Obſervations, deduce the length of Pendulums that will 
ſerve to meaſure other Diviſions of Time, For inftoons 
that 


To Natural Philoſophie. IT: 
hit diligent Obſerver Merſennu aſſures us, that he found 
Seat Tryals, thit a ſlender String with a Piſtol or 
Musket Buller at cheznd of it; whoſe Length comprehend- 
ing the Buller was 5 Footand 3 half, (elſewhere he mentions = 

; Foot and a 27) vibrates Second (Minutes:) This now 
being taken for granted, and it being a receiv'd Theorem 
1 concerning Pendulums alike in all things but Length, That 
the Lengths are in Duplicate Proportion to the times in which 
their Vibrations are reſpedtively perform'd , or are as the 
Squares of the Vibrations they performe in the ſame time, and 
conſequently, the times are 1a Subduplicate Proportion to 
the lengths ofthe Pendulums; if a man would (as I was ſay- 
ing) have a Pendulum that ſhill vibrate Half-ſeconds , he 
muſt not take, as one unacquainted with theſe things would 
beapt to do, a Pendulum of a Foot and +, whichis + the 
th of that which vibrates a whole Second, for ſuch a 

Pendulum would prove much too long for his purpoſe, nor 
tered he by multiply'd obſervations laboriouſly find our 
how much it is too long, (which oftentimes for want of a 
Standard he cannot do,) but ſince the proportion between a 
Second and <a Second is double, and the proportiva be- 
tixt the length of the Strings, that are to vibrate theſe 
two differing ſpaces of time, muſt be Duplicate of the pro- 
portion ot the times themſelves, ic follows, that the length 
ofthe Strings muſt be as 4 to one, (which is the Duplicate 
ofthe proportion of 2 to 1,) and ſo the length of che ſhot- 
terString muſt be bur a 5 of that of the longer. 

'This, ific were needful, might be confirm'd by a Pro- 
bleme of the Learned Ricciolo's, whereot I (hall here give you 
a Example, becauſe I may hereafter have occafion to ſhew 
youthe farther uſe of ic. Ler us then ſuppoſe, to avoid fra- 
Qions, that g Pendulum that vibrates Seconds, Is 3 _ 
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Foot long, (as indeed ſome modern Mathematicians tell ys 
itis andas it may well be according to the meaſur@&' in 
ſome places.) If then you multiply 3690 the Square of the 
Vibrations , (which are 60,) that your: 3 foor Pendylym 
makes in a Second, by the length of the Pendulum, which is 
36 Inches, and divide the Produ@ viz. 129600) by g Inch. 
es,the 4: part of the length of the former Pendulum, and if 
laſtly, of che Quotient (14400) you extrad the Squareroot, 
you ſhall find ir to be 120, that gives you the number of Yi- 
brations that will be made in a Second by a Pendulum of g 
Taches long, and this Root being 20, which is the donble of 
of 60, you may ſee, that to make a Pendulum, that ſhall yi. 
brate Half- Seconds, it muſt be but —as long as thatyhich - 
vibrates whole Seconds. And if I thought you were like 
to think theſe Rules as ſtrange, as a perſon wholly anac- 
quainted with the nature of Pendulums, and the Doctrine of 
Proportions may do; I would invite you to conſult Expe- 
rience, 2s | have purpoſely done in differing Peadulums, that 
divide a Minute into Seconds, Hi3lf ſeconds, and Quarter- 
Seconds; fiace though your Tryals ſhould not be very nice- 
ly made, they may ſuffice to perſwade you, that the aboye 
mention'd Rules areeither accurately true, or at leaſt;rine 
for the main, and therefore true enough to be very uſeful in 
many OCCUrrences. | "Mak e purer {#245 1033707 
To the above mention'd Inftances afforded by-Pencu- 
lums I ſhall here adde but one more,that compreheads many 
thouſands; far the Art of compotingof that great viriety of 
Harmonious Tunes, that makes Muſick:{o gelightiyl rus, 
depends upon the Doctrine of Proportions. ' And hetbit 
being well skill'd iv thar, knows how to apply it. to the 
Notes or Words propos'd, according to the Qbſervations 
which Experience hag afforded, of the gratefulnels of old 

; an 
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ad ſach Confonancies 8c, may out of his own-head com- 
joſe a ſtrafige variety of new and pleating Tunes, which are 

many. * Exercites that man makes of the power his Skill 
ves him over the Bodies of which his Muſical Inſtcaments 
coofiſt, and over thoſe which they afteR, jp 

6, I know not, Pyrophilus, whether I may not reckon a- 
mongſt the Advantages that Mathematicks may zftord the 
Naturaliſt, That'they willin many caſes ſuggeſt to bim/ di- 
recs new Experiments, whereby to vary thoſe whereia the 
Figures of Bodies, the Lines of Motion, as alſo Numbers, 
Proportions, and the like Aﬀections, which the Mathema- 
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. tix very likely, that thoſe ſuggeſted Experiments, which ei- 
ther would not be thought on,or could not be skilfully pro- 
pos'd, by a perſon not vers'd in Mathematicks, may, either 


demade of chem,prove ſerviceable to men:(of which Ihope 
inone of the tollowing Eſſays, to give you ſome Inſtances.) 
I care not to mention to you, how great a variety of Try 
as and Obſervations, about the beſt way of Levyelliag great 
Guns, and the differing Diſtances ro whicty they will carry 
2 ſuch.and ſach Elevations, and the Lines deſcrib'd by the 
motion of the Bullet, and other particulars belonging to the 
Art of Gunnery, have been propos'd and try'd, upon the 
Hints ſaggeſted by Geometrie's Mathematical Diſciples {e- 
ſpecially,) and others, becauſe many Good men with theſe 
fatal Arts had been lefſe underſtood: + And therefore I ſhall 
rather put you in mind of the-great variety 'of - Phenomena, 
which pure Mathematicks have help'd 'men ro diſcover and 
derive from theſe tamiliar Obſervations; That a Beam of 
Light, paſſing through differing Mediums, is not conti- 
avedina ftreight Line, but broken or retracted; an4, _ - 
C 2 uc 


tician is wont to rreat of, may come into conſidetarion. For - 


iwmediately,or upon the ſcore of the Applications that may 
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ſuch and ſuch conjunQures of Circumſtances the San or 
Moon will ſuffer an Eclypſe, that will obſcure ſuch apart of 
the Body, and laft from ſucha time to ſuch a time: from 
which Obſervations of Eclypſes divers very conſiderable 
things have been deduc'd by Mathematicians, not onely as 
to Aſtronomy, but alſo Geographie, Navigation, and Chro- 
nologie. And he that confiders what the Doctrine of Pro- 
portions, and of Concords (or, as our Muſicians call them, 
Cords,) and Difcords, has contributed to the great number 
of Mutical Iaftruments, that have been actually made, and 
celighttully praQtis'd, and that it may afford the N:turaliſt 
- divers Hints applicable to other purpoſes, (which I ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to intimate,) He, I ſay, that confi- - 
ders theſe things. eſpecially if he be alſo acquainted with In- 
genious, pleaſant, and ſome of them uſeful, Experiments, 
 thathave been or may be deriv'd from the Obſervations, 
That when a Beam of Light falls upon a Body, and rebounds 
from it, the Angle of Incidence is equal ro that of Refle&i 
on; That if the Supetrficies of the Body be Curve, the Au- 
ole is to beeſtimated as if it fell upon a Tangent to that Su- 
perficies; That #f the Beam penetrate the Body, and come 
toit through a thinner medium, tis refracted towards the 
Perpendicular, if through a thicker medium, from the Per- 
pendicular; He, as I was faying, that ſhill conſider Theſe 
things, and withall what a great variety of Propoſitions, as 
well Problems as Theorems, have been deduc'd by Mathe. 
maticians by. the help of theſe few Obſervations, and of as 
few Propoſitions tonching the place of .che Qbje& ſeen by 
the help of Specular and Dioptrical Glaſſes, wilt eaſily grant; 
what by ſo many Inſtances I have been endeayouring to 
prove. CET - Sie 10! 
7. | Icome now to the Conſideration, .wherewith.I ball 
5* 51 ESSE _ ._ concluce 
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gadude this Eſſay; iz. That divers Diſciplines that are | 
 reckon'd amongſt the mixt Mathematicks, are chiefly Pra- 
dical, and may affiſt che Naturaliſt in making Experiments 
26d Obſervations, which he either could not make, or could 
nor make ſo accurately without them: As may appear, part- 
þby the Art of Dialling, which teaches how to meaſure 
Time, and tends chiefly ro. praQice; partly by the Art of Per- 
ſpeave, which is of great uſe to repreſent Solids and Di- 
ſtances vpon a {mall and plain Superficies,and is very ſervice- 
able to the Limners Art; wherein if Schollars and Travel- 
krs were more generally converſant, the Hiſtory of Nature 
would be far better adorn'd with lively repreſentations of 
Plangs, Animals, Meteors, &c. and alſo by ſeyeral parts of 
the Art of Navigarion, and particularly that which they call . 
Hifriodromia, or the DoQtrine of the Lines by which Pilots 
make their Ships to ſail. Now if in theſe, and divers other 
laſtances that may be given, 1t muſt be acknowledg'd, that 
mixt Mathematicks may be ſerviceable to the Naturaliſt; 
aadafhiſt him to promote the Empire of Man; it ought not 
to be denied, that pure Mathematicks themſelves, as vulgar 
Arithmetick, Geometrie, and Algebra, may be of Uſe to 
the Naturaliſt, fince tis from thoſe Speculative parts of the | n 
Mathematicks, that not onely theſe other more Practical Di. 
ſciplines are deriv'd; but a greater number of thoſe Difci- 
plines that are called mixt Mathematicks, may, according to 
what I elſewhere obſerve, be hoped for: For as Sounds 
and pure Mattierhaticks 'make up Muſick, and Water with 
the ſame Sciences make Hydroſtzticks; ſo,as I elſwhere note, 
by a furcher Application of the ſame parts of Knowledg to 
aher Subje&s, (and in ſome caſes even to the ſame,) thoſe 
Diſciplines that are call'd Mixt Mathematicks, may be ad- 


yanc'd probably as co Number, as well as Certainly as to 
| Ulefulnes 
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Utefalneſſes and Variety of Experiments. Nor isit onely 
in thoſe pars of Learning;that I have now particularly nam'd, 
that uſeful Applications may be made of the Theorems 3n4 
Problems of pure Mathematicks, ſince upon theſe ſublinie 
Sciences do alſo in great part depend thoſe other Mathemz- 
tical Diſciplines, which are wont (by a Synecdocbe) to be. 
call'd'Mechanical, and which tis now time that I paſſe on to 
conſider, ; 
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Of the Fſefulnes of Mechanical Diſciplines to 


That the Power of Man may be much promoted by the Natur 4- 


I 


But the truth of what is thus repreſented in general Ter 


lifts Skill in Mechanicks, 


O prevent the danger of Stumbling ( as they ſpeak) 
at the Threſhold, I hill begin this Diſcourſe wich 
advertiſing you, that I do not here take the Term 
Mechanicks in that [trier and more proper ſenſe, wherein 
tis wont to be taken, when tis us'd onely to (ignifie the Do- 
Qrine about the Moving Powers ( as the Beam, the Leaver, 
the Screws, and the Wedg,) and of framing Engines to mul- 
tiply Forces but I here vaderſtand the word Mechanicks ina 
larger ſenſe , for thoſe Diſciplines that conſiſt of the Appli- 
cations of pure Mathematicks to produce or modifie Moti- 
onin inferior Bodies: ſo that 1n this ſenſe they compriſe not 
onely the vulgar Staticks, bur divers other Diſciplines, ſuch 
25 the Centrobarricks, Hydraulicks, Paeumaticks, Hydro- 
ſticks, Baliſticks, &c. the Erymologie of whoſe names 
may inform you about what Subjects rhey are converſant. 
Now that theſe Arts (if you will allow them that name). 
may be of great Uſe to the Experimental Philoſopher, and 
aMſt him toenlarge the Empire of Man, may be made pro- 
bable by this general Conſideration, That divers of thoſe 
things which in the former Eſſay have been evinc'd to make 
the Mathematicks uſeful to the Naturaliſt, may be applied 
mutatis mutandg to the Mechanicks alſo. Beſides that theſe 
Diſciplines have ſome Advantages peculiar ro themſelves. - 
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2 Of the Yſefaulnes of Mechanical 
will poſſibly be better diſcern'd, and more perſwaſive, if we 
deſcend to ſome Particulars, 

I. Firſt (then) the Phenomena afforded us by theſe Arts, 
ought to be lookt upon asreally belonging to the Hiſtory of 
Natureia its fulland due extent. And therefore as they tall 
under the Cognizance of the Naturaliſt, and challenge his 
Speculation; ſo it may well be {uppos'd,that being through- 
ly underſtood, they cannot but much contribute to the Ad- 
vancement of his Knowledg, and conſequently of his Pow- 
er, which we have often obſerv'd to be grounded upon his 
Knowledg, and proportionate to it, When {for inſtance) 
we ſeea pieceot Wood, duckt under water, emerge again and 
float, even Vulgar Naturaliſts think thatic belongs to them 
to conſider the reaſon of this Emerfion and Floating, which - 
they endeavour to render from the Poſitive Levity, which 
they fancy to be (upon the account of the Air and Fire) in- 
herent in the Wood. though ſome Woods,that will ſwim in 
water, being put into Oyl or high reRified ſpirit of Wine 
may fink. 5 

Buc I ſee not why it ſhould nor belong to Philoſophers 
to confider and inveſtigate the Reaſoo, why one part of floit- 
ing Wood appears above the Water, whilſt the other keeps 
beneath ir, and why the exrant part is equal to the immerſ's, 
or either greater or leſſer than it in; ſuch a determinate pro- 
portion, and 'vhy the ſame Wood wiil fink deeper in ſome 
waters than in others, (asin a River than in the Sea,) as on 
the other fide ſome Woods will fink lower than others in 
the ſame Water, Forit theſe things be duely ex3min'd, as 
they m3y by the help of Hydroſtaticks, not onely the 
Cauſe ot cheſe and rhe like Phenomena will be diſcovered; 
bur by the Applications of that Diſcovery an eaſie way may 
be devis'd to meaſure and eſtimate the diflering ſtrength of 
ſeveral Salt Springs, and alſo of divers kinds of Lixivinms, 
and Brinesz ro Which may be added divers other Practical 
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Diſciplines to Natural Philoſophie 3 
Corollaries from the ſame Diſcoveries, which I {hall here- 
ter aye occaſion to particularize. 

[T. The Mechanical Diſciplines help me to deviſe and judg 
of ſuch Hypotheſes , as relate to thoſeSubjeds wherein the 
Notions and Theorems of Mechanicks either ought neceſ[a- 
ily to be confider'd, or may uſefully be fo. 

Of this we have -Inſtances,not onely in thoſe Engines that 
we Artificial, and are lookr upon 2s purely Mechanical, as 
theScrew, tte Crane, the Ballance, &c, but in many familiar 
Phenomena, in which the Theorems of Mechanicks are nor 
wont to be raken notice of to have an Intereſt: As i» the 
carrying a Pike or Musket on one's ſhoulder,iz the force of 
Stroaks with a longer or ſhorter Sword or other iaſtrumenr, 
te raking up and the holding a Pike or Sword at Armes- 
kngth, and the power that g,Rudder has to ſteer a Ship, #x 
rowing with Boats, iz breaking of Sticks againſt ones Knee, 
2nd in a multicude of other familiar-Inſtances, of which: the 
Naturalifſt's $kiil in Mechanicks will enable him-to give a 
fir more clear and (olid Account, than the Ancient School- 
men or the Learned'ſt Phyfitians that are unacquainted with 
the Nature and Properties of the Center of Gravity, and 
the ſeveral kinds of Leavers, the Wedge, &c. 

HI, Nay there are feveral Docrines about Phy fical 
things, that cannot be well explicated, and ſome of them not 
perhaps ſo much z:s underſtood without Mechanicks, 

Thit which emboldens me to propoſe a thing that ſeems 
ſo Paradoxical is, That there are many Phenomena of Na- 
tare, whereof though the Phyſical Cautes belong to the 
Conſideration of the Naturaliſt, and may be render'd by 
him; yet he cannot rightly 8 skiltully give them withour 
taking in the Cauſes Statical, Hydroſtatical 8c. (if I may 
ſoname them) of thoſe Phenomena, 1. e, fuch Inſtances as 
depend upon the knowledg of Mechanical Principles and 
Diſciplines, 


Of 
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Of This we have an obvious Example in that familiar 
Obſervation, that we partly toncht'opon juſt nowabour the 
ſwimming and ſinking of Wood in water. For if it bede- 
manded, why Wood does rather ſwim upon water then fink 
to the bottom of it, a School- Philoſopher would anſwer, 
that Wood abounds with Air,which being an Element very 
much lighter than Water, keeps it aloft upon the ſurface of 
that Liquor, Bur this Anſwer will ſcarce ſatisfie a Naty- 
raliſt , vers'd in Hydroſtaticks, For not now to Queſtion 
what is taken for granted, that there is a politive Levity,and 
' that the Air is endow'd with that Quality, Experience ſhews 
ns, that though when Wood is not heavier than ſo much 
Woater,as iSequal co it in Bulk, it will (wim; yet in Caſe it be 
heavier than lo much water it will fink. As we ſee in divers 
Woods , and particolarly in Gagicanm, which Irherefore the 
rather name, becauſe Chymiſts obſerve that if ic be burnt, it 
leaves far leſle Aſhes (and ſuch are ſuppos'd to contain the 
Terreſtrial and heavy parts) behind ir, than many Woods 
that we know will loat in water. And though Stones and 
Iron be upon the ſcore of their weight, believ'd to be bodies 
that havelitcle Air in them, yet if the Liquor into which 
they are put be heayier, bulk for bulk,than they, they will 
not fink but float, and if forcibly depreſt, they will emerge, 
as you may try when you pleaſe, by putting Stones or 
lion or the like poaderons Bady upon Quick-filver, or 
melted Lead ; fo that we need not here conſider whether 
Air beor be not predominant in a propos'd Body, when we 
would kaow whether ic will or will not fiak in an aflign'd 
Liquor. 

And though we-ſhould admit the Air, whether included in 
the Pores, or lookt upon as an Elementary Principle to be 
rhe Cauſe of its being l1ghterthan an equal bulk of Liquor, 
yet the Air would be but the remote Cauſe of its ſwim- 
- miog, ity immediate Cauſe being that the floating _ L 
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lighter than an equal Bulk ofthe Liquor, and therefore the 

ſane Body without acquiring or looſing Air,. may (wim in 
one kind of water, and fink in another. As ia the caſe of hea- 
ry Bodies, as Loaden Ships, that having proſperouſly ſail'd 
over the Sea , are recorded to have ſunk as ſoon as they 
ome into Harbour, i. Ee, into a more freſh waters and an 

ge that will ſink incommon water, will (wim-ina ſtrong 
Brive. Nay a Bocy may (as I and others have.cryed) be ſo 

isdin water, that if the Liquor be a little warmer then 
when the Body was pols d init, the Body will figk, as twill 
emerge 2gain upon the Refrigeration of it, 

And it this general Anſwer of the Lightnes of the Air 
vill nut give ſo good an account as Hydroſtatical principles, 
phy apiece of W ood will float or fink, it will much leſs give 
ſolatisfaRory an Account, why differing Woods in the ſame 
nater,or the ſame piece of Wood in diftering waters, will ſink 
juſt ſo far and no farther; whereas by Hydroſtatical principles 
the Phenomenon is eabie to be accounted for,according to that 
Theorem of Archimedes, we ff yyurw, That Solids lighter Lib. x, Prop. 5; 
than the Liquor they are put Into, will fink in it (o tar,as-that 
& mach of-the Liquor as is equal in Bulk to the demerſed 
patt,be equal ia weight ro the whole floating Body: whence 
theſe Corollaries are deriv'd, That a floating Body has the 
lame proportion in weight to 2s mach Liquor as is equal to . 
tin Bulk, as the immer['d part of the Body has to the whole 
Body. And likewiſez That as much Liquor as is equal in 
Jalk to the whole Body, has the ſame proportion in weight 

tothe ſaid Body, as the whole Body has to that part of ic 
elfwhich is beneath the ſurfaceof the Liquor. And as theſe 
Ccollaries determine the Proportion between theimmers'd- 
ad extant part of the floating Body ; {#(to ſhew you thac 
theſe Theories lead to Practice) they ſuggeſt the way of 
making a ſmall and light Inſtrument, elſewhere deſccib'd, co. 
wealuge by afoating Body the diftering Gravities o—_— 
s 441quors: 
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Liquors in reference'to one another, as well as to the Body 
it ſelf. And upon the ſame Grounds the Learn'd Steving 
{hews, That it you know what part ofa floating Body is in- 
. mers'din a Liquor, whoſe Specifick Gravity is alſo know, 
as it eaſily may be, you may preſently find the weight of the 
whole Solid Body, let it be never ſo much too great tobe 
weigh'd'in Ballances or Statera's, yea though it were avaſt 
Ship ir ſelf; as ſuppofing that that part of ſucha Veſle,thit 
lies under water ſhould be 100000 Cubick foot, and thata 
Cubick toot of Water weighs 70!, (which though it benor 
the weight we have obſerv'd a Foot of Water Engliſh-mea- 
ſure to amount to, x et that alters not the general Rule,) by 
multiplying 100500 by 70 the Product will be 7o0000d! 
for the weight of the whole Ship , with all that's contain'd 
in ic, as Ballaſt, Ordinance, 8c. or reſts or Leans upon it, If 
I ſhould ask a meer School- Philoſopher , why Sucking- 
Pumps will not raiſe Water higher than. 40 Foot, ( though 
it be commonly preſum?d they will raiſe ic to any height,)or 
why in an inverted Siphon of Glaſs if you pour Water and 
Quick-filver in a ſufficientQuantity, the Surface of the water 
in one Leg of the Siphon will not be in a Level with the Sur- 
face of the Quick-(ilyer in the other, but 13 or 14 times as 
high above the bottom of the Siphon: or why, if apiece of 
Tron, and a piece of Marble or a Flint &c. be equiponderant 
;n the Air, if the Scales be let down into the water, the Me- 
ral will appear far heavier than the Stone, Tf, I ſay, I ſhould 
ask a meer Naturaliſt both theſe -or rhe like Queſtion, I 


doubt I ſhould much more perplex him;' than he would ſa- | 


tisfie me. Andtwereealie to adde a mokirude of Examples, 
whereof a good Account will ſcarce be given by a Naturaliſt 
thatis unacquainteN wich Mechanicks, and may eaftly be aſ- 
ſign'd by one thar is 'Skill'd in them, - Bur referring the 
Schoolmen ro CMriftorle's Mechanical Queſtions, to ſhew 
them the Neceflity and Uſetulnes of Mechanical Knowleds, 


_ 
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to give the Solution of ſundry Phenomena that frequently 
occar, 1 will onely adde an Example or cwo ro make good 
the moſt Paradoxical part of what I was ſaying; namely, 
that there are divers Phyſico- Mechanical Phenomena, which 
enot to de, I ſay nor explicated, but ſo much as well un- 
tr food, without the knowledg of Mechanical Diſciplines, 

There is a conltderable Theorem in Hydroſtaticks, which 
though to have been firſt taken notice of by Merſennxs, 
adinalate Writer is thus expreſt: Yelocztates motus aque 
tiſcendentis & eff luentis per Tubos equalium foraminum, ſed 
ingqualium altitudinum, habent ſubauplicatam rationem alti- 
1xdinum. Of which the Corollary is, That the Tubes are 
in a duplicate r4t7oz to that of the velocities of the Wa- 
ter that ſubſides in, and runs out of them; ſo that to make 
one Tube at a Circular Hole of the ſame Diameter run our 
inthe ſame time twice as much Water as another, the grea- 
ter ought to be not onely twice but four times as long zs the 
ſhorter. And of the ſame proportion (my Tryals about 
which 1 may elſewhere acquaint you with) divers other Pra- 
ical Applications may be made, which muſt not be here 
inſiſted on. 

IV. AsI formerly faid of the Mathematicks, ſo I now 
ſay of the Mechanicks, that they may fiſt the Naturaliſt 
to multiply Experiments by thoſe Enquiries that they will 
ſuggeſt, and thoſe Inferences and Applications whereto they 
may lead us. 

Of this we have a noble Inſtancein the great variety of 
Tryals, which Enquirers, verſ'd in Hydroſtaricks and other 
Mechanical Diſciplines, have upon the ſcore of their being ' 
ſo Qualified, been either prompted, or at leaſt aſſiſted to 
make, about the famous Quickſilver- Experiment devis'd 
by Torricelizs, about which though ſo much has been done 


aready, yet almoſt every year brings forth new Pheno- 
_—_ 7 
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Another Example to our preſent purpoſe we may take 
fromthe great Number of new Propoſitions that the Dili. 
gent Merſennus has given us in his Baliſticks, about the 
Force and Effects of Bows, and the like Springy Bodies, 
But ayet more noble Inſtance is given us by the moſt Inge. 
nious Galsl:o, who, as we may lezrn from the already menti- 
oned French Writer, that has given us an account of Gali. 
Leo's new Thoughts in that Language, his publiſh'd ſo many 
Propoſitions (of which he ſets down 19 or 20,with the De. 
monſtrarions ) about the refiſtance of Bogies to be broken 
and che Weights requiſite to break them, and the Lengths 
at which they may be broken by their own Weight, that he 
has reduc'd them into the Form, and given them the Title 
of 2 new Art. 

To all which I ſhall need to adde no more, than that he 
who knows and conſiders what a variety of Ulefvl Propofi- 


tions have been or may be Mechanically deauc'd from the | 
Obſervation of CArchimedes , That a Solid Body weighs 


leſs in Water than in the Air by the weight of Water equal 
in Bulk to that Body, will eafily diſpence with me for not 
adding any farther Inſtances on this Occaſion, 

And the mention of this Hydroſtarical Propofition of 
Archimeaes falls in the more properly in this place, becauſe 
it will warrant me to'tell you, that divers Mechanical The. 
orems are not onely fertile in other Theorems, bur in uſeful 
Applications too, of which I may hereafter have Occafion 
_ togiveyou ſome Examples, by acquainting you with the 
Ules I have made- of the lately mentioned Propofition ot 
Archimedes, and (ome Corollaries, that partly by others, 
and partly by us, have been inferr'd from it. 

V. Beſides the Utilities that may be aſcrib'd to the 
Mechanicks in common with the more Speculative Mathe. 
marical Diſciplines, they have ſome (as I formerly intims- 
ted) that are more peculiarly their own, fince they may de of 

| | great 
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great Uſe to the Naturaliſt in making of ſach Inſtruments 
ad Tools, as for many of his Obſervations, Tryals, and 0- 
ther purpoſes, he may either abſolutely need, or advanrage- 
oaſly imploy: | 
Of this we have an Example in the Mariner's Compaſls, 
xtis call'd; which is ſo neceſſary to thoſe remote Navigati- 
ons, whereto Natural Philoſophy and Mankind owes fo 
much, For though Bapriſia Porta does, as well as other 
Authors, aſcribe the Invention of the DireRive Faculty of 
the Magnecick Needle to one of his Countrey* men (Amal- 
1h, in the Kingdom of Naples,) yet he confeſſes, that for 
want of the knowledg of making ſuch Sea-Compaſles as we 
now uſe, this Lucky Taventor was fainro make uſe of a piece 
of Wood or Straw, to keep the Needle a float, and then im= 
bue it wich a Magnetick vertue; which was a Shift ſabje& to 
great and manifeſt inconveniences. And indeed, notwich- 
tanding the knowledg of the Verticity of Magnetical Nee- 
dles, if by that of the Properties of the Center of Gravity, 
or fome Practices deriv'd thence, fome men vers'd in Mecha- 
nicks had not devis da way ſo to poiſe the Needle,that not 
nithſtanding the Roling and Toffing of the Ship, it will con- 
tiaue Horizontal enough to direft the Pilotz what would 
become of him in thoſe Storms, when he has moſt need ofa 
fairhful Guide? ; 
By the help of the Centrobarcical DaRtrine Mechanicks 
have been enabled comake thoſe Diping Needles, whoſe 


Mas. Nat, lib, 
7. CaÞ, 32. 


Phenomena 3re very odde, and though, as far as I have tryd,” 


they yet ſeem uncertain enough, yet it may very poſhbly 
happen, that farther Obſervations may reducethem to ſome 
Theory, whence Practical Inferences may be deduc'd, 

"And you will the more eafily believe, rhatthe Mechani- 
cal Applications of Centrobarrical Notions may be of im- 
mediate Uſe, if we conſider, That by virtue of them divers 


Writers,and others of unſuſpeRed Credit aſſure us,that they 
| | B 2 have 
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have made a kind of Lamp ſo pois'd, that one may roleit yp 
and down like a Bowl, without overturning the Veſſel that 
contains the Oy], or extinguiſhing the Flame. 

From the knowledg that compreſs'd Air has a Spring, 
whereby it refiſts farther Compreſſion, and a light Contr;- 
vance to make Ute of this Pneumatical Principle, an Ac- 
quaintance of mine made a flight Engine, which atterwards 
I found mention'd ina printed Book, by which he was a 
oreat Gainer, going, when he was well ſatisfied tor his pains 
and hazard,to the Bottom of the Sea , and by the help of 
this Engine ſtaying there ſometimes tor divers Hours, till 
he had fetche up valuable things out of ſunk Ships, and tyed 
Cables about their Guns, that they might atrerwards be 
Buoy'd up. | 

But there might be given ſo many Examples of Inſtru« 
ments and Tools, that are uſeful to the Naturaliſt, and for 
which yet he ought to thank the Mechanicks, that tweretes 
dious to-enumerate them, eſpecially ſince the Shops of Ma- 
thematical Inſtrument- makers and other Tradeſmen , may 
ſupply you with enough of them, to verifie what this Par 
graph would perſwade. 

VI. Iihall conclude the Conſiderations I defign'd for 
this Eſſay by this, That as the Knowledg of the Theorems 
of Mechanicks, and the Pratices which have been thence 
deriv'd, may very much afliſt the Naturaliſt ro make good 
Mechanical Contrivances, according to the Exigences of 
his ſeveral Purpoſes; fo one good Mechanical Contrivance 
may be equivalent ro, and may. perhaps aually produce, 
many good Experiments. | 

The former part of this Propoſition will nor, I think, re- 
quire much Proof. For a man muſt be bur a dull Naturaliſt, 
that ſhall know the Properties of the Center of Gravity, ot 
Leavers, Ballances, Screws, Wedges, and other Inſtruments 
for lacrealing Force , and by frequenting the Shops and 
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Work-houſes of Mechanitians', ſhall have ſeen variety of 
Fogines and Inſtruments to compaſs different things, it he 
do not from the Survey and Conſideration of all theſe, grow 
nore able by compounding, varying,and otherwiſe improve- 
ngthem, to deviſe ſuch Means and Expedients, as he would 
not elſe have thought on, to make ſoae Trials that he could 
not make before, and to make others more accurately, or 
more eafily, or ſome way or other better. 

' And as to rhe ſecond part of our Propofition, namely, 
thatone good Mechanical Contrivance may be as confidera- 
ble as many particular Experiments, by enabling the Natu- 
raliſt to produceeither Numerous, or Noble ones, or both, 
itmay be manifeſted by ſeveral Examples. 

And I ſhall begia with (o familiar a one, as That :fforded. 
by Valves, or Trap-doors, For as flight and. obvious as 
the Invention of them ſeems, yet not onely we owe to them 
zgreat variety of Pumps and Bellows for Oeconomical uſes, 
butthey make very conſiderable parts of ſeveral ocher En- 
gines, and may, as ſome Trials have intorm'd us, be applied 
about ſeveral new Experiments, eſpecially if they be made of 
Brals, and yet ſo {mall, that like fome of thoſe I have had 
made by skilful Workmen , (who ., whea I firſt direted 
them, told me, that they could not be made,) they may be 
= not onely ia ſmall Glaſs- pipes, but in Syringes them- 
elves, 

By the help of ſmall Valves, 2nd the knowledg of the 
Spring of compreſs'd Air, have beea made thoſe Wind. 
Guns, which may be imploy'd not onely to weigh the Air, 
(whale Weight we found them to evince, but not deter- 
mine,) but to kill Deer, anJocher G:me, without makiag a 
great Noiſe, tht would fright away the reſt, 

IfI did nor, Pyrophiles, foreſee, that inthe following Eſ- 
fays of this Treztiſe I thail have occaſton to mention fome 
ether Iaſtances of the Service that Mathemarical and _ 
nical. 
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nical Difciplines may do the Natnraliſt, T ſhould here adde 
givers particulars, which I had rather you thould, when you 
meet with chem, refer hicher, and therefore I thall conclude 
what I intended now to ſay abour rhefe Difciplines, by two 
or three ſhort Inſtances, that relate to what I have already 
{aid concerning them. 

The F#rſt is, thittwas not my Deſign to treat of the U- 
tility of the Mathemaricks and Mechanicks in an abſolute 
way: For then I muſt have ſaid much-to their Advantage 
which I have omitted, becauſe it would have roo much 
ſwell'd theſe Eſſays, and not have been pertinent enough co 
them. And therefore I thought it ſufficient for me to 
couch upon thoſe things,on whoſe account theie Diſciplines 
may be made ufeful co the Naturaliſt, by aſſiſting him either 
to frame Theories, or ro make Obfervations and Experi- 
ments, fome (at leaſt) of which, directly, or in their Appli- 
cations, either are already, or are like to prove, PraQtical and 
Uſeful. Andir ſeems to me very probable, that the Notions 
and Practices of thele Diſcipiines, that have been too much 
hitherrco reſtrain'd by meer Mathematicians and Mechaniti- 
. ans tothe Stars, the Earth, the Water, and ſome tew other 
conſpicuous parts of Nature, may be very well extended by 
4 Philoſopher to ſundry other Productions, as well of Na- 
care, aSot Art. As Archimedes deduc'd Hydroſtaticks 
from the Application he made of vulgar Staticks,to Bodies 
weigh'd in Air and Water, or in Water onely: and the In. 
genious Tor icellizs, and others, have of late apply d the 
Principles of Hydroſtaticks to that ponderous Body (which 
the Chymiſts reckon among Metals) Mercury. 

My next Advertiſment is, that mentioning Mechanicil 
Inſtances, not ſo-much to acquaint you fully with the things 
themſelves, as to make the Medium's to infer what I would 
prove, I bavetaken the Mechanical Propoſitions that I ime 
ploy'd, as they are delivered by the Artiſts themſelves, with« 

OE ere 


| Opinion, be much illuſtrated the ſame way, Of which if 
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out watranting that their Proportions will bold true in Ma- 
thematical ſtrianes. For though I have made Tryals my 
feltof ſeveral things of this nature, yet baving often oblery'd 
how difficulc it is to find a Mathematical preciſenes in Phyſi- 
cal and Mechanical chlngs, I think ic not amiſs co intimace 
thus much co you, though I may elſewhere have a fitter op- 
rtunity to make it our, that ſo great an exactneſs is in ma- 
ny caſes not neceſſary ro make the Rules that want ic, uſe» 
fal in Practice. | 
The Concluding Intimation TI mean to give you, is, That 
[have not hitherto mention'd a Service, that Mathematicks 
and Mechanicks may ofren do the Naturaliſt, which is nor fie 
to be ſilently pietermitted, and it is, That by Lineal 
Schemes, Pictures, and Inſtruments, they may much affiſt 
the [Imagination to conceive many things, and thereby the 


Underſtanding to judg of them, and deduce new Contrivan- 


ces from them. 

That I do not groundlefly fay this, you will grant, if you 
conſider how difficulr (not co ſay impoſſible) it were to go 
through with along Geometrical Demonſtration, without 
the help of a viſible Scheme, to aſſiſt both the Fancy and the 
Memory; and how difficultir is eo give Beginners an 1dea 
ofthe Grounds of Colmographie and Geographie, without 
Material Schemes and Glovts, your own very recenC, 
Experience, as well s tha: of others, will, I preſume, inform 


' you, Asit alſo may, how aietui.not to ſay how neceſſary, 


Picures, and in ſome cai*s, Models, are wont to be, when 


Engines, Houſes, Ships, ard other StruRures are to be judg'd 


of, that they may be apvrov'd, or improv'd: but I ſhall ra- 
ther take notice, that not onely Mechanical, Mathematical, 
and Anatomical taings, nezd Schemes and Pictures, to re-= 
preſent them clearly co our Conceptions; but many things 
that are look'd upon as more purely Phyſical, may, in my 


Des 
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Des Cartes has, as ſome fay, been the Introducer, I think be 
deferves our Thanks for it, For as Plato ſaid, God does al- 
ways Geometrizez ſo in many caſes it may be as rruly ſaid, 
'Thart Nature does play the Mechanitian, not onely in Ani- 
mals, but in Plants and their Parts, and divers other Bodies; 
in the Explication of which Curious, and oftentimes inviſi- 
ble Contrivances of Her's, Pictures, that repreſent them 
well to the Eye, and, if twere needfull, in Dimenſions much 
oreater than Natural, may very much further the framiog of 
tight 1de4s of them in the Mind. 
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That the Goods of Mankind may be much encreaſed 
by the Naturaliſt's Inſight into Trades, 


Diſcourſe, I thall endeavour to ſhew two things. 
The Ones Thar an Inſight into Trades may Im- 
provethe Naturaliſt's Knowledge, And the Other, Thar 
the Naturaliſt, as well by the kill thus obrain'd, as by the 
other parts of his knowledge, may be enabled ro Improve 


Trades « 


(i make out whatis propoſ'd :a the Title of this 


The 1. Sefion, 


ANd firſt, it ſeems to me to be none of the leaſt preju- 
dices,that either the haughtineſs and negligence, which 
moſt men are naturally prone to,or that wherewith theymay 
have been infeted by the Superciliouſaeſs and Lazineſ(s,too 
frequent in Schools , have done to the Progreſs of Natural 
Philoſophy, and the true Intereſt of Mankind, that Lear- 
ned and Ingenious Men have been kept ſuch ſtrangers to 
the Shops and Pratiſes of Tradeimen, For there are di- 
vers confiderarions that perſwade me,that an InſveRion into 
theſe may not alittle conduce, both ro the Increaſe of the 
Naturaliſt's knowledge, and to the Melioration of thoſe 
Mechanical Arts. 

I, And,I conſider in the firſt place, thit the Phxnomena 
afforded by Trades, are (moſt of them ) a Part of the Hiſto- 
ry of Narure, and therefore may both challenge the Natne« 
nliſt's Curioſity, an? addeto his knowledge, Nor will it. 
ſuffice to juſtifie Learned Men in the negled& and contempt 
ofthis Parc of Natural _— that the Men, from whom 
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it muſt be learn'd, are illiterate Mechanicks, and the thingy 
that are exhibited are works of Art and not of Nature, For 
the Firſt part of the Apologie is indeed Childiſh, and tog 
naworthy of a Philoſopher to be worthy of a ſolemne An. 
ſwer. And as for the Later part, I defire, that you woulq 
conſider what we el{where expreflely Diſcourſe againſt the 
unreaſonable difference, that the generalityof learned Men 
have ſeem'd to fancy betwixt all Nacural things and fafiiti- 
ous ones. For befides that many of thoſe Productions, that 
arecall'd Artificiall,do differ from thoſe, that are confeſſedly 
Natural, nor in Eſſence, but in Efficients ; there are very 
many things made by Tradeſmen, wherein Nature appears 
manifeſtly to do the main parts of the Work: as in Mult. 
ing,Brewing, Baking, making of Raiſons, Currans 2nd other 
Dried Fruits; as alſo Hydrome), Vinegar, Lime, &c. and the 
Tradeſman does but bring viſible Bodies together after a 
oroſle manner, and then leaves them-to a& one upon ano- 
ther, according to their reſpetive Natures 5 As in mikiog 
of green (or courſe) Glaſle,the Artificer puts together S2nd 
and Aſhes, and the colliquation and union is pertorm'd by 
the aQion of the fire upon each Body, and by as naturz] a 
way as the ſame fire, when it reſolves wood into Aſhes,and 
Smoak unites Volatile Salt, Oyle, Earth and Flegme into 
Soot; and ſcarce any man will think, that whea a Pearis 
grafted upon a white Thorne, the fruit it bears is not a Na- 
tural one, though it be produc'd by a Coalition of two Bo- 
dies of diſtant Natures put together by the induſtry of Man, 
and would not have bcen produc'd without the Manual and 
Artificial Operation of the Gardener. 

II. But many of the Phznomena of Trades are not only 
parts of the Hiſtory of Nature, but ſowe of them may be 
reckon'd among its more noble and uſefull Parts. For they 
ſhew us Nature in w0zior, and that roo when ſheis ( as it 
were ) put out of her Courſe,'by the ſtreogth or _ of 

fan 
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Man, which I have formerly noted to be the moſt inſtru- 
give condition, wherein we can behold her. And as 'tis ma- 
zifeſt that theſe Obſervations tend direRly to PraRiſe, ſo, 
i{ 1 miſtake not, they may afford a great ceal of light to di- 
rers Theories, eſpecially by affording inſtances, wherein we 
ſee by what means things may be effeted by Art, and 
wnſequently by Nature that works Mechanically. 

{{[L, The Phznomena afforded by Trades are therefore 
the fitter to be tranſlated into the Hiſtory of Nature by 
Philoſophers, becauſe they, whoſe profefſion'tis to manage 
thoſe things, being generally but Shop- keepers, and their 
ſervants being for the moſt part but Apprentices and Boyes, 
they neither of them know themſelves how to deſcribe in 
writing their own Practices, and record the Accidents they 
meet with : ſo that either Learned men muſt obſerve and 
Regiſter theſe rhings, or we muſt,to the no ſmall Prejudice 
of Philoſophy, ſuffer the Hiſtory of Nature to want ſo 
confiderable an Acceſſion, as the Shops and Work.houſes 
of Crafts-men might afford it z which acceſſion would be 
much the more copious, .if the Experiment of Trades were 
made by - a Naturaliſt , who would doubtleſs ſo manage 
them, as to make them farr more Inftruive and better * 
fitted for the deſigne of a Natural Hiſtory, than the ſame 
Experiment would be,if they were related but by an illite- 
rte Tradeſman, though never ſo honeſt, 

And, Pyrophilue, to invite you, as you defigne a further 
Progreſs in Natural Phyloſophy,to diſgain as little as 1 do, 
to converſe with Tradeſmen in their Work- houſes and 
Shops s give me leave to tell you, that as he deſerves not 
the knowledge of Nature, that ſcornes to converſe even 
with mean Perſons, that have the opportunity to be very 
converſant with Her s ſo oftentimes from thoſe, that bave 
neither fine Language nor fine cloaths to amuſe bim with, 
the Naturaliſt may obtain informations,that may be very 
SS: ' Aa Tons 
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uſefull ro his deſign, and that ypon- ſeveral ſcoreg.. : '' 

For firſt, Tradeſmen are' uſually more  dilipent about 
the particular things they bandle, than other Experimen- 
rers are wont to be ; becauſe thefe, if they want diligence, 
looſe nothing , but what that very want of it keeps them 
from taking notice of, or at moſt the ſatisfaion of an un. 
neceſſary curioficy z whereas Tradeſmen have another 
gheſſe concern in the manzgement of what they |imploy 
themſelves about, for their livelyhood depends upon it; 
And 4s , it they be careleſs, others more diIigent will get 
away their Cuſtome; So, if they do any thing extraordint- 
rily well, the chiefeſt and for ſome time, the whole Benefic 
willaccrew to themſelves, and by improving their Profe(- 
fion they better their Income. - 

Secondly, As it is Proverbially ſaid, that Neceſſity is 
the mother of Inventions, ſo Experience daily ſhews, that 
the want of a Subſiſtence, or of Tools and Accommodati- 


ons, makes Crattſ-men very Induſtrious and inventive, and 
puts them vpon imploying ſuch things to ſerve their preſenc 
rurnes, as — bur necefity would have made even a 


knowing man to have thought on, By which means, they 
diſcover nei uſes and Applications of things, and conſe- 
quently new Arcribates of them 5 which are not wont to 
be taken notice of by others,and ſome of which, I confels, I 
have not look'd upon without wonder. 

Thirdly, I have ſeverall times obſerv'd Trades deal 
with things unknown to Claſſical writers , and unuſ'd, fave 
in their Shops, And theſe are not only faQitious, but divers 
of them Natural; as Manganeſe (by ſome call'd Magneſca;) 
& Zafora ( if at leaſt it be whae many repute it ) Emery, 
Tripoli,8c. and of both ſorts there are ſome, that are ex- 
ceeding uſefull; as of thoſe formerly mention'd, the rwo 
firſt are to Glaſſe-men and Porters; and the two Larerto 
a number of orher Tradeſ-men ; and as among Arriticial 
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' | by the Naturalift's. Inflght into Trades: & 
X , Soaders are of neceflary nfe to Goldſmiths, 
Lock-\miths,Copper-ſmiths, Brafters, Pewterers, Tin-men, 
1* MY Glifiers, &c, Amels ro Gold-ſmiths, Glaſs- men, &c. Lakes 
. of ſeveral ſorts to Painters, Heraulds, 8&c- and' Putty to 


n Amel founders, Potters, Stone- cutters,Gold: ſmiths,Glaſs- 
þ inders, and divers other Profeſſions. I ſhall adde, that 
r KM ernotthoſenatural things,cf which ſome mention is made 
7 WM infamous Books, one may learn many things in Shops, nor 


: BM tobemet with there, both as co the differing kinds of things, 

> WM adasto the marks of their goodneſs, and as to other Par- 
ticalars conducive to the knowledge of thoſe ſubjets. And 
[freely confeſs to you, Pyrophilas,that I learn'd more of the 
Kinds, DiſtinRtions, Properties , and conſequently of the 
Nature of Stones, by converſing with two or three Maſons, 
2d Stone: cutters,than ever I did from Plizy or Ariſtotle, 
2nd his Commentators: 

Fourthly, You ſhall often find, that Tradeſ- men, being un- 
xcquainted with Books,6: with the Theories 8& Opinions of 
the Schools, examine the Goodneſs & other Qualities of the 
things they deal with, by Mechanical waies, which their own 
ſagacity or caſual Experiments made them light upon. 
And though theſe, having licle or no affinity with thoſe 
thata Book- man would have taught them, will appear to 
him extravagant 3 yet being ſuch, as, if they really ſerve _ 
the Crafcs man's turn, muſt be true and uſeful, their being 
extravagant will but make them the more new and Inſtru- 
Qive, and conſequently 'the more fit to be admitted into 
the Hiſtory of Nature. 

- Fifthly, The Obſervations that Tradeſ- men can ſupply 
us with , though they are notf probably at any one time 
ſo accurately made by them, as they would be by a Learn= 
edmans yet that defe& is recompenſed by their being 
more frequently repeated, and more afſiduouſly made, than 
moſt of the Experiments wherewith men of Letters have 
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furniſhed Natural Hiſtory : ſo that thoſe Circumſtances, 
which are not heeded by the Artificer at onetime , may ob« | 

trude upon his obſervation at another, and by reiterati 
the ſame Proceſſes ſo often, it can ſcarce be doubted, bur 
that divers Phxnomena will offer themſelves, even to an 
unattentive Eye , that would not have been all of them 
taken notice of by a more heedful Experimenter, that had 
perform'd the Operation but once or twice. But this will 
be further confirm'd in the next Paragraph. 

Sixthly, There are Tradeſmen, that do often obſerve 
inthe things they deal about, divers Circumſtances unob- 
ſerved by others, both relating to the Nature ot the things 
they manage, and to the Operations performable upon 
them. 

Of the particulars,wherein the Obſervations of Trades» 
mea (for the Utility of many of their Practiſes is not que- 
ſtioned ) may help us co inveſtigate the Nature of Bodies, 
I could name more than my preſent haſt allows me to 
mention, and I ſhall, as a Specimen, take a little notice, 
firſt, of ſome of the Remarks they have to diſtinguiſh 2nd 
eſtimate what they call the Goodzeſs and Badneſs of the 
things they deal with ; and then of ſome few ot their Ob- 
ſervations, that depend upon the Inflaence, that Time and 
Seaſon have on the Things they handle, and upon the Ar- 
tificers Operations on them. For (co begin with the firſt) 
although they commonly mean by ſuch termes (of Gooc- 
neſs and Badne's ) no more, thanthe fitneſs, or unfitneſs of 
ſuch chings to yeild a contincies. and in order thereunto 
for the purpoſes they are to beimployed about in their pare 
ticular Trades; yet this fitneſs or unficneſs is wont to con- 
fiſt in, or to ſuppoſe, Qualities, that may relate to divers 
other things, and be apply'd ro many other purpoſes: . For 
ſome of the Tradeſmen's Criteria diſcover to us a variety 
. and adifference of kinds in Bodies of the ſame Deaomins- 
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00; as from the Potters, th2 Tobacco- pipe- makers, and 


g; 
* the Glaſlemen , we may learn a conſiderable variety of 
g Clays; and from Stone-cutrers and Maſons no lefle variety 
Ie of Stones untak'n notice of by Claſſick Authors, So from 
n Carpenters, Joyners, and Turners we may learn, that ſome 
N yoods, as Oake, are fit ro endure both wet and dry wea- 
d ther; others will endure well within doores, but not expos'd 
l tothe weather; others will hold out well above ground, but 


not under waters 3nd others on the contrary will laſt better 
mder water, thin in the Aire, 

Aad as the Diſtiaguiſhing markes we were (ſpeaking of 

may informe us of the differences and kinds of Bodies ; ſo 
they may likewiſe on other Accounts give us notice of di- 
yers of their Qualiries. Thus we find by the Glaſſe- men and 
Soape Boylers, thar ſome Alhes , as thoſe of Kely, Bean- 
talks &c. do much more abound in Salt, than other ſomes 
and yet ſome ot chote forts of Aſhes make cleerer, or other= 
wiſe better glaſle, than the reſt do. We may likewiſe 
learne of che Maulſters the differing Impreſſions, that the 
Barly receives according to the fewel, whether Straw, Wood, 
Furs, ec. that makes the Fire wherewith 'tis dry'd. And 
| remember, I have known an-Iogenious Mulſter much 
advantag'd by a way he had of ſo preparing Mault, as if ir 
bad not been dry'd with Wood, (uſually the cheapeſt, but not 
the beſt, fewel for that purpoſe) whereas indeed it was a Se- 
crer conſtſting onely in the choice and ſeaſoning of ſach a 
kind of Wood, that ev'n the ſolid parts of it cleft, burnt 
amoſt like ſtraw with a cleer lame, ſo ſtrangely free from 
_ that I could not bebold jt wichour forne won» 
fr, 

The other ſort of Inftrucive oblervacions to be learn'd 
of Tradeſmen conſiſts of thoſe , that are made about the 
Operation, that continuance of time, or change of ſeaſon and 
neather, may have uponcertain Bodies , and wayes —_— 
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dling them, For naturaliſts, uſually contenting themſelves 
ro make their Experiments but once or twice, when their 
leiſure beſt ſerves, or Meir occafhons moſt require, have not 
the ſame opportuaity to diſcern what influence the temper, 
which the Aire then is put into , either by the ſeaſon or the 
weather or both , may have on the Event of the Tryall, | 
whereas Tradeſmen, by long and ſometimes unwelcome 
Experience,aretaught ſuch and ſuch things will be beſt done 
at ſuch ſeaſons of the year, or in ſuch kind of weather , 
which ifthey benor in ſome caſes obſerv'd , either the thing 
will not ſucceed, or the Trades-man will be damnity'd by 
his Tryal. - 

Thus we ſee, that Tanners make choice of that part of 
the ſpring , when the Bark abounds with the riſeing iapp,to 
' take it off from the Trees; becauſe at all ſeaſons it will not 
be ſo good nor come off lo eafily. Thus Joyners think got 
W ains-coat ſufficiently ſeaſon'd till it be lo many years old, 
And in ſeveral] Countrys, Butchers obſerve , that though a 
young Bullock may be very good meat, it ſpent ſoonatter 
*is kill'ds yet if powder'd, to be long kept, before the beaſt 
be 4 or 5 year old, the ſalt will too much fret it, and make it | 
little worth. And I lookupon it as one of the Advantages 
the Naturaliſt may derive from Trades-mens Obſervtions ; 
That the ſame things being ſucceſſively dealt wirh by the 
Father and the Son, the Maſter and the Apprentice, they 
ſometimes make farre more long winded Obſervations, thin 
the Philoſopher has opportunity to do. As,for inſtznce, 
thoſe that make Mortars of Lignum vite, and will make 
them good, will keep it in the houſe 20 years, or perhaps | 
more, to (ſeaſon (as they call it) before they will Imploy it. 
And Experieac'd Maſons tell us (and as tarre as I have ob- 
ſery'd truly enough) that 2s there are ſorne ſorts of Lime and 
Stone, that will decay in few years; ſo there are others, that 
will aot attaine their full hardaeſſe in 32 or 40, Or _ 
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by the Naturaliſts Inſight into Trades, »y 
ves I fonger time, Of which I may elſwhere give you ſome 
ieir WY 1aſtznces. 
lot Tothe fix foregoing particulars, one more may be added 
er, t0.the ſame purpoſe with the reſt, and it is; Thar by 
he | fequenting the worke- houſes and ſhops of Crafts-men, a 
l; Naturaliſt may often learn other things, beſides the truth and 
ne WM jlficy of what they relate , concerning the Hiſtory of the 
%N WM Arts they make Profeſſion of. For though a Trades- man, 


'5 WM being for the moſt part unlearned and aimeing onely at ma- 
g king or performing thoſe Particular things, which when 
y done, are to bring profit, uſually overlooke thoſe Phezno- 


mena, that make not to his Purpoſe z yet Nature, (who 
minds as little his Defigne, as he do's thoſe works of Hers, 
that conduce not to it) is by ſome Agents and Operations, 
that he imploys to compaſle his Ends, engag'd to do ſeve= 
rallthings that have a conneRion which thoſe the Artificer 
Proſecutes, or elſe doe depend upon them : ſo that the Na- 
 txraliſt may oftentimes obſerve in Shops divers comliderable 
Phznomena, that the Trades- man regards not; becaufe they 
neither further , nor hinder him in h:'s work , and will be 
look'd upon by him as impertinent co the Hiſtory of his 
Profeſſion, in caſe he ſhould be put upon delivering ir, 
And yet jome of theſe occurring Phanomena being pro- 
duc'd by nature, when ſhe is as 'twere vex'd by Arc, and 
roughly handled by ways unuſual, and ſometimes extraya« 
ant enough, may diſcover to a heedtul and rational man, 
divers Luciferous things not to be met with in Books, or 
probably not ſo much as dreamt of by the Authors of them, 
Sundry Examples of this I ſhall have occaſion to diſperſe in 
the following ES SAY and other Trads,that are defign'd 
you ia this Second Volume of our preſent Treatile, 
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The II, SEGTION. 


] Will now therefore proceed to ſhew, that as the Naturs- 

lit may (as we have leen)derive much knowledge from 
an Inſpection into Trades; ſo by virtue of the knowledge 
thus acquir'd , as well as by that , which he has upon other 
Accounts , he may be able to contribute to the Improye- 
ment of Trades. 

This he may do by ſeveral wayes , and eſpecially by theſe 
Three. The firſt, by increaſtng the number of Trades 
by the addition of new ones, The ſecond by uniteing the 
Obſervations and PraQtiſes of differing Trades into one Bo» 
dy of Colleftions And thethird by ſuggeſting improve: 
ments in ſome kind or other of the Particular Traces. 

The firſt of theſe I ſhall here lightly p:ffe over, having 
elſewhere Occaſion to diſcourſe of it more fully , only [ 
ſhall here take notice,that, For theExperimental Philoſopher 
to increaſe the number of Trades now in uſe among us, 
it will not be abſolutely neceſfary,that be ſhould invent new 
ones, fince he may do it by reviveing the Trades formerly 
known to the Antients, but loſt co us: ſach as the makeing 
incombuſtible Cloath of Lapis Amiantus, the Tyrian Pur- 
ple, the Makeing of Moſaick work, and thoſe many other 
Inventions which you may find mention'd in Paxcirollus, 
and his Learned Commentator Salmuth. Of which it were 
not. amiſſe that a Catalogue were made pablick ; for {uch 
things, having been. once actually done by men, are not im- 
poſſible to be done again, and therefore I ſee no Reafonto 
deſpair, that in ſo Ingenious an Ageas this, ſome,it not moſ;, 
of them may be retriv d. 

The ſecond Advantage, that Trades may derive from an 
Inquifitive Naturaliſt, is; That by this means the ſeve- 
rall Obſervations and different pratices of Trades, whole 

: managers 
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managers want the Curioſity,the skill, or the Opportunity» 
to make a general InſpeRion into Trades, which they would 
fad the more difficult to do, becauſe Crafts-men will often 
hemoreſhieofone another,and more backward to diſcloſe the 
myſteries of their art to one, that may make a gain of it (and 
thereby leſſen theirs,) chan co a Philoſopher, that Inquires 
toſatisfie his Curiofity , or Enable himſelf co be helptulco . 
them. Aad certainly , it ſo much as the known hints , that 
may be given by the Experiments already diſpers'd among 
men of ſeveral Profeſſions. were known to any one man, 
though otherwayes but of common abilities; ( as my own 
Experience h3s in ſome meaſure inform'd me) thoſe united 
Beams, which ſcatter'd are ſcarce conſiderable, would afford 
bim light enough to better moſt of the Particular Trades, 
that are Retainers to Philoſophy. And perhaps, it were 
not amiſſe, if there were ſome knowing & Experimental 
Perſons appointed by the publick to take an exact ſurvey of 
the Trades in uſe amongſt us, 8 informe themſelves parti- 
cularly of all the Secrets & Practices belonging to them , 
that thus diſcerning the Errors and Deficiencies of each, they 
may redifie the one,and ſupply the other,partly by the hints 
forded by the analogous Experiments of ſome other 
Trades, and partly by their owa notions and Tryals. 

.. Thus a few of the more Ingenious French Gardeners have 
of lite uſefully apply'd, to the watering of young and tender 
Plants, that way of filtration, which is us'd by Apothecaries. 
with moiſta'd Cotton weeks or Rouls, or elſe with liſts of 
either Linnen or Woollen Cloath, ſo order'd, that oneend 
being immers'd in the Liquor to beſtrain'd, theother may 
bing over the Brimme, and out of the veſſel ſomewhar low= 
er, than the Bottom (or at leaſt che ſurface) of the Liquor. 
For if this Lower end of the Liſt he placd over the Root 
of any ſeedor tender Plant, it will, by conſtantly & leiturely 
Copping on, it, water it much; more temperately and unite - 
2 jormly.,. 
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formly, than can be done by common watering Pots, And 
ev'n this way of Irrigation may by a cheap and eaſy mecha- 
nical contrivance be very much improv'd. There is another 
PraRice among Stone Cutters, that caſt or mold things with 
Plaiſter of Paris, co obtain finer Powders, than Searces 
are wont to give them, by ſtirring the Powder well in wa- 
- ter,and after ir has reſted a little while, powring off the upper 
part of the tronbled Liquor into another clean veſſel, ar the 
Bottom of which there will in time ſertle an Impalpable 
Powder. I will not here cell you what uſe I make of thisin 
Chymiſtry, to obtain much finer Powders chan are uſu;lly 
to be mec with of the ſame Denomination. And I hill 
but intimate co you, that by lettiog the firſt water ſtand bur 
ſo much the longer before you pour off the upper pait of it, 
"till not only the groſler and heavier, bur the lefle fine partie 
cles be ſubſided, yon may get a Powder,yet much more (ub- 
tle, than thoſe Artificers, that imploy the former way, with- 
out this Circumſtance, are wont to obtain, This, I ſay, it 
ſhall ſuffice me to have pointed at , becauſe 'tis more pro- 
per to take notice, that the way of obtaining ſubtle Powders 
by the help of water is uſefal, not onely to che above menti- 
- on'd Craftſmen, bur likewiſe ro Glaſſemen,P-tters, makers 
| of Teleſcopes and Microſcopes, thole that caſt metalls in 
Spaud,and other Tradeſmen too. Belides that I may hetee 
after have occaſion ro tell you,that '*cis of great Uſe in Chi- 
n2 for the makers of Porcelliin. 

Bur 'tis not only by acquainting Artificers of different 
Proteffions, with one anothers practices, that the Naturaliſt 
may furtherTrades, but by making Materials imploy'd byone 
ſortof Crafts-men ſerviceableto another. That Philoſopher, 
who has ſurvey'd a great number of Trades,and compar'd 
them together, may do this with advantage, you will eafily 
grant, when I ſhall have advertis'd you, that without any 


ſuch affiſtance a5 thar of a Philoſopher, in whom thelr &: 
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tint knowledg may concenter,and who. has $kill to enlarge 
the Applications of them , we may obſerve that ſometimes 
Trades-men themſelves can make uſe of one anorhers Pro- 
41&ions- Of which I ſhall give you a couple of Exam- 
ples, the one turniſh'd me by Lytbarge, the other by Aqua 
Fortis: 

The former of theſe , which is but Lead powderd and al- 
moſt vicrifyd, by being blown off (or melted into) the Refi- 
ners Teſt , as ir ſerves the Chymiſt ro make his Sugar of 
Lead (which it has been obſerv'd to do better , than Mini- 
um) and-other Saturnine Medicines; ſo ic ſerves divers 
Comb-makers to die Hornes (as we have try'd by the mix- 
tore of Lytharge, Quicklime, and ſharp Vineger. Ir ſerves 
alſo ſome Painters and others to accelerate the :preparations 
of their far- Oyles,as they call them. And ſorne Varniſhers to 
make their Varniſhes dry quickly, Ir likewiſe ſerves (ome 
Artiſts to make counterfeit Gemms, and we have try'd, that 
by melting it with about a third part of pure white Sand, or | 
alcin'd Chryftalls, and then putting in a ſmall quantity of 
Mineral Concret's, according to the colour intended to be 
introduc'd,one may makeSapphyres, Emerauldsg&c.colour'd 
like the Naturall ones; though ghis way makes theſe pro- 
duRtions too ponderons, ſoft, and dimme, and is far inferiour 
to another we may elſewhere have occafion to diſcloſe. 

Other Mechanicall uſes of Lytharge I omir, to come 
to the ſecond Inſtance I was mentioning, which is ta- 
ken from Aqua Fortis, For aot only Refiners ule it to 
part Silver trom Gold and Copper (whence the French call 
it Eau de depart)burt divers makers of curious wooden works 
vſe it for the diſcolouring and ſtaining of their woods. Dyers 
make great uſe of-it about their Colours, and ev'n abour 
Scarlet it ſelf, Other Artificers imploy it to colour Bone or 
Ivory, ſteep'd for a convenient ſpace of time therein, having 
firſt made it of the colour they delice, by diflolving in it 
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Copper ( inſtead of which I have ſometimes us'd Verd;. 
greaſe) or other Bodys, fit for their preſent turn; and ſome 
roo by dillolving in it the fourth part of ics weight of Sal 
Armoniac, turn it into Aqua Regia, and in that mike a Sg. 
lution of Gold, wherewith may be ſtain'd ( as we have try'd 
andtaught ſome Artificers) the Ivory hafts of Knives, and 
Boxes of the ſame matter, with a fine kind of purple colour, 
which yer will not ſaddenly diſcloſe it ſelf on them. Some 
Book- binders alſo imploy Aſpertions of Aqua Fortis to 
ſtain the Leacher , that makes thoſe fine Covers of Books, 
thar,for their reſemblance to ſpeckla Marble,are wont to be 
call'd Marbled. 'Tis alſo imployd {as themſelves have ac- 
knowledg'dto me) by ſome of the Diamond Cutters, to 
free the duſt of Diamonds from Metalline Powders, 
ſhall hereafter declare. *Tis likewiſe of great (and as they 
imagine of neceſſary) uſe to thoſe that Erch Plates ot Cop- 
per or of Braſſe, To which may be added, that we hive 
caul'd Cznes to be ſtain'd into the likenefle almoſt of Tor- 
rois-ſhell by a mixture of Aqua Fortis,not too well reQityd 
(which is unexpedicnt in this work) and Oyl of Vitrioll lay'd 
on at ſeveral times and places, upon Canes, held over alaige 
chafing-d:th of Coales, that by the heat the ſtaining Liquor 
may be the better ſuckd in by the Canes, which muſt atcer- 
wards bave a Glofle giv'n them, by being diligently rub'd 
with a little ſoft wax and adry Cloth. Nor are theſeall the 
Uſes made of Aqua Fortis , as you will find hereafter by 
Inſtances, that | reſerve for other places. Bur I thought 
fic ro mention this Liquor ijnthis place, rather than any of 
thoſe many tactitious Bodys I might have taken notice of, 
tor theſe two particular Reaſons, The one, that the uſes, bi: 
therto enumerated of this Mcnſtruum,may ferve to confirm 
what I told you jn the ſecond Eflay, of the great QAtility 
-of Menſtruums.:- And the other, That though Aqua Fortis 
be a Liquor of exceeding common uſe, and wont to me 
j 
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filld by men of ſeveral Profeſſions, as Chymiſts, Refiners, 
 Goldſmith's &'c. Yet they have had hitherto ſo little cu- 
l tiofity to enquire into the Nature of it,or vary the wayes of 
makiog ir, that not onely the wayes, that a sk1lful Naturaliſt 
might direct for improveing it, have not been taken notice 
of, but no ſmall overfights may be obſerv'd to be generally 
10d dayly made about it. And an ingeniousGentleman of my 
xquaintance, by making ſome Tryals to improve ir, has bin 
ofar ſuccefſefull in his attempts, that he makes it by grear 
odds better, than that which the Refiners are wont to ime 
ploy,or (as farre as my Tryals have informd me) thanany I 
have us'd; and affords it for not much above half the price , 
that is commonly giv'n for it. Nor have his Experiments 
this way alone promoted the Refiners Trade, but have alſo 
diſclos'd to him a way of cleerly recovering moſt of his 
Aqua Forris, atter he has us'd it inthe ſeparation of Metalls, 
not only in its tormer ſtrength, but ſomewhat encreas'd in 
Virtue 5 which you will the more eaſily think poſſible, it I 
tell you, that Aqua Fortis may be made and receiv'd inother 
W Veſſels, thin thoſe that are uſual. As alſo, that without 
dreaming of this Chymiſts way,lI have reobtain'd that Men- 
ſtruum exceeding ſtrong, after haveing imployd it upon cer- 
' tain Mineralls (for from others I know not whether it may 
be ſo regaind,) And laſtly, that there are ſome Bodies , 
befides Glaſs and Earth, that are not brittle like theſe, and 
jetſerve for the ſecond Deſtillation of Aqua Fortis, though 
made very ſtrong at the firſt» | 

And finceT am mentioning of this Liquor , T ſhall inti- 
mate (and onely intimate here)that,by adding to Salt- Peter 
inſtead of the uſual Additament of three times its weight of 
Brick,or Clay,or the like, about an 8th or 10th part only of 
ts weight of another ſubſtance, we have, ev'n in ordinary 
Sand Furnaces, obtain'd, though ſlowly, a Nitrous Spirit, 
or Aqua Fortis much ſtconger at the firſt deſtillation , than 
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that which is wont to be ſold by our Refiners, for double or 
reQify'd Aqua Fortis. 

You, Pyrophilus, and divers other Yirtuoſs, have much 
more opportnaity to make an inſpection into particular 
Trades, thin my other Studyes and Occafions will allow 
me, and yet I have bia more than once able co ſuggeſt to 
eminent Artificers ſuch things, concerning their own Pro- 
feſlion , as they try'd and thank'd me for. And therefore 
I have oiten wiſh'd, that ſome ingenious Friends to Experi. 
mental Philoſophy would take the paines to enquire into 
the Myſteries, and other praQices of Trades, and give us an 
account, ſome of one Trade,and ſome of another, though the 
more are handled by the ſame Perſon 'twill. be ceteris pari- 
bes the better, not only delivering Hiſtorically what is 
practis'd,bur alſo adding their own RefleRions,and any other 
thing they think fic to propoſe, towards the melioration of 
the Profeſſions they write of. 

Aad togive you, for a ſpecimen of this (not perhaps the 
beſt chat I could, but)ſuch an one, as will be ſurenot to make 
you deſpair of out-doing it, I will adde at the cloſe of this 
ESSAY, whatcame into my mind, and coſt me about an 
houre to ſet down about the Trade of thoſe that ſell Vat- 
niſhed wares: 

Some 7talian Writers (who indeed are to be commended # 
for it) have given us accounts of ſome particular Profeſſions, } 
as beſide others, that I have heard of, but could not pro 
cure, Antonio Nert has written Dell” Arte Yitraria, and Bey- 
wvenuto Cellini of Sculpture 8& the Statuaries Art,and of ſome 
other Profeflions, worthy, wich the Art of Glaſſe-making, 
to be made Eogliſh.  - 

And indeed, I would willingly invite both you and other 
Virtuoſi of our own Countrey, as well as of others , notto 
difdain to contribute their Obſervations to the Hiſtory ot 
Traces: Aadif you pitch upon any,you may _—_— o 
thoug 
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thoughts of the merhod wherein an account of it may be the 
moſt conveniently givin. For [look upon a good Hiſtory 
of Trades , as one of the beſt means to give Experimentall 
Learning both growth and fertility,and like to prove toNa- 
ural Philo ſophy,whatr a rich Compoſt is to Trees, which ic 
mightily helpes, both co grow faire and ſtrong, and ro bear 
much fruit. 

And this I was ſo perſuaded of, that I once deſign'd, if 
the Publique Calamities of my Country had not hinder'd, 
to bind ſeveral ingenious Lads Prentices to ſeveral Trades, 
that I might the better by their meanes, both have ſuch 
Obſervations made,as I ſhould dire, and receive the better 
Hiſtoricall accounts of their Profeſſions, when they ſhould be 
Maſters of them. 


1IT. But 'tis not only by making the Practices and Pro- 
duRions of ſome Trades ſerviceable to others that the Ex- 
perimental Philoſopher may be a Benefaor to thoſe Pro- 
feſſions. For he may do it by the third of the formerly 
mention'd way's (which in ſome caſes is coincident with the 
ſecond) Namely,firſt by ſurveying the Rules and Obſerya- 
tions already receiv'd , and the PraQtices already in uſe of 
each particular Trade, he would improve,and then by taking 
notice of two things concerning it, viz. the Deficiencies 
and Inconveniencies that blemiſh ir, and the Optatives that 
may be made about it; that he may alſo in the Jaſt place pro- 
poſe Rational(it not certain) Methods or Expedients to ſup- 
ply or remedy the firſt ; and either accompliſh the ſecond, 
or make Approximations to it,as far as 'tis feaſeable, or as 
his skill reaches. 

By Deficiencies and Inconveniencies, I do not here mean 
thoſe things, which are wanting to the abſolute perfe&tion, 
which a Philoſopher might wiſh to find in the Trade he 
conſiders ; (for theſe belong to cthe' Opratives) but thoſe, 
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which are wont to be complained of, and not irremediahle: 
or that are wanting to a more eaſily obtainable degree 
of Pertetion. I ſhall not pretend to enumerate thele in 
particular Trades, but only obſerve in general, that the 
chiefeſt of them ſeem to be ſuch as theſe. 

Firſt,that the Artificer may betoo much confin'd to cer- 
tzin Materialls , ſome of which may be ſcarce, or dear, or 
111 condition'd, in compariſon of others, that the Naturaliſt 
might propoſe, As Iremember,that being in a place whete 
we could not procure good Vitriol to make Aqua Fortis 
with, after the manner of our E»gliſh Refiners, by a {ſubſti- 
tution of burnt Allom for Vitriol, but in a farre lefle propor- 
tion, we made Solvents for Silver, as good as theirs, if not 
much better, 2D 

And eſpecially in ſuch caſes as theſe *cis that the Naturas 
liſt may be very much affiſtant co Trades- men, For there 
are many things which he, who is acquainted with variety 
of Bodies, and the accounts on-which rhey work on one ano- 
ther, will either quickly diſcern to be performable by other 
Materials, than thoſe that Trades-men confine themſelves 
to, or probably gheſſed ro be performable by other Agents 
more in the Trades-mens power, and by making Tryals of 
his ConjeQures, *tis like he will within a few Tryals diſco- 


ver what he ſeeks. I know an ingenious Perſon, that upon 


the general complaint made by Tangers, of the ſcarcity and 
dearneſs of the Bzrk of Oak, founda way to prepare Lez- 
ther withour that or any other Bark, as well, if not much 
better, than 'tis wont to be done the ordinary way, at leaſt 
as far as I, and divers other more skilful chanI, could gheſlz 
by ſome variety of it, which he thow-d me. And this varie- 
ry of Materialls, which may be ſuggelted by the Naturaliſt, 
is therefore the more conſiderable, becauſe that chough 
the ſuggeſted Materialls be deerer,than chat in common ule, 


yet it may be ſo much better condition'd in other regards, 
as 
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23 to be preferable roit. And though Diamond Duſt be 
yery many times deerer, than the Powder of Emry, yet I 
ſometimes cauſe work to be done for me in a Shop, where ro 
cat ome Gemms, and ev'ia Loadſtones themſelves, the 
Crafts*men I made uſe of did by my encouragement im- 
ploy the pretious Powder of Diamonds , inſtead of that of 
Emry, becauſe the former makes ſo great a diſpatch, and ob. 
lges them ſo much the ſeldomer, ro change their Tools 
they apply it with, aS makes an advantagious amends for the 
deerneſs, And ſo , though common Spelter-ſoder be 
much cheaper, than that which is made with Silver inſtead 
of Spelter, yet in divers caſes, this laſt is preferable even by 
Artificers themſelves... For tryall intorms us, that this will 
run with ſo moderate a heat, as often needs not endanger 
the melting of thin and delicate Peeces of work, that are to 
be ſoder'd; and if this Silver foder be ſo well made, as ſome 
[can ſhew , you may with it Soder ev'n upon Soder it ſelf 
mide the ordinary way, with Braſle 2nd Spelter , and ſo 
6)l up thoſe little hoales or} Cranys ther may have bin left 
or made in the firſt Sodering, and are not ſafely to be mend- 

ed, but by a Soder more eaſily fuſible,than the firſt. 
Secondly , that the Tradefſ-man may be confin'd to 
certain way's of working, when perhaps it would be much 
more advantagious to him, if he had others propos'd him by - 
the Experimental Philoſopher, who may perhaps diſcerne; 
that what is Mechanically done by the Artificer, may be 
better done Phyſically , and on the contrary. Whereas 
Goldſmichs, f11 dire&ed probably by ſome Chymiſt, by 
boyling Silver-Spurrs, Hilts, &c, of curious Workman- 
ſhip in SaIr, Allome, and Argol, give it that whiteneſle and 
ceannefſe, which it would {czrcely be tecurely brought to 
by bruſhing, or Pamice-ſtone, or Putty. And the like 
Cleanneſs, Experience has inform'd us, that old ſullyed pie: 
ces of good Gold may be ——_ toina trice, by the help 
{ 3 | OL: 
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of warm Aqua Fortis, And as there are divers other thingy 
(ſome of which you will fiad mentioned 'in a folloyi 
ESSAY) that, though wont to be done Mechanically, 
may be done better by Phyſical means; ſo of thoſe things, 
that ought to be done Mechanically, many things that are 
wont to be done by the labour of the Hand, may with far 
more eaſe and Expedition(the quantity conſidered; be per« 
formed by Engines; by which, if they beskiltully deviſed; 
our Obſervations make us bold to think , That many more 
of thoſe, that are wont co require alaborious or skiltull Ap- 
plication of the hands, may be effected , than either Shop- 
men or Book: men ſeem to have imagined. For not to men- 
tion thoſe ſeveral] Inſtcuments on which I have ex tempore 
played divers Tunes, that I had never learned, when we ſee 
that Timber is ſawd by Wind-mills and Files cut by ſlight 
Inſtruments; and even Silk- ſtockings woven by an En- 
gine, beſides divers other Artificial Inventions left not 
nam'd, becauſe they cannot intelligibly be ſo in few words, 
we may be tempted to ask, what handy work ic is, that Me» 
chanicall' contrivances may not enable men to performe by 
Engines. 

Thirdly , there may be deficiencies alſo in this, That 
what the Artificer undertakes, is either long in doing (ain 
the ordinary way of Tanning, Brickmaking , ſeaſoning 
W ood ec.) or takes up more paines, or requires a grezter 
Apparatus of Inſtruments, or elſe is ſome other way more 
chargeable,or troubleſome,or laborious to be effected, than 
it needs be, And theſe kinds of Deficiencies may in very 
many caſes be ſupplyd by the Experimental Philoſopher. 
As I know an Inquiſitive Perſon, that has, upon a ſolemne 
Tryall, tanned as well as the Maſters of the Profeſſion, in 
far leſſe time, (and if I much forget nor, in leſſe by above 
half) than they; ſo in ſome places they have a quick way 
of ſeaſonivg ſome kinds of Wood , for the uſe of mac 
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her, by baking i in Ovens, (which way I have alſo known 
nſed here in England to ſeaſon ſome ſorts of Wood for 
J other uſes in a few Howres) ſo whereas our Grinders of 
, Dioptricall Glaſles have hitherto beleived, that they muſt 


ke make uſe of Venice Glaſs,which is very deer and oftentimes 
r MY very ſcarce to be come by, ſome Yirtvoſi, conſidering, that 
; the great cleerneſle of an Object Glaſs is rather an Iaconve. 


2 nience, than a very deſirable Qualification, have newly 
> WT wwebc ſome of the Artificers to imploy that courſer and 
W cheaper ſort of Glaſſe , they call Green-Glaſſe, which is 
made here in Ezeland, inſtead of the other, which now be- 
ins to be thought by the skilful (with whom my Obſerva- 
tions diſagree not) to be inferior to it.. And ſeveral Dyers 
imploy our Woad, which is not far fetched and much chea. 
per, inſtead of the Eſterg Indigo for Dying of ſome, (if not 
all) ſorts of Blews , and thoſe other colours, which that 
Grand Tinure prepares the Cloath to receive. , . 

Fourthly, another ſort of Deficiencies or Inconveniencies 
may be the want of Durableneſle, either, as to the very be- 
ing of the thing produc'd by the Artificer , or , as tothe 
Beauty or the goodnefle of it. 

Of the former ſort may be (not to mention the Decay 
andſowring of Gyder, Perry, &c.) the Cracking of Glaſle 
of its own accord, and particularly that, which is complained 
of by divers, who deale in Teleſcopes, That the Objec& 
Glaſſes, which are wont to be made, as I was ſaying, of fine 
Venice Glaſſe, will ſometimes, (eſpecially in the Winter) 
flaw of themſelves, and ſo grow uſeleſs, to prevent which, 
ſome, thar are very curious, carry them in their pockets. 

Of the latter ſort, is the tading of the Bowdie and of Wa. 
ter Colours in Limning, and the Ruſt of ſhining Arms, and 
other poliſhed Steel, Divers of theſe Inconveniencies alſo 
the Naturaliſt may obviate or remedy; As ſome of the Vir- 
twoli above mentioned, by teaching the Glais-Grinders = 
make 
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make the ObjeRt Glaſles of their Teleſ@pes of Green- 
Glafle, have taughtthem a way to make them durable in 
ſpight of the viciffitudes of weather. And | have had | 
Pieces of Artificiall Chry ſtall, whereof ſome, though in no 
long.time, crackd in ſo many places, that they changed their 
tranſparency for whiteneſſe ; yer another, though much lar- 
ger, did, as I conjectured it would, hold ſound during ſome 
Winters, nor was ever broken, but by Accident: and I re- 
member,lI told the Arcificer in whoſe Furnace,the Chryſtal, 
that laſted not, had bin made, that I took,as 1 do ſtill, the regs 
ſon of the difference ro be, that the durable Chry ſtal had but 
2a due, and the other an over great proportion of fixt Silt, 
The reaſons of which conjecture I ſhall have occahion to 
give you in another place. 

And as to the Scarlet Dye ( whereof 7 lately mace men. 
tion) that it may be much adyanc'd, as ro point of fixtneſle 
and laſtingneſſe, beyond the common Bowdye, 7 was periua- 
ded by an honeſt merchant of Amſterdam , who h:d got a 
great Eſtate by colouring of Cloth, and was particularly cy- 
rious about the Scarlet dye. For he preſented me with a 
piece of Scarlet ( of which he ſaid he could make enough ar 
a reaſonable rate, wherein he almoſt dety'd me to findei- 
ther any part undy'd, or to ſtain it with Viniger , Lixivium 
and otter Liquors, that henam'd, and indeed by cutting it 7 
found, that though it were a thick peece of Cloth, the mid. 
dle of it was not (as is uſuall in Scailets) white or pale, but 
it was dy'd quite thorough ; and. though of Scarlet 7 ſþill 
elſewhere have occaſion to ſpeak farther, yer 1therather 
mention 1t in this placez becauſe ir affords me a notable 
inſtance , that Trades may be conſiderably improv'd by 
thoſe, that do not proteſle them, For the moſt famous 
Cornelins Drebel, who was the Inventor of the true Scar- 
-ler dye, was a Mechanicien, and a Chymiſt, not a Dyer; and 
as an ingenious man, that marry'd his Daughter, related to 
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me; was ſo tir from having bin vers'd in that Profeſſion, 
when ſome Merchants put him upon the Advancement of 
4certain way ot dying a fine red, or rather Crimſon, that 
had bin a while before caſuzlly lighted on in Holland, and 
prov'd very gaintul to the Finders, that he did not know ſo 
much as the common way of Dying the ordinary Reds, 
though the Merchants having once taught him thar , by 
the help of a ſagacious ConjeQure (to be told you in one of 
thefollowing Eſſays) he ſoon invented the true skarlet dye, 
which has fince bin ſo much eſteemed. we 

It now remaines, that I mention in a few words the Ops 
tatives, that may be propos'd by the Naturaliſt about the 
particular Traces he would improve. By which name of 
Optatives, I mean all thoſe Perfeions, that being deſirable, 
xerather very difficulr,than abſolutely impoſlible,to be ob- 
rain'd, Of which Oprtatives, there may ſometimes belong 
ſeveral to one Craft or Profeſſion. 

Of this ſort in the Black-ſmiths Profeſſion may be the 
making Iron to be fuftble, with a gentle hear (as the flame 
ofa Candle) and yec hard enough for many ordinary uſes. 
Ia the Glafſe-mens Trade, and the Looking- Glaſſe-ma-» . 
kers , may be the making of Glaſle malleable or flexible, 
Inthe Clock makers Trade, the making the newly devis'd 
Pendulum Clocks , uſeful in Coaches, Boates, Ships , 
2nd in other caſes where they are put into irregular moti- 
0ns. 

Inthe Brafier and Copper-ſmyths Trade, the makeing 


3 of malleable ſoder, In the Shipwrigbts Art, the making 


of Boats and other Veſlels to go under water. In the Diver's 
Proteſion ſcme ſmall and manageable Inſtraments to pro- 
cure conſtantly, at the bottome of the Sea, freſh airenot on» 


ly for Reſpiration, as long as one pleales ,, but allo for the 
buraingof Lights, 1.547 Tofve 1 2 
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In the Say.Maſters Trade, the quick melting down of 
Oares & cupelling of them, or at leaſt of Metalls, ina trice 
without Bellowes or Furnace, 
In the Carvers 8& Joyners Trade, the way of giving a 
ſhape to wood in Malds, as we do to Plaiſter of Paris and 
burat Alabaſter. | 


I know, Pyrophilus , that ſuch Optatives may be thought + 
bur a civill name for Chymerical Proje&s; bur I ſhall 
hereafter more fully declare ro you, why I think it not al- 
together unuſeful, rhat ſuch Opratives ſhould be propos'd, 
provided, as I hinted above, that they be very difficult, & 
not impoſſible: That is, that they be ſuch, as are not repng- 
n3nt to the nature of the things, nor the general Principles 
of Reaſon and Philoſophie, and ſeem no otherwiſe to be 
Chymically or Mechanically impoſſible , than becauſe 
we want Tooles or other Inſtruments and wayes to perform 
ſome things neceſſary to the compaſſing of the propos'd 
End,or to remove ſome difficulties,or remedy ſome Incon- 
veniences, that are incident to'us in the Proſecution of ſuch 
difficult deſigns, | ; 


And let me here tell you, Pyrophilus, that this. Ad- 
vantage may be deriv'd from the deviſeing of ſuch Opta- 
tives to boldand ſagacious Men, that if rhey deſpair of at- 
raining to the Perfection they are invited to aime at, they 
may at leaſt endeavour to reach ſome Approximation 
to it: Thus unſuſpeRed Eyewirneſles have inform'd us, 
that in ſome Countries , they are wont to ſhoe Horſes 
without the help of a forge, bringing their Iron to ſuch 
2a temper, that, having a company of Shoes ready made,they 
can ealily hammer them cold, ſo as to fit them to the ſize 
of any Horſes foot, which the hear of the Climate, where 
this is us'd, makes the greater Conveniency: Nor w 
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mach doubt, but that by various Tempers, Iron may be 
made very ſoft and afterward harden'd ; and the rather, be- 
cuſe,'as I elſewhere tell you, we have, without Antimony 
or Sulphur, melted itin a Crucible, ſo as ro pour it out 
like Lead, and yet afterwards ic grew harder, than it was at 
firſt, So thar, flexible Looking- Glaſſes may be made with 
the help of ſelexitzs, you will cl{ewhere be ſhewn: As alſo 
to feliate with eale all kinds of hollow Glaſſes, and ſo turn 
them into ſpecula. That malleable ſoder may be made, 
though we have not yet perform'dit , we do not much de- 
ſpair, and by good Silver Soder ſome Approximatian to 
it has bin already made. 

Submarine Navigation, at leaſt for a ſhort ſpace, has bin 
ſucceſſefully atrempted by the excellent Gornelie Drebell, 
4s Merſennrs aſſures us , and 2s I have bin inform'd, both 
by Drebels ſon-in»Law , and by otber judicious Perſons, 
that hive had the account of the Tryals from the very 
men, that went in the Veſſel under water for a good while 
together; who affirm'd, that though there were many in the 
Boat, yet they breath'd very freely , and complain'd not of 
ary inconvenience for want of freſh aire, And hete alſo 
give me leave to take notice, that this Inventive Drebell 
was no profeſs'd ſhipwright , nor ſo much as bred a Sea- 
man. 4 

As for the Optative propos'd for the Divers, I know 
one of thzem , who by a ſlight Inſtrument thac is all under 
water, and has not as others, any Chimney open to the aire 
above the ſurface of the water , has bin abfe co ſtay divers 
houres at the botrome of the Sea, and remove his Reſpi- 
ratory Engine (if I may ſo call it) with hims and Merſen- 
ax aſſures us that a much berter way, and in my opinion 
an admirable one, (if the thipg be certain) was found out 
and practis'd in his Country, by one Bariews who was 


' able to ſtay fix houres under water, by the help of an al- 
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moſt incredibly ſcant proportion of air,and ev'n to preſerye: 
at the botrome of the Sea, the flame of a Lamp or Cag. 

dle, in a Veſſel not much bigger, than an ordinary Lag. 
thorne. 

As to the Oprative propos'd in the Say- maſters Trade, 
I ſhall in the next Eſſay teach you a way of Cupelling ig 
ſmall Quantities, without a Furnace, or Coales, or ordinary 
Cupell, or other Veſlell. .. : 

And I remember, that by way of Approximation, I 
made a certain Powder, with which, without a Furnace, | 
have in a trice melted Lead- Oare (which very often holds 
Silver) into Metall, and perhaps conſum'd ſome of the baſer 
Metall coo. | 

And laſtly, as for the making of Emboſs'd- works of 
Wood in Mols, 7 am credibly intorm'd by a Learned man, 
that it was actually pertorm'd lately ar the Higue , by the 
Secretary of a forreiga Embaſſador, but of the way 7 
could not procure the leaſt Hint, though ſuppoſing the 
truth of the Relation, 7 ſuſpe& it was done either by ſome 
Menſtruum, that much foften'd the Wood, which may at- 
terwards be eaſily harden'd again, by which way Tortoiſc- 
ſhell may be molded; orelfe, by reducing the Wood into 
Powder, and afterwards uniteing the parts into one Body 
with ſome very bindiog and thin kind of Glue , whoſe 
fuperflaous parts may afcerwards be preſſed our. And I 
remember, 1 began ( but was accidentally hinder'd to pro- 
ceed,) a Tryall co make an Approximation to this, by the , 


help ofa rareG!ue, of which I had the hinr, without being * | 


much beholding to him for it, from the practiſe of an In- 
genious Tradeſman, which as 1 now prepare ir, is made 
by ſoaking the fineſt Ichthyo-Colla. (z.e, Izeing- Giafle) 
for 24, or at leaſt for 12 howres in Spirit of Wine (oreven 
common Branay; for the Menitruum need not be very 


e00d, unlefle for ſome particular uſes, ) Whea by this - . 
on , 
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fon, the Liquor has open'd and ſoften'd, the Body ( which 
will much ſwell) both the Ingredients are very gently to 
be boyld together (and kept ſtirring that the Ichthyo- 
Colla burn nor, till all be reduc'd co a Liquor, ſave perhaps 
ſome ſtrings, that are not perchance very diſloluble ) when 
tis boyld enough, a drop, ſufferd ro cool, will ſoon turn to 
avery firm Gelly, and whilſt tis hot ic ſhould be ſtrained 
thorough a piece of clean Linnen- into a Glaſle or other 
Veſlel, that may be kept well ſtopts a gentle heat ſuffices 
to melt this glue into a tranſparent Liquor with little or 
go Colour, and yet this fige thin Glue holds fo ſtrongly, 
20d binds ſo very faſt, that having ſometimes taken two 
erdinary ſquare Trenchers ( for the round ones are wont 
to be too thick) and layd the one a pretty way over the 
other, a lictle of this Liquor put berween them, and ſuffer'd 
to dry of it ſelf , united the Trenchers fo faſt , that when 
force was imployed to break them, it did it elſe where,not 
where they were joynd togethews So that it ſeems, the 
Gluten, that faſten'd the Trenchers together, was ſtronger, 
than that, which joynd the parts of the ſame Trencher to 
one another, The other uſes of this Gelly ( which by rea- 
ſon of the Spirit of Wine, will not eafily corrupt like other 
Gellys) belong not to this place. Oaly I ſhall adde to our 
preſent purpoſe, that having taken ſpme common Saw- 
duſt, andafter having imbib'd it with melted glue, ſtrained 
out ſlightly what was ſupe: luous, through a piece of linnen, 
and ſhiped the reſt with my hand into a Ball, this negligent 


' Trial (which was only made to ſee whether a more accurate 


might be hopetull) made the Ball, after it had beea leaſurely, 
dryed, fo hard, that being thrown ſeveral times againſt the 
floor,it rebounded up without breaking; but as I was ſaying, 
an Accident hindered me from proſecuting the Experiment, 


which theretore I recommend to you, 
| I 
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I will not now ſtay to tell you, Pyrophilur, how ie may 
2Niſt you toward thermaking ſuch Approximations, as we 
. have bin {peaking of a little above. To take each of the 
difficulties, you would (urmount 1ato the ſeveral parts it 
may be conceived to conſiſt of , and make an Enumers- 
tion of the poſſible wayes of maſtering each of theſe, accors. 
ding to ſome Methods, that might be propoſed, becauſe to 
diſcourſe of this ſubject would take up too much of the 
rime allotted to the fo/lowing Eſſays , and therefore I ſhall 
conclude this by obſerving to you, that as you are, I hope, 
| ſatisfyed , that Experimental Philoſophy may nor onlyit 
ſelf be advanced by an InſpeRion into Trades, but may ad- 
vance them too; ſo the happy Inflnence it may have ofi 
them is none of the leaſt wayes, by which the Nacuriliſt 
may make it uſeful to promote the Empire of Man, For 
that the due Management of divers Trades is manifeſtly 
of concern to the Publick , may appear by thoſe many of 
our Engliſh Statute Laws yet in force, for the regulating of 
the Trades of Tanners, Brick- burgers, and divers other Me- 
chanical Pcofefſions,in which the Lawgivers bave not ſcorn'd 
to deſcend to ſet down very particular Rules and Inſtru- 
tions. F 
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Of Doeing by Phyſical Knowledg what is wone 
co require Manual Skill, 


OR 
That the Kowleag of peculiar Qualities, or Uſes of Phyſical 
things, may enable a Man to perform thoſe things Phyſicals * 
ly, that ſeem to require Tools and Dexterity of Hana, proper 
to Artificers. 


He Particulars to be mention'd in this 8+ Eſſay,mighe 
have been rang'd partly under the preceding Di- 
ſcourle, and partly under the XI'* Eſſay, (wbich will 

be the laſt of this Treatiſe, )whoſe Titles are comprehenſive 

enough ro take in the Inſtances that make up this preſent 

Diſcourſe; which yet I have rather choſe to deliver apart, 

not onely becauſe they ſeem ſomewhat differing from the 

Examples alledg'd in the two mention'd Eſſays, but chiefly 

becauſe the Ulies that may be made of ſuch Inſtances, may 

make them deſerve a diſtinct and peculiar mentioff, For tis 
both a notable Argumeat of the Induſtry of Mankind , and 
may prove a great encouragement to it, that the Help of 

Philoſophie may ſupply the office of Manual Dexterity, 

Strengeh, or Art, and a knowing Head may do what is 

thought not performable, but by a skiltul Hand, or an Arm 

aſliſted by ſome Inſtrument or Engine. And of theſe Inftan- 
ces (which may be juſtly look'd upon as fo many Trophies 
of Humane Knowledg, and ſo many Incitements to Humane 

Induſtry) it will be needles to make any Diviſion, and there- 

fore I ſhall barely fer them down as they come into my mind, 

go other Order being neceſſary for Particulars that are 
| A 2 * _brovughe 
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brotight but as Proofs, and have not a dependency ypog 
oneanother, | ; TI + +2 | ee FR 

The- Aﬀertion, that makes the Tirle of this Diſcourſe, 
the King of Spain finds true ſo much to his Advantage, thar, 
if I miſtake nor, it amounted fora good while to divers mil- : 
lions yearly. For whereas formerly inthe Silver- Mines of 
Potozi in Pery, (accounted the richeſt in the World) it was 
wont to bea very tedious , laborious, and conſequently 
chargeable work, to ſever the Silver- particles of the Oar 
from the ignobler parts of it, by mi#ny ſlow and coſtly, both 
Manual and Metallurgical Fuſtons, and other wayes of Se- 
gregation, much of that labour is now ſav'd by Pero Fernan- 
des de Yaleſco, who, as Acoſta informs us, firſt made uſe at 
Potozi of the property of Quick-ſilver to Amalgamate with 
the nobler Metals. For now, by accurately grinding ihe 
powder'd and ſearc'd Oar with Quick f11ver(ftrain'd through 
a Cloath,) and Salt, and decoRting them for five or fix daies, 
in Pots and Furnaces fitted for the purpole, the greedy 
Mercury licks up the Silver and Gold {which it ſometimes 
meets with) without medling with che ignobler parts of the 
Oar;and being earicht with as much of them as it can imbibe, 
and diligently waſh'd from the adhering /9rdes, the Amil- 
gam is, by Diſtillation with a ſtrong Fire, tteed from the 
Mercury; which coming over reviv'd into the Receiver, 
leaves behind ir the fixr Metals, (viz, Gold, and Silyer,) 
which may be afterwards (if need be) ealily reduc'd into Bo- 
dies, and pzrted by the common way. And by anot unlike 
way ſome of our Gold- Smiths and Refiners are wont (as 
themſelves inform me)to regain our of the Duſt 2nd Sweep- 
ines of their Shops, the Filings and other ſm3ll particles of 
Gold and Silver, which tall co the ground in their Operati- 
ons, and in proceſs of time may amount to a- conſiderable 
value. , 


To make an Head, exadtly repreſeatiog the Size, _ 
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and Lineaments of the face of any living man, ſeems to re- 
quire an exquilite $Kill in the Scacuarie's Art; and yer at 
my defire, and in my preſence, that was lately perform'd by 
a Tradeſman, atter the following manner. The party, whoſe 
Face was to becaſt off, was Jaid flat upon his back, baying 
round about the Edges of his Forehead, his Cheeks, and his 
Chio, ſomething plzc'd to hinder the liquid Plaiſter from 
running over on his Hair: chen into each of his Noſtrils was 
put a hollow piece of ſtiff Paper,of about a quarter of a Foot 
long, and of the figure of a Sugar-loaf, and open at botrh 
ends, that the Afﬀuſton of the Plaiſter might not hinder him 
to take Breath, Aad of theſe Pipes, (which were carefully 
oy1.d over,) the acuminated Extremes reſted upon his No- 
ſtrils, and the other were ſupported by one of the Afſſiſtant's 
bagds, Thea his face being lightly oy 1'd over, to hinder the 
Plaiſter from ſticking to ir, with oyl- Olive, and his Eyes 
being (hut, Alabaſter newly calcin'd in a Copper- Kettle, 
tillit was as white as before; was temper'd up with fair wa- 
terto the conſiſtence of Batter, and by Spoonfuls nimbly 
put all over his Face, till the matter lay every where neer an 
Inch thick. Almoſt as ſoon as it was all laid on, it began to 
grow ſenſibly hot, and in about a quarter of an hour hard- 
nedintoa kind of Lipideous Concretion, which being gent- 
| ly and eaſily raken off, ſhew'd us in its Concave Surface the 
exat Impreſſions made there by the parts of the Face, and 
even by the ſingle hairs of the Eye- brows. In this Mould 
they caſt a Head of good Clay, (by working it 1n,) and on 
that Head they open the Eyes, which in the Prorotype and 
Mould were thur, and (if need be) heighten the Forehead, 
and make what other amendments they think ficzand anoint- 
ing this new face wich Oyl, they after the former manner 
makea ſecond Moald (of two parts, contiguous all along the 
ridg of the Note) with calcin'd Alabaſter, and in-this ſecond 
Mould (lightly oyl'd pa the inſide) they caſt with or oe 
| | (cr 
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Matter the fore part of an Head, more like the Origins 
than ever I ſaw made by the moſt'skilfal Statuary, and yet 
with ſo much eaſe, that the very firſt Tryal I made my (elf 
to caſt a Face thus, ſucceeded. 

To take the Impreſſion of a Leaf, or other flattiſh part of 
a Plant, ir may ſeem requiſite that a man be a good Painter: 
and yet [ found, that the thing may be pertorm'd, onely by 
holding a whole Leat (or Sprig of Roſemary, &c.) in the 
Smoak of a piece of common Gum Sandarack, Rozin,Cim- 
phire, or ſome ſuch Body that emics a copious and fuliginous 
Steam, (for which purpoſe I have made uſe of a common 
Link, when that was moſt at hand:) for the Leaf being 
well black'd by theſe Fumes, and plac'd betwixt the Leats 
of a Sheet of white Paper, if you carefully preſs the Paper 
upon the Leat with the Hafre of a Knite, or ſomeother 
{mooth thing , you may thereby print on the Paper ina 
tew moments the exact Size and Figure (bur not Colour) 
of both ſides (bur eſpecially the back-fide) of the Leaf, 
with the very Ramifications of the Fibres that are dif- 
ſeminated through it. And this may be perform'd, though 
not ſo lively, by blacking the Plant , whoſe piQure is 
required, with the fumes of a Candle or Taper, (eſpecially 
if it be of Wax) in ſtead of thoſe of the aforemention'd Reſl- 
nous Concreres, and afterwards proceeding as in the former 
Experiment: which ſometimes may be of good uleto you, 
when you turn Botaniſt, and in your Travels meet with 
Plants whoſe pitures you think worth having, bur have not 
time or conventency to Draw them. 

Another Inſtance, of the ſame import with the foregoing 
ones, may be afforded us by the Art of Etching , whereby 
Copper and Silver-plates may be enrich'd with Figures, 
which may ſeem to have been made by the Tool of ſome ex- 
cellent Graver; and yer thofe Engravings do not require the 
preſumed Manual skill, and are made without ſuch Tools, 
by having a peculiar ſort of Varniſh (tox on the goodnels of 
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lo it be determinate) is, for Example, a Yard long, it will 


ſhat, depends much of the ſucceſs of the Operation) on the 
Plates, and drawing on it the Figures to be engrav'd, For 
al thoſe Lines, where the Plate is treed from the Varniſh, 
by skilfully temper'd qua fortis (from whoſe Corrofive 
yiolencethe remaining Varaith ſecures the reſt of the-Plate) 
may be ſo curiouſly wrought on by thoſe few Artiſts that 
areskilful in ir, that I have very ſeldom ſeen lovelier Cuts 
made by the help of the beſt temper'd and beſt handled Gra- 
vers, than I have ſeen made on Plates Erch'd, ſome by a 
French, and others by an Engliſh, Artificer, 

But the knowledg of the Phyſical properties of things 
may ſometimes enable a man to perform, not onely things 
to which Mechanical Tools and Manual Dexterity ſeem to 
be neceſſary, but ſome things alſo whereto even Mathema- 
tical Inſtruments, and $kill in Mathemarticks are thought re- 
quifite; ot which I thall at preſent propoſe a Couple of In- 


ſtances. 
In the elſewhere mention'd French Abridgment of Gal» 
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ler's Italian Book, I find a paſſage very pertinent to our Noelle 7cn- 


preſent Dclign, which agreeing very well with our Obſer- {* * 


yation of that kind, we ſhall propoſe it a little more clearly 
a follows. | | 

Suppoſe in a high Church (the Book exemplifies Notre 
dawe) the great Candleſtick that hangs from the top of the 
Church being made to (wing, a Philoſopher that has ob- 
ſerv'd thar- the Vibrations of a Pendulum , though the 
Atches it deſcribes be unequal, are in the ſenſe formerly de- 
clar'd equiremporaneous ; and that, when the Strings, at 
which {uch Pendulums hang, are very unequa], their Lengchs 
will have the ſame proportion. as is between the Squares of 
the Numbers of their ſingle Vibrations perform'd in the 
ſame time: Suppoſe, I fay, that ſuch a Perſon have a Pen- 
dulum wich him, whole String (which may be of any length, 


not. 
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noſe difficult for him, withont-any Quadrant or Geometsi: 
calloſtrument, to find out the length of the Scring thar ſup= 
ports the Candleſtick, and conſequently the height of the 
Church. For the Candleſtick and the ſhort Pendulum be. 
ing made to ſwing, beginning both ar the ſame time, let us 
ſuppoſe, that when the Candleſtick has made nine Vibrati- 
ons, the Pendulum of a Yardlong has made 54, the Squares 
of theſe two Numbers will be 8t and 2916; and becauſe, as 
we lately ſaid, the lengrh of the Pendulums will have the 
ſame proportion with the Squares of the Number of their 
Vibrations, dividing 2916 by 81, the produR will be 36; 
which ſhews, that the String, at which the Lamp hangs, is 
36 times as long as that of the ſhorter Pendulum, and con+ 
ſequently a Yard (containing 3 Feet) amountsto (36 Yards 

or.) 108 Feet. | | 
Upon the knowledg of another Phyfical property of hez- 
vy Bodies I remember I have grounded a way to meaſure 
vaſt Heigths and Depths without any Geometrical Inſtry- 
ments, and in ſuch caſes where ſuch an Inſtrument cannot be 
imploy'd, by the help of a Pendulum; which, becauſe in this 
Caſe it mult be very ſhort, will require an attentive and ex-+ 
pert. Obſerver, For it being knowa that a Stone, or a piece 
of Lead, or the like folid weigbe, falling from a height does 
ſo iccelerate its Deſceat, thar the differiog ſpaces it has tragſ 
mitred, at any differing times aſſign'd, will have betwizt 
them the ſame proportion with the Squares of rhe times, 
wherein the reſpecive ſpaces were tranſmitted; if it be once 
known by diligent Obſervation how far a Stone, or ſuch a 
ſolid Body, (whole greater or lefler bulk is not here confſi- 
derable) does fall ar the end of the firſt Second-minute of 
its motion downwards, it will beeafie enough tor a Natura- 
liſt, vers'd ia the Doctrine of Proportions, ro colleR from 
the time that the Stone imploies in deſcending perpendicu- 
larly from the top ofa bigh Tower or Steeple, how high 
- | tg 
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chat Building is. This way of meaſuring, provided Atten« 


tion and Accuracy be not wanting , we found agreeable e- 


nough ro divers Obſervations of our own and our Friends 


- and by this way one may meaſure the Depth ofa Well (to 


the ſurface of the Water) how deep ſoever, though the bot- 
tom, as tis uſual by reaſon of the darknes, cannot be ſeen, 
which makes the depth unfic ro be meaſur'd by Quadraats, 
2nd ſuch like Geometrical Inſtramenrcs: For if at the ſame 
time that you ler fall a Stone or other Weight, you alſo lec 
goa Pendulum that vibrates Quarter-ſeconds, that is, makes 


- two Excurfions and as many Returns in the 60*-part of a 


Minute, and reckon its Vibrations till you hear the noiſe 


' made by the Stone daſhing againſt the Water in the Bottom 


of the Well, you may eafily enough colle& the Depth. 


For let it be ſuppoſed, thatit be found by Experience, that a 
' Hlling Stone, or other like Weight, do ia the firſt Second- 


Minute of its Deſceac diſpatch {as the diligent Merſennus 
affirmes himſelf to have often found) 12 Feet, (which I un- 
derſtand of French, not having found it hold in Engliſh mea- 
ſate,) and let us alſo ſuppoſe che Pendulum to have perfe&- 
ed 6 ſingle Vibrations before the dathing of the Stone a- 


- gainſt the Water was heard; if we proceed according to the 


Rule formerly given, we ſhall fiad, thar if the time, wherein 
thetalling ſtone tranſmitted thoſe ſpaces that are to direR our 
Calculation, be x, and 6, the Square of thoſe two Numbers 


| being 1 aid 36, the Stone mult have fallen ac the end of che 


6*'Second 36 times 3s far as at the end of the firſt. And 
fince by Obſervation (about whoſe Accurateneſs we need 


. Bot be ſollicitous here, where we deſiga onely the giving an 


explanatory Example) a falling Stone in the firſt Second de- 


* ſcends 12 foot, we need but multiply 36 by 12, to obtainin 


the produR 432, the perpendicular Depth of the Well ro 
the ſurface of the Water. And the ſame number may be 
collected , and perhaps you _ think more ealily » by 
/ | | up- 
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ſuppoſing, as Galiteo's Experiments ſeem to prove, that x 
falling Body accelerates its Deſcent according to a Progref- 
on of odd Numbers, beginning from an Unite, ſo thatifin 
the firſt Second-minute , or any other determinate part of 
time, it fals one ſpace, whatever that be, in the next Second 
it will fall 3 ſpaces, and in the third 5 ſpaces, and ſo onwards: 
according to which reckoning, if the falling Body be ſup- 
pos'd rodeſcend 12 foot, duting the firſt Second icwill de- 
ſcend 36: (beſides the former 12 in the next Second,) in the 
third 60, inthe fourth 84, in the fifth 108, inthe ſixth 132, 
which ſumm'd up rogether amount to 432. And by the 
ſame way one may meaſure the Height of divers Precipices 
how great ſoever, as far as one can reach downward in a per- 
pendicular Line. And one may alſo give ſome gueſs at the 
depth of ſome Voleans, which are not acceſſible to thoſe 
that know but the common wayes of Menſuration, or which 
have burn'd the Ropes, and even melted down the Chains 
and Weights, byzwhich ſome Curious perſons have atrempt- 
ed to fathom their Depth. Tis true, that in Mathemiti- 
cal rigour ſome Abatement ought ro be made, becauſe the 
Stone ſtrikes the ſurface of the Water, or the bottom of the 
Precipice, ſome little while before the ſound, produc'd by 
that ſtroak, can arrive at our Ears. Butunleſs the Heigth or 
Depth to be be meaſur'd be very extraordinary, this allow- 
ance,for the delay of rhe Noiſe,either may be neglected with- 
out much Inconvenience, or in probability will ſcarce ex- 
ceed a quarter (or at moſt half) of a Second; fince, as has 
been e]ſ{ewhere noted, it has been found by Obſervation,that 
a Sound in the Air moves above twelve or thirteen hundred 
foot in one Second, Andin what I have here deliver'd con- 
cerning the way of meaſuring Depths and Heigths by the 
falling of a heavy Body, I have been much confirm'd by an 
Obſervation I chanc'd to meet with in an Ourlandiſh Book, 
which I have not now by me to look our the place, _ 
| e 
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the Mathematician that writes it; who ſeems to bave been a 
diligent Obſerver, afficmes, that he found a Weight Jet fall 
from the rop of a Gharch or Steeple {for Iremember not 
which, nor 4s it material,) ſo highas to amount to 3oo foot, 
toreach the Ground in about five Seconds;. which agrees 
very well to what we have been delivering. For ſuppoſing _ 
the Weight to fall z2 foot the firſt Second, ar the end of 
the fifth Second it muſt have fallen 25 times as far, (1 and 
25 being the Squares of the Numbers of the Seconds of 
time,) and conſequently 300 foot. | 

To ſlit (or divide tranſverſly into Flakes or Leaves) ſo 


| thina piece of Metal as an old Groat , which ſeems not to 


exceed, if it ſo much as equal, the thickneſs ofa Leaf of 
white Paper, may be chought, if ic be feaſable, ro require 
ſome very ſubtle dividing Inſtrument, with an Edg finer | 
than that of a Razors and yet the way of performing this by - 
Phyſical means , is but an almeſt ludicrous Experiment, 


\ which (if you know it not already) is eafily rhus made. Take 


three. Pins, and tick them in the form ofa Triangle, at ſuch 
a diſtance from each other, that the Groat may reſt upon*the 
heads of them: put opoa this thin piece of Metal almoſt as 
much flower of Brimſtone, or at leaſt finely powder'd Sul- 
phur, as will. conveniently lie on ic; then kindling the Sul- 
phur, ler it burn out of it ſelt; which done , take off the 
Groat, and throwing it hard againſt che Flaor, the upper 
part, with the adhering remains of the Sulphur, will be part- 
ed from the lower: which (lower) if the Coin were not very 
thin, will retain its former ſhipe, I have obſerv'd in this 
Experiment a pretty Circumitance or two, the knowledg 


. of which is very apt to be wiſimploy'd, and need not here be 


meation'd: though I would gor ſilently paſſe by the Expe- 
riment it (cIf, becauſe, as ludicrous as you may think it, it 
may ſuggeſt uncommon Speculations to a conſidering Na- 


®turaliſt , and alſo intimatea way of preparing Silver , of 
” 3 


which 
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which T may elſewhete tell you the praQical Uſe! 
He that takes notice of ſo pretty a variety of Colonrs and 
Shapes, as may be diſcern'd on a skilfully, made ſheet of 
Marble paper, will be apt to conclude, either ther the diffe- 
ring Colours were laid on one by one with a Pencil, which 
would requirea great deal of time and pains ; or that the 
Sheet was marbled by being printed off from ſome Plate, on 
which the differing Shapes were cut or engraven, and the dif- 
fering Colours fingly plac'd, which would require yet more 
labour, and a'greater apparatus; whereas the whole Sheet is 
painted thus variouſly and-delightfully at once,and inatrice, 
by the contaR of the ſurface of a Veſſel tull of Water, on 
which the Colours (firſt blended a little by a quick andeaſie 
motion of the Artiſt's hand) are fo order'd, as to ſwim with- 
out being confounded. This Artifice hath, as I am inform'd, 
beendeliver'd by the Curious Xircherus. But if you have 
a mind to know the Particulars of it more fully, you may 
command meto acquaint you with what TI have learn'd from 
Experieace, by which the Practice is ſuppos'd to have been 

of late improv'd. 
If it were propos'd to free weak ſpirit of Wine or CAqus 
vite from 2 great part of its Flegm, the Generality of Di- 
ſillers would think it notto be effeted, but by the help of 
Fireand a Furnace,an Alimbeck, or ſome other Diftillatory 
Veſſels; and yet, without the help of any of all theſe Inftru- 
ments, I have ſometimes taken pleaſure to deflegme Brandy, 
(as they call weak ſpirit of Wine of the firſt Diſtillation,) 
onely by putting it into Sale of Tartar. For conſidering 
the faculty this Alkalizate Body has to attract (as men com- 
monly ſpeak) or imbibe the Aqueous particles that {wim in 
the Air, agd reſolve ſelf with them into that Liquor, that 
rhe Chymiſts call Oyl of Tartar per Deliquium, there ſeem'd 
ſufficient reaſon to expeR, that the ſame Salt being put very 
dry into-pblegmatick ſpiritof Wine, would embody _ 

pe l 
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the pblegmatick parts,with which, if it were not overcharg'd, 
it would probably keep them ſeparate from the more ſpi- 
rievous Liquor, ſince ſuch Oyl of Tartar as I have juſt now 
mention'd, and dephlegm'd ſpirit of Wine, will ſwim upon 
one another without mixing; and accordingly I have ſome- 
times taken pleaſure, by putting a ſufficient proportion of 
dry Salt of Tartar into Brandy, and leaving it there for 
ſome time (for the Experiment will, to be compleated,re-' 
quire ſome while) to make ſome ſeparation of a great part 
of the Flegm, which by degrees diflolving the Salt, will re- 
dace again part of it into a Liquor, that will keep its ſurface 
diſtin&t from that of its ſupernarant Spitit, and if confound- 
' edtherewith by the ſhaking of the Glaſs, would ſpeedily 
part from it, and regain its own ſtation; and it you would 
have a ſeparation of the phlegm begin to appear quickly, 
you may compaſſe what you intend, by tying up a conveni- 
ent quantity of dry Sale of Tartar in a dry rag of, Linnen 
cloath, and immerſing it a licele while in the Brandy, and 
then lifting ic up a litcle above the Liquory for the phlegma- 
tick parts being copiouſly imbib'd in the Salr, which will be 
thereby relolv'd into a penderous Liquor, will in drops. 
(whoſe deſcent will be diſtinguiſhable enough, if the Glaſs be 
held againſt the Light) fall co the bottom of the ſpirit of 
Wine. And leſt you ſhould fuſpeR, that this deſcent comes 
not from their Weight, but from the force they acquire in 
falling through the Air, you may keep the Rag immerſ'd be» * 
neath the ſurtace of the Liquor, and yet may perceive the 
Eflax and Subſidence of the Lixiviam we have been ſpeak- 
ing of, | 

> {ome caſes, wherein Bodies, that are tobe held 
very ſoftly;are either ſo britcle, that *ewould be hard to hold 
them faſt enough without danger of breaking them; or elſe 
ſo ſmall, and fo inconveniently ſhap'd, that ewould be very 
difficu)t ro procure Inſtroments to lay hold on them | ar 
ES "Eo OS, keep 
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keep them-moveleſſe in the Inſtrument: and in ſeveral ſych 
caſes-the uſe of Tools, to hold faſt ſuch Bodies, may be ads 
vant2giouſly ſupplied by Artificial Cements. As I res 
member I have known the Glaſs- grinders , inſtead of more 
Mechanical Tools, imploy Pitch, melted and made up 
with-Aſhes, very well ſtirr'd and iacorporated with it, into a 
_ Riff Paſt, For this Mixture, being by a fit Heat brought 
to a convenient Softaes, the Glaſs to be ground or poliſh'd 
is bedded in it, in what poſture, and as far as, the Artificer 
pleaſethz and by the ſame M:xture the Glaſs being faſten'd, 
at the end of a Stick or ſome proper Inſtrument of Wong, 
the Glaſs, upon the tooling of the Cement, remains firmly 
faſtned, till the Artificer have done with ir what he delignd; 
after which, by ſoftning the Cement with Heat, he cantes 

dily take it off again. a 

And even the Diamond- Cutters, who, to grind thoſe 
Stones into Shapes, are wont to imploy avery vehement 
Actrition, make uſe, for holding their Diamonds, elpecially 
when they would poliſh them, of a Cement, the like t9 
which I remember I have ſome times made to other pur- 
poſes: for themſelves have confeſs'd to me, that they made 
. theirs chiefly of Roſin , melted and brought to a ſtiff Paſt 
with fine Brick.duſt,to which one of the Eminenteſt of them 
for skill adds a proportion of Sealing-wax;z (I told him I 
preferr'd plaiſter of Paris before Brick-duſt, and he told me 
' hedid the like.) 

And indeed by variety of Cements we may be aſliſted to 
make divers Experiments, that wecould not otherwiſe make 
ſo well, if at all, for which reaſon I have been ſomewhat Cu« 
rious about making a pretty number of {auch Mixtures, 
whoſe Compoſitions you may command of me. 

There are divers Artificers, eſpecially thoſe that lic and 
polith Chryſtal, Agars, and other hard ſtones, and cut Seals 
inGems, who have need of Powders of Emery, of difving 
Es egrees | 
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degrees of fineneſs, and ſome of them extremely ſubtle: to 
obtain theſe one would think it neceſſary to have variery of 
Searces, and ſome of them as fine as tis poſſible. Bur the 
silfulleſt Artificers judg they can obtaia their defire much 
better by fair Water, chan by the beſt Searces. For having 
ina Mortar beaten the hard Body of Emery; as long as they 
think neceſſary, they put the powder into a Pail or other fir 
veſſel full of Water, and then with a ſtick, - or ſome ſuch 
thing, they ſtir very well all chat is at the Bottom, 'thar it 
may be rais'd and throughly mingled with the Liquor, 
then pouring ir out into another veſſel,the grofleſt, and the 
moſt ponderous Grains of the diſpers'd powder, will firſt tall 
tothe Bottom, and givea powder lefle groſs than that which 
remain'd inthe firſt Veſſel, (which may be again beaten 
ſmall in the Mortar.) Afterwards they powr the troubled 
Water of the ſecond veſlel into a third, and there ſuffer the 
Duſt to ſubſide, and then decanting the Liquor, if this Duſt 
benot yer fine enough, they trouble the Warer again, and 
after a little while powr it off either -into one veſlel, or two, 
or more ſucceſſively , according to the exigency of their 
uſes; and then (uffering the tranſvaſated Water to ſettle for 
ſome Hours (more or tewer,) as the diſperſed Duſt is more 
orleſs lighr,chey decant the Liquor,or ſuffer it to exhale, and 
take the remaining powders, of which that which ſettles 
- ſloweſt will oftentimes be ſtrangely ſubtle. And by this 
way, ifa man will have patience to pour ſucceſſively the 

' troubled Liquor into Veſlels enough, and give the diſpers'd 
owder a competent time to let fall che leſſe light parts, be- 
bh the upper part of the water be pour'd off into the veſſel 
tis finally co ſettle inz he may obtain ſeveral degrees of pow- 
ders,.leſs and leſs grofle, and ſome ſo fiae, as one would ad- 
mire how twas made ſo. And this (?yr.) I the rather men- 
rion to you, becauſe tis not onely from Emery: but from di- 
vers other Bodies that one may obcain extremely _— 
Tha 
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and. (as they ſpeak) impalpable Powders, of great uſe in 
ſome of the moſt Curious Trades , and perhaps in Phyfick 
too, Forl may elſewhere tell you, how I apply this way 
to Magiſteries of Chryſtal, and of Gems, and even to Crg. 
cus Martis, the naming of which laſt puts me in mind to add, 
That a Chymift much priz'd for finer Crocus Marti,than 0. 
thers of his Profeſſion,and thereby enabled to ſell itar an ex- 
traordinary rate, confeſſ'd to me, that rwas to the Artifice I 
have been commending, that the Crocws he fold ow'dall its 
Advantages. | fa 
Ic has long been, and till is in many places a matter of 
much trouble and expence, as well of Time as Money, to cut 
out of Rocks of Alabaſter and Marble, great pieces, to be 
afterwards {quar'd or cut into other ſhapes; but what by the 
help of divers Tools and Inſtruments cannot in ſome Quar- 
ries be effeted without much time and toyl, is in other pla- 
ces ealily and readily perform'd, by making with a fit Inſtry- 
'ment a {mall perforation into the Rock, which may reach a 
pretty way into the body of it, and have ſuch a thickneſle of 
the Rock over it, as is thought convenient to be blown up 
at onetime; for at the farther end of this Perforation(which 
tends upwards) there is plac'd aconvenient quantity of Gun- 
powder, and then all the reſt of the Cavity being fill'd with 
Stones and Rubbiſh ſtrongly ramm'd in,(except a little place 
that is left for a Train,) the Powder by the help of that train 
being fir'd, and the impetnous flame being hindred from ex- 
panding it ſelt downwards, by reaſon of the newly mention'd 
Obſtacle, concurring with ics own tending another way, di- 
ſplayes its force againſt the upper parts of the Rock, which 
in making its ſelf a paſſage, it cracks into ſeveral parts, moſt 
of them not too unwelldy to be manageable by the Work- 
men, 
And by this way of blowing up Rocks a little varied and 
ipprov'd, ſome ingenious Acquaintances of ours, inploy' 
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the Publick to make vaſt Piles, have lately (as Ireceiv'd 
the account of themſelyes) blown up or ſcatrer'd,with a few 
barrels of Powder, m3ny hundred, not to ſay thouſand, 
Tuns of common Rock. ] 

To give ſmall Glaſſes the ſhipe that is-requiſite to fit 
them to.ſerve for Covers to the Dial-plates of Watches, 
and for other purpoſes, to which Artificers ſometimes im- 
ploy them, one would think irneceſſary , that they ſhould 
be ground, or otherwiſe wroughr, with Tools, by a skiltul 
hano, to give the Glaſſes the Concave, as well as the Con- 
yex, figure rhey ought to have, And yetT have learn'd by 
tryal, that a flat plate of Glaſs of a competent thicknes, that 
has its two ſurfaces ſmooth and parallel to each other, being 
carefully laid upon a deep Ring of Iron,or a ſhallow and hol- 
low Cylinder of the ſame Meral, and of the Diameter re- 
quired, ſo that the edg of the Glaſs (which is to be reduc'd 
toroundnes) may every where reſt upon that of the Cylin- 
drical piece of Mecal; the heat of che fire, warily and skilful- 
ly adminiſtred, will ſo ſofcen this Plate of Glaſs, that its own 
weight will ſo depreſſe the middle parts, that the Glaſs will 
thereby obtain the Figurerequired. And though ſuch Glaſ- 
ſes do not conſtantly fall juſt inco the defired figure, yer 
when they ore $kilfully order'd, they fall into it ſo often, thar 
I am told, that ſome Ingenions Artificers have quitted the 
ordinary way of making Covers for Watches, for that we 
have been deſcribing; which though not free from Caſual- 
ties, is yet ſo much more cheap and eaſie. 

We have in ſome parts of England various kinds of 
Talk, or Laps Speculars, (ſeveral of which I have been Pol- 
ſeſſor of, )and of ſome of them there is ſo great plenty, thar 
one may procure good ſtore for little or no charge: bur the 
reducing of a great Lump of this Talk to fine powder, it ir 
muſt be done the common way, by beating it in Mortars, 


and ſearcing it often, will require aguch time and pains; but, 
as 
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as I have ſeveral times tried, the ſmaller pieces may, by the 
help of an aual flame, be quickly reduc'd to a Snow-white 
Calx; ſo by the Experiment of a ſagacious Acquaintance of 
mine, even great Lumps of it may, almoſt in a trice, be 
brought to fine powder, by heating them red hor,and caſting 
them, whilſt they are ſo, into cold water, whereby there will 
preſently be made a Comminution of them iato a fine, and 
as it were mealy Calx. 

The ground of this Operation is much the ſame with that, 
whereby ſome Chymiſts granulate Maſſes of Gold and Sil- 
ver, when they pour the ſtrongly melted Metal from a com. 
petect height into cold water, whereupon there happens a 
Diſſilition of the parts of the Metal; many of which fall tg 
the bottom in little fragments. But the more eafily tulible 
metals, Tio and Lead, may be quickly and better granula- 
red by the Mechanical way, freſhly mention'd, 2s to Talk, 
I remember I was wont (eſpecialiy if the Ignition and Ex- 
tiationwere repeated 2 or 3 times)to reduce ChryſtalFlints, 
almoſt in a trice, toa firnefſe ro be ealtly brought to a very 
ſubtle Powder, proper to make CAmanſes (or Counterfeit 
Gems) of, 

The mention I have already made in this Efſzy, of whar 
may be perform'd by the faculty that burnt Alabaſter, made 
liquid with Water, has to grow hard again, pucs me in mind 
of another Inſtance, very properly reterable to the Subjet 
of this Eſſay. For one that beholds how curiouſly Oranges 
and Lemmons, and other Fruits, are counterfeited in Wax, 
would imagine, that ſo lively a repreſentation of them could 
not be effected, bur by a hand, as skilful ar leaſt as thar of a 
Painter, fince by this Plaſtick Art, not Oranges, and Lems 
mons, &Cc. in general, but this or that particular Orange or 
Lemmon may be molt lively repreſented; and yet you my 
learn this Art within one hour or two, the thing being per- 
formable eafily and quickyy: for haviog the Orange &c. mm 
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would imitate, we bury it half way ig a Coffin of Clay. 
whole Brim, together with the extanc pXt.of the Fruit be- 
' ing oyl'd over, to keep the mixture from ſtiking, the rem- 
per'd Alabaſter (or plaiſter of Paris) is nimbly laid on to a 
good thicknels, and, upon its Concretion, remov'd, where- 
by you obrain an Half-mould for that part of the Orange; 
then the formerly latent half of che Vruie being likgwiſe 
placd uppermoſt in the Halt-monld, which ſhould have 
ſome pretty deep Notches cut in the Rim ofit, which, with 
the protuberant part of the Fruit , ovght to be oyl'd; the 
temper'd Mixture is likewiſe put upon that, and thereby an 
exat Mould is compleated, at any convenient part of which 
2 Hole being made,to pourin a little temper'd and colour'd 
Wax, when tis brought by Fulton to 2a due Hear, (forevery 
' degree of that Quality is not convenieat, ) ſhaking the 
Mould nimbly and every way, the Wax comes to be fo ap- 
plied tothe internal ſurface, that when the Mould is cold, 
and the parts taken aſunder, youhave an Orange of Wax 
very lively repreſenting the Original, 

There are ſome Circumſtances belonging to this eafte 
and delighttul Art of Moulding and caſting 1a Wax, (which 
is pleaſant enough to be practic'd even by Ladies} that I pur- 
poſely omit: what has been mentioned being ſufficient to 
ſhew you as much as is neceſſary for my preſent purpoſe. 
AndI the rather pitcht on this Experiment, becauſe it may 
afford us another Inſtance, not impertinent to the deſign of 
this Tra. For one that ſhould ſee how great a Cavity is 
left within the counterfeit Orange, would thiak that there 
were ſome great and rare Artifice requilice to caſt it thus hol- 
low, and make fo (mall a quanricy ot Wax reach to the 
counterfeiting of ſuch a Fruitz whereas the bare ſhaking of 
the Mould when the melted Wax is init, together with the 
expanſive endeayour of the included Air, applies the Wax 
to every part of the inſide of = Mould, and thereby turns ic 
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into one great Film, which one would think it very difficul 
to ſeparate, without injuring it, from the Mould, to which 
tis applied ſo cloſe; and indeed it might be ſo, if Nature did 
not again aſſiſt the Artiſt, by making the Mixture, when ic 
cools, ſhrink a little , and thereby part eaſily from .the 
Mouldirt ſtuck ro. 

Bur one of the prettieſt and the ſtrangeſt Artifices that 
belong to this Eſſay, is that whereby the knowledg of a tew 
unheeded Phyſical properties of two or three Bodies, may 
enable a man to perform that, which ſeems to require, not 
onely good Tools, and great Dexterity in the Art of 
Graving, but likewiſe an exquilice skill in Caligraphie, or 
the Arr of writing fair: tor I know a Graver, famous tor skill 
in his Profeſſion, who writes, as I have had good opportuni- 
ty to obſerve, but a bad hand; and yet this man with his 
Tool writes rarely well, and will imitate and emulate the 
fineſt Copies of the choiceſt Writing-maſters, ſo that even 
Virtuoſs have much admir'd how a man, with a ſtiff Iron- 
Tool upon a tough Copper-plate, can write 1ncomparably 
fairer than the ſame perſon can with a good Pen upon Paper, 
But to eaſe you ſomewhat of your wonder, I ſh3]l adde, 
that though chis Artifice be kepr for a choice Secret, and 
though I could not learn a conſiderable Particular or two, 
which belong ro the Delicacy of it, yer (partly by putting 
Queſtioas, and partly by ſome Tryals of my own) I atrain'd 
to the ſubſtance of this Myſtery, 3s they call ir, which ſeems 
_ to bethis. 

A Writing- Maſter, or ſome other that writes a very fair 
Hand, is defir'd to write a Copy, or what elle is to be engra- 
ven, with a peculiar kind of Ink, which differs not in ſhow 
trom cominon Ink, being fully as black as ir. Then they 
take a very clean and well-{mooth'd Copper-plate, which 
being moderately warm'd, is to be ſo rubb'd over with a cer- 
tain white Varniſh,or ſomething equivalent(to be mention'd 
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2 little beneath,) that when the Plate: grows cold again, it 
-nf2y be thinly and eyenly caſt over withi a kind of Skin or 
Film (if I may ſo call it) of Varniſh; then lightly moiſtning 
the Paper, that it may part with its 'Ink the more readily, 
the Written fide is to be laid on the prepar'd fide of the 
Plate, and Thar, together with the Paper, being paſl'd 
chrough a Roliog- Preſs, enough of che Ink will ſtick (bur 
in an inverted poſture)to-:the Varniſh, whoſe Whirenes rend- 


WM ers the black Letrers very conſpicuous; ſo thar'tis eafie with 


2 Needle (fitted with a wooden Handle) to draw over the 
yery ſame Lines and Stroaks through the yielding Varnifl1 
upon the Metalline Plate, wheace they may, after the Plate 
is by Hear, or otherwiſe, freed trom the Varniſh, be com- 
pleted with a Graver; and laſtly, when the whole Engraving 
is finiſh'd up, may be printed off ina Roling- Preſs like ordt- 
nary Cuts. Andeven without a Roling- Preſſe I have ſome- 
times taken oft wricten Characters, onely by laying the 
moiſten'd Paper very ſmooth upon the Varniſh'd Copper, 
and rubbing it hard thereon witha Convex piece of Glaſs, 
or ſome ſuch ſmooth and hard Body, whoſe preſſure makes 
the Ink ſtick to the Varniſh, for which 7 have uſ'd the purer 
fort of Virgin wax, if the Ink be good, and have been laid 
on plentitully enough by che Pen. (That Ink which I moſt 
vs'd, I made onely'of fine Franckford Black, as the Painters 
that ſell ir are wont cocall it, by grinding it little by little, 
but very diligently, with Water, till it had attain'd the con- 
ſiſence of a (omewhat thick Iok; in which this onely Cir- 
cumſtance is carefully to be obſerv'd,that no Gum be added, 

25 is uſual inother Inks, leaſt that hinder its coming oft.) 
- Andhere twill not be impertinent to the Argument in 
band to adde another Artifice, whereby a printed Cat may 
be ſo far taken off, thar at leaſt the Out-lines and the priaci- 
pal Stroaks may be ready copied for the Gravers hand, by 
which way, beſides other Ulſes that may be mage of ir, Co- 
| Pies 
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Pics of rare and choice Pieces may be procur'd, and the pg; 
riſhing or waat of the Originals fapplied; if then the Print 
to be taken oft berecent enough;Cas tis wont to-be,if it ex. 
ceed not a Year, or perhaps two, ) then the Paperineeds one- 
ly be well moiſten'd, as if it were to be printed off at a Rol- 
ing-Prefle (with the Ink , proper to which tis ſuppos'd 
that the Cur was , as uſually Cuts are, printedoft:) 
but if the. PiKure or Scheme be more ancient, it muſt 
be laid all-night to ſoak in water, and then hung in the Air, 
till it have bur ſuch a degree of Moiſture as makes it fit for 
the Roling-prefſe: The Paper being thus prepar'd, either 
by bare wetting or by ſteeping, the printed fide is to be laid 
vpon a Copper, plate, thinly cas'd over, as was formerly dis 
reed, with Virgin-wax, for the Plate and Paper being pat 
into a Roling-prefle,the Compreſſion of thir will make the 
moiſten'd Ink ſtick ro the pure Wax, which conſequently 
will take the Impreſſion of the Cut, or art leaſt of the Out- 
lines and chief ſtroaks of it. | | 
There is another thing -which ſeems above all theſe to re- 
quire theexprels and immediate Operation of the Hand,and 
it is a Phyſical way,if I may ſo ſpeak, of tranſcribing a whole 
page of a Lerter, or other Writing, all at once. Whether 
this can be perform'd.cheaply and eafily enough for com- 
mon uſe,4s hereafter ro be. confider'd. But that abſtraRing 
from theſe Circumſtances tis poſſible to be done, (by an Ar- 
tificial Application of Phyfical things) I have been per{wad- 
ed by ſome Experience; of which I may in one of the tollow- 
ing Papers give you a more particular Account, than I now 
conveniently can. - 5. e2B2k 61 
In the former part of this Eſſay, Pyrophilus,T have preſent- 
ed you ſome Inſtances,- wherein Phyſiological Knowledg 
may be ſubſticuted for Mannal Dexterity, Mechanical Tools, 
and even Mathematical Inſtruments: but now to ſhut up this 
Diſcourſe, I (hall ſuþjoin a Relation that will manifeſt, that 
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eyens Mathematicianand an Engineer may ſometimes per- 
forme that by the knowledg of a ſlight Phyſical Quality of 
obvious Bodies, which without that knowledg, all his skill 
in Matbematical Diſciplines, and his vaſt and Artificial En- 
gines, will not have inabled him to accompliſh. For who 
would think that by a comparatively tew Pounds of Water 
(perhaps the Moifture of the Air in wet Weather might 
have ſuffic'd) a maſſy Body of peradventure ſome hundred 
thouſand pounds in weight ſhould be rais'd,and yet thar this. 
was perform'd at Conſtantinople, is one of the remark3bleſt 
things Iremember I met in the ingenious account of his 
Voyage, that is given by the Learned B»uſbequius, Embaſſa- 
dor from the King of the Romans to the Twrk!ſh Emperour. 
His words are theſe. De Obeliſco, cujus ſupra memini, qui 
ef in Hypoaromo, fit Greci commemorant; 4 baſi convulſum 
multis ſeculis |acuiſie humi: tempore poſteriorum Imperato- 
rum reperium Architetum, qui operam ſuam in eo ſue baſe 
retituenao deferret;, illumg,, poſtquam de pretio conventum 
efet, ingentem apparatum organorum tex trochles & funibas 
preſertim inſt ituſie, quibus lapidem illum ingentem erexerit, 
ſublimen:g, co evexerit, ut uno tantum aigito abeſitt a dorſo 
Aſtragalorum quibus imponi debebat, tum indicaſſe populum 
ſpeFatorem olenm ill er operam tanti apparatus pertiſſe, mas 
eniſh, denuo laboribus & impenſts opus 1nſtkaurandum: at illum 
minime diffiſum perito a rerum naturalium ſcientia ſubſidia 
juſiſſe afferri immenſam aque vim, qua mwltis hors in Mas 
chinam illam injecta, funes quibus Obeliſcas librabatur, ſens 
ſm maaefadtos rigenteſy, (ut corum eſt nature) ſe contraxiſſe, 
fic ut 0beliſcum altius [ſublatum in Aſtrazalis ſtatuerunt, mas 
gna cum aamiratione & plauſu vulgi, And tor confirmati- 
onof this Narrative, it may be added, that the ſame thing is 
mention'd by good Authors, as having been practic'd elle- 
wherez and a like ſtory is allow'd,. and ſomewhere made an 
Argument of (to.another purpoſe) by thatgreat Maſter of 
Mcchanicks G4li/9 humlelt. Po 
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- Tocatch any ſtore of Fiſh the ordinary way, you know 
tis cuſtomiry that even in Rivers,cither ſtore of Angles. and 
ſome $kill in nfing them, or Nets, or ſome other Artificial 
Inſtruments be made uſe of; and if it be in the Sea that men 
are to fiſh, large Nets or ſome peculiar Contrivances are im- 
ploy'd as neceſſary; and one would not expect from fuch 
people as the Americans, eaſter wayes of Fiſhing than theſe, 
and yet theſe illiterate Barbarians, by having found out(pro- 
bably by chance) the Phyſical property of a Wood, make 
that ſerve them to catch F:ſh1in great plenty, and with as 
much eaſe, For our late Engliſh Navigators have obſerv'd, 
a$ their Voyages witneſs, that in ſome parts of the Weſt- 
Indies, the Natives, by impregnating the Water with this 
W ood, &o ſo ſtupifie the Fiſh, that roling up and down upon 
the Surface of the water, as if they were fox d,they are ealily 
taken up in great numbers in their hands: which Relation of 
our Seamen, I therefore, notwithſtanding its ſtrangeneſſe, 
ſcruple not to alledge, partly becauſe chat though we do nor 
uſe a fimple Drug, muchlefle a Wood, for the ſame pa:- 
poſe, yer our Foxingeſtuff (as they call ic) which is bur a - 
{l;ght Compoſition, produces EffteRts not much inferior; 
2nd partly becauſe having purpoſely enquir'd of a Learned 
Phy litizn, that came not long ſince out of a part of America, 
where this practiſe is in requeſt, he aſſur'd me, that he ſaw the 
Engliſh themſelves uſe this way of F;ſhing, onely by tying a 
Log of this Wood, to which (tor what reaſon I know not) 
they have given the name of Dogwood, to the Stern of their 
Boats, ſo eaſily does the odd Property of this Wood ena- 
ble them, that make uſe of jt, to catch Fiſh. 
To take off the Hair is generally ſuppos'd to require both 
a Rafor and other Implements, and the Manual skill and O- 
peration of a Barbour, eſpecially if the Hair be grown under 
the Arm-pits, and in other places, which an inconvenient 
ſiicuation or Figure makes to be of difficult acceſs; and p 
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by the knowledg of a property of that Natural production, 
formerly mention'din the VI Eſſay, under the name of 
Ruſma, the Hair may be, without Inſtruments, taken off 
from any part of the Body, and chat not onely in much ſhort- 
ertime than is requir'd to Shaving, but, as fzr as the Eye is 
wont todilcern, by the roots, which rakes it much longer 
before the part be again cover'd with hair of the former Di- 
menſions. The way us'd ia the Eaſt co efted this, the fore- 
cited Be/ſonzus annexes, in ſtead of which I ſhall tell you what 
I try'd with a parcel of it, brought into England before l mer 
with his Obſervations 2dout it. We mixt the fine Powder 
of it with an equal weighr of ſtrong powder'd Quick- lime, 
(Bellonins, probably not without reaſon, preſcribes but halt 
25 much Quick-lime,) and having ſuffer'd them to ſoak to= 

ether a ſhort while1n alittle fair water, we thinly ſpread the 
bt Paſt or Slime, made by the water and Ingrecients, upon 
that part of the Body which we defign'd to free from Hair 
2nd having ſuffer'd this Mixture to ſtay on about 3 minutes 
(or 60 pare of an Hour, ) meaſur'd by a Minute- watch, 
(our Author preſcribes as long time as 1s requiſite to the 
boyling of an Egg,) we wip'd it off with a Linnen Cloath 
dipt in warm water,and found the Hair raken off by the roots, 
without any inconvenience to the part, that we could diſcern, 
.though I ſeveral times thew'd the Experiment co others,and 
the Trial of it was more than once made upon my Self. 

It may ſeem ſcarce poſſible, without the help of Water, 
or any Engine made with Springs or Wheels, co meaſure 
Time, though but for a little while, as exactly as our beit 
Clepſidra's, Clocks, or Watches are went todo. And yet 
(which is now a known, and almoſt vulgar thing) ſuch an ac- 
count of Time may be kept by him that has obſeiv'd, that 
the Vibrations ar Diadroms of a Pendulum are made in fen- 
fibly equal Spaces of Time,though the Arches continually 
decreaſe that are madce by _ (winging Penculum, (a you 

now 
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know they now call a Bullet, or the like weight hanging at 

the end of a String from a Naile, or other fixt Supporter.) 

For by o ſlight a thing, as I have been mentioning, if you 

watchfully obſerve and reckon the Rerurns that the ſwing, 

ing Weight makes towards you 1n a Minute, or other deter- 

minate ſpace of Time, doubling the Number of thoſe Re- 

rurns, and adding thereto an Unite, if you lefr off counting, 

when the Weight was at the further end of che Arch de- 

{crib'd by its motion, you may obtain a more accurate Di- 

viſion of Time than by any of the formerly known wayes of 

meaſuring ir, For if You make your Pendulum of thelength 

of very little (perhaps a Tenth of an IJnch)leſs than ten Inches 

X8.The 4uthor (Or ewelve parts of our Engliſh Foot,) accounted from the 
has elſewiere Naile, or other thing whence tis ſuſpended, to the Center 
one —=_ if of the Piſtol- Buller, (or the like ſmall round _—_ and, 
fers very little, removing this a pretty way from the Perpencicular it natu- 
7/ at al:,ſrom the rally reſts in, ſuffer it ro fall gently out of your hand, each of 
wen 4079 ;ts rwo (winging motions (the one whereby tis carried from 
you,and the other whereby ic returns to you) will be (eſpe- 

cially whilſt the Arches are of a moderace Jength) Phyſically 
£quitemporaneous; and theſe motions will very diſtinly 

enough, co an attentive eye, divide a Minute or fixtieth part 

of an hour into an hundred and twenty parts, (call'd Half» 
Seconds,)and will conſequently divide an Hour into ſeaven 
thouſand two hundred parts, it not perfe&tly equal, yet leſſe' 

unequal, as to ſenſe, than the Diviſions of Time made even 

by good Watches are wont to be, And therefore this way 

may be of very great uſe in making Aſtronomical and other 
Obſervations, that laſt not long, but require exa& meaſures 

of Time. And by the help of a Pendulum a skilful Mufitian 

of my Acquaintance.,teaches his unpractis'd Scholars to keep 

time whea they fing in his abſence. But when we meaſure 
Experiments by theExcurfions and Recurns ofa Weight,the 

beſt way is to make the Duration of the Pendulums whole 
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motion {before it come to reſt) as long as the place where 
the Experiment is made will permit,renewing now & then, if 
need be, the Impulſe given to the Weight, when the Arches 
begin to grow too ſhorty that beiog increas'd, the Vidrati- 
ons may be the better reckon'd. 

The mention I have been making of the Uſes of Pendu- 
.loms, joyn'd to that I lately made of Aquivelocity of 
Sounds, bring into my mind another Inſtance pertinent ro 
this part of our Diſcourſe, For tis not impoſſible by the 
knowledg of the Velocity of a Sound's motion in the Air, 
and the Zquivelocity (as to ſenſe) of great and ſmall Sounds, 
to meaſure without Geometrical Inſtruments, in ſome cafes. 
the Breadth of a River though exceeding wide, or the di- 
ſtance of the place one ſtands in, from the top of a high Tow- 
er or Hill on the other ſide of a River, or ſcituated in ſome 
inacceflible place, and this in caſes where the difference of 
Stations uſual in Geometrical Menſurations is not allowed, 
The way is evident by what is elſewhere delivered. For ic 
having been found by Aerſennus's Tryals that Sounds (as 
well ſmall as great) do move ina Second (as they call the 
60% part of a Minute) 230 Fathom, or thirteen hundred and 
eighty foot; if I ſee my Correſpondent firea Gun on the 0- 
the fide of the River, or if I fee Muskets or other Guns ca- 
ſually fired on ſome Tower or Baſtion, though never ſo far 
diſt:nr, and never ſo inaccceſſible to me, tis eafte for me by 
letting fall a ſhort Pendulum,as ſoon as I ſee the flaſh of lighe 
produc'd by the kindled Powder, and by reckoning the Vi- 
brations (made by that ſhort Pendulum, which diſttaguiſhes 
| Seconds 1nto halfes or quarters)that ſhall happen-ro be made 
before the Noiſe arriveat my. Ear, ro know how-far off the 
' Place, where the Gun was ditcharg'd, is from thar I am in. 
As if a Correſpondent,ſtanding over againſt me on the other 
ſide of a River, or ſome Souldiers being there exerciſing , 
I ſee the flaſh or ſmoak of a Musket or other Gun two Se- 
_ D a 2; conds: 
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con:s ſooner thin I can hear the Report of it, I may con- 
clude the River to be 2760 foor broads and if a Peece of 
Ordnance being fir'd upon the Tower of a beſfeig'd place, the 
noiſearriveat my Ear in & a Second, I may colle& 690 foot 
to be the diſtance betwixrt that Gua and my Station, And 
by this means mny that Probleme be-pertorm'd that we 
elſewhere mention as a thing, which, when nakedly propox'd, 
may ſeem impoſſible, For if I ſee a Ship at Sea be ſhooting, 
whether in earneſt, or for S2lutation, or for Joy, tis very 
poſſole for me to meaſure, without Geometrical Inſtru- 
inents, how far tis off, though the Ship it ſelf be under (yl, 
For Veſlels that fire Guns, uſually firing more than one, 
whether to offend their Enemies, or to faiute their Friends, 
tis ezfte to take warning, by the firſt Gua, to be 1a readineſle 
with a ſhort Pendulum ag3inſt another to be fired,andin this 
way of meaſuring (though not in any other yet known) one 
may take Diſtances in the darkeſt night, For it matters not 
whether I ſee the Ship or place, whoſe remoteneſs from me 
I would know, provided by ſome Candle or Taper I ſee my 
Pendulum betore the Flaſh of the fir'd Gun, which will ſuth- 
ciently diſcover its ielt by its own Light. And{to add That 
upon the by) I have bad ſometimes Thoughts, that if the 
Velocity of Eccho's, which are bur refleted Sounds, be ſq 
well determin'd as that of direct Sounds, Navigators might 
ſometimes makeuſetul Eſtimates in dark nights,whether they 
be neer Coaſts, or confiderably great Rocks. For though 
upon diſcharging a Gua they cannot conclude how neer the 
Shore they are, becauſe there may be parts of ir lefſe remote 
than thoſe that ſend the Eccho; yet it they follow very 
quick upon the diſcharge of the Gun, they have reaſon to 
{uſpe& that the Shore, whoſe approach the Sea-mea do lo 
Juſtly fear in the night, is at leaſt as neer. as the Vibrations 
of the Pendulum inform rhem that the Echoing place is, 
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0f mens great Ignorance of the uſes of Natural 
things, 


OR 


That there is ſcarce any one thing in Nature, whereof the Uſes 
t0 Humane Life are yet throughly underſtood, 


His being an entire Propoſition, and clear enough 

[ of it (elf,will not need to be Explicated but Evinc'd: 
And evinc'd ſomewhat ſolemnly it will require 

to be, not onely becauſe tis a Paradox, but ſuch an one as 
will meet with a peculiar Tndiſpofition ro be enterrain'ds 
fince Men cannot allow this Paradox to be a Truth, withouc 
ſuch a Confeſſion of their Ignorance as muſt implicitely ac- 
cuſe them of Lazineſs too. But however I think we may 
juſtly enough apply, with alittle variation, to our preſenc 
purpoſe, that true ſaying of Sexeca, Mrlti ad Sapicntiam per- 
veniſcent, niſt &c. andaftirm, that many had attain'd to a 
greater knowledg and command of Nature, if they had not 
preſum'd that what is arriv'd at already, 1s much greater and 
more conſiderable than indeed it is; eſpecially in compari- 
ſon of whar is ſtill behind, and yet attainable: and therefore 
I think it not fit to ſuppreſs the Conftderations I was about 
to mention, fince the diſplaying them may perhaps do ycu 
and others Service, if they rouze up your Curicfity by ſhew- 
ing how much it has been defeRive, and it which they onght 
to do) they encourage it alſo, by thewing You how much 
of Nature undiſcover'd there yet remains, to Recompenſe 
a well as Exerciſe your Induſtrie. ; 
A 2 - But, 
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But becauſe that of the Particulars, whereby our Paradox 
may be confirm'd, there are divers that properly belong to 
the next enſuing Eſſay, the Proofs that we ſhall mention in 
this Diſcourſe, though IT hope they will appear ſufficient a- 
lone, will yet be much ſtrengthned both as ro number and 
weight, if you pleaſe to adde to them thoſe Jaſtances to be 
mentioned in the next Diſcourſe that may be conveniently 
referr'd to This. In which I ſhall therefore inſiſt bur vpon 
V. general Conſiderations ; In all which I hope You will 
not forget thac I have already taken it for a Suppoſition, 
which I doubt not of your granting me, That the Uſefulnes 
of the works of Nature to us depends chiefly upon the 
knowledg we have of their Properties and other Artributes, 
and conſequently,that the more we know of theſe, the grea- 
ter Uſe we are like to be able to make of thoſe Phyſical 
things, (and on the contrary.) And therefore chat ought 
to be look'd on as an Uſe of a Phylical thing, even though 
not immediately praRical,that helps us to make Diſcoveries 
of things that probably may prove ſo. 


The 1. Settion. 


A N DI conſider 1a the firſt place, That there are wery 
few of the Works of Nature that have been ſufficiently 
conſider d,and are throuechly known, even as to thoſe Qualities 
and other Attributes of this and that Body (or other Phyfi- 
cal thing) which belong properly to it, and are not thought 
to be ſorelative to other Bodies. Tis not onely in the Ter- 
reſtria] Globe, but in almoſt every Body to be met with in 
it, that there may be a kind of Terra incognzta, or undetected 

part, whole Diſcovery is reſerv'd for our further Induſtry. 
This will appear the leſs improbable, if we conſider theſe 
twothings;  whercof the one is, that there are divers wayes 
of inveſtigating the Attributes of Bodies, as Chymical, 
; Optical, 
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Optical, Statical, 8c; which being Artificial, and requiring 
S$kilt; and:Induſtry, and Inſtruments, there are very few men 
that have-had the Curiofity: and Abilicy:to examine them 
afrer theſe ſeveral wayes: 'Wichourt which nevertheleſs, di- 
yers other Attributes, ſome of which probably are capable 
of ulefal Applications, are nor like to de diſcover'd. To the 
Proof of which, if it were. needful, a mulcicude of Paſlages 
in theſe preſent -Efſaies, as well as in our other Writings, 
might be eaſily referr'd. 

I ſhall therefore rather ig{3ſt a little on the 2 of the two 
particulars lately mentioned. For it will eaſily appear noc 
unlikely, that there thould be many things undiſcover'd in 
the other Works of Nature, when there are ſo even in thoſe 
obvious and familiar Objects that men are frequently con= 
verſant with, and have occaſion to take Notice of; nay even 
in thoſe Nobleſt of meer Corporeal things, our own Bo- 
dies, whole Struure does ſo much meric our Curioſity,and 
of which it ſo highly concerns no leſs than our Healths and 
Lives, that we have an Accurate knowledg. How many 
new Diſcoveries have been made in the preſent Age, beyond 
what the Induſtry of the Phyſicians and Philoſophers for a- 
bove 2000.years has been able to take notice of? Witneſs 
the Circulation of che Bloud, the 4ſe//an, Pecquetian, and 
Bartholiniau Veſlels; to which may be added the Dudus 
Pancreaticus, and to which I doubt not will be added divers 
other Diſcoveries, to recompenſe the Indaſtrie of the Ana- 
tomiſts of this. inquifitive Age- 

Ia ſo familiar Bodies as Eggs and Chicken are, which ſo 
many thouſand perſons do daiely ſee and handle, and perhaps 
eac, though many Ages ftace even Ariſtotle was ſolicitous a- 
bout the Hiſtory of them, concerning which he has deliver'd 
divers not inconfiderable particularsz yet there has been lir- 
tle within theſe. few years ſo much.undiſcover'd, that whilſk 
mea werehotly diſputiog whether the Chick was A" 
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of the Yolk or the White, our excellent Harvey made: it e: 
vident (which our own Obſervations have rm'd to us) 
that it is made of neither; \nor-yet of 'the;Tredle , (as ſome 
modern Obſervers have taught, ) but of the Cicatricals or 
Speck that appears on the Coat of the Yolk. - 
Who would imagine, thatin a Body ſo familiar, and (6 
often treated of by Philoſophers, as Snow, Mankind ſhould 
for ſo many Apes take no notice of a thing ſo obvious as the 
Figure of it trequently is; and yet Kepler is by a very learn- 
ed Writer acknowledg'd to have been the firſt,that acquaint» 
ed the World with the Sexangular figure (as tis wont tobe 
call's) of Snow, in a Diſcourſe by him publiſht on that Sub- 
je&z and though | fiad mention made of it in 0laws Magn, 
and have obſerv'd it ſo ofcen (but not conſtantly inthe ſame 
ſhape,) efpecially about the beginning of the ſeaſon of Snow, 
that I cannot but admire, men ſhould not have very early 
heeded ſo obvious a Phenomenon, yet I find not the Diſco- 
very of it had been madeſo much as an Age agoe. 

As many Ages as Vinegar has been one of the commoneſt 
Liquors in the World, yet that it oftentimes abounds with 
Shoals of Living Creaturez, that move, and in the Micro- 
ſcope look likelittle Eels, was lookt upon but few Years 
fince as ſo: new a Diſcovery, that when, as I formerly noted, 
I firſt propos'd it here in Enz/and to divers very Learned 
Menand Y#rtwoſ:, aSa thing to be ſeen even without the 
help of a Magnifying Glaſs, they took ic to be a deception of 
my Eyes, till their owa aſſur'd them of the contrary. 

 Thatthe Milky Way, though confiſting of innumerable 
Stars, ſhould tor 2000 Years paſs tor a Meteor, .the incon- 
fpicuouſnes of thofe Stars keeps me from much admiring. 
And forthe ſame Reaſon I wonder not, that the men that 
liv'd before Galz/zo, reckon'd no more than 7 Planets, or 
ſauſpeted not rhat Yenw her (elt is ſometimes Horn , 
and has ber Full and Wane as the Moon. Though _ In- 

ar 1 ances 
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fances may ſerve to confirm what T lately told You, Thar 
many of the Attributes of Bodies are nor like to have' been 
diſcover'd by thoſe that imploy'd not Artificial Helps, Bur 
what may we not expe@ that Mankind may overlook, when 
the.Sun himſelf, which is not onely the moſt conſpicuous 
Body in the World, bur that by whoſe Light we ſee all the 
Others, may have vaſt and dark Bodies (perhaps bigger than 
Exrope or Aſia) frequently enough generated and deſtroy'd 
upon him, or about himz and men, without excepting A- 
ſtronomers, never took notice of it, till of late Years the 
Excellent Gal:lco, or the induſtrious Jeſuite Scheiner , in- 
formed the. World of them, And though I grant that they 
diſcover'd them by the help of Telefcopes, (Inſtruments 
unknown to the Ancients,) yet if Men had been as watch- 
in], as the Noblenes and Conſpicuouſnes of the Object 
would make one expe, they might have diſcover'd ſome 
Spors at leaſt without thoſe Helps; Forl find by an Italian 
Letcer of Galiteo!s, that ſome Curious perſons of his Ac- 
quaintance, after his Diſcoveries had awaken'd them, de- 
ſcry'd and diſcover'd ſome of thoſe Solar Spots with their 
naked Eyes unzfliſted by his Tubes, * 

- It may belong to this firſt Setion of our preſent Eſſay to 
take norice; that one Account, on which we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe men to be ignorant of the Uſes even of choſe things 
wherewith they think themſelves well acquainted, may be, 
that the bare difference of Climates,and of Places, may even 
in ſuch Bodies as we tamiliarly converſe with, beget ſuch new 
Relations betwixe them,as may endow them with Qualities, 
and fit them for Uſes we dream not of. 

[ will not here mention the differing Qualities that Bodies, 
yulgarly referr'd to the ſame ſpeczes of Plants, Animals, and 
other Bodies in almoſt all Countries, are endow'd with in 
ſome Conntries; (as that Spiders are not venemous in 1re+ 
land, and Iriſh Wood in general, if the received Ro 
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be true, bas 2n-hoſtile faculty 2gainſt venempus Creitutes,) 
becauſe the inſiſting on this Suabje& would take-up roo much 
room in this place, and is reſerv'd for another; and therefore 
THe onely adde a Couple of Inſtances, the One to manifeſt 
what difference of Climaces may do, and the Other to ſhew 
the unexpeRed Influence of difference of Places,though per- 
haps in the ſame Climate. F # 

The Firſt of theſe Ex:mples is afforded us by Water and 
Ice, for thoſe that live in thoſe warmer Regions where ic 
never freezes, and who have divers of them derided the Re- 
Jations of what happens 1a gelid Climates as ridiculous, in 
probability would never dream, that it could be a familiar 
uſe of a Liquor they wete ſo well acquainted with as Water, 
ro be broken or beaten in Mortars ltke a dry Body, and car- 
riedin Carts or Wheel-Barrows from place to place, and 
kept all the Year in that form, to make other Water intenſe- 
ly cold in the greateſt heats of Summer: And even amongſt 
vs, thoſe that have not been very inquiſitive, can. ſcarce 
1m2gine thar one of the uſes of Water ſhould be to ſerve for 
High- Wayes, whereon Armies may march for divers daies 
together, with all their Carriages and Artillery, and where- 
on they encamp.and fight Battels with as much aſſurance as 
onthefirm Land; -and yet thoſe that havebeen-in Ruſſia, 
and the neighbouring Northern Countries, affure us, that 
during the Winter when the Rivers are frozen over, they 
uſually take great Journeys on them, and oftentimes rather 
than in Summers, and chooſe that rigorous Seaſon, which al- 
lowsthem to march every where without ſinking into the 
Ground, to proſecute their Wars in. 

The Second of the forementioned Inſtances we are ſup- 
plied with by the Declination of the Magnetick Necdle 
trom the true North and South points, and the variation 
of that Declioation, For though the Loadſtone were high- 
ty admired, as well by Philoſophers and Mathematicians, 

: as 
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2sthe Vulgar, and though ſince the great and happy uſe of 
icto Navigation has been generally known, men have been 
upon (ſeveral accounts invited to conſider it with a peculiar 
attention and regard, yer that in ſome places the Magnetick 
Needle does not point directly, perhaps not by a great ma- 
ny degrees, at the Pole, as in others it does , is no anctent 
Obſervation, ſince tis aſcrib'd to Sebaſtian Cabot; and it ap» 


pears by the Writings of our famous Conntrey- man Gilbert Gilbzrt de Ma, 
himlelf, *That ic muſt be ſome body thar liv'd fince he wror, $'#* #9261, 


that muſt have the honour of being allow'd the firſt Obſer- 
yer of that ſtrange and unexpeRed Phenomenon, That often- 


times in the ſelf ſame place, the declination of the Needle to- # $ee the ſame | 
wards the Eaſt or Weſt,does in proceſs of time conſiderably alter. Gilbert lib.4. 
Which Diſcovery 1 could confirm by comparing ſome Ob-*#3* 


ſervations I have had Opportunity to make, with thoſe re- 
corded by ſome modern Authors. | 

And as the ſame kind of Bodies may have differing Qua- 
lities, and conſequei\tly Ules in differing places; ſo they may 
bave,if examin'd or imploy'd at differing times, com;.riſftog 
under that name, together with the 4 Seaſons of the Year, 
thoſe peculiar Seſons or Periods of Time, to which ſome 
_ Change of Qualities or ſtate in particular Bodies do 

long, 
* The Marations, upon the account of Time, which I am 

here ſpeaking of , are not thoMWhat areobvious to every 

Eye, ſuch as the diftering Qualities of Fruit green and ripe, 
or the Degeneration of Wine into Vinegar, but ſuch as are 
not vulgarly taken notice of, and require either Skill or Cu- 
rioſity, or both, in rhe Obſerver; and of theſe a few Ioſtan- 
ces will ſuffice for a Taft, 

When common Urine either is freſhly made, or has not 
long been kepr, the volatile and pungent Salt is ſo clogg'd 
with other particles wherewith tis aſſociated, thar uſually,to 


obtainir, one muſt evaporate or diſtill away near 8 or 9 _ 
B © 
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of 10 of the Liquor, and then at length give anot inconfi- 
derable Heat to forceup the Laft: bur though the Tradeſ- 
men that deal in Urine do commonly overlook the diffe- 
rence; yet if the crude Liquor be kept 6 or 7 Weeks, 
though nor near the Fire, che Saline and Noble parts will 
have ſo extricated themſelves, that a very gentle Heat will 
mzke them aſcend, and leave behind chera that Phlegm tac 
formerly would have preceded them. 

That the Thames Water, which our Navigators are wont 
to take with them in long Voyages , after a while , if 
they ſail into hot Climartes,ſtincks very often too offenfive- 
ly to be potable, that, wiich hippens uſually ro Water which 
is vulgarly obſerv'd to putrefie by long ſt2ning, will eafily 
perſwadeus ; and yet tis found, that rhis Water, by being 
kept long enoveh in the (ame Veſſeis, though it bein the 
ſme or even in an hotter Climate , will act length Jooſe irs 
Stinck, and grow potable again ; as I have, upon Enquiry 
purpoſely made, been aſſur'd, not onely*by the vulgar Tra- 
dition, but by two very inquiſitive Perſons upon their own 
knowledg: the one having particularly obſcrv'd it, ſaying 
betwixt Exrope and Africa, and the other ia a Voyage to, 
3nd from America. And I the rather mention this, becauſe 
T am very credibly inform'd, thit there are divers other was 
ters, that have this faculty of recovering after Putref:Qion, 
which is ſuppos'd to hefWliar to the water of the Thames. 

And, it I much miſtake not, one or both 'of thele very 
Perſons nam'd another River to me, with an affirmacion of 
its having the ſame power of Self-Recovery. And having 
held ſome Curioſity to try Experiments, how Pump- water, 
or the like rough Water, as they call them, that would not 
bear Soap , may be help'd, an Induſtrious Perſoa I im. 
ploy'd aflur'd me, That he met with Pump» waters, which 
after having ſtood a few dayes, without having any thing 


done to them, would bear Soap, which before they would 
not d0. Coriander 
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Coriander Seeds, being freſhly gathered, have been ob- 
ſerv'd to have ſo much Acrimony, that divers of the Anci- 
ent Phy ſicians reckon them among Venemous Plants; and 
in Diſpenſatories they are uſually preſcrib'd to be prepar'd 
with Vinegar, or ſome other Correfive: whereas the more 
accurate Obſervers take notice, that within a competent 
time afrer the Seed is gathered, ic looſes of ir ſelf that excel. 
five Actimony that at firſt'blemiſh'd ir, Andthe like find 
oblerv'd, by good Apothecaries, of the roots of Aron, 
which are mitigated by keeping, (and which ſome noted 
Phyfitians of my Acquaintance Co little lefſe magaifie to 
me than does 2uercetan himfelt.) 

{That Vegetables, what known way ſoever they are wont 
to be laid up, and ordcr'd, do not afford, unleſle firſt reduc'd 
_ to Soot, any dry volatile Salt, like that of Animal Subſtan- 
ces, Ielſewhere mA particularly declare, and thoſe that 
have had the Curioliry to try it will confirm; bur yet by 
ſome Diſcourſe I lately had with a very Ingenious perfon, 
and ſome ſubſequent Tryals made after a way I devisd to 
examine diſtill'd Liquors, I was ſarisfied that there are di- 
yers Vegetables, and thoſe very commonly grow:ng here 
in England, which being gather'd and laid rogether ata cer- 
rain Seaſon, and diftill'd alſo ata certain nick of time, will 
yeild, in ſtead of the Vinegar-like and other Liquors wont 
to be afforded by ſuch Plants diſtill'd the common way, a 
yolatile Spiritz which in Smell, Taſt, and divers operations, 
2s turning Syrup of Violets green, hiffing with acid Spirits, 
&c. reſembles the volatile Spirits and Salts of Animal ſub». 
ſtances; and, which I doubt nor but You will wonder at, this 
great Change, whoſe Secret I with I durſt teach You, is cffe- 
Red withour the help of any Additament. } 

Aad that You may not think chat tis onely in Vegetable 
& Animal Subſtances , that are commonly of a mcre looſe 


or alterable Texture , that the trying things at one time 
B 2 rather 
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rather than anotber may be very conſiderable , I will add a 
c2uple of Inſtances even in Mineral Bedies. 

It is a Chymical Complaint,even of the Curious and Ex- 
perienc'd, that though Authors teach us to make the Salt 
of violently diftill'd or calcin'd Vitriol, by forthwith caking 
the Caput mortuum, (from which all the Oyl has been by the 
violence of Fire torced out,) and extracting the Saline part 
by affufions of Waters yet thoſe*that make exa tryals of it 
find, that when the dark red Maſs of Powder is newly taken 
out of the Veſlels.tis ſo totally robb'd of irs Saline particles, 
that no Aﬀulſion of Water will at all obrain from ic the ex- 
pected Salt, Notwithſtanding which, having purpoſely en- 
quir'd of ſome, that difti]! great quantities oft Oyl of Vitri- 
ol, whether or no, when they had made an end of one Diſtil. 
lation,if they lay by the Caput mortuum fora petty while in 
the Air, they could nor find it imp&gnated enough with 
new Saline particles, to befit to yeild more Menſtruum, and 
be worth another Diſtillation? I was anſwer'd: in the Aﬀhr- 
mative, Provided that (as I mention'd in the ſtate of the 
Caſe) there were a competent time interpos'd between the 
tormer and the latcer Diſtillations. (The reaſon which, ac- 
cording to my Tryals and Conjcettures, may be afſign'd of 
this odd Phenomenon, belongs not to this place, but You 
will hereafter meer with it in another.) 

The fecond Inſtance I promis'd You, is afforded me by 
Stones; for there are, and not far from this place, Quarries 
of ſolid and uſeful Stone , which is imploy'd about ſome 
ſtately Buildings I have ſeen, and which yetis of ſuch a Na» 
ture, wherein divers other ſorts of Stone are (31d to reſem- 
ble it, That though being digg'd at a certain Seaſon of the 
Year,it proves good and Curable,as in thoſe Structures new- 
ly mentioneds yet imploy'd at a wrong time it makes but 
ruinous Buildings, as even the chiet of thoſe Perſons, whoie 
Profeſſion makes him more converſant with it, has mag 

acknow- 
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acknowledg'd to me to have been found by {ad Experiences 
But concerning this Obſervation , You may expect to meet 
_ elſewhere with a- further account. - 

And though Time and Place be two of the principal, yer 
they are not the onely Circumſtances, whoſe Variations 
may make ſome ſuch Attributes diſcover'd in Natural 
Things, as are not uſually heeded; of which I ſhall mention 
but a Couple of Inſtances, becauſe they may ſerve to ſhew 
You, That ſuch Circumſtances as are thought the ſlighteſt, 
may afford new Ulſes even of Solid and laſting Bodies, Skil- 
jul Artificers, that grind Optical Glaſſes for Tubes , have 
complain'd tro me, That oftentimes the convex Glaſſes they 
f.ſhion, will prove Veiny, and conſequently, after all their 
Jabour, of lirtle value; and yet they are not able to diſcover 
theſe unwelcome Veins in the Glaſs, by the moſt careful 
viewing it againſt the Light, till chey have ſpenc a pretty 
deal of-rime abour working of it, and even then they are un- 
able to deſcry theſe Blem:ſhes, it they hold the Glaſs at an 
ordinary diſtance from the Eye, but they are oblig'd to re- 
move it a great way {perhaps 6 or 7 foot) farther, ſo much 
may an increaſe of Diſtance become ſerviceable, even where 
one would expect the quice Contrary. | | 

Bur probably You will look upon Poſture as a ſlighter 
Circumſtance than Diſtance it felf, and yet D* G:lbert has 
obſery'd, and I have found ir erue by many Tryals, That 
long lrons,as the Bars of Windows, that have ſtood uprighe 
for a great while, do, by that perpendicular Poſture, acquire 
a Verticicy or Magnetick virtue, as having acquird Magae- 
tick Poles. So that if You apply the Needle of a Dial 
(which I mention as the readieſt way of Tryal) co the lower 
part of the Bar, it will draw the South end of the Needles 
whereas the upper Extream of the Barr will ſeem to drive a- 
way that end, and will draw the Northern. | 
 Buchere 1 mult not torgec to take notice, that I can ſcarce 


think 
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think Men will be able to know ll the Properties and Uſes 
even of familiar Bodies and other things, till they have Ma- 
thematically confider'd them there being ſeveral Attributes 
belonging even to ſuch things, which a Naturaliſt, thoush 
Curious, will probably never find out,unlefſe he be both 3c- 
quainted with M:thematical Diſciplines, and have the Cori. 
ofity to apply them ro Phyfical Sabjefts. And thoughin 
other Efſzys of this Book divers things are deliver'd,thar do 
diretly enough tend to maniteſt whar I have now (aid; yet 
tis of ſuch importance, thit Nacuraliſts ſhould be throughly 
perſwaded ofa Truth, that may be ſo much more uſeful thin 
tis yet generally admitted, that I am content to inculcateir 
by ſetting down here a few Inſtances of ſomewhat a differing 
ſort from thoſe elſewhere delivered, and more appropriated 
to the preſent ſubje of our Diſcourſe. 

You will nor doubr, bur that ever ſince the firſt Ages of 
the World, the majority of Men have had ſome occaſion or 
other co ſee Bodies (wing; and yet till Galzles (for he is ge- 
nerally believ'd the Diſcoverer) took notice of the Vibrati- 
ons with a Mathematical Eye, men knew nor this property 
of Swinging Bodies, That the greater and ſmallec Arches 
were, 3s tO Senle, equitemporaneousz; from which Diſco» 
very have been deriv'd ſeveral Practices of good Uſe, ſome 
of hich have been already mentioned in theſe Eſſays: 

That Water, running our at a Hole made in the fides 
nezr the bottom of the Veſſel, makes a Parabolical line, or 
one that neer reſembles it, and that in ſuch efluxions of w2- 
ter there is a determinate proportion aſſignable betwixt the 
perpendicular heighr of the Liquor, and the Diameter of the 
Hole, whereby the Velocity and Quantity of Water thar 
would run out, may be compured, has not been, that I know 
of, raken notice of, till the Obſervations of the above nam'd 
Galilco and the dilgent Herſennwe (to which we may elle- 
where add ſome of our own) have endeavour'd to define 
thoſe matters» | | As 
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As conſtantly as we have occaſion to take notice of Air, 
and Water, .and Glaſs, yet the Curiofity of our modern 
Maſters of Opticks has obſerv'd many things touching the 
Refraion of the beams of Light, made in thoſe mediums 
in diftering Quantities, and To and From the Perpendicu- 
Jar, not to ſ2y any thing of the Equality,of che Angles of In- 
cidence, and of Refletion mace on the Surface of ſtill Wa- 
ter, unheeded by thoſe that are not verſt in Opricks: The 
drops of Dew, that hang in namberle{s mulcitudes upon the 
Graſs and Leaves, are things that every Eye has been invit- 
ed to takenoticeof, by the Orient colours the Sun is wont 


to make them afford us; but till che Excellent Des Caries, yretcorumcar.s, 


contemplating them with a more Critical Eye, found,.'That 
inſuch a determinate Angle mace at the Spectator's Eye, 
between the ray of Light coming from a certain pare of the 
Drop, and the imaginary ſtrait Line reaching from rhe Eye 
tothe Sun's Center, the Drop appear'd red, and in another 
ceterminate Angle exhibired Yellow, Blew, and other Co- 
Jours, and at other Angles ſhewed no Colour at all; the 
Wold ignor'd a conficerable property of Spherical Dia- 
phanums irradiated by the Sun, and ſeems not to have 
creamr of 'a neat Hypotheſis, with which ſome Ingentous 
mens Minds are no lefle raken, than their Eyes are with thoſe 
vivid colours of the R:inbow, which ic pretends togive a 
clear account of. Andthough we daily ſee pieces of Wood 
and Timber broken by the weight of over heavy Bodtes, 
yet till che often nam'd, and ſtill ro be commended Ga/iles 
2pply's Geometry and the Dotrine of Proportions to mat- 
ters of this kind, the reſiſtance of Sol1d bodies to be broken 
by Weight (whether their own, or that of other Bodies) 
ſeems not to have been ſo much as ſuſpeRed to be reducible 
to ſuch an Eſtimate , as he and others haye brought ic to, 
And a Virtuoſo of my Acquaintance, (for whom cMerſennus 


| laidthe way) in a Muſical Inſtrument, that I have with on 
ure 
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fare heard him play on, can obſerve a property of Metals 
that Chymiſts thought not of, namely, that equal Wire. 
ſtrings made of diftering Merals, and having adue Tenſion, 
will yeild Sounds, differing as to Sharpnes by determinate 
Maufical Notes, or the Diviſions of them. And to theſe I 
might add divers other Remarks of Merſennus and Galileo 3- 
bout the force of Guns , (which were found to increaſe with 
their Length bur rill ſuch a number of Feer, beyond which 
the Length did but lefſenit,) and the Parabolical line in 
which Bullets (thr are thought of all other Bodies to moye 
the ſtraiteſt ) are ſaid to moves and I know nor how many 
other Mathematical Actribates (if I may fo call them) of 
Natucal things, that Geomerricians, Aſtronomers, Engi- 
neers, & Cc. have already oblerv'd, might be here added, bur 
that I think it ſufficient co ſubjoyn one Inſtance more, that 
may well ſerve to keep us from imagining, that even the 
moſt familiar Objects inthe World, and that ſeem likely to 
afford the leaſt Diſcoveries, have been ſufficiently confider'd, 
For how few Phenomena in Nature are there, that occur to 
us more frequently than the falling of heavy Bodies ? and 
yet though the Ancients and C4r7fotle himſelf rook notice, 
that there was an Acceleration of Delcent in falling Bodies, 
yet we find not that any ſo much as fairly attempted to de- 
termine that acquir'd Velocity, till Gali{co's Obſervations 
reduc'd it to the Proportion mentioned in ſome of the for- 
mer Eſſays, wherein moſt of the following Mathematicians 
(for I have (ſcarce met with two Difſenters} have acquieic'd; 
and whereby in the V III Efſay we endeavoured to meaſure 
Heights and Depths without Geometrical Inſtruments. In 
a word, till Geometry, Mechanicks, Opricks, and the like 
Diſciplines be more generally and skiltully applied to Phy- 
fical things, I cannot think otherwiſe than that many of the 
A:tributes and Applications of them will remain unknown 
thcre being doubtles many Properties and Uſes of _ 
things, 


« 
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things £:1at are not like to be obſerved by thoſe men, though 
otherwiſe never ſo learned, that are ſtrangers to the Mathe- 
maticks. LD 

And as I h:ve hitherto obſerv'd of Bodtes, ſo I ſhill ven- 
tureto add of 2ualities , and divers other Natural things, 
that even thoſe, that are very familiar, may have Actributes 
and Uſes, which the Generalicy of Men, without excepting 
thoſe that are otherwiſe Learned, are not wont to- take any 
notice of, | 

That Black bodies (for Inſtance) as ſuch, are much more 
ſtrongly and eaſily warm'd by the Sun beams th:n White 
ones, nay (though the diſparity be nor to great) than Bodies 
of any light Colour, c:ters paribus, is perhaps more than 
even You have taken notice of: and yet I (hall hereafter 
have occaſion to prove it by divers Inſtances, and You may 
ealtly try it, either by expoſing for ſome time to the Sum- 
mer-Suna White Glove and a Black, or a couple of Eggs, 
whereof one is Ink'd, or otherwiſe Black'd, all over. 

Cold is one of the moſt famuliar Qualities Men have to 
ceal with,and though they otherwiſe are not wont to expect 
much tromit , yetleaſt of all would they expe that it 
ſhould, contrary to the receiv's Definition of ir, which is,con= 
gregare tam Heterogenea quam Homogenea, that it ſhould, I 
fay, perform the office of Heat in Spirit of Wine, nay and in 
preſenting us ardent Spirics from Beer and other Liquors in- 
teriou: ro Wine; aad yer, not to mention Paraceiſus's Pro- 
_ ceſs of making the Efſence ot Wine by treeziog ail the 
Flegm, we have the repeated Experiments of Navigators in- 
to the Frigid Zone, :*ho aſiure us,that not oacly from Wine, 
but from Beer, by the Congelation of the Aqueous parts, 
there may be ſeparated or obtain'da Liquor ſtrong, hor, and 
Spirituons, almoſt like Aqua vite. 

And eyen in our temperate Climate ſome odd Separati- 


ons may be made by Colds for, got to anticipate thoſe cri- 
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als of mine that belong co other Papers, there may,by ſuch 
Cold as we have here, be made a Separation in Oyl,ofa Li- 
quor much finer and more Spirituous than the reſt ; for 1 
know an Eminent Artificer, who kept it as a choice Secrer 
to reſort (as himſelf confeſt to me he did) in hard Froſts to 
the great Jarrs of Oyl, where he often found greater or leſler 
Cracks or Chinks in the congeal'd part of the Oyl, in which 
Cranies was contain'd an unfrozen Liquor, that appear'd 
thinner and finer than common Oyl, and was much better 
than it topreſerve things from ruſting; (as perhaps haviog 
left many of its S3line parts in the Concreted Oyl,) and tor 
that purpoſe was much priz'd not onely by him, but by 
ſome Watchmakers.that were made acquainted with the vir- 
eue of it, : 

But twere tedious to inſiſt on all the Inſtances that may 
be brought, of the Applications th:t may be made of Co- 
lour, Sound, Levity, Springines, Fermentation , and even 
PotrefaQionz and twould be not onely tedious, but almoſt 
endleſs to proſecute thoſe Inſtances thit might be afforded 
by other more general and operative ſtates and faculties of. 
Bodies, For not onely Motion and Reſt, Fluidity and Firtm- 
neſs, Gravity, and the like, have a more univerſal Influence 
on Natural things, than even Philoſophers are wont to take 
notice of: but thoſe leſſe Catholick A/fe@ions of Matter, 
that are reckon'd among but particular Qualicies, ſuch as 
Gravity, and Heat, may have fo diffus'd an Influence, and be 
2pplicable to ſo many differing purpoles, tht I doubt whe- 
ther all che Ulſes of that particular degree or Pitch of Heat 
that reigns in Fire, will have all its Uſes diſcovered, before 
the laſt great Fire thall diflolve the Frame of Nature, 

Nor muſt I pretermit one conſideration more, that be- 
longs to my preſent SubjeR, which is, that probably many 
more Qualities (or other Attributes) would be taken notice 


of, even in thoſe Natural things that are reckon'd among wn 
| mo 
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moſt known , if Men did not want a meaſure of Curioſity 
that might juſtly be expeRed, For I (peak net here of Cu- 
rivfity in general, (which I doubt nor would make far more 
numerous Diſcoveties, than were neceſſary to juſtify my 
preſent Diſcourſe,) bur I onely ſpeak of ſuch a Curiolity 
about the chings of Nature we familiarly converſe with, as 
we could ſcarce want,if it were not outof Lazineſs, or a pre- 
judicate Opinion, rhzt makes us take thar for granted, that 
we ſhould find to be quite otherwiſe, if we did not chooſe 
rather to preſume than to try. 

Thus rh3t falling Bodies, the heavier they are, the faſter 
in proportion they tall, has been a receiv'd - Opinion in the 
Schools ſince Ariſtotle's time, and has kept the Equiveloci- 
ty (as to Senle at leaſt) of Bodies of very differing bulks and 
Weights falling from moderate Heights (ſuch as ſurpaſs not 
ordinary Towers and SreePles) from being taken notice of, 
till of late Inquiſitive men by Experiments found it our, 

That Water by Glaciation 15 reduc'd intoa leſſer Room, 
has been and is ſtill the opinion not onely of the Vulgar, bur 
of the generality of Learned men; and yer that Water is not 
condens'd but expanded by freezing, he that will congele 
that Liquor in veſſels ſtrong enovgh, may ealily find by try- 
al. And the floating of Ice upon Water, and the Bubbles 
that are uſually to be obſerved init, may alone to ſuffice to 
makea conſidering man diſtruſt the vulgar Opinion. 

That the common Air we bregth and live in, is a Body en- 
dowed with poſitive Levity, has been for many Ages, and 
continues to be almoſt aniverſally believed; and yer it mea 
bad the Curioſity to examine this Suppoſition by one or 0- 
ther of thoſe ſeveral wayes, by which che Gravity or Levicy 
of the Air mayebe diſcovered, they would quickly find that 
tis not devoid of Weight. Andeven fo ſlight a way as the 
condenſing the Air in a blown Blzdder, by tying a String 
ſomething ſtrong about the _— of it, may bear witneis 

2 ro 
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CAntiperiſiaſis, upon the pouring on of cold Water, and o- 
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to what we ſay. For though we ſhould oppoſe , as ſome 
have lately done , That in ſuch caſes the Air is not in its 
Natural ſtate, but condens'd $ beſides, that is an ObjeRion, 
to which all the Expedients of weighing Air areno way lia- 
ble, it makes rather againſt the Objetors,cthan the Conclu- 
fion againſt which they urge it; ſince, ifche Particles of the 
Air be really light, the filling the Bladder the tuller of them 
ought to make ir rather lighter than heavier. 

That greater and lefſer Sounds do, as to Senſe, move with 
an equal Swiftaeſs,is that whoſe Contrary is taken for grants 
ed, and the more excuſably, becauſe tis evident and confeſt, 
that great and ſmall Sounds do not move equally far: and yer 
that this Equivelocity of Sounds has been made out by the 
late Obſervations of che diligent Mer ſennas, and others, you 
may remember to have been delivered in a * foregoing Eſ- 
ſay, where L alſo endeavoured coſhew, That this property of 
Sounds is not unappliable ro Humane Ules, 

That the Loadſtone , which by immediate conta& will 
take up Iron, ſhould have ſo ſtrange a Property as to takeup 
far more-whena Cap, or conventently ſhap'd piece of Steel 
is interpos'd berwixt it and the Body.to be rais'd, is a thing 
ſounlikely, that though the Ancients knew and much ad- 
mired the Attrative Virtue-of the Loadſtone, yer they 
leem'd not to have ſaſpeted it enough to vouchſafe it a 
a Trial: and yet (ince Gilberts Writings came abroad, he 
muſt be a great Novice in, Magnetical Afﬀairs, that either 
ignores or doubts it, But I muſt not do any more than 
rouch upon Magnetical Experiments, fince they atone would 
afford me ſo many Truths ( which the generslity of men 
would not have thought likely enongh to be worth trying) 
that roenumerate them, though it might cox@ince Your Un- 
derſtanding, would I fear exerciſe Your Patience, 

That tis the property of unflak'd Lime to grow hot by 


ther 
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ther cold Liquors, and conſequently not to grow hot upon 
the Aﬀaſion of Liquors that are not Cold, is nor onely ge- 
nerally beleived both by Learn'd and Unlearned, bur this 
property of Lime his been imployed as an Argument to 
prove other Matters, as well by divers of the new Philoſo- 
phers, a5 by many of chem thar imbrace the old Ariſtotelian 
Principles: whereas I doubt nor bur a litele Tryal might ea- 
fily dilabuſe them: for by the Aﬀulion of divers Liquors a- 
Aaally warm, I have made Lime flake with its wonted vio- 
lence, if not with a greater. And in other Liquors aRually 
Cold like unheared W ater, and one or two of them far more 
thin or ſubtle than Ic, I have kept Lime long without {lak- 
jog, and without imparting to the ambient Liquor any fen- 
fible Hear, The Quality of theſe Inſtances makes me think 
it needleſs to increaſe their Number , ſince we can ſcarce 
 wiſha greater inducement co exped, that many new Attri- 

butes may be diſcovered in the works of Nature, if mens 
Curioſicy were duely ſet on work to make Tryals, than that 
_ divershave bzen found out that ſeem'd (o unlikely,that men 
| thoughc it would be ia vain to try them: 

To theſe ſeveral ſorts of Inſtances, that tiave hitherto 
been reduc'd co our firſt Conſideration, might well be ad- 
ded, That Bodies which have the ſame Denomination, and 
from whence men are therefore wont to expect the ſame, 
2nd bur the ſame, Operations and Uſes, may yet have pecu- 
liar ones, and ſome of them very differing from thoſe of the 
Generality of other Bodies that bear the ſame name. Bur 
Examples of this kind will more conveniently be mentioned 
in the laſt Eſſay: and leaſt this ſhould ſwell roo much, diſ- 
miſſing this preſeat Conſideration, we will advance to the 
Next. | 
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THE 11. SECTION, 


Conſider in the ſecond place, That the Faculties and 

Qualities of Things being {for the moſt part) but cer. 
tain Relations, either to one another,(as between a Lock and 
a Key; )or toMen, as the Qualities of External things referr'd 
to our Bodies, (and eſpecially to the Organs of Senſe, )when 
other Things, whereto Theſe may be related, are betrer 
known, miny of Theſe with which we are now more ac- 
quainced, may appear to have uſeful Qualities not yer taken 
notice of. 

I ſhall elſewhere, Pyrophilus, have occaſion to ſhew You 
more fully on what Grounds, as well a« in what Senſe ic is, 
that I take the moſt of the 2 «/zr/es of Natural Bodies to be 
but Relative Things. To our preſent purpoſe it may ſuffice 
to adumbrate my Meaning by the newly hinted Example 
of a Lock and a Key, where, 2s that which we conſider in a 
Key, as the power or facultie of Opening or Shutting ſup- 
poſes and depends upon the Lock whereto it correſponds 
ſo moſt ofthoſe Powers & other Attributes that we call Qua. 
lities in Bodies,depend ſo much upon the Scructure or Con« 
ſirutions of other Bodies thatexre diſpos'd or indiſpos'd to 
be acted on by them, that it there were no ſuch ObjeRs in 
the World, thoſe Qaalities, in the Bodies that are ſaid tobe 
endow'd with them, would be bur Aptitudes to work ſuch 
Eft:&s, in caſe convenient ObjeRts were not wanting. As 
if there were no Lock in the World, a Key would be buta 
piece of Iron of ſuch a determinate Size and Shape. And this 
Compariſon I che rather imploy, becauſe it may be further 
applied to our preſent Diſcourſe. For as if ſome barbarous 
American ſhould among other pieces of Shipwrack, thrown 
by the Sea upon the Shore, light upon a Key of 2 Cabiner, 
he would probably look on it- as a piece of Iron, fit = 

or 
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for the inconſiderable Uſes of any other piece of Iron made 
much broader at each end than in the middle, bur, having 
never ſeen a Lock, would never dream that this piece of Iron 
' had a faculty to ſecure or give accels to all thar is contain'd 
in ſome well furniſht Cheſt or rich Cabinet: So there is ma» 
ny a thing that ſeems to us uſeleſs, whilſt we look upon it on» 
ly init (elf, which will perhaps hereafcer prove highly uſeful, 
when we ſhall light upon ſome other Bodies peculiarly firted 
to a@ uponir, or receive impreſhons from it. Bur this will 
be better apprehended by the following Inſtances. 

Though Iron be ſo common a Body as it is, and its Uſes 
are very many, and have been known as long as fince Adam's 
time, yet all thoſe differing Bodies,on which men of all ſorts 
imploy'd it to work , aadall rhoſe various wayes whereby 
Cbymiſts, Phyficians, and Mineraliſts have wrought on it 
during ſome thouſands of Years, did never diſcover to man 
one of its nobleſt and uſefulleſt Properties, which, for ought 
we know, was never found out till within theſe 3 or 4 Ages: 
for a Steel Needle, beiog applied to a Loadſtone, maniteſt- 
ed it ſelf to be capable of conſtantly ſhewing the North and 
South in 2ll Seas , inall Weathers, and in all times of the - 
Day and Night to Navigators, who , by this Property, 
which depends upon the Relation that Iron has co one onely 
Stone, have been enabled to diſcover the New World, and 
enrich the Old with the Drugs and Treaſures of it. 

Afcer all the vain Attempts that even ſubtle Chymiſts 
hive made to arreſt the Fluidity of Quick- ſilver, the know- 
ingſt Perſons that have medled with that Mineral,and eſpe=- 
cially if chey have obſerv'd that the keeneſt'Froſts , that are 
capable of freezing even 4qua vite, are unable to congele it, 
have been very much indiſpos'd to reckon an eafie Coagula- 
blenes amongſt its Qnalities; and yet we ſee, that though 
the Mixture of no other known Body will diſcloſe its having 
any ſuch AfieRion,yerthe Vapor of melted Lead will ſome- 
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times (for that Experiment will not alwaies ſucceed) reduce 
Quick-filver even in its Maſs intoa confiſtent and ome. + 
what tough and hard Body. Ca : 

Vinegar being a Liquor, that has been generally known 
and us'd for ſomethouſands of Years, men have imploy'dir 
upon great variety of Bodies, and to very tnany Uſes, bur 
elpecially to communicate a Sowernelſs to the things where- 
with twas mingled; bur when it came (probably by chance) 
to be applied co the diflolving of Lead calcin'd or crude, ir 
manifeſted thatit hada faculty toexhibit: a more than S:c, 
charine Sweetnes, which, for ought I know, it exhibirs with 
that Metal onely; for I have not yet known crude Vinegar 
diſſolve Tin though Calcin'd, and chough by a ſl:ght Arti- 
fice, elſewhere mentioned , we have been able ro make 
ſtrong Spirir of Vinegar diſſolve the Calx of Fupiter, yer 
was the Solution far differing from , and inferiour to, the 
Taſt of the Solution of Lead newly mentioned. 

Spiritof Urine is a Liquor that has been long known to 
Chymiſts, and might reaſonably be look upon as likely to 
bea good Menſtruum for ſeveral Bodies: bur tis not Pros - 
- bable, that after it had beenimployed to diſſolve divers com» 
pac Bodies, it ſhould be ſulpeRed, that it would coagulate 
ſochbio, light, and tugitive a Body as Spirit of Wine it ſelf: 
and yet we have often (as there will be hereafcer divers oc- 
cafions to relate) tryed, that if both Liquors be ſufficiently 
pureand dephlegm'd, they will afford that Rirange Snow- 
white Concretion that He/mont cals his Offa alba; which, 
however by bis Followers aſcrib'd. to him as the Inventor, 
I fiad mentioned in ancienter Books than his: and Frememe 
ber that even Raymond Lully relates, with what wonder he 
fi: ſt ſaw this Experiment (which indeed is conſiderable) per. 
form'd, 

Aud as the Spirit of Urine has ſuch an odd Property, when 
it meets with ardent Spirits dephlegmedz ſo the Spiricuous 
parts 
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pirts of Urine, without being ſeparated from the reſt, have a 
taculty that one may yet lefle expe, ifthey be duely im- 
ployed, ro operate upon Musk: as I have had che opportu- 
nicy to inform my ſelf by inquiry ofa Scholar, who lived in 
China, and affirm'd himſelf to have divers times ſeen Musk 
made. For this Perſon anſwered me, that he had obſetv'd ir 
to be the PraQtice of others, and had made Tryal of it himſelf 
in thoſe Eaſtern parts, That the Musk being made up, and 
put into Cods or Bags made of che skia of the ſame Animal, 
(in which form TI have received Preſents of Musk ſent me 
from the 1ndies) they do either before or after hang it in a 
houſe of Office, ſo as it may, without touching the grofſer 
Bocies, receive the fetid Exhalations of that Naſty place;by 
which Urinons Steams, which tis expos'd to for (ome dayes, 
the leſle Active or more immers'd Sceat is, as it were, call'd 
out, and excited or heightned, And 1 found by farther En- 
quiry ot the ſame Perſon, that having carried Musk from 
thoſe Eaſtern Regions, where tis made, to other and remote 
parts of che ſame 1247es, he found, That by thelength of the 
Voyage by Sea his Musk had very much loſt its ſtrength, 
which he afterwards reſtor'd to it by following the Advice of 
ſome $skiltal Perſons,. according to which he cyed che Musk 
cloſe in a Bladder, wherein haviag pricke many liccle Holes 
with a Needle, he hung it up for ſore dayes in ſuch a ſtink- 
ing place as has been newly mentioned. Whereto agrees 
very well what I have read in a late Eminent Phyſician of 
Rome, (where the Artof Pertuming is very much cultivated) 
who communicates it as the chiet Secret practic'd by rhe 
Pertumers there, for recovering the Scent of decayed Musk, 
That it be kept for a competent time ia Linnea well moiſt- 
ned with rank Urine. 

The uſes of Geſſo (as the Spaniards and Italians call it) or 
Gyp[um,are numerous enough inthe Shops of Stone- cutters, 
Moulders ia Plaiſter or os, 28 divers other Artificers; 

= but 
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but one world ſcarce ſuſpeR, tht beſides the various nſes 
theſe Tradeſmen put it co, it ſhould have one ſo very differ- 
ing from them, as to be an excellent Medicine, if I may fo 
call it, tor Wine: and yet that they uſe great ſtore of it about 
thoſe Choice ones that comes to us from the Canaries, . is 
noted Tradition among thoſe that deal in in that fort of Li- 
quor, and has been confirm'd ro me by an Eminent Wine- 
Merchant,that liv'd ſeveral Years in thoſe Ifl:nds. Andthat Z% 
about Malaga they put a good proportion of it into the | 
Juice of their Grapes,when they cun ir up, is affirm'dto me | 
by 2 Curious Eye.witneſs, who was there in Vintage time, 
and of whom I purpoſely inquir'd about it. 

Though Silver be ſo Noble a Metal, and ſo much known 
and us'd, that ewas the Price of things as early as CAbra- 
ham's time; yet one very fine uſe of it has been known, buc 
fince the Art of Annealing upon Glafſe came to be praciſed, 
For among other Experiments of this Art we find, that pre- 
pared Silver (and I have ſometimes done it pretty well with 
thecrude Met3l) being as it were burat upon a Plate of 
Glaſs, will tinge it with a fine Yellow or Golden colour: 
There are alſo divers Mineral Earths, and other courſe Ful- 
files, of uſein this Art, which, by the help of the Fire, makes 
them impart colours to Glaſs, both tranſparent, and ſome. 
- times very differing from thoſe of the Bodies themſelves, as 
I may elſewhere have occaſion to ſpecifie. In the mean time 
give me leave to name this Refletion upon the Art of Paint- 
ing, Thar tis very hard for us to be ſure that we know ſo 
much, as all the ſeveral ſorts of Uſes that may be made of 
the particular Bodies we converſe with, ſince upon the in- 
vention of anew Art or Trade, of which we know not how 
many remain yet to be found out, divers Uſes and Appl:ca- 
tions of Bodies come to be diſclos'd, that were never ſuſpe- 
Red before. | 


The uſe of Lyes made with common Aſhes to waſh Lin- 
nen 
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nen, has render'd them for theſe many Ages very familiar: 

But though their Eftets on the other Bodies, upon which 

they have been imployed , feem'd not to have any 2ffinicy 

with what I am going to mention; yer when a ſtrong Lixivi- 

um is applied to Syrup of Violets, (which is alſo a very 

- knowa Liquor) to which ic has a peculiar Relation, it will 
then immediately change the colour of tht Syrup from a 
Blew to a perfet Green, and ſo ic will the Violet leaves 
cruſh'd ona piece of White Paper, without the help of Su- 
gar, or any Preparation. 

Redneſs, though a Colour as ebvious as moſt others, and 
to the generality of men very pleaſing , however it hath no 
oftenfive property in reference ro other Animals, tamiliarly 
known amongſt us, (at leaſt that we have taken notice of: ) 
yer being preſented to the Eyes of Turkey- Cocks, it has 

 ſachan incongruity with them, that ofcentimes tis obſerved 
to make them very angry, as far as can be judg'd by the toe 
'kens of being diſpleaſed, it produces in them. 

The Leaves of Oaks, that are ſuch common thiogs, and 
are not obſerved to have, in reference to any other Body, 
which Chance or Induſtry applies them to, any ſuch Proper- 
ty as that I am about ro name; theſe Leaves I ſay, it whea 
freſh, they be immers'd in the water of Mineral Springs,im- 
pregnated with the ſubtle Corpuſcles of Iron, I have ſeveral 
times found co turn the Liquor Blew or Black, according to 
the proportion and vigor of the two Ingredients, 

One would not expe that fo dark and black a Body as 
Char: coal, ſhould be the main thing imployed not onely to 
cleanſe and brighten ſome Metals, bur co procure a clear- 
nefle, and givea Glols to ſome tranſparent, Bodies. And 
yer I learn'd from che makers of Mathematical Inſtruments, 
Gravers, and other Artificers, that the beſt way chey have, 
and which I have {een them imploy, to poliſh their Plates ot 
Braſs and Copper, (atcer they bave been rubb'd clean with 

 D3 pow- 
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powder'd Pumice ſtone) is with Char-coal, (which ſome of 
the more Curious burn a ſecond time, and'quench in appro- 
priated Liquors,) as that, which both ſerves co fetch out the 
{cratches of the Pumice-ſtone , and tit (elf ſcours withour 
ſcratching, and there>y poliſhes very ſmoothly, And by the 
ſame way they may cleanſe and poliſh che Plates of Horn, of 
which they make Linthorns, Drinking Cups, &c. To 
which, as to the Metalline Plates, a Glofs may be afterwards 
given with Tripoly. 

Perhaps it will not be improper- to take notice to You, 
Pyroph. in this place, That not onely the Nature of the Bo- 
dy. to be wrought upon, but lome peculiar Circumſtances 
relating to it, may contribute to the Effects of ſuch Experi- 
ments a+ thoſe treated of in this Section. As for Example, 
orfe would not expeRt that Water, which 1s ſo apt torun out 
at the Chinks of wooden Veſſels, ſhould, without addition, 
become the fitteſt Inſtrument for cloſing them. And yet 1 
have more than once found by Tryal, as I preiume many 
Tradeſmen have done, that when wooden Barrels or Firkias, 
and the like Veſſels,by having been long kept roo dry, come 
to have Clefrs and Commiſlures, this inconvenience may 
be remedied by pouring Water into chem. For though at 
firſt che Liquor quickly runs out again, yet by frequent zffa- 
fions of it, the Wood,eſpecially thoſe Edges between which 
the Water runs out, becomes [o ſoftned and plumpr up, thit 
the little Intervals or Chinks are, by the ſwelling of the 
neighbouring pazts , clos'd up, and the Veſlel becomes 
ttanch, | 

Andupon alike Reaſon feems to depend that odd Expe- 
rimenr, much capke of by ſome of our Eminent Engliſh Sea. 
men, who, for the haſty ſtopping of a Leak that is not tov 
great, much cominend the thruſting into it a piece of pow- 
der'd Peet; tor this being much more ſalt chan the Sea-wa- 
ter, that liquor pterces into the comp?&t and (in great "_ 

| ry 
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dry Body, and by opening the Salts, and ſoaking into the 

Fleſh, makes the ſwelling Beef expand ir ſelf, ſo as to bear - 

ſtrongly againſt che Edges of the broken Planks, and there- 

_ the Water from flowing into the Ship as ir did 
Ores 


THE II, SECT1ON. 


[ Conſtder in the next place, That a Body in affociation 
- with others may be made fir for new Uſes, and ſome of 
them quite diflering from thoſe that were proper to it be- 
fore. 

This III. Conſideration is, in ſome regards, of Aﬀinity 
with the firſt, bur yer is not the ſame, lince 1n the former 
we conſider the Power that one Body has to :& upon ano- 
ther,or thediſpoſitian it hath to be ated upon by it; where- 
as now we contider the two Bodies or more, as being by 
Conjuncion qualified to a on a third Body, or ſufter trom 
it, as one entire Concrete, upon the account of new and e- 
mergent Properties, accrewing to the Compound by the 
Aflociation of the more fimple Bodies that compoſe ir, 

You will meet with ſtore of Inſtances, both in theſe E(- 
ſayes, and other of my Writings, eafily applicable to rhe il. 
luſtration of whar is here delivered, and therefore it will- ſuf 
fice to name in this place the fewer, 

He thar cakes notice how flexible a Metal Tin is, and how 
dead anoile it yeilds, will ſcarce dream that one of its Utes, 
and that nane of the deſpicableſt, ſhould be comake another 
Metal, which is lefle yeilding, and hos a lefſe dead Sound 
than irs ſelt,not onely hard, but ſonorous: and yet we ſee,that 
Bell-Meral, which, when cait into Bells, makes a hard Mix- 
ture that ſounds fo lowdly, is made principally, as has been 
already no ted, by the addition of a certain proportion of 


Tin co Copper. | 
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In the common Experiment of making Ink, the Tnfulion 
or DecoGtion of Galls is yellowiſh, or reddiſh, and the Soly- 
tion of Vitriol will, as the Concrete participates more of 
Iron or of Copper , be either greenor blewiſhz bur trom the 
mixtureot theſe two Liquors there will emerge an Inky 

lackneſs. 

That Oy], that is a Body ſo mollifying and ſlippery, nd 
whoſe UnQuoſity makes its moiſture ſo much more dithcult 
to be waſted or deſtroyed than that of Water, Wine, or 0- 
ther not tenacious Liquors, ſhould be one of the 2 or 3 main 
IJngredients, and the onely moiſt one of a hard and durable 
Cement, 1s that which probably Y ou would very little <x- 
pet fromi:: and yet, not to mention what Trials of that 
nature I have made, becauſe I had not time to obſerve the 
full Event, a very ingenious man, much imploy d abour 
coſtly Water-works and Dams, aſſures me, That the beſt 
\ way he has to joyn together, and,if need be, piece and mend 
with a cloſe and laſting Cement the Pipes, that are us'd for 
ſubterraneal Aquedudts, that are long to bold ranning Was 
ter, is totake good Clay (ſuch as Tobacco-pipes are made 
of, } and having dry'd ic, and reduc'd it to very fine Powder, 
and mixt good (tore of ſhort Flocks with it , beat it up very 
dil:gently with as much Linſged Oyl, as will ſerve to bring 
itto a ſtiff Paſt, almoſt like well kneaded Dow. This Pall 
he faſhions into Pipes of the length and bigneſs required, 
which though they will be long a drying in the Air,z et,when 
once throug hly dry, are very ſtanch and laſting. AndlI re- 
member, that before I learned this, having occaſion to try 
divers Experiments about Cements, I chanc'd to meet with 
an ancient Artificer, imploy'd to keep in repair the Con- 
duits that brought Water to London, and in exchange of a 
Lute or Cement that I caught him, he was forward co ſatis- 
fie the Curioſity I had to know what Cement he imployed 
about ſo important a Work, and he aſſur'd me, That Oyl 

R_- was 
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was one of the main Ingredients {and the onely Liquid one) 
he imployed. 

He chat conſiders that Lead is one of the moſt opacouz 
and flexible Bodies that the World affords us, will nor eafi- 
ly imagine, that one of its Uſes thoulJ be co make up about 
3 parts of four of a Mixture tranſparent,and exceeding bric- 
tle; and yet this is eafily perform'd by divers Chymiſts (and 
] elſewhere mention my having ofcen done ic) in making of 
calcin'd Lead, and powder'd Flints or Sznd, a brittle and Di- 
#phanous Compoſition , call'd by Spagyriſts Yitram $4- 
turni, 

And this mention of Glaſs ſuggeſts to me another Inſtance, 
fic for my preſent purpoſe: for who would imagine chat 
ſucha Body as the fix'd Salr of Chaly, which, as other Al- 
kalyes, that take their Denominztion from ir, has a ſtrong 
and fiery Taſt, and is not onely readily diffoluble in Water, 
Wine, or any ſuch liquor, but will ina ſhort time, being bur 
left in the Air, be reduc's into a Liquor, who would expect, 
T ſay, that it ſhould be of any Uſe, much leſs the Mzin of this 
Cauſtick, and eaſily difſoluble Body , to be one of the two 
main Ingredients of Subſtance borh perfeRly infipid, and in» 
diſſoluble, not onely in Water, Wine, 4 c. bur even in Aqua 


forts, CAqua regia, Spirit of Wine, Quick-fi]ver, Spirit of 


Urine, and other Menſtruums, ſome of them highly Corro- 
ſive, and others extremely ſubtle and piercing: and yet ſuch 
a Mixture is uſually afforded us in Glaſs,(eſpecial'y the moſt 
durable (drr of it) wherein, That there is aQually a great 
proportionof Alchalizate Salt I conteſſe I doubted,rill hav- 
ing purpoſely enquired of-an Ingenious Miſter of a Glaſſe- 
houſe, bow much Glaſs he uſually obtained when he put in 
{och a Quantity of Sand, I found by his Anſwer, That che 
Glaſs obtain'd was many Pounds 1n the hundred more than 
the Sand that was imploy'd to make it , whence I g:thered, 
(what he alſo affirm'd) That the Alcaly did not onely feem 

as 
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(as one might ſuſpeR) to promote the Fufion of the $:ng, 
but does materially-and plentituily concurr with it to com- 

poſe the Glals, | | 
And whereas I intimated ar the very beginning of this 34 
Section of this Eſſay, That Bodies, when aflociated, may 
be applied not onely to new Uſes, bur perhaps co ſome char 
are quite diftering from thoſe that belong co {ome of ihe 
reſpective Ingregients. This Oblervation may be made good 
by ſeveral Inſtances, andeven by ſome that are very 0byi- 
ous, as well as by others that are not ſo familiar, For we 
may take notice, that though Oyl, and Tallow, and other 
ſuch Un&uous bodies, be thoſe thar do greaſe and ſport Lin- 
nen 3nd Wollen Cloaths; yet thoſe very Bodies, being $kil- 
fully afſocizted with others, though wich bur a Lixiviate 
Salc and fair Water, do pleacifuily concar to the making up 
of Soap, by the Solution of which, Greaſe Is readily wath'd 
out of Linnen Cloaths,and others beſides thole are alſo treed 
from.che Spots of ir, But divers other Inſtances applicable 
to this purpoſe, ' belonging more properly to the follow- 
ing part of this Eſſay, till we come thither it may ſutfice,that 
I illuſtrate and confirm what hath been propos'd by the lin- 
gle, but noble inſtance of CA urum fulminans, For though 
Salc of Tartar bea fixc Body, and ofa fixing Quality, yer 
being skiltully aſſociated with Gold difſoly'd in 4qua Regs, 
though chat be thought the fixedſt,nor onely of Meals, buc 
of Bodies, yet the Gold precipitated by this fixt and incom- 
buſtible Salt, becomes ſo exceeding fugitive, that By a gent. 
ler heat than would kindle any known Body in the World, ic 
is made to Fulminate like Gun-powder, (bur many degrees 
more violenc than it;) and (which you will alſo think ſtrange) 
though Sulphur be a Body of {o quick Accenſion as is ob* 
viouſly known, yet by an ealte way (ellewhere to be taught 
You) of mixing thoſe two-onely, You may, as Tryal hath 
inform'd us, make it (which You will eafily allow to be one 
| 2M 
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of the unlikelieſt uſes of Sulphur) even by its being ſer on 
fre, to hinder the Accenſton of this ſo eafily kindled Gold, 
which I have known thereby readily curn'd intoa Medicine, 
that ſome cry up for excellently D:aphoretick, (though I 
doubt whether Aur um fulminans work not rather another 
way,) and which Iremember I have(in a Cruciblg)kepr long 
inthe fire without loſle, 

I ſhall onely adde to this third Conſideration this one par- 


ticular,that is of too great moment to be pretermitted here, 


though it have been already in part raken notice of on ano- 
ther occafion, namely, That the Effects and Uſes of Mix- 
tures do nor onely depend upon the nature of the Ingredi- 
ents, but may be oftentimes much varied by their Propor= 
tion. And of this the Mineral, which ac the Glaſs- houſes 
they are well acquainted with,under the name of Manganez, 


will afford us a pertinent and confiderable Inſtance. For- 


though it be a courſe and dark Mineral 1t felf , and though 
being added to the Materials of Glaſs in a fuller Proportion, 
it make the black Glaffes that are (old in ſhops; yet not one- 
ly a moderate proportion of it 15 us'd to make Glaſs red, but 
which is more remarkable , a ſmall and dve proportion of it 
is commonly imployed ro make Glaſs the more clear and 
Diaphanous. 


THE IF. SECTION. 


IN the Fourth place I conſider, That a Body, by adiffering 
preparation Or management, may be fir for new, and per- 
haps unthought of, Purpoſes. Fax the Qualities of Bodies 
depending for the moſt part upon the Texture of the ſmall 
parts they are made up of, thoſe wayes of ordering greater 
Bodies, which do either by Addition, Detra@tion, or Tran(- 
poſition of their Component Corpuſcles, or by any two, of 
all of thoſe wayes, make any notable Change of the former 
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Texture of the Body, may introduce new Qualities, and 
thereby make it fic for diverſe Uſes, for which twas not pro. 
per betore. 

We (ce to how many ſeveral Uſes Men, that were nei- 
ther Philoſophers nor Chy miſts, but for the the molt pact 
Hliterate Trzadeſmen, have been able ro put Iron, by but va 
' rying che viſiole Shape of certain Portions of it, and con- 
necting ſome of chem 2fter a peculiar m2nner: as is obvious 
in the ſhops of Blackimiths, Lock- Smiths. Gun- Smiths, 
Cutlers, Clock-makers, Iron-mongers , and others. Bur co 
give You a more Phyſical Inſtance in the ſame Metal, be - 
pleaſed to rake notice, how much a Change, made by a Na- 
rural Agent, the Fire, inthe inviſible Texture of Iron, docs 
Ipeedily alter ir; when of the {:me Bar ot Iron, by the help 
of Fire and Water, the Artificer makes harden'd Iron, and 
Iron of atzmper fic tor Drils, and Knives, ana Springs, and 
I know not how many other Iaitruments. which require di- 
ſtint Tempers in the Met! thizy are made of, that Temper 
which readers them fir tor one uſe,leaving them uotit tor an- 
other. 

Bur we need not confine our ſelves to Inſtances, wherein 
no new Ingrecient is added to, or taken from the Body to be 
alcer'd, it being fuftcienr, that the Addicamenc upon its 
own account do not bear ſo great a ſtroak in the Caange pro- 
duc'd, but that it be principally aſcrib'd to the way ot order- 
ing the Body wrought upon ; and ſpeaking of the manage- 
ment of a Body in this Senſe, (which is uſual and proper e- 
nough,) I ſhall ſubjoin a few Inſtances, of the many I might 
adde, to mike good our Rropoficion: 

- Though Paper be one of the commoneſt Bodies that we 
uſe, yet there are very few that imagine it is fit co be imploy- 
ed otherwates than about Writing, or Printing, or wrapping 
up of other things, or about ſome ſuch obvious piece of Ser- 
vice, without dreaming that Frames fos Pictures, and _ 

| ne 
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fine pieces of Emboſs'd work, with other Curious Move- 
ables, may (as Trial has inform'd us) be made of it, after 
this or the like manner. Firſt, ſoak a convenient quantity 
of whitiſh Paper, that is not fine, about 2 or 3 dayes in wa- 
ter, till it be very ſoft; then maſh it in hot water, and bear 
or work it in large Mortars or Troughs, (much after the 
manner us din ſome places to Churm Butter) trill it be 
brought to a kind of thin Pap, which muſt be laid on a Sieve 
(withoat preſure,) to drain away the ſuperflaous Moiſtnes, 
and afterwarc's put into warm Water, wherein a good quan= 
tity of Fiſh- Glew or common Size has been diſſoly'd. Being 
thence taken Out by parcels with a Spunge, it muſt therewith 
(for the Spunge will dry up the ſuperfluous moiſture) be 
preſs'd into Moulcs of Iron, or of ſuch Plaiſter as Scatuaries 
uſe, wherein having acquir'd the Figure which js intended to 
be given it, it is thence to be taken our, and permitted to dry, 
and is to be ſtrengthned, where need requires, with Plaiſter, 
or grated Chalk (made into Pap with Water,) or ſome 0- 
ther convenient matter; and afterwards, having rſt been leis 
ſurely dried, tis to be either painted or overlaid with foliated 


Silver or Gold,as the Agtiſt pleaſes. I may elſewhere have» 


occaſion to mention another unlikely uſe of Paper, namely, 
to ſtop the Clefts & Commiſſures of Wooden Inſtruments 
and Veſiels, that are to hold Water, For Paper being thruſt 
into theſe nzrrow places, the firſt Warer that comes to it be. 
ing ſoakt up, occaſions a forcible Dilatation, which makes 
the ſwelling Paper fill the Chinks tis lodg'd in, according to 
what was lately deliver'd at the cloſe of the ſecond Sefi- 
on,” 

The Sugar- Cane has been a Plant well enough known tv 
many Countreys and Ages, who were not unacquainted wich 
the Sweeinels of its Juice, and yet ſeem never to have mace 
Sugar of it, for want of knowing the way of ſo ordeitng it, 
25 to co2gulate it into a Durable az well as Delicious {ub- 
ſtance, s E 2 Tobacco 
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Tobacco was likewiſe a noted Plant in the WelſtIndies; 
which was yet ſuffer'd yearly to rot and periſh like other 
Herbs, till the Induſtry of the Moderns finding the way of 
Curing it, (as they call the merhod of Orcering it) made it, 
by the help of meer Skill, laſt in an improved condition for 
divers Years, and firtg be tranſported (as it plentifuliy is) 0- 
ver all the World. 

The Leaves likewiſe of 1ndigo, which would uſelefly periſh 
like thoſe of other Shrubs ; by the meer way of ordering 
them, which too is rather by SubſtraQtion than Addition, has 
been long made a laſting Pigment or Dying ſtuff, and one 
of the moſt Staple Merchandiles that even the Ealſt-Indies 
ſend Us. | | 

I might add the great Uſe that we are enabled to make of 
Madder, Woad, and divers other periſhable Plants, by the 
way of ordering them; but there is one Inſtance of this kind 
Jo conſicerable, that though I have formerly nam'd it to ano- 
ther purpole, and though I am willing co mention but one 
Example more of this fort, I cannot but pitch upon this; {:nce 
it excellently manifeſts what may be expected from a $kiltul 

* ordering of Natures Productions, by ſhewing us, what even 
the Savages of America have been able to perform in this 
Kind, For though their 2 andzoca bs conteſſedly a Poys 
. ſonous Plant, yer without Addition they make of it their 
Caſiavi-Mea), whereof not onely the 1adians,but alſo many 
Europeans make their Bread, (which I alſo have, made ſome 
uſe of without diſl:ke.) And with no Addition, unleſleir be 
perhaps that of Spittle, they make of the poyſonous Juice of 
the ſame Root a not uopleaſant nor ſtrengthleſs Dnak, 
which aivers even of the Ezeliſh- compare with our Beer, 
And of the Bread made of that Caſſavi Root, they brew, in 
ſome of our American Colonies, a Liquor by the Planters 
c:lled Perino, which I have known, even by Perſons of Qui- 
lity, equall'd i5 not preferr'd to Wine it (elf, = 
| | e 
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The Shreds of Leather par'd away and throwa aftde by the 
Glovers, by ſo flight a way of ordering them, as onely the 
. boyling them long in fair Water, diſſolves them 1n that Li- 
quor, and reduces them with ic, the. Decoction being ſtrain'd 
and cool'd, into a kind of Gelly that they call Size, (which 
may be alſo made the ſame way of Cuttings of Parchment, 
and better yet with thoſe of Vellim,) which is of great uſe 
towards the Production of very differing Trades: ſome of 
which Productions are already touch'd upon in this Book, to 
which I ſhall here onely add, for the eaſineſs of the Experi- 
ment, Thar che fine red Stands, and Hanging- Shelves , are 
made with ground Vermilion being onely temper'd up with 
it, and laid upon Wood, which being thus colour'd, is, when 
it is dry , laid over with common Varniſh , which preſecves it 
trom Wet, and gives it a Glols, 

Ic would ſcarce be ſuſpected that ſo white a Body as Ivory, 
ſhould, among other uſes, be proper, without the addition 
of any Black, or ſo much as dark- colour'd body, to yeild one 
of the deepeſt Blacks that has been hitherto known; and yer 
many of our Eminent Painters count that Black, which they 
call Ivory-black, the perfe&teſt that hath been hicherro 
imployed in their Arc. And this Sable may be made of 
Ivory without Addition, onely by burning it a while in a 
cloſe Por; and we have made it by keeping it a while among 
Coals and Ajhes, onely wrapt in ſtore of wet Paper to keep 
it from ſpending its denigrating Sulphur in an actual Flamez 
(to prevent which, the Pots, it is burnt in, are wont to be 
clos'd with Lute, or otherwiſe ſufficiently ſtopry) as tt Arti- 
ficers were acquainted with the old Rule, 4d»ſta nigra, per» 

ſta alba | 
' _ Andon this occaſion I ſhall add, That this Black made of 
Ivoryis ſoexcellent in its kind, that I ſcarce know any thing 
fo proper to make Foils of, for that nobleſt ſort of Gems, 
Diamonds: And I remember, that a very skiltul _ 
| ) 
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of whom I bought ſome of thoſe Stones, and whom Iem- 
ployed to ſet others for me, conteſt ro me, That burnt Ivo. 
ry was the thing he made uſe of, for Foils to the Diamonds 
he had a mind to ſet well, 

Another Inſtance there is, which I muſt by no means pres 
termit, now that I am endeovouring to ſhew, What the Pre« 
paration or management of a Body , even by illiterite 
Tradeſmen, may do to make it fit for unlikely Uties, For 
one would ſcarce imagine, that from ſo groſs and fonl a By- 
dy as the Inteſtinum refum of an Oxe or Cow, there ſhould 
be obrain'd a tranſparent Subſtance, more thin by far than 
Paperzandyet of ſogreat a firmneſs and tovghne!s,as is Icarce 
at all credible to thole thit have not been(as I have)conviac'd 
of it by Experience. But tis Certain that ſome of our Gold- 
beaters in London, and perhaps not there onely,do, by cleanſ- 
ing and otherwiſe preparing the above mention'd naſty Gut 
of an Oxe, obtain exceeding fine Membranes, ſome of which 
I keep by me, that though clear and ſtrangiy thin, are yet of 
{uch tenacity, that when the thin Plares of Gold are put be» 
tween them, or in their Folds, the force of a man frequent- 
ly ſtriking chem, with a vaſt Hammer made of purpole, al- 
moſt as heavy as he can well lift up, does uſually, as I hive 
ſeen with ſome wonder, attenuate and dilate the included 
Gold, without being able to break theſe ſo fine Skins, 

Theſe Inſtances, Pyrophilus, we have hicherto produc'd,. 
are almoſt all of them ſuch, as either Nature her ſelf, or Nas 
ture aſſiſted but by Tradeſmen , and other illiterate perſons, 
has preſented us. Andtherefore queſtionles the Power that 
a skilful Management miy have to produce great Changes in 
Bodies, and thereby fir them for new Uſes, will be much ad- 
vanc'd, when they ſhall be order'd-by ſuch as are either good 
Chymiſts, or dexterous at Mechanical and Mathematico- 
Mechanical Contrivances, eſpecially if in the ſame Perſons 
a $kill in theſe two ſorts of Knowledg ſhould concur. _ 
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That skill in Mathematicks may teach a man ſo to manage 
Natural chings,as to enable bim to make other Uſes of them 
than thoſe chat want it wi'l dream of, we may be perſwaded 
by ſeveral Particulars. For we ſee that from a bare giving 
toa piece of ordivzry Glaſs a Priſmatical ſhave, that Dia- 
phanous and colourleſs Body may be made to exhibir in a 
moment 3! choſe delightful and vivid Colours for which we 
admice the Rainbow; and though meerly by giving a piece 
of toliated Glaſs or Metalline Speculam a Concave figure, it 
may be m2de to burn ſtrongly by Reflection, yer by giving 
a piece of Glaſs a Convex figure, You may quaiifie it to 
+ burn by RefraRtion, and even with Water firly figur'd You 
@ may re2dily kindie Fire. For though a round and hollow 
Spherical vial of pure Glaſs will tranſmir the Sun-beams 
without miking them burn, and conſequently has not of it 
ſelf the taculry I am going to name, bur ſerves chiefly to ter- 
minite the W ter that is to be pour'd into 1t, and give it its 
due figurztion, yer by fil!;ng a Spherical Vial, I havetaken 
pleaſure ſo: to unice the Sun- beams, as when Froſt 2nd Snow 
was ab{ut me, ro make them burn; (and perhaps Ice ic (elf, 
it choſen fee trom Bubbles, and conveniently ſhip'?, may, 
25 ſome inco;mpleit Tryals make mz hope, be made fit e- 
noogh for that pai poſe.) And much aore vigorous the Ac- 
cention would b:, if two bzre Concive Glaſſes of I ke ihape, 
equi] bigne(s, and rru-lv gronn4, h:d cheir Eiges ſojoyn'd 
by 2 cloſe Frame, chat the Cavity contain'd becween the 1g- 
fice of the Gialſes 304 the Frame, m:y be fijF'd with fair wa- 
ter; for by this means /the Convex. ſ1e of each Glaſs being 
outermoſt } the whole I: ſt: ument {one or two of which I 
have ſeen ina Yirtuoſo's hands) will ſeive for a dou'Je Cons 
vex Glaſs, which may by this means be m-de tar larger, and 
more efficacious than other Burning- Glaſſes of that figure, 
which coſting each of them of a 6ngle piece of Solid 


Glaſs, aze wont to be far interiour in bignes to ſuch hollow 
£50, Ones, 
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ones, as may be eaſily enough attained. 
And now 1 have named Solid Glaſs, give meleave to take 
hence a Rile to adde, That though Glaſs ſtopples are mage 
onely by giving them an almoſt Conical figure, 2nd a ſuper- 
ficies fitted by grinding, for an exquiſite Contact with the 
inſide of the neck of a Glaſs-bottle yer this way of ordering 
Glaſſes, which is aſcribed not to meer Philoſophers, bur 
men vers'd in Optical. and Mechanical Trades, produces 
Stopples much ſurpaſſing all known before not onely in 
this, that neither 4qua forts , nor other Corrofive Li- 
quors work upon them, bur alſo in their being able to keep 


in even the ſubcileſt Spirits ſo trifly, thit I remember hay- 
ing once forgot ſome Spirit of Sal CArmeniack 1n a large # 


Bottle, which it did not neer a quarter fill, when long at- 
ter (as I remember about ſeaven Years) came to that part of 
Enzland again, I chanc'd to find this Bottle ina place, where 
being without an Inſcription, I knew not what the contain'd 
Liquor was. And taking oft the Glaſs- ſtopple, to diſcover 
by rhe ſcent what it might be, upon ſmelling to that ſolid 
Body, the adherent Spirits operated ſtrongly enough upon 
my Noſe and Eyes to make me almoſt Ragger, and with my 
Curioſity had been more. Cautious. | 

What I have turther obſervd about the way of making, 
and the Applications of, this kind of Glaſſes, belongs not to 
this place, where twould be fic to proſecute my former Dif- 
courle by ſhewing You, How. much. the Chy micl manage- 
meat of things may alter and improve them; were ic not chat 
it would be improper to venture upon ſo copious a Sub- 
x in on@of the Sections of an Eſſay, where 1 ſhill there- 
fore but point at it, without pretending to treat of ir. 

We ſee, that Chy miſts can out of ſome Fruits,that grow 
wild in the Hedges, and are not edible , as alſo out of the 
Lees of Ale and Beer, draw an inflammable Spiſ, which, 
tor many purpoſes (not Medicinal,) may be made uſe of for 
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that of Wine, Weſee that out of the dry Body of Harts- 
horn, as likewiſe out of the Skull and Bones of Dead Men, 
and other Animals, which have been wont to be lookt up- 
on to be ſo devoid of Moiſture, that Men Proverbially ſay, 
45 dry as Bone, Chymiſts do ordinarily, to the wonder of 
the Ignorant, draw ftore of Spirit, and Oyl, and Flegm , as 
they likewiſe do from thedryeſt Woods, Some of them 
alſo, of the opzcous Body of Lead mixt with Sand, and a 
few Grains perhaps of Metalline Pigmear, can make in a few 
hours variery of Amauſes or Mertalline Stones, which by 
their Tranſparency and lovely Colours do pleafingly emus- 
late Rubies, Emeralds, and other native Gems; about the 
imitation of which, I may elſewhere acquaint You with ſome 
of my Trials. 

How unlikely Effefts may be ſometimes produc'd by a 
flight Spagyrical preparation of things, may ſufficiently ap- 
pezr by the Bolozian Stone, from which (though one would 
not upon the ſight of it expeR any ſuch matter, yet) being 
duely prepared by Chymical Calcination, ic acquires that 
ſtrange Property of ſhining in the Dark 4a while after it has 
been expos a tothe Sun, for which it is ſo juſtly admir'd by us 
that have ſeen it, that tis judg'd unfic to be believ'd by mas 
ny Criticks that have nor. 

And here let me take notice to Yon, Pyrophilus, That 
very {light Circumſtances in the Management of a Body 
may ſometimes produce confiderable and unlikely Eftes, 

That Salt, difſolv'd in Water, is a powerful hinderer of 
the Congelation of that Liquor , is a matter of common 
Obſervation; neither the Sea-water, nor Brine, being uſu- 
ally frozen with us by ſuch Froſts as tura common W ter, 
and ſome Liquors more indiſpos'd than thar is, into Ice: 
And yet Sea-ſalt, which being diflolv'd in Water keeps it 
from freezing, being outwardly applied ro Water, does ſo 


powerfully concurre with Snow or Ice to make it freez in 
: Artificial 
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Artificial Glaciations, and is ſo neceſſary to the effe&, that 
the Snowor Ice without the Salt would not ordinarily here 
1a our Climate produce in a ſeaſonable time any Ice at all, as 
I morethan once purpoſely tried. 

There is a certaia Powder, which by the Proportion and 
Mixture of Nitre (whereof it chiefly conſiſts) with other 
Ingredients, obtains ſo odd a Texture, that if putting it in- 
to a Crucible you ſhould place that apon the Coals, as is u- 
ſually done in other Fluxes, the Powder would blow up 
or take fire with violence enough, and perhaps not without 
ſome danger; and yet if inſtead of kindling this- Powder 


from the Bottom upwards, you kindle 1t from the Top 


downwards, there will be no danger in 1c, but it will make 
a powerful Flux for the reduction of Metalline Powders 
mixt with it intoa Body. 


THEPFP. SECTION. 


N the V* and laſt place I conſider , That the Generalicy 
of Effe&s to beperformed, being not produc'd by one 
fingle and unaſſiſted Production either of Nature or of Arr, 
but requiring the Concurrence of Morey he that knows not 
the Nature or Properties of all the other Bodies, where- 
with that on which the Experiment propos'd is actually , 
or may be uſefully aſſociated, or otherwiſe imployed, can 
hardly diſcern All che Effe&s the Experiment may poſſibly 
concur to produce, For whereas many [aventions or Ope- 
rations confiſt as it were of {everz] parts, and require 8s it 
were diſtint Acionsz a Body that ſeems ulelefle ro the 
miin and ultimate Effet, may uſefully concurr to the per- 
formance of ſome intermediate or ſubordinate part of the 


Operation , (by being requifite to which, it may be of uſe 


to the Experiment coaſider'd in the Groſs, though not to 
each diſtiact part of 1t.) 
Though 
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Thovgh Spirit of Wine will ſcarce (if at all) even in a 
very long time draw a red Tincture out of the Flowers of 
Sulphur, yet when they have been opened, by having been 
flux'd together with an equal weight of ſalt of Tartar, we 
have found chat they will in a few Minutes, and in a gentle 
heat, give, inthroughly deflegm'd Spirit of Wine, a Tin« 
Eture or Solution as red as Bloudz which being freed from 
the ſuperfluous Menſtruum, will afford us a Balſom much 
figer than that vulgar one, which is wont to be made of the 
ſame Flowers diſſolv'd in Oyl of Turpentine. 

Thar ſuch Amalgams of Gold and Mercury, as Gold- 
{miths are wont to guild Silver with, cannot by ordinary 
wayesS be made to adhere either tolron or Steel, is athing 
ſowell kaown among Gun-Smiths, and ſuch Artificers as 
work upon Iron, that when Ienquir'd of ſeveral of them (as 
well Dutchas Engliſh) whether they could guild Iron with 
Water- Gold, (as they call that way of guilding, by the help 
of Quick-filver,) they judg'dit a thing not to be done: and 
yetl know a very Ingenious Tradeſman, who wzs able to 
perform it, but nor (that we may apply this Experiment to 
our preſent purpoſe) without the aſſiſtance of another Boe 
dy, which was to perform one part before the Amalgam 
could perform the other. The Artificers way was to coat 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) theIron or Steel ro be guilr, with a Coac 
of Copper, to which purpoſe he us'd diſt1li'd Liquors tem- 
per'd with other Ingredients, wherein the Iron was to be 
immetrs'd with great warineſs and Dexterity; for otherwiſe 
not onely the Tryal would nor ſucceed, but ofrentimes the 
Iron would be ſpoil'd. To obviate which inconveniencies 
there occurr'd another way of Caſing the Iron with Copper, 
namely by diflolving very good Vitriol that has Copper 
in it (for tis not every Vitriol that is fit for the purpole) 
ia warm Water, till the Liquor be ſatiared wich Vitriol, 
and immerſing ſeveral times into this Solution the Tron, firſt 
Og EE F 2 ſcoured 
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ſcoured till it be bright, and ſuffering it each time to dry of 
it ſelf; for this Immerſion being repeated often enough, 
there will precipitate upon the Iron enough of the Cupreous 
parts of the diſſolved Vitriol, to fill ail irs ſuperficial Pores 
with particles of Copper. So that by this (ate, cheap, and 
ealte way , haviag as it were overlaid your Iron with Cop- 
per, you may afrerwards guild it as Copper with the above 
mention'd Amalgam, which will adhere co Copper, though 
not to Iron. on. 
But here we muſt not omit an Obſervation very confide- 
rable to our preſeat ſcope, namely, that though the ſeveral 
parts of an Experiment or a Proceſs, may in moſt caſes each 
of them be purely Phyſical, or Chymical, &c. yet in divers 
other caſes it may far more uſefully beſo order'd, thit one 
part of it may be Phy ical, (raking here thit Term in con- 
tradiſtinAion to ſubordinate parts of Le:raing) and ſeveral 
or each of the reſt may belong to other Arts, as one may 
be Chy mica], and another Starical, inocher Mechanical, an- 
other Hydroſtacical, 8c. ani by ſuch a Concurrence of 
difteriag parts of knowiedg to the ſame Operation or Pro- 
duction, I doubt not but many things may be perform'd 
that have nat yet bzen attempted, nor ſo much as thought 
of, For he that has skill bur in one of theſe fingle parts of 
Learning, muſt needs have his Attempts as well as his 
Knowledg much ſtraitned, by confining himſelf to operate 
by ſach Means and Inſtrument as are within the compais 
of his owa Arts which aſſiſted by others, may bear a good 
part in the performance of diverſe conliderable things, 
which tis by ic ſelf very inſuthcient to accompliſh, 

Ot chis we may.take notice of ſome Inſtances in the pro- 
ductions that Art and Nature have preſented us with alrea- 
dyz tor not onely Handicraft Trades, as we have formerly 
noted, do many of them afliſt each other in their Operatioas, 
but even thoſe Arts that are counted ingenious, have ſome- 

[1mes 
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times need or uſe both of ihe ſervice of the mcre Mechani- 
cal Traces, and of mntuai Afiſtance among themſelves. 
The Maſters of Catoptricks know very well what wou!d be 
the Propertics of Spherical, Cylindrical, and other Speculz; 
bnt to procure ſuch Specula you mult have recourſe to the 
Chymiſt, or the Founder, whoſe part it is by Artificial 
Mixtures of Metals and Minerals, and by Mechanical Con- 
trivances, to caſt Bodies that give a more ſincere and vivid 
RefleRion than the fingle Metals would do, and to give 
them withall that curious Poliſh for which the Metalliſts 
and Chymiſts are beholding rs Smiths, Stone- Cutters, 
Watch- makers, or other Handycrafrs men. 

Another eminent Example to the ſame purpoſe may be 
taken from the Conſideration of Organs us'd ia Churches. 
For to ceviſe the Rules of making them well, there is Fiſt 
requiſite no ſmall skill in the Speculative part or Theory of 
Muſick: next, hethat would make the Inſtrument well, 
muſt know how to chooſe Wood proper for that purpoſe, 
(moſt Woods being unfir for it,) how to ſeaſon it, and how 
to diſcern whether it be duely ſeaſon'd, and otherwiſe well 
condition'd. To cxcavate and faſhion the Pipes, and other 
parts of the Inſtrument that are made of this Wood, there 
is uſe of the Turners and Joyners Crafts. It 1soften needs 
tu] alſo that the Organ- maker be $kill'd in the eft:s of Me. 
tals, and perh3ps their Mixtures z and the wayes of Caſting 
them, in order to the making of his Pipes of a Sonorous 
matter, and to the giving them a cue Shape, and other de- 
fireable Qualifications. I might here borrow further In. 
ſtances from Bells, Lutes, Harps, and other Muſical Inſtru- 
ments; but I haſten to Examples of another kind- 

He that has never fo atrentively conſidered the Nature 
of Salr-petre, or of Brimſtone apart, ſhall never be able to 
make the conſiderabteſt Ules of either of them, till he skil- 
tully aſſociate ther to one another, and incorporate them 
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into that wonderfull Body call'd Gun-powder, which will 
afford us an Inſtance fic enqugh ro explicate what we haye 
been ſaying:. for conſiſting ot three diftcring Ingredients, 
Nicre, Brimſtone, and Charcoal, though neither of theſe be 
ſufficient 77 omni genere (as they ſpeak in the Schools,) yer 
ezch of them is very uſeful by being ſufficient #2 ſuo genere, 
and really concurs to the effc& produc'd by them all, as you 
may elſewhere find more particularly declared. 

He muſt remain ignorant of another conſicerable uſe of 
Sulphur, that is unacquainted with ſome Properties of com- 
mon Oyl and calcin'd Alabaſter. For Artiſts have a way of 
making Moulds, wherein to caſt off the Impreſſion of Meg- 
dals, and other works embols'd oa Metals, which chough 
the Effects of it ſeem ſRrenge ro thoſe that know not how 
they are produc'd, they eaſily thus perform. They make 
about the emboſl'd work , whoſe Imprefiion they deſire to 
have, a litle Border or Ledg ot Clay, to hinder the melted 
Sujphar to be poured on it from running over; thea they 
lIighely (but very carefully) with a Pencil or Feather anoinc 
the Mecalline Work with Oyl, co hinder the Sulphur trom 
adhering to it: then they melc good Brimſtone in any con- 
. vemient Por, {which they cover well co prevent its coking 
Fire) and whiiſt tis hot they pour it gently upon the em- 
boſs'd Metal, all whoſe Extancies will make perf Impref. 
{1:0ns onthe lower Surface of the thus melted Brimſtone, 
which ought ro be poured on in a confiderzble quanticy, that 
the Movlds thus made may prove the ſtronger, About the 
edge of this Mould they make a liccle Rimme or Border of 
Clay as before, and lightly anointing both all the Surface of 
the Mould and the infide of the Clay with Oyl, (which itic 
be too cop.ous, is (as we have tried) apt to prejudice the ace 
curateneſle of the Impreſſion,) they pour in by degrees to 
the thickneſſe of abour ; of an Inch of that Mixture I for- 
merly mention'd (in the $"Efſay,) to be made of my 
Cal- 
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calcin'd Alabaſter, ſtirr'd and incorporated with ſuch a quans 
tity of fair Water, as may ſuffice co bring ir to the confi- 
ſence of the thicker ſort of Honey. And this Mixture in a- 
bout a Quarter of an Hour growing hard, and then being 
taken out of the Mould (to which the Oyl hinders it from 
ſticking) will, if the work have been dexterouſly done, and 
the Mixture before Aﬀuſion carefully freed from Bubbles, 
perteRly exhibit the Shape and Dimenſions of the Work 
Emboſs'd upon the Mecalline Pattern, And by this way ia 
2a few Minuts have we ſometimes caſt oft a Coyn, a Medal, 
and ſometimes too a whole Landſcape, without any trouble, 
and not without ſome delight, |, 

And here, Pyrephilms , let me performe what I lately in- 
timated an Intention of, by now raking notice to You in this 
fifth SeRion of this Eflay (of what I had not long ſince oc- 
caſion to obſerve ina former part of it,) That You may of- 
rentimes find ſuch particular Bodies conducive to the main 
Effect of an Op:rition or Experiment, by performing ſome 
ſubordinate part or office in it, as yet may ſeem nothing ac 
all of kin ro the ulcimate Effet promiſed by the pertected 
Experiment. 

That «Aqua fortis, that ſo greedily corrodes and devours 
Silver, and Braſs, ſhould eminently conduce to the real Sil- 
vering over of the latter Metal by the former, is that which 
few Goldſmiths, or even Chymiſts wonld judg probable: 
And yet this fretting Liquor performs a principal part in that 
ingenious way of Silvering over Brafſe and Copper, which is 
more applauded than known. For firſt, CAqua forts ſerves 
very well to make clean ſuch Emboſs'd, or otherwiſe uneven 
pieces of Metal, whoſe Inequality hinders us from being a» 

le to cleanſe their little Cavities with Tripoly, or thoſe 0+ 
ther Powders commonly uſed to ſcour Braſs: whereas if 
ſuch Bodies be lightly waih'd over with Aqua fortzs, and im. 
mediately thrown into fair Water , the Foulneſle = = 
retted 
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fretted off, and the work not disfigur'd, And this is eſteem'd 
the beſt way of ſcoring ſach Metalline pieces of work by 
the beſt Maker of Mathematical Inſtruments that I have 
met with. And I the rather mention it to You, Pyrophilus, 
becauſe that though it be not alwaies requiſite to our Ex- 
periment of Silvering, (for many pieces of Brazen work 
may well enough be made clean after the ordinary manner) 
yet divers Trials have afſſur'd us, that the ſcouring of the 
Braſs and Copper is neceſſary to the ſacceſs of this ExpetL 
ment; probably becauſe any Greaſe or Filch remaining upon 
the ſurface of the Metal, is ſufficient to keep out thole lictie 
parts of difoly'd Silver, which ought to lodge themſelves 
ſo thick in the pores of the Metal, as to ſeem one continued 
Silver'd body. 

The remaining part of this Operation may be thus per- 
form'd, The Metal to be wrought upon being made very 
clean, you muſt diſſolve good Silver (the finer the better) 
in Aqua forts in a broad bottom'd Veſſel of Glas, or at 
leaſt of glaz'd Earth; 8 having over a Chafing-dith of Coals, 
or with ſome ſuch heac, evaporated away all the Aqua for» 
7,you muſt upon the remaining dry Calx pour oft Water 
5 or Gtimes irs quantity, or as much as will be needful per- 
tetly todiſſolve it. This Water with the like heat muſt be 
forct away as the former Merſtrunm, and the like quantity 
of freſh water muſt be pour'd on, and evaporated quite a. 
way the ſecond time, and if need be the 3*time, toward the 
later end making the Fire ſo ſtrong as to leave a perteRly 
cry Calx, which, if your Silver has been good, will be of a 
good W hire, and will by theſe Operations be. competently 
freed from the ſtinking and fretting Spirics of the Aqua for- 
74. Ofthis Calx you muſt rake one part, and about as much 
(in Quantity,not in Weight) of common Salt, and as much 
of Chryſtals of Tartar (or at leaſt Powder of good white 
Tartar) as of either of the former Ingredieatsz which, like 
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this, ought to be finely beaten, and theſe three Powders be- 
ingexquiſitely mixt, you muſt plunge the ſcour'd Braffe, tq 
be (alver'd over, into fair Water, and then taking up as of- 
ren as need requires with your wer fingers ſome of the new- 
ly mention'd Mixture, you muſt rub it on well till you find 


every little Cavity of the Metal ſufficiently filver'd over, re- 


em bring , that if you would have it richly done, you muſt 
rub in more of the Powder, And laſt of all, you muſt waſh 
well your filver'd Metal in fair water, and rub it very well, 
and hard witha dry Cloath, that ir may appear ſmooth and 
bright, And this way of Silvering, though ic be preſently 
and cheaply perform'd without Quick-filver, yet may be 
made to laſt ſome Years, as Experience has partly inform'd 
me, and may beeafily renewed when the Silvering begins 
to decay or wear off. 

And here Py7r. it will not be improper to give You this 
Advertiſement, That we ought not to conclude, as we are 
very prone to doe, that ſuch an Uſe is not to be expected, or 
endezvour'd to be obtain'd from ſuch a thing, becauſe we ſee 
the l:ke Uſe co be made of things that are thought to be of 


- aquite differing nature from that we conſider, or perhaps 


quite Contrary to it: for in many caſes, as there are more 
wayes than one, or even than « fcw, to bring to paſle a thing 
propos'd; .ſo among the various Inſtruments that may be 
employ'd the ſame purpoſe, ſome may exceedingly differ 
between themſelves as to other Qualities, and yet agree in 
that which is requiſite and ſufficient for the pertormance of 
the thing deſign'd. As though, for Inſtance, Roſin and Sal 
Armoniack be differing in Colour, Smell, Taft, Weight, 
Hardneſſe,8&c. though the one be a vegetable concrete juice, 
the other an aggregate of Urinous, Fuliginous, and Marine 
Salts; the one readily difſoluble in water, the other nor diſ- 
ſoluble in that Liquor, but in Oylz and though there be I 


know not how many other differences between them; yet 
G either 
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either of them ſingle may be, and is, {uſefully employ's for 
the Tinniog of Brafle and Copper-veſlels, each of them be- 
ing endowed with a firneſſe to make Tin ſtickto thoſe Me» 
rals,(as I elſewhere more particularly declare.) Thus,though 
Water, Sand, and Tin, are bodies in other respects very un- 
like, yet the two later are found fit to make Hour: glaſſes, as 
well as the firſt; though that alone, as is preſum'd, were for 

many Apes employ'd by the Ancients for that purpoſe. 
To the foregoing Advertiſement I ſhall annex another, 
that may ſeem very differing from ic, but yet is no leſſetrae 
namely, that we are not alwayes to ſuppoſe, that becauſe a 
"Natural Body has ſuch an Uſe on ſome occafions, the ſame 
Body cannot on other occafions be employed to Ules ther 
ſeem of a quite differing, and perhaps of an oppolite nature. 
This I conceive may be done principally by theſe two 
wayeS. Firſt by the differing Conſticurions of the ſeveral 
Bodies the ſame Agent works upon; as when the heat of the 
Sun melts Wax and hardens Clay z and the fame ſpirit of 
Vinegar, which on filings of Copper will by Digeſtion ob+ 
tain an abominable Taſt, will upoa filings of Lead acquire 
by the ſame way a very great Sweetneſſe: and ſpirit of Salt 
that will diſſolve Copper and Iron, as 4qua forts allo does, 
will yet precipitate Silver diſſolv'd in that Menſtruum, And 
£0 this firſt way I ſhall ſubjoya the ſecond, which is,thart ſuch 
a parcel of Matter, as is wont to be confider'd as one and 
the ſame Body, may contain in it parts of very differing na- 
tures, upon whole account its Operations may be diverſi- 
fied. Thus when we calcine ſome-.unripe Minerals with Ni- 
tre, the inflammable parts of the Nitre do burn up and dil- 
fipace into ſmoak the volatile and combuſtible parts of the 
Mineral; but by virtue of the remaining Alcaly of the Nt- 
tre, ſeveral other parts of the Mineral are made far more 
fixt and capable of enduriog the fire, than chey were before. 
So Sulphur has in ic ſome parts that make ic more _ 
| \ 10Nam- 
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inflammable than even Nitre or Oyl , and yet it abounds 
with acid and vitriolate particles that are not inflammable 
themſelves,and much reſiſt the Accenfion of Flame in divers 
other Bodies. And accordingly, though in Matches us'd in 
Tinder-boxestotake fire readily, the kindled Brimſtone 
as upon the ſhivers of Wood, whoſe ends were cruſted 0+ 
ver with it,2s an ordinary flames yer the ſame burning body, 
by virtue of its acid parts, works in another capacity, than 
that of a common flame upon ſome Metals, eſpecially Iron, 
and likewiſe upon the Leaves of red Roſes, which its Fumes 
turn white, 

I could, ifit were needful, propoſe in this place, ſundry 
other Inſtances of the differing ations of the differing parts 
of a Body, and could likewiſe ſubjoyn other Caſes, than I 
have yet mention'd, wherein Bodies may be applied to uſes 
that many would be unapt to expe from them, But judg- 
ing it more convenient to referve thoſe for other places, e- 
ſpecially in the laſt Eſſay, I ſhall conclude this with the two 
following Advertiſements. 

The firſt is, That I have in all this Diſcourſe purpoſely for. 
bora to treat of theMedicinal uſes of things, becauſe my ſcope 
in the Volume, whereof this Eflay is a part, oblig'd me fo to 
do. Bur yetI am fenſable, and would have you fo too, that 
hereby I have forborn to employ a multicude of particu- 
lars, that would have much enrich'd this Treatiſe, For there 
is a great number of Bodies both Natural and Facitious, 
that being employ'd as Medicines for humane Bodies, have 
there very various and ſometimes ſeemingly repugnant O- 
perations, many of which would ſerve to illuſtrate and cons 
firm ſundry paſſages of this Eſſay, Thus Rhubarb, whether 
taken in Subſtance or Infuſion, does by virtue of its differ- 
ing parts, firſt purge and then bind, Spirit of Wine taken 
inwardly, exceedingly heats the Bodyz whereas outwardly 
tis employ'd co appeaſe the _ cauſ'd by ſome hot __ 
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and inflammations. Mercury taken inwardly crude as it is, has often; 
though not alwayes, prov'd an effeRual and harmeleſs Medicine in 
Worms, and ſome other Diſtempers , even to Children and Women 
4n Labour: but the ſame Mercury rarified into fumes, (which yer 
may be condens'd again into running Mercury:) and in that form ta- 
ken into the body, does too often cauſe vehement and dangerous 
commotions in the juices of the Body, as exceſſive Salivations, Flux- 
Es, &Cc, declare. And he that ſhall attentively conſider the various 0- 
perations ot that one Mineral Antimony,and the not onely differing, 
but oftentimes contrary EffeRs that it produces, according to the 
Complexions and Diſpoſitions of the Taker's body, and the Prepara- 
tion of the Mineral it ſelf, will not, I preſume, ſtick co allow me, That 
theMedicinal uſes of things,if1bad not thought fit to decline themin 
this Eſlay, might have much increas'd the number of Inſtances it 
contains; the effeRs of other Bodies upon thoſe of Men being no 
leſs proper Inſtances of Natures wayes of working, than the changes 
they produce, when they work onely upon one another. 
The ſecond Advertiſement{(wherewith 1 ſhall conclude this Eſſay) 
1s, That though what I have hitherto diſcours'd, bath almoſt ſolely 
related to the neglected uſes of particular Natural Bodies: yet [ 
would not have You thetice take occaſion to imagine, that there are 
not other Natural things whereof divers Uſes may be made, that men 
have hitherto either ignor'd, or overſeen, By other Natural things 1 
mean the differing ates of Matter, or of Bodies,(fuchas Rarity and 
Denbty, Fluidity and Firmneſs, Putrefation and Fermentation,may 
Jeem to be, ) as alſo the more operative qualities, such as Heat, Cold, 
Gravity, &c. the Laws of Local Motion among the parts of Matter, 
and he preſent Fabrick of the Univerſe, and eſpecially that of our 
Terreitrial Globe and its EMuviums;to which might be added other 
things 1n Nature, that are not properly Bodies in the uſual ſenſe of 
that word, bur may be called Tvings Corporeal as they belong to Bo- 
dies, and entirely depend on them. In favour of this Advertiſement 
twere eaſie for me to ſuggeſt to You ſuch a multitude of Particulars, 
that reſerving ſome few tor the laſt Eſſay, 1 here purpoſely forbear 
to mention any at all, to avoid being entic'd or engag'd to enter 
upon a ſubjeR, that could not be otherwiſe than very lamely hand- 
led, without enormouſly ſwelling an Eſſay, that does already exceed 
its juſt Dimenſions, 


